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REPORT 


GOVERNOR  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 


Executive  Chamber,  Territory  of  Hawaii, 

Hoiwhdu,  September  SO,  1902. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  tran.sniit,  in  response  to  your  letter  of 
July  5,  the  following  report  of  the  affairs,  progress,  and  development 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  j^ear  ending  June  30,  1902: 


POPULATION. 


From  the  United  States  Census  Report  for  1900,  and  other  sources, 
I  have  obtained  the  following  interesting  data  on  this  subject: 

Increase  of  population,  by  Mjcexy  from  1890  to  1900. 


Males 

Females. 


58, 714 
31,270 


Total. 


89,990 


1900.       Increase. 


Percent. 


106.369         47,656 
47,632         16,366 


154,001  I      <>4,011 


81.2 
62.3 


71.1 


Percentage  of  sexes  to  whole  population,  1890  and  1900. 


Males. 

Females. 

1890 

65.2 
69.1 

34.8 

1900 

30.9 

Distribution  of  population,  by  islands,  in  1890  and  1900. 


Hawaii. 

Kauai  and 
Nihan. 

Maui. 

Molokai. 

and  Lanai. 

Oahu. 

1890 

26,754 
46,843 

11,869 
20,734 

20,183 
27.920 

31,194 

1900 

68,604 

Increase " 

20,089 

8,875 

7,737 

27,310 
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Number  of  females  to  lOOyOOO  males,  1890  and  1900. 

1890 53,268 

1900 44,780 

Relative  decrease 8, 488 

Pojyalation  by  sex,  nativity,  and  race,  1900. 

Males 106,369 

Females 47, 632 

Nati  ve  born 63, 22 1 

Foreign  born 90, 780 

Foreign  white 12, 749 

Total 154, 001 

Native  white: 

Native  parents 37, 918 

Foreign  parents 16,  223 

Chinese 25,767 

Japanese 61,  111 

Negroes 233 

The  designation  ''  Native  white — native  parents,"  used  in  the  report 
of  the  United  States  Census  for  1900,  means  native  white  persons  hav- 
ing both  parents  native  born,  one  parent  native  born,  and  one  birth- 
place unknown,  or  both  parents,  birthplace  unknown;  while  the  desig- 
nation "Native  white— foreign  parents,"  means  native  white  having 
one  or  both  parents  foreign  born. 

Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians  are  included  with  native-born  white 
persons  having  one  or  both  parents  native  born,  as  "Native  white." 

Increase  of  native  and  foreign  born  population  from  1890  to  1900. 


Native  born . . 
Foreign  born. 


1890. 


48,117 
41,873 


1900. 


G3, 221 
90,780 


Increase. 


15, 104 
48,907 


81.4 
116.8 


Percentage  of  vative  and  foreign  born  to  whole  population. 


1890. 

1900. 


Native      Foreign 
born.         born. 


53.5 
41.1 


46.5 
58.9- 


Number  of  foreign  bom  to  100,000  native  born. 

1890 ■ 87,023 

1900 143,592 

Relative  increase 56, 569 

Percentages  of  native  white — native  parents;  native  white— foreign  parents;  foreign  white, 
and  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  negroes  of  total  population,  1900. 


Native  white — native  parents 24. 6 

Native  white — foreign  parents 10. 5 

Foreign  white 8. 3 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  negroes 56. 6 
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Percentage  of  native  and  foreign  white  ofwhoU  population  for  18!90  and  1900, 


Year. 


1890. 
1900. 


Total 
white. 

NaUve  white. 

Native 
parents. 

Forel^ 
parents. 

13.3 
10.5 

67.4 
43.4 

38.3 
24.6 

Foreign 
white. 


15.8 
8.3 


This  decrease  is  due  to  the  large  imniigi-ation  of  Chinese  and  Japa- 
nese, particularly  the  latter. 

Males  and  females  of  all  natiorialities  in  1890  and  1900, 


HawaiiaiiH 

Part  Hawaiians 

Caucasians 

Chinese 

Japanese 

South  Sea  Islanders. 

Negroes 

Other  nationalities  . 

Total 


Males. 


18,364  i 
3,085  i 
11,889 
14,622  \ 
10,079  ! 

404  : 


371 


15,642 
3,971 
16,631 
22,296 
47,608 
263 
158 


Females. 


1890. 


1G,0?2 
3,101 
8,811 

779 
2,281 

184 


48 


68,714  I  106,369    31,276 


1900. 


14.157 
3,886 
12.288 
3,471 
13, 60:^ 
162 
76 


Totals. 


1890. 


-|- 


34,436 
6,186 
20,700 
16,301 
12.360  : 
588  ; 

"**4i9': 


1900. 


29,799 

7,857 

28,819 

26,767 

61,111 

416 

233 


47,632  !   89,990    164,001 


Percentages  of  the  sexes  to  total  number  of  each  class. 


Hawaiian , 

Part  Hawaiian 

Caucasian 

Chine.«^e 

South  Sea  Islanders. 

Japanese 

Negroes. 


Other  nationalities  . 


Males. 
1890.  1900. 


53.3 
49.9 
57.3 
94.9 
68.7 
81.6 


88.6 


62. 6 
60.5 
67.4 
86.6 
63.4 
77.7 
67.8 


Females. 
1890.      I      1900. 


46.7 
60.1 
42.7 
5.1 
31.3 
18.5 


11.5 


47.6 
49.5 
42.6 
18.6 
36.6 
22.3 
82.2 


Foreign-bom  population  according  to  country  of  birth. 


Africa 22 

Asia  « 5 

Atlantic  iBlands 1 ,  156 

130 

225 

18 

339 

12 

7 


Australia 

Austria 

Belgium 

Canada,  English. 
Canada,  French  . 
Central  America. 

China 27,741 

Cuba 4 

Denmark 72 

England 739 

Finland 28 

France 100 

Germany 1, 154 

Greece 55 

Holland 19 

Hungary 5 

India 15 

Ireland 225 

a  Except  China,  Japan,  and  India. 


Italy 58 

Japan 5, 623 

Mexico 24 

Norway 198 

Pacific  islands  ^ 593 

Poland 72 

Portugal 6, 512 


Roumania 

Russia 

Scotland 

South  America  . 

Spain 

Sweden 

Switzerland 

Turkey 

Wales 

West  Indies 

Other  countries. 
At  sea 


2 

58 

427 

33 

202 

140 

28 

4 

21 

26 

10 

67 


Total 90,780 

f>  Except  Philippine  Islandi. 
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Distribution  of  foreign-bom  population  according  to  country  of  tnrth. 
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99 
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4,202 
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142  i  135 

2,5 
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31 

a  49 

2,217 

163 

i 
54  ;  40 

162 

29,234 

Maui  and 

1 

1 

Lanai . . 

164 

64 

9 

2,988 

49       71 

15 

10, 46.") 

44 

161 

1,032 

39 

27  1     9 

64 

16. 191 

Molokai  . 

1*2 

2 

77 

6       11 

4 

382 

() 

11 

6 

1 

....:    2 

9 

529 

Oahu 

392 

36 

238 

11,209 

507     603 

172 

14,337 

1  139 

:^09 

2, 530 

185 

109  ^  85 

503 

31,354 

Kauai.... 

76 

26 

11 

3,265 

35  i  334 

9 

9, 735 

50 

()3 

727 

;^ 

12       4 

S4 

14,469 

Nilhau 

1 

1 

' 

3 

a  Exeept  Philippine  Islands. 
Number  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  in  1890  and  1900. 


1890. 

1900. 

Increase.'  Per  cent. 

1 

Chinese 

17,002 
12, 360 

25,767 
61,111 

8,765 
48, 761 

51.5 

Japanese 

394.4 

Number  of  Chinese^  Japanese^  and  negro  males  and  females^  1900. 


I  Chinese. 


Males I      22, 296 

Females :       3, 471 


Total ;      25, 767 


Japanese. 


47,508 
13,603 


Negro. 


158 

75 


Density  of  population  to  s<piare  mih\  1890  and  1900. 


1890 

13.9 

1900 

23.9 

Popalaiion  of  Honolulu^  1890  and  1900. 

Males. 

Fe- 
males. 

Native 
born. 

Foreign 
born. 

White. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Japa- 
nese. 

Ne- 
groes. 

Total. 

1890 

22,907 

1900 

24,746 

14,-560 

21,876 

17,435     23  «lfi 

9,061 

6, 179 

147 

39,306 

Foreign-born  population  of  Ilonoluln  according  to  countrg  of  birth. 
8  !  Finland 


Africa 

Asia 1 

Atlantic  islands 329 

Australia 91 

Austria 34 

Belgium 8 

Canada  (English) 225 

Canada  (French) 4 

Central  America 2 

China 6,  842 

Cuba 3 

Denmark 48 

England 468 


France 

Germany 

Greece 

Holland 

H  ungary 

India 

Ireland 

Italy 

Japan  

Mexico ^ 

Norway 

Pacific  islands,  except  Philippine  . 


8 

78 

553 

45 

11 

2 

8 

162 

54 

5,  595 

10 

69 

293 
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Foreign-bom  poptUation  of  Honolulu  according  to  country  of  birth — Continued. 


Poland 

Portugal 2, 081 


Roumania. 

Ruasia  . .  *. 

Scotland 

South  America  . 

Spain , 

Sweden 


2 
22 

148 

n 

72 


Switzerland 

Turkey  

Wales 

West  Indies 

Other  countries. 
Born  at  sea 


10 
3 

13 

18 
2 

18 


Total 17,435 


Persons  of  school  age  5  to  20  gears,  classified  by  natiHiy  and  race. 

Native  born 25, 285 

Foreign  born 8, 489 

Native  white: 

Native  parents 12,  798 

Foreign  parents 9, 061 

Foreign  white 1 ,  968 

Chinese  and  Japanese 9, 868 

Negro 79 


Total 33,774 

Percentage  of  native  and  foreign  borriy  mxtive  white — native  paroits,  native  white— foreign 
parents,  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  negroes  of  school  age,  for  1900, 

Native  born 74.  9 

Foreign  bom 25. 1 

Native  white: 

Native  parents 37. 9 

Foreign  parents 26. 8 

Foreign  white 5. 8 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  negroes 29. 5 

Percentage  of  persons  attending  school  of  total  persons  5  to  9,  10  to  14y  and  IS  to  $0  years 

of  age,  res])ectirely. 

5  to  9  years 57.  7 

10  to  H  years 84.  2 

15  to  20  years 12.  3 


Illiteracy  in  the  population  10  years  old  and  over. 

Males 31.  8 

Females 36. 6 

Native  white 5. 9 

Foreign  white 43. 1 

Chinese,  Japanese,  and  negro 44.  4 


Total . 


33. 1 


Population  10  years  old  and  over  who  can  not  speak  English. 


Hawaiiana 

Part  Hawaiians 

Caucasians 

South  Sea  Islanders, 

Chinese 

Japanese 

Negroes 

Aggregate  .... 


Total  pop- 
ulation 10 
years  old 
and  over. 


23,386 

4,701 

20, 898 

381 
22,840 
.%,397 

165 


127,768 


Total. 


10,906 

308 

3,901 

218 

15,996 

47. 746 

14 


79, 148 


Native  bom. 
Males.     Females. 


5,310 
123 
100 
1 
9! 
12 
6 


6,663 


6,641 
185 
142 
2 
119 
22 
2 


6,113 


Foreign  bom. 
Males.     Females. 


^l,397 


1 

8 

i,682 

122 

14,405 

38,181 

6 

1,977 

98 

1,381 

9,681 

12,986 
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Conjugal  condition  of  the  population  15  years  of  age  and  over. 


Total. 

Single. 

Married. 

32,464 
24,  M8 

Widowed. 

2,493 
1,998 

Divorced. 

Unknown. 

Men 

88,450 
30,880 

52,800 
4,655 

247 
120 

446 

Women 

59 

Percentage  of  nngle,  married^  vndowed,  divorced,  and  unknovm  men  and  women  15  years 

of  age  and  over. 


Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 

Divorced. 

Unknown. 

Men                       ...                  ..      . 

59.7 
15.1 

36.7 
77.9 

2.8 
6.4 

0.3 
.4 

0.5 

Women 

.2 

Of  males  over  10  years  old  90.4  per  cent  and  of  females  over  10 
years  old  17.6  per  cent  are  engaged  in  occupations  for  profit. 

There  were  in  1900,  32,836  dwellings  in  tne  Territory,  with  an  aver- 
age of  4.8  persons  to  a  dwdling,  and  in  the  same  year  there  were 
29,763  private  families  with  an  average  of  3.7  persons  each. 

Total  dwellings  and  private  families  in  Honolulu  and  persons  to  a  dwelling  and  to  a 

family,  1900. 

Total  population 39, 306 

Total  dwelling 6, 966 

Private  families 7, 161 

Persons  to  a  dwelling 5. 6 

Persons  to  a  private  family 4. 5 

Arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  and  Japanese  for  tlie  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 


Ch 

1 

i 

s   ! 
^   i 

inese 

d 

1 

14 
99 

i 

6 
181 

Japanese. 

Total. 

6,355 

•2,992 

560 

o 

3,877  i 
732  1 
32 

c 
V. 

2 

668 
607 

8 

5 
o 

280 
1,886 

Japanese, 

Grand 
total. 

Arrivals  from  the  Orient 

260  1 
1,606  i 

10,900     11,180 

Departures  for  the  Orient 

4, 331       6, 217 

Departures  for  San  Francisco 

600          600 

RECAPITULATION. 


T 
Men. 

260 
6,365 

otal  arriv 
Women. 

lis. 
Children. 

6 
668 

Total  departures. 

Men.     i  Women,  j  Children. 

1 

Chinese 

14 
3,877 

1 
1.606                99                   181 

Japanese 

3,552              764                   615 

Total 

6,615 

3,891                 674 

5,158  '           863                   796 

NATIVE  HAWAIIANS. 


Year. 

1 

Hawaiians 

Part  Hawaiians. 

Total. 

34,436 
31,019 
29,799 

Males. 

Females. 

Total.    ;    Males. 

Females. 

1890 

18,364 
16,399 
15,642 

16,072 
14,620 
14, 157 

i 
6,186  i        3,086 

3.101 

1896 -• 

8,485  1        4,249            4,236 

1900 

7,857  j        3,971            3,886 

1 
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Arrivals  and  departures  of  Chinese  and  Japanese,  etc, — Continued. 

PERCENTAGE. 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian 


1890. 


Males 


53.3  I 
49.9  . 


46.7 
riO.l 


1896. 


!  Female**.     Males. 


52.9 
50.1 


Females. 


47.1 
49.9 


1900. 


Males. 


62,5 
60.5 


Females. 


47.5 
49.5 


FINANCES. 


Appropriatiouit. 


Appropria- 
tion. 


Drawn. 


Balance. 


Permanent  settlementM 

Office  of  the  Hecretary  of  the  Territory 

Judiciary  department .* 

Department  of  the  attorney-general 

Trea-sury  department 

Department  of  public  works 

Department  of  public  instruction 

Commissioner  of  public  lands 

Commissioner  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 

Survey  department *. . 

Board  of  health 

Band  . 


Military 

Auditing  department 

Fire  claims  commission 

Warrants  outstanding,  not  presented  June  30.  1901 . 

Expenses  extra  session  legislature.  1901 

Unpaid  bills  and  claims  June  30,  1901 

Outstanding  contracts 


Total 7,498,033.56  ;  2,159,646.99 


S17.000.00 
33, 600. 00 

167, 420. 00 

620,280.00 

426. 620. 00 
2,678,071.58 
84.475.00 
:J8,710.00 
34,632.00 
73,aTO.OO 

621.1t>6.00 
47.246.00 
20,070.00 
31,000.00 
1,514,750.93 

176, 495. 45 
24.223.28 

100. 549. 36 
28, 373. 95 


$7,525.00  I 
7,205.70  i 
86,  l<i5. 35  I 
2tK).068.97  1 
133, 4tK).  16 
705,341.78 
309,26:^.01 
13,798.80 
12,670.33 
30,145.34 
227,799.23 
18,870.83 
7.895.09 
12,092.13 
12,323.55 
175, 728. 67 
24.213.17 
92, 599. 93 
22,479.95 


19,475.00 

26,394.30 

81,254.65 

360,211.03 

293,169.84 

l,9Ti,729.80 

535,211.99 

24,911.20 

21,961.67 

43,204.66 

393,366.77 

28,375.17 

12.174.91 

18,907.87 

1.502,427.38 

766.78 

10.11 

7,949.43 

5,894.00 


5,338,386.56 


(kish  Atdtement  JiUy  1,  1901,  to  June  SO,  lUOi,  current  account. 

RECEn*TS. 

Cash  on  hand  July  1 ,  1901 $75, 994.  97 

Tax  bureau: 

Oahu  collections $926,  227. 56 

Maui  collections 186,  411. 97 

Hawaii  collections 363,  385.  a5 

Kauai  collections 182, 081.  91 

$1, 658, 107.  09 

Treasury  collections: 

Licenses 142,  736.  25 

Realizations 26, 024.  99 

Revenue  Stamps 61 ,  095.  00 

229,  856.  24 

Public  instruction: 

Book  account 4,  844.  60 

Rents 1, 077. 50 

Tuition  fees 288.  00 

6,210.10 

Harbor  master,  Honolulu: 

Wharfage 56, 531.  97 

Towage 1, 942.  65 

Pilotage 33, 176. 09 

'■ 91, 650.  71 

Public  works  office: 

Rents 45, 433.  24 

Realizations 5, 654. 43 

Land  sales 36, 459. 00 

Sewerage 13, 999.  83 
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Cash  statement  July  7,  1901^  to  June  SO,  1902,  current  account — Continued. 

RECEiHTH — continued. 

Public  works  office— Continued. 

Excavator $8, 503. 40 

WeightH  and  measures 235.  25 

Honolulu  market 13,  432. 10 

Garbape 4, 970.  50 


$128,687.75 

Fines  and  costs 82,  012.  ()5 

Kerosene  warehouse,  Honolulu 5,  884.  44 

Kerosene  storage,  Hilo 538.  22 

Wharfage,  Hilo 2,  664.  45 

Honolulu  waterworks 97,  501.  15 

Hilo  waterworks 6,  292.  20 

Koloa  waterworks 275.  00 

I^upahoehoe  waterworks 157. 50 

Wailuku  waterworks 4, 196.  75 

Conveyance  bureau 17, 658. 50 

I^nd  revenue 103, 886. 69 

Und  sales 13, 036. 49 

Prison  receipts 381 .  80 

Registry  of  brands 1 . . .  45. 00 

Government  realizations 20, 397. 08 

Powder  storage,  Honolulu 2,  735. 60 

Powder  storage,  Hilo 397.  40 


Total  receipts  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 |2, 473, 172.  81 

EXPENDITURES. 

Permanent  settlements $8, 500.  00 

Secretary  of  Territory 8, 020. 42 

Judiciary  department 108, 077.  25 

Treasury  department 29, 531 .  21 

Auditing  department 13, 451 .  13 

Conveyance  bureau 9,  599.  47 

Tax  bureau 63, 300. 33 

Public  works  department 776, 1 74.  72 

Governor 30,  738. 13 

Public  grounds 7,  475.  26 

Agriculture  and  forestry 14,  233.  00 

Fire  department m,  937.  82 

Survey  department 33,  500.  44 

Bureau  of  waterworks 63, 640. 10 

Public  lands  commission 15,  950.  70 

Attorney -general 309,  672.  62 

Public  instruction 376,  496.  26 

Board  of  health 273,  809.  96 

Total,  being  warrants   issued    bv 

auditing  department \ $2,  208, 108.  82 

Warrant*^  outstanding  July  1,  1901 1 76, 495.  45 

Total 2,  384,  604.  27 

Less  warrants  outstanding  June  30, 1902: 

Of  last  period 766.  78 

Of  this  iieriod 296, 661. 09 

297,  427.  87 

Balance,  being  amounts  of  warrants  paid 

by  treasurv: 

Of  last  period 175,  728.  67 

Of  this  period 1, 911, 447.  73 

2,087,176.40 
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Coffh  Htatemeut  Juhf  7,  190 J,  to  June  SO,  1903,  current  account — ContinucHl. 

EXPENDITURES — Continued. 

Interest  on  bonded  debt, com niisnion, etc. .  $48,  257.  42 

Expenses  legislature,  1901 24,  213. 17 

Land   sales    ( transferreil   to   special   de- 

I>08it) LS,  030.  49 

Road  tax  ( transferred  tosi)ecial  dej)osit) . .  89,  353. 00 

Total,  Ijeing  amount  of  cash  dis- 
bursements bv  treasury,  <»ther 
than  bv  warrants *. $174,  8tK).  08 


Total  ca'^h  disbursements $2,  202,  (X^6.  4ft 

('ash  on  hand  June  30,  1902 287,  131. 30 

lAXin  fund  account. 

(^ash  on  hand  July  1,  1901 $150. 17 

Outstanding  warrants  paid (i3.  22^ 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1902 86. 95 


Subdhimon  of  ta.r  receipts. 

Real  estate $532, 

Personal  property 571 , 


Insurance - 

Carriages 

Carts  and  drays  . 

Road  tax 

School  tax 

Poll  tax 


•I 

8, 

7, 

92, 

92, 

40, 

Dog  and  dog  tags 4, 

Ten  per  cent  penalty 9, 

Advertising  costs 

Income  tax 287, 

Court  cost** 


248.  m 
84«.0O 
540.00 
547.00 
594. 00 
592. 00 
299.00 
325. 19 
580.  27 
587. 15 
366.80 
937.90 


Total 1 ,  a58,  107. 0» 

Property  subject  to  ad  ralorem  ta^res  accord  in//  to  assesstnent  apj^rainements. 

Real  estate $52,  823,  352.  OO 

Personal  estate 57,  565,  22^.  00 


Total 110,  388, 578.  00 

tStatenient  of  bonded  indebtedness  from  Juh/  /,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902, 


Loan  act  of— 

October  15, 1886... 
August  15,  1888  . . . 
October  24. 1890... 
September  7,  1892. 
.January  1,  1893... 
June  13,  1896 


Totiil  - 


Balance 
July  1,  1901. 


1^990,800 
2,000 
4,000 
13,800 
6,000 
936,000 


1,952,600 


Paid  by 
United  States 
Government. 


$5,800 
2,000 


Balance 
June  30, 1902. 


$985,000 


13,700 
6,000 


27,500 


4,ooa 

100 


936,000 


1,925,100 
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Statement  of  settlements  by  United  States  Government  to  June  SOy  190^. 

Amount  of  Hawaiian  debt  assumed  by  United  States  Government . . .  |4, 000, 000. 00 
Amount  of  bonds  taken  up,  July  1,  1901, 

toJuneSO,  1902 $27,500.00 

Amount  of  bonds  taken  up  previous  to 

July  1,  1901 2,222,800.00 

Total  bonds  taken  up  June  30,  1902 $2, 250, 300. 00 

Amount  paid  to  Postal  Savmgs  Bank  depositors 764, 570. 31 

Total  settlement  by  United  States  Government 3, 014, 870.  31 

Balance  to  be  settled  by  United  States  Government 985, 129. 69 

Total  Hawaiian  bonded  debt  for  which  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  re- 
mains liable 939,  970. 31 

Comparative  statement  of  taxes  collected  from  all  the  taxation  dhislons. 


I  July  1,1899,  !  July  1,1900,     July  1,1901, 

to  to  to 

June  30, 1900.  J une  30, 1901.  June  30, 1902. 


Real  estate $383,030.84  $444,061.63  $532,637.09 

Personal  property ,  377,730.12  490,392.69  671,248.69 

Insurancetax 2,882.60,  3,223.65  3,846.00 

Does  and  tags 6, 018. 85  i  4, 135. 86  4, 325. 19 

Poll 69,303.00  I  49,922.00  46,299.00 

School 138,429.00;  99,838.00  92,592.00 

Ten  per  nent  penalties ;  8,941.83:  7,699.43  9,586.27 

Advertising  costs i  1,157.00  j  1,695.15  587.16 

Court  costs , .  937. 90 

Carriages 6,083.00  ^  7,387.50  8,470.00 

Carts  and  drays '  6,808.00,  7,226.00  7,617.00 

Road I  138,322.00!  99,844.00  92,594.00 


Total 1,138,706.24     1,215,325.91  I    1,370,740.29 

This  table  exhibits  the  annual  increase  for  a  period  of  three  years  of 
tax  receipts  on  account  of  real  and  personal  property  subject  to  ad 
valorem  taxes,  and  an  account  of  insurance  business  and  certain  classes 
of  personal  property  subject  to  special  taxes,  and  the  annual  decrease 
for  the  same  period  of  doII,  school,  and  road  taxes.  An  income  tax 
was  imposed  by  the  legislature  of  1901  by  which  $287,366.80  was  real- 
ized during  the  fiscal  year. 

COMMERCE. 

The  shipments  of  merchandise,  not  including  specie,  for  the  past 
year  are  less  in  value  than  that  of  the  shipments  of  the  year  enaing 
June  30,  1901,  by  $3,260,695.43.  All  of  this  falling  off  in  the  value 
of  merchandise  shipped  from  the  Territory  during  last  year,  except 
$86,885.02,  is  chargeable  to  the  one  item  of  sugar  and  is  due  solely  to 
a  decrease  in  the  market  value  of  that  article  and  not  to  a  diminished 
production,  the  sugar  shipped  the  past  year  being  720,553,357  pounds, 
against  an  aggregate  shipment  ot  690,879,234  pounds  of  the  year 
before,  or  an  increase  of  29,674,123  pounds. 

The  following  items  also  show  a  falling  off  from  the  figures  of  value 
of  the  preceding  year,  as  follows: 

Rice $7,105.00 

Coffee 185,253.27 

Wool 71,503.94 

Honey 3,  31 5. 00 

Molasses  (none  shipped  the  paat  year) 4, 615. 00 

Fruit 10,006.65 

Curios  (none  shipped  the  past  year) 1, 696. 00 

«  

Total  decrease 283, 494.  86 
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The  following  items  show  an  increase  ih  value  of  shipments  over 
the  preceding  year,  as  follows: 

Hides $1,418.34 

Sundries 195,191.60 

Total 196,609.84 

The  difference  of  $86,885.02  shows  the  actual  falling  off  in  the 
value  of  shipments  other  than  sugar  of  the  past  year  as  compared 
with  the  ^'^ear  before. 

Of  the  total  value  of  shipments,  not  including  specie,  from  the  Ter- 
ritory during  the  past  year  of  $24,793,735,  $38,813  represents  the 
value  of  foreign  merchandise  shipped,  as  against  a  value  oi  $24,754,922 
of  domestic  merchandise  shippea.  Of  this  total  value  the  shipments 
to  foreign  countries  were  worth  $()3,547,  and  those  to  the  mainland 
were  worth  $24,730,188. 

1  am  indebted  to  the  courtesy  of  the  collector  of  customs  for  the 
district  of  Hawaii  for  the  following  tables: 

Total  value  of  all  articles  ejcported  from  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  im^Mrted  from  foreign 
cmmtries  for  the  year  ending  June  SO^  1902, 


Export**. 


ImportH. 


United  States !    f24,730.188  i  {<«) 

Great  Britain \  1259,311 

British  colonies 38,928  ,  984,585 

Germany 1,461  i  482,498 

Hongkong 9.547  198,667 

Japan !              h,  106  909,112 

Chile 271, 17a 

France i  9, 231 

Other  countries !            10, 6a'>  22,016 

Total 24,793,7:«  3,086,58* 

"  No  record. 

Total  value  of  merchandise  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  exported  to  foreign  countries 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1902. 


Qiiantity. 

Poumh. 
720,553,:^7 
1,210,098 
:M2,  300 

Value. 

Sugar,  raw 

$23,920,lia 

Conee 

126,644 
15,422 
66,161 
6,46{> 
78, 413 

Rice .                                                          

Fresh  fruits 

Honev  

Hides 

1.099,768 
361.418 

Wool 

38,681 
541,846 

Other ...                     



Total  merchandise  

24,798,786 
157, 706 

Tot*il  exports,  specie ...                     

Total 

24,961,441 

Exports  for  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

Domestic  merchandise — 

To  foreign  countries 164, 365 

To  United  States 24, 700, 667 

Foreign  merchandise — 

To  foreign  countries 9, 182 

To  United  States 29,631 

Total 24,793,786 

Specie 157,706 
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Domegtic  exports  to  the  United  States  for  year  ending  June  30^  1902. 


Sugar,  raw  .. 

Coffee 

Rice 

Fresh  fruits . 

Honey 

HideH 

Wool 

Other 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Pound)*. 
720, 55:i.  357 
1,082,794 
ai0,(J00 


.7    $2:^, 


1,099,76:^ 
:i51,418  ' 


920,113 
114,290 
15, 347 
65,732 
5. 847 
78,413 
38,681 
462, 134 


24. 700, 557 


Domestic  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  year  ending  June  ,30 j  1902. 

Quantity. 


Coffee 

Rice 

Fresh  fruits  , 

Honey  

Other  


I     Pounda. 
J        127,304 
.;  1,700 


Total . 


Value. 


$12,354 

75 

429 

608 

40,899 


64,365 


Total  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Hawaii  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  SO,  1901. 


Coastwise." 

Foreign. 
Entered.         1         Cle 

Forts. 

Entered.         j 

Cleared. 

ared. 

Nam-  1 
ber.    i 

349  ' 

44  ' 
26  1 
57  ! 

1 
Tons,     j 

i 

4t)(),468  ■ 
23,  3:^8 
8,803 

50,780  : 

Num- 
ber. 

414 

72 

% 

Tons. 

525. 001 
4<;,  (►63 
9, 102 
50, 780 

Num-  i 
ber.    I 

Tons.       N-™- 

386,813  1        126 
19, 155  i            5 
2  564  i 

Tons. 

Honolulu 

Kahului 

Mahukona                ... 

210 
21 
6 

305, 398 
5,977 

Hilo 

1     , 

Total 

476  i 

549,389 

570 

631,546 

2:J6  j 

408,532           131 

311,375 

Entered. 


Cleared. 


Number.  \ 

T(ms. 

Number. 

Tons. 

Coastwisea 

Foreign 

476  1 
236  i 

549, 389 
408, 532 

570 
131 

631,646 
311,375 

Total 

712  1 

957, 921 

701 

942,921 

a  The  figures  under  the  title  "Coastwise"  refer  to  American  vessels  doing  busineas  between  Hawai- 
ian and  mainland  ports,  but  do  not  include  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  among  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Total  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Hairaii  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  30,  190:2. 


Coast 

wise.« 

Cle 

Num- 
ber. 

367 
26 
16 
6 

12 
66 

ared. 
Tons. 

Ent 

Num- 
ber. 

Foreign. 

Ports. 

Entered. 

300       4H222 
9  '        5,059 
13  ■        4.267 

ered.                  Cleared. 
Tons.       ^^^;       Tons. 

Honolulu 

611,665 
21,658 
6,102 
4,856 
8,533 
67,467 

187 
16 
4 
1 
2 

376,863  ;        108 
17,212  '           8 
2  622 

288,224 
10, 162 

Kahului 

Mahukona 

Lahaina 

4 

1 

56 

2, 995 

266 

51.231 

976    

Koloa 

1,376  1 

Hilo 

Total 

383  1     518  040 

481 

620, 171 

210 

399,049           116 

298,376 

a  The  figures  under  the  title  "Coastwise"  refer  to  American  vessels  doing  business  between  Hawai- 
ian and  mainland  ports,  but  do  not  include  vessels  engaged  in  traffic  among  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Total  number  of  rei^sels  entering  antt  etearifuj  in  the  district  of  IlauHtii^  etc. — Continue<l. 


I  Ent*»rtHl. 

:  Number.        Tons. 


j  Cleared, 

i  Number.        Tons. 


Coast  wisef. 
Foreign 


210 


618.040  ; 
399.049  I 


481 
116 


298.376 


Total. 


917.089 


597 


918.547 


«The  figure.s  under  the  title  "Coastwise"  refer  to  Ameriean  ve.ssels  doing  busint^ss  between  Hawai- 
ian and  mainland  ports,  but  do  not  include  vess^^ls  engaged  in  trattie  among  the  Hawaiian  iKlandH. 

Statement  of  re^ixeh  entering  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Ilawaiiy  bg  nationalitg^  for  the 
fiscal  gear  ending  June  SO,  190^. 


Nationality. 


American  . . 

British 

Japanese . . 

German 

Chilean  . . . . 
Au.strian  .. 
Norwegian . 

French 

Italian 


Entered. 
Numl)er.  i  Tonnage. 


477  I 

7r> 

29  : 


626, 745 
173, 127 
99, 875 
11.  Ki.^ 
1,332 
2. 070 
2, 1H6 


Cleareil. 
NumbiT.    Tonnage. 


480 
77 
29 


IKW,  478 

175.353 

99.880 

7,1.54 

1.332 

2.070 

2,551 

589 

1.140 


Total. 


593  I 


917,089 


597 


918,547 


PUBLIC   WOKKS. 


Statement  of  appropriations  for  the  department  of  public  works  for  tin'  two  gears  ending 
June  30,  1903;  also  amounls  drawn  from  July  i,  1901,  to  June  SO,  WOii,  and  the 
balance  on  the  latter  dttte. 


Salaries  and  pay  rolls  . 

Current 

Unpaid  bills 


Emergency  fund,  prior  to  July  1,  1901.. 

Roads  and  bridges,  Honolulu  contracts 

Road.  Ninole  homestead  contract 

Honolulu  fire-department  contract 


Road-tax  special  deposit: 

Road-tax  balance.  June  30,  1901 

Receipt",  June  m,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902  . 


Total 

Amount  drawn  by  the  several  road  boards  . 


Balance  to  credit,  July  1,  1902. 


Appniprla- 
tions. 

$:}54,873.00 

2,;i03,32.5.O0 

(Mi,  241.  (K) 

26, 500. 00 

12,849.95 

1,420.00 

12,905.00 


Drawn. 


SI  46, 

679, 

60, 

\ 

3, 

12, 


280. 46 
651.62 
895. 48 
700. 39 
770. 42 
8:W.96 
500.00 
360.00 


Balances. 


2,778,114.55         917,998.32 


$208,592.54 

l,623,(w3.38 

5. 346. 12 

17,029.19 

10.00 

920.00 

4,545.00 


1,860,116.2:^ 


72,988.76 
89. 353. 00 


162.291.75 
107, 808. 73 


Statement  shoving  the  total  amount  collected,  and  from  what  source,  at  the  clerk^s  office  of 
this  department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

Rents : $45,433.24 

Sewerage 13, 999.  83 

Land  sales 36, 459. 00 

Market 13,  432. 10 

(Garbage . .  4, 970. 50 

Excavator 8,  503. 40 

Weights  and  measures 235. 25 

123,033.32 
Government  realizations,  building  permits,  etc 5, 654. 43 


Total 128,687.75 
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SUUement  of  receipts  by  the  bureaus  of  the  department  of  public  works  from  July  i,  1901^  to 
JuneSOf  190^ f  and  paid  into  the  treasury. 

Harbor  master: 

Honolulu $91,650.71 

Hilo 2,664.45 

Powder  ma«»zine: 

Honolulu 2,735.60 

Hilo 397.40 

Kerosene  warehouse: 

Honolulu 5, 884. 44 

Hilo 538.  22 

Waterworks: 

Honolulu 97, 501. 15 

Hilo 6,292.20 

Laupahoehoe 157. 50 

Kahului  and  Wailuku 4, 196. 75 

Kaloa ' 275.00 

Koa<l8,  Honolulu ...  433. 37 

Total 212,  726.  79 

Expenditures  on  roadi<. 

On  account  of  road  tax $107, 808.  73 

On  account  of  emergency  appropriation 9, 470. 81 

On  account  of  current  appropriation 270, 051. 54 

Total 387, 33 1 .  08 

The  number  and  kind  of  instruments  for  land  and  property  required 
for  road  purposes  executed  in  favor  of  the  government  for  the  year 
is  as  follows: 

Deeds 51 

Exchange  deeds 16 

Assignments  of  leases 5 

Bill  of  sale 1 

Agreements 4 

In  the  matter  of  conveyances  to  the  government  the  question  arose 
whether  the  Federal  Government  or  the  Territory  should  be  the 
grantee  in  such  cases.  After  some  discussion  an  opinion  b}'^  Hon. 
Willis  Van  Devanter,  United  States  Assistant  Attorney-General,  was 
adopted  by  the  Interior  Department  to  the  effect  that  where  such  con- 
veyances were  for  public  purposes  they  should  be  made  to  the  Terri- 
tory, leaving  it  an  unsettled  question  as  to  which  government  should 
be  the  grantee  in  other  cases. 

Summarii  of  the  employees  of  the  department  by  nationality. 


Hawaiian  Americans 

846 

Italian  American 

I 

Americans 

Portuguese  Americans 

....       117 
38 

French  American .  .• 

Swedivsh  American 

Galicians 

I 

I 

Portuguese 

....       254 

17 

15 

British  Americans 

Malay 

Porto  Ricans 

1 

British 

2 
12 

•> 

German  Americans 

Filipino 

Pole 

Gilbert  Islander 

1 

German 

Norwegian  Americans 

1 
3 

1 

1 

Jananese  . 

104 

Total 

Chinese 

Spaniards 

3 

9 

1,230 
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IlonohUu  ivateni'ork». 

Appropriations $79, 000. 00 

Exi)ended 50,214.98 

Balance 28,  785. 02 

Collections 97, 501 . 1 5 

New  privileges  granted 352 

Rate.s  i>er  annum  for  new  privileges |»9, 438. 00 

Privileges  discontinued 51 

Loss  in  rates  for  j>ri vildges  discontinued $81^.  00 

The  water  supply  for  Honolulu  is  obtained  partially  from  mountain 
streams,  the  water  of  which  flows  into  the  mains  by  gmvity,  and  par- 
tially from  artesian  wells  in  the  city,  the  water  of  which  is  pumped 
directly  into  the  mains  or  into  reservoirs,  whence  it  flows  into  the 
mains  by  gmvity.  During  the  tivscal  year  it  was  necessary  to  pump 
l,()63,370,t)r)8  gallons,  which  required  a  consumption  of  1,333  tons  of 
coal. 

The  government  conducts  waterworks  for  supply  of  householders 
at  Hilo  and  Laupahoehoe,  island  of  Hawaii,  at  Kanului  and  Wailuku, 
island  of  Maui,  and  at  Kaloa,  island  of  Kauai.  It  is  constructing 
waterworks  for  the  supply  of  householders  at  Lahaina,  island  of  Maui. 

PUBLIC   SUHVKY. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  surveyor. 

The  record  of  field  work  shows  between  17,000  and  18,000  acres 
surveyed  and  subdivided  for  settlement  purposes;  also  surveys  for  new 
roads,  settlement  of  l)oundaries,  water  resources,  resurveys  of  public 
lands,  and  topographical  work;  also  cit\'  surveys  of  lines  for  widening 
and  extending  streets,  street  grades,  grades  for  water  pipes  and  levels 
for  fire  plugs,  car-track  grades,  lines  forpolesfor  electric  wires,  street 
plans  and  profiles  showing  position  and  elevation  of  car  tracks,  sewers, 
and  sidewalks,  reports  on  applications  for  building  permits,  and  sur- 
veys of  government  and  private  properties  reiiuirea  for  street  improve- 
ments. 

OFFICE    WORK. 

The  general  work  of  the  office  has  been  carried  on  in  quite  the  same  lines  as  those 
prevailing  in  January,  1901. 

The  number  of  maps,  tracings,  plans,  i)rints,  and  descriptions  applied  for  by  the 
various  departments  of  the  government  have  shown  a  marked  increase  during  the 
past  year.  The  field  parties  have  recpiired  many  tracings,  copies  of  former  surveys, 
and  such  data.  The  various  public  improvements  have  necessitated  much  work  on 
our  part  in  furnishing  street  hues,  grades,  descriptions  of  all  lands  taken  for  puV)lic 
purposes,  and  in  most  transactions  report^  were  submitted  giving  areas,  valuations, 
and  recommendations.  The  correspondence  shows  that  411  letters  were  written, 
•many  of  which  were  carefully  considered  reports  on  applications  for  the  acquirement 
of  government  lands  by  purchase,  lease,  or  otherwise. 

Three  hundred  and  ninety-eight  grants  have  been  platted  in  on  the  registered  maps, 
and  there  now  remains  but  the  adding  of  a  limited  number  of  government  deeds  to 
bring  this  important  work  up  to  date. 

Block  tracings  of  the  principal  portion  of  Honolulu,  giving  the  frontages,  area«,  et<;., 
have  been  furnished  to  the  tax  assessor's  office.  This  involved  a  vast  amount  of 
computations,  as  the  numerous  holdings  are  mostly  very  irregular  in  shape.  Total 
area,  1,450  acres. 

The  large  map  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  compiled  from  the  numerous  maps  and 
records  on  file  in  this  office,  has  been  completed.     This  valuable  map  is  draw^n  to  a 

8750—02 2 
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scale  of  10,000  feet  to  the  inch,  and  in  addition  to  the  usual  information  represented 
are  contour  lines  showing  approximate  heights  at  intervals  of  300  feet.  The  new 
map  of  Oahu,  now  under  compilation,  is  nearly  completed. 

Number  of  new  maps,  tracings,  and  charts  registered  and  filed 143 

Number  of  copies  of  surveys  furnished 187 

Number  of  field  books  registered  and  filed 34 

Number  of  tracings  furnished  (not  including  tracings  and  sketch  plans  attached 

to  descriptions  of  surveys  furnisheti ) 175 

Number  of  blue  prints  furnished 580 

Number  of  reports  and  official  letters 411 

The  foregoing  gives  but  a  general  idea  of  the  routine  work  of  the  office,  as  there  is 
much  done  in  the  way  of  checking  old  surveys  and  giving  information  on  a  great 
variety  of  matters  relating  to  private  and  government  lanas  not  referred  to  in  the 
above  items. 

As  a  general  rule,  all  matters  where  land  boundaries  are  in  dispute  require  much 
time  in  careful  study. 

HYDROGRAPHIC   SURVEYS. 

The  TJ.  S.  S.  Albatross,  Capt.  Chauncey  Thomas,  has  been  engaged  in  these  waters 
during  the  months  of  April,  May,  and  June,  making  soundings  and  dredgings  that 
will  tS  of  great  interest. 

We  have  endeavored  to  assist  in  this  work  by  furnishing  copies  of  such  maps  and 
tracings  of  all  the  islands  as  we  have  at  hand.  Captain  Thomas  will  furnish  this 
oflftce  with  the  results  of  the  survey  at  an  early  date,  w  hich  courtesy  will  be  highly 
appreciated. 

Some  work  has  been  done  to  bring  the  chart  of  Honolulu  Harbor  up  to  date. 

A  thorough  survey  of  Kapua  entrance  and  approaches  at  Waikiki,  south  coast  of 
Oahu,  has  been  completed  to  facilitate  the  landing  of  the  Pacific  cable. 


The  local  standard  and  Greenwich  time  have  l)een  obtained  from  transit  observa- 
tions and  the  steam- whistle  signal  given  as  usual.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  in 
the  near  future  secure  a  standard  time  ball  apparatus. 

Honolulu  is  now  an  important  shipping  point,  and  needs  this  improved  time  signal 
for  navigators,  as  well  as  for  others. 

TRANSFER  OF   PROPERTY   TO   THE   UNITED   STATES  COAST    AND  GEODETIC   SURVEY. 

On  March  8,  acting  under  instructions  received  from  the  Superintendent  of  the 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  made  a  formal 
request  for  such  property  and  records  as  were  considered  to  properly  belong  to  a 
coast  and  geodetic  survey. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  we  have  transferred  the  12-inch  transit,  which  has 
been  used  solely  for  triangulation  purposes,  and  something  like  ninety  volumes  of 
reports,  scientific  works,  mathematical  tables,  etc. 

It  was  found  impracticable  to  transfer  any  of  our  own  records  for  the  reason  that 
the  geodetic  and  land  surveys  that  have  been  made  here  in  the  past  are  so  inex- 
tricably intermingled  that  they  can  not  be  separated. 

PLANS   FOR   FUTURE   WORK. 

The  work  for  the  coining  year  will  be  determined  by  the  necessities  of  the  case. 
The  homestead  surveys  will  be  pushed  rapidly  and  the  city  work  will  be  advanced 
as  opportunity  offers. 

Forest  reservation  line  to  be  established  along  the  2,100-foot  elevation  in  South 
Hilo  and  a  survey  and  map  made  of  the  Makai  section,  showing  topographical  and 
other  'features  in  order  that  the  land  commissioner  may  offer  further  clearing  permits 
to  agriculture. 

Five  thousand  acres  of  Kiolakoa,  Puumakaa,  and  Puueo,  in  Kau,  Hawaii,  is  to  be 
set  apart  for  a  forest  reservation  and  the  remainder  laid  out  into  homesteads. 
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Statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  survey  department, 

EXPENDITURES. 


Salary  of  surveyor,  meteorologrist.  and  iuisi»<tant8. 

Expenses  of  survey  and  oflRee  work , 

Publishing  maps 

Meteorology 


Total  . 


Appropria- 
tion. 


Drawn. 


r23,000.00     $11,500.00 

48,000.00  I    21,096.98 

1,(K)0.00  i  68H.96 

750.00  i  214.50 


?3,360.00  I    33.500.44 


Balance. 


$11,500.00 

26.903.02 

911.04 

535,50 


9,849.56 


RECEII'TS. 

Published  maps $77. 50 

Tracings 57. 50 

Blue  prints 53. 50 

Rating  chronometers 17. 60 

Data  furnished 82. 00 


Total 238. 00 

[Extracts  from  the  report  of  Curtis  .1.  Lyons,  esq.,  Territorial  meteorologist.] 

Records  of  daily  rainfall  have  been  received  from  about  eighty  stations,  said 
records  being  made  by  voluntary  ol)8erver8,  and  the  monthly  totals  published  in 
Honolulu  palmers  about  the  15th  of  the  succeeding  month.  About  one  half  of  the 
rain  gauges  required  have  been  furnished  by  the  (jrovernnient,  the  other  half  being 
private  property.  Copper  gauges  are  in  a  great  measure  replacing  the  older  tin  ones, 
which  are  not  lasting,  and  fresh  measuring  glasses  are  furnished  in  case  of  breakage. 

Six  observers  are  furnished  with  maximum  and  minimum  thermometers,  and  one 
with  a  u^ercurial  barometer  at  Pepeekeo,  Hilo.  These  observers  report  daily  tem- 
perature, also  direction  of  the  wind  and  brief  notes  of  the  weather.  Three  observers 
also  make  daily  observations  of  humidity  and  report  thereon. 

The  observations  at  the  central  office,  at  1508  Alexander  street,  have  been  kept  up 
and  somewhat  enlarged  in  scope,  involving  about  thirty  entries  a  dav.  This  closes 
the  nineteenth  year  of  the  series.  The  publication  of  these  observations,  as  well  as 
those  at  the  outetations  in  permanent  form,  begins  with  the  year  1892  and  ends 
with  the  year  1898,  this  last  having  been  published  within  the  last  twelve  months. 
Every  month  a  summary,  including  the  averages  and  changes  and  comparison  with 
normal  meteorological  conditions,  is  nublished  in  the  local  papers.  This  includes 
also  the  average  temperature  and  other  items  from  outside  stations,  especially  the 
percentage  of  district  rainfall  as  compared  with  the  normal. 

A  pamphlet  is  now  in  press  giving  the  entire  monthlv  rainfall  of  each  station  from 
the  beginning  of  observation  when  such  beginning  was  f)efore  1897,  aiul  coming  down 
to  the  close  of  1900.  In  some  cases  this  covers  a  period  of  twenty  or  more  years. 
The  table  gives  the  normal  average  for  each  month  of  the  year  and  the  average 
yearly  rainfall  for  each  station.  As  this  table  covers  the  entire  group,  it  is  hoped 
that  it  will  be  found  very  useful  for  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Territory. 

The  United  States  Monthly  Weather  Review,  the  organ  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at 
Washington,  publishes  very'  full  reports  which  are  forwarded  from  here,  and  the 
editor  has  shown  an  especial  interest  in  this  station.  The  Hydrographic  Office  also 
receives  reports  from  this  office.  Our  published  annual  reports  are  sent  to  the 
leading  observatories  and  weather  offices  abroad,  and  the  puolications  received  in 
exchange  have  built  up  an  extensive  library  for  this  office,  which  should  be  well 
cared  for,  for  the  benefit  of  future  students. 


The  automatic  tide  gauge  in  Honolulu  Harbor  is  under  the  charge  of  this  office, 
and  is  in  continuous  service,  this  being  one  of  the  important  stations  of  the  world. 
Duplicates  of  the  records  have  been  sent  to  Washington,  up  to  April  of  this  year,  to 
the  tidal  division  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey.  The  apparatus 
has  been  thoroughly  overhauled  of  late  and  is  in  good  order,  but  i^eeds  a  new  shelter 
house.  Seismic  waves  are  a  special  object  of  record,  and  a  very  interesting  series 
has  lately  occurred.  The  mean  sea  level  is  also  an  especial  matter  of  study  and  has 
shown  some  remarkable  variations  in  the  last  twelve  months.  The  rising  and  falling 
of  the  water  in  our  artesian- well  subterranean  reservoir  is  also  noted. 
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The  following  brief  statement  of  the  organization  and  methods  of 
the  public  survey  department  was  prepared  also  by  Mr.  Lyons: 

The  Hawaiian  Government  survey  was  primarily  and  is  still  mainlv  a  eadastral 
survey.  Its  initial  object  was  to  locate  on  general  mai>s  all  titles  that  had  previous 
to  its  inception  been  issued  by  the  Government,  and  thereby  account  for  all  the  land 
in  tv.e  then  Kingdom,  and  enable  the  Government  to  act  intelligentlv  in  anv  disposal 
it  might  make  of  the  remainder.  And  also  to  survey  in  detail  all  Government  lx)und- 
aries  and  all  lands  subdivided  for  sale  or  lease  })y  the  (iovernment,  and  to  assist  in 
settling  traditional  but  unsurveyed  boundaries  of  lands,  l)oth  Government  and  private. 
The  special  need  of  such  a  survev  was  very  much  increa^^ed  bv  the  fact  tbat  all  the 
magnetic  surveys  by  which  title  had  been  given  were  simply  detached  independent 
surveys,  unconnected  with  any  general  system  or  common  reference  points. 

The  authority  for  it  was  derived  from  'the  law  which  directed  the  minister  of  the 
interior  to  make  all  necessary  surveys  of  (lovernment  lands,  and  from  the  appropria- 
tions which  have  from  time  to  time  been  made  by  the  legislature. 

As  a  matter  of  wise  public  policy  there  has  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  survey 
that  of  making  all  maps  needed  for  public  purposes,  also  that  of  uiaking  exact  meas- 
urements and  records  needed  for  public  use.  The  experience  of  the  country  has 
abundantly  justified  this  policy.  Of  such  exact  measurement  work  may  be  men- 
tioned tide  observations,  time  observations  for  public  standard,  meteorological,  mag- 
netic, topographic,  and  hydrographic. 

As  is  necessary  in  all  reliable  general  surveys  the  work  is  based  on  a  general  trian- 
gulation,  which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  all  kinds  of  surveys  which  are  or  may  yet 
be  needed,  including  hydrographic,  topographical,  and  geological.  This  triangulation 
was  made  in  thorough  accordance  with  the  methods  and  principles  of  the  Ignited 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic;  Survey. 

The  system  of  land  division  in  the  islancis  is  compliciited,  and  from  the  nature  of 
the  country  irregular,  but  it  has  been  scientifically  dealt  with,  and  any  attempt  to 
revolutionize  the  survey  system  would  be  disastrous.  The  triangulation  points  serve 
the  same  purpose  to  the  location  of  lands  that  the  meridians  and  parallels  do  on  the 
United  States  land  system. 

As  the  land  was  originally  minutely  subdivided  by  the  Hawaiians  themselves,  and 
as  the  ownership  was  continued  when  Government  titles  were  given,  a  great  many 
maps  have  been  needed,  considering  the  size  of  the  country. 

The  survey  was  begun  in  1871,  under  Prof.  W.  I).  Alexander  as  surveyor-general, 
Ferdinand  W.  Hutchison  being  minister  of  the  interior  under  Kamehameha  V.  The 
number  of  skilled  employees  has  varied  from  three  to  a  dozen.  It  has  })een  neces- 
sary for  a  portion  of  them  to  understand  the  Hawaiian  language,  partly  for  the  sake 
of  understanding  the  land-commission  records,  most  of  the  surveys  and  awards  being 
in  Hawaiian,  and  partly  for  communicating  with  Hawaiians  who  consult  the  office. 
The  survey  has  been  a  general  information  oHice  for  the  public  on  all  matters  con- 
nected with  lands,  also  for  scientist's,  naval  otiicers,  and  others  from  abroad.  In  the 
development  of  the  country  it  has  fulfilled  an  imj)ortant  j)art. 

The  courts  of  law  and  the  legal  fraternity  make  ccmstant  use  of  the  maps  and 
reconifl  of  the  survey.  The  poorest  Hawaiian  can  come  and  find,  free  of  cost,  the 
probable  location  or  the  existence  or  the  nonexistence  of  such  titles  as  he  may  be 
concerned  in.  The  peculiar  conditions  of  the  country  have  made  such  matters 
peculiarly  dependent  upon  maps,  largely  from  absence  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
of  boundary  fences. 

All  the  surveying  connected  with  the  development  of  a  city  like  Honolulu,  includ- 
ing leveling  and  grading,  has  been  done  by  this  office.  Preliminary  surveys  of  most 
of  the  harbors  have  been  made.  Many  of  these  were  published  by  the  United  States 
Hydrographic  Office. 

The  unit  of  measurement  adopted  is  the  foot,  as  being  adapted  to  public  needs,  and 
the  standard  of  direction  the  true  meridian.  As  the  old  surveys  were  in  chains,  and 
the  bearings  simply  local  magnetic  in  a  country  where  local  attra(!tion  was  prevalent 
everywhere,  the  work  of  redu(;tion  has  been  great. 

As  there  are  over  2,000  maps  on  file  in  the  office,  and  all  the  documentary  matter 
connected  with  them,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  oltice  is  one  of  great  importance  to  the 
Territory.  Where  an  office  has  been  carried  on  in  the  manner  indicated  it  becomes 
almost  impossible  to  divide  its  records  among  new  organizations,  and  a  policy  of 
copying  would  seem  better  than  that  of  absolute  removal  of  any  records. 

In  the  matter  of  ownership  of  lands  the  bureau  has  confined  itself  mainly  to  origi- 
nal titles,  i.  e.,  to  the  location  and  identification  of  land  commission  awards  and 
Government  grants.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  keep  track  of  transfers  and  divi- 
sion of  private  lands,  except  to  procure  and  place  on  file  copies  of  (dty  tracts  placed 
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on  the  market  bv  real  estate  dealers, 
supplementarv  division. 


This  work,  if  undertaken,  should  have  a  special 


The  triangulation  of  the  group  is  practically  completeil  and  theoretit^illy  handed 
id  Geocletic  Survey.     But  it  should  be  far  more  perfect  in  many 


The  Territorial  survey  neeila  all 


over  to  the  Coast  and  < 

respects,  especially  as  to  records  and  monumenti?. 

these  for  its  own  purposes. 

The  general  maps  need  more  complete  compiling  and  very  many  need  renewal 
owing  to  so  much  consultation. 

The  boundaries  of  Government  lands  neeil  detailed  delimiting  surveys  and  descrip- 
tions. There  are  many  of  these  which,  while  laid  down  on  the  maps  from  such  data 
as  are  at  hand,  still  are  not  definitely  marke<l  on  the  ground,  and  are  not  accurately 
described  by  bearings  and  distances  of  the  lines. 


PUBLIC   LANDS. 

Thero  in  an  increasing  demand  for  small  holdings  and  the  work  of 
the  commission  of  public  lands  j)romises  to  increase  steadily  if  funds 
are  availal)le. 

The  following  data  are  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  Mr.  Edmund 
S.  Boyd,  commissioner  of  public  lands. 

Land  iranmction^  for  the  year  ending  Jane  30,  1902,  shonnng  lands  taken  up  under  the 
various  systems  of  the  land  act  of  1895  (other  than  cash  sales  and  Olaa  purchaMs  under 
special-  conditions  of  Part  IX). 


Laud  districts. 

Right  of  purchase  leow?. 

Homestead. 

Number. 

Acres,      j     Value. 

Number. 

Acres. 

First — Hilo  and  Puna                      .           ..     . 

i:1 

11 

1 

4,rxSH.40 

599. 73 

1,319.31 

9-2.46 

$2(5,238.18 

9.  :M2.  57 

2. 375. 39 

924.  (H) 

Second — Haniakua  and  Kohala 

Third— Kona  and  Kau 

Fourth — Maui  and  Molokai 

Fifth— Oahu 

33 

i;^.29 

Total 

97 

(•»,  599. 90 

38.880.74 

3;i 

i:V).29 

Under  the  homestead  lease  system  no  appraisements  are  made. 
Rights  are  inalienable. 

CASH    SALES. 

Ix)t  27,  Part  C,  Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii,  4.20  acres $315 

Waiohina,  Kau,  Hawaii,  3.85  acres 525 

The  above  shows  transactions  under  cash  sales  for  the  year. 

Lot  27,  Part  C,  Olaa,  was  an  undesirable  remnant  bounded  on  all  sides  by  private 
lands,  and  of  no  good  to  hold.  It  was  decided  to  be  sold  to  the  highest  bidder  and 
brought  in  $75  an  acre. 

The  land  in  Waiohina  was  sold  for  church  purposes  to  the  Anglican  Church  of 
Hawaii. 

LAND    LICENSES. 


Licensee,  Henry  Waterhouse  &  Co.,  trustee  for  J.  H.  and  Phoebe  K.  liaymond; 
location,  Polipoli  Spring,  Wailuku,  Maui;  term,  twenty  years;  annual  rental,  $200. 

This  license  was  granted  to  the  above  parties  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the 
surplus  water  from  Polipoli  Spring,  which  is  6,(X)0  feet  above  sea  level,  by  means  of 
pipes,  to  more  advantageous  points  for  supplying  their  cattle  with  water,  thus  avoid- 
ing the  necessity  for  their  traveling  long  distances  and  to  such  a  great  height  to  the 
same. 

They  to  construct  and  maintain  watering  troughs  on  public  lands  along  its  line. 
This  license  was  also  granted  in  the  interest  of  the  development  of  grazing  and  agri- 
culture and  the  enhancing  of  the  values  of  the  public  lanas  of  Kamaole,  Kahikinui, 
and  Kanaio. 
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General  leases. 


Date  of  lease. 


Sept.  24, 1901* 
Dec.21,lWl.. 
Nov.  80,1901.. 

Feb.  26, 1902.. 

Dok 

Do»» 

May  24, 1902.. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do 

Do« 

Do 

June  2«,  1902  • 


Lessee. 


Samuel  Kauhane. 

ChlnWoCo 

Walanae  Co 


Onomea  Sugar  Co  . 

H.P.Baldwin 

do 

R.R.Hind 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Hutchinson  Sugar  Plan- 
tation Co. 
Pepeekeo  Sugar  Co 


A.C.Dowsett. 


Location. 


Manuka,  Kau,  Hawaii 

Palama-kai,  Honolulu,  Oahu. . . 

•Lualualel.Waianae,  Oahu  (cane 
land}. 

Kaapoko,  Hilo,  Hawaii 

Koolau,  Maui 

....do 

Kahei,  Kohala,  Hawaii  (cane 
land). 

do 

Opihipau,  Kohala,  Hawaii 
(grazing  land). 

HuKiaa,  Kohala,  Hawaii  (graz- 
ing land). 

Kiolakaa-Pumakaa,  Kau,  Ha- 
waii. 

Kaupakuea,  Hilo,  Ha  wail  (cane 
land). 

Wailau,  Molokai 


Area. 

Term. 

22,800.00 

17.80 

3,832.00 

Year*. 
10 
5 
5 

160.00 

12,600.00 

6,600.00 

455.00 

5 
21 
21 

6 

86.00 
449.00 

5 
5 

380.00 

5 

5,000.00 

21 

210.00 

5 

2,000.00 

21 

Annual 
rental. 


$75 

285 
9,000 

520 
1,100 
4,000 

900 

100 
314 

266 

200 

600 

100 


a  This  land  was  leased  for  grazing  purposes.  The  area  designated  may  mislead  such  persons  that 
are  not  familiar  with  the  land  of  Manuka,  and  to  criticise  the  action  of  this  Department  in  leasing 
such  a  large  area  for  such  an  "  inadequate ' '  or,  more  properly  saying,  insignificant  figure.  To  justify 
Jts  action,  It  Is  well  to  explain  the  situation  fully,  viz:  The  land  of  Manuka  is  situated  in  the  district 
of  South  Kona,  and  its  boundary  on  the  west  is  the  dividing  line  between  the  districts  of  South  Kona 
and  Kau,  and  wholly  covered  with  a-a  rock,  with  the  exception  of  about  500  acres  of  fairly  good 
gazing  land.  In  the  disintegrated  lava  there  has  in  recent  years  sprung  up  a  very  dense  forest  of 
Ohla  (an  indigenous  tree),  which  covers  about  2,000  a(.'res,  and  may  in  time  cover  a  greater  area. 

This  2,000  acres  of  forest  land  Is  impracticable  for  any  purpose,  even  grazing,  as  the  rugged  character 
of  the  a-a  rock  prevalent  in  the  Kona  district  is  dangerous  to  life  and  limbs  of  any  animal  kind 
except  goats.  The  rest  Is  simply  barren  lava  waste  devoid  of  any  vegetation,  arid  and  waterless. 
Consequently,  It  simmers  down  to  the  fact  that  the  lessee  has  only  practically  500  acres  of  land  from 
which  ne  can  realize  anything.  The  lease  also  requires  the  lessee  to  preserve  the  forest  and  to  reforest 
same  In  places  where  same  appears  in  state  of  diminution,  and  to  keep  land  where  practicable  clear 
of  lantana. 

bThls  land  was  leased  In  two  tracts,  namely:  (1)  All  that  forest  land  extending  from  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  Ahupuaa  of  Honomanu  to  the  western  brink  of  the  j?ulch  of  Wallua-ikI  and  from 
ocean  to  boundary  of  Haiku  above.  (2)  All  that  forest  land  extenduig  from  the  western  brink  of 
Wallua-iki  gulch  to  the  western  brink  of  the  gulch  Ir>etween  the  lands  of  Kapaula  and  Puakea  (or 
Paakea)  and  extending  from  the  ocean  to  boundary  of  Haiku  above.  Both  are  situate  on  the 
northeastern  side  of  the  Island  of  Maui. 

These  leases  were  sold  at  public  auction  under  the  following  conditions  as  to  forest,  etc.:  Lessee  Is 
prohibted  from  cutting  or  allowing  to  be  cut  any  forest  trees,  except  for  fencing  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, to  be  used  on  premises  or  for  development,  storage  and  transportation  of  water,  to  replant 
forest  where  It  appears  in  state  of  diminution.  It  also  prohibits  the  running  of  cattle  on  the  premises, 
■  requires  the  extermination  of  wild  cattle;  lessee  to  build  and  maintain  a  substantial  fence  along  the 
upper  side  of  the  old  Government  road  and  to  prevent  stock  from  trespassing  on  the  land;  and  not  to 
Interfere  with  vested  interests  in  water  on  leased  premises;  to  furnish  homesteaders  with  water  for 
domestic  and  irrigation  purposes  at  convenient  points.  These  are  the  principal  conditions  of  the 
leases. 

Main  purpose  of  course,  Is  for  water,  an  article  very  much  sought  after  by  the  vast  sugar  enterprises 
to  the  west  of  this  island. 

This  land,  though  of  an  extremely  rugged  and  almost  Inaccessible  character  and  impos.sible  of  cul- 
tivation on  this  account,  holds  a  large  quantity  of  water  which  goes  to  the  sea,  benefiting  nothing 
and  nobody,  and  the  land  has  never  to  my  knowledge  brought  any  revenue  to  the  Government. 

Under  these  conditions  I  think  the  Government  Is  very  fortunate  in  deriving  a  revenue  from  these 
lands;  but  this  is  not  all.  By  these  leases  the  Government  is  insured  against  the  destruction  of  the 
forest  by  the  Inroad  of  cattle,  or  from  fires. 

c Leased  under  forest  conditions.  To  fence  (repair  and  maintain  same)  the  whole  area,  to  prevent 
the  Inroad  of  cattle,  to  preserve  and  increase  the  forest.  These  lands  have  no  natural  water  supply, 
depending  mostly  on  rain  for  moisture.  What  water  the  lessees  can  conserve  and  impound  is  of 
course  appurtenant  thereto. 


Receipts  public  lands  office  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1901. 


LAND   REVENUE. 

Rents: 

General  leases $42,977.54 

Right  of  purchase  leases 2,  750.  31 

Olaa  leases 240.31 

Kaimu  leases 3.  75 

Miscellaneous 498. 80 

Interest: 

Homesteads 291.50 

Special  agreements 2, 870. 94 

Cash  freeholds 15.85 
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Receipts  public  lands  office  from  January  1  to  June  SO^  1901 — Continued. 

LAND  REVENUE — continued. 
Interest — Continoed . 

Olaa  agreements $16. 66 

Fees 392.00 

Total 50,067.65 

LAND  SALES. 

Purchase,  right  of  purchase  leases $20, 512. 12 

Special  agreements 6, 626. 41 

Homestc^ 2, 369. 20 

Olaa  lots 1,104.46 

Kaimu 26. 00 

Cash  sales 626.00 

Total 31,162.18 

Land  revenue 50, 067. 66 

Land  sales 31 ,  162. 18 

Total 81,219.83 

The  above  shows  receipts  of  this  commission  for  the  six  months  ending  June  30, 
1901,  which  have  not  as  yet  been  reported.  A  good  showing  is  made  especially  in 
land  sales.  You  will  notice  by  comparing  this  statement  with  the  one  nereunder 
that  the  amount  is  comparatively  greater  than  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902, 
This  is  occasioned  by  the  purchase  price  being  paid  in  on  agreements  falling  due 
during  this  period. 

Receipts  public  lands  office  during  the  year  ending  June  SO^  190i. 

LAND   REVENUE. 

Bents: 

General  leases $95, 577. 93 

Right  of  purchase  leases 5, 266. 20 

Olaa  leases 193. 23 

Puukapu  leases 21 .  00 

Miscellaneous 1,  233. 60 

Interest: 

Homestead 355. 34 

Special  agreements 1, 087. 63 

Olaa  agreements 61 .  00 

Fees 65.50 

Total 103,886.69 

LAND   SALES. 

Purchase,  right  of  purchase  leases $9, 518. 07 

Special  agreements 1, 902. 14 

Homesteads 1, 288. 88 

Olaa  lots 12. 40 

Cash  sales 315.00 

13,036.49 

Land  revenue 103, 886. 69 

Land  sales 13,036.49 

116,923.18 

The  above  shows  an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  this  commission  for  the  past  year, 
and  has  fulfilled  all  predictions  made  in  our  annual  report  of  1900. 
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Expenditures  of  the  commission. 


I  Appropria- 
tion. 


Salary  of  commissioner $7, 200. 00  j 

Salary  of  secretary,  clerks,  subagents,  rangers,  etc i  18, 960. 00  j 

Incidentals I  5, 250. 00 

Preliminary  roads  and  trails |  7, 000. 00 

Expenses  filing  boundary  certificates j  300. 00 

Total I  38,710.00 

I 


$3,600.00 
8,920.00 
3,360.10 


15,950.70 


Balance. 


«:?,600.00 

10,040.00 

1,889.90 

7,000.00 

229.40 


22, 759. 30 


The  above  table  shows  a  very  small  balance  in  our  appropriation  for  incidentals, 
and  amounts  to  less  than  the  pro  rata  for  the  year. 

Expenses  for  printing  and  advertising  have  been  quite  heav^',  as  new  blanks  had 
to  be  printed  to  conform  to  section  73  of  the  organic  act.  Activity  in  land  transac- 
tions also  occasioned  a  heavy  expenditure  for  advertisements,  and  can  not  be  avoided 
unless  we  curtail  land  transactions;  to  do  so  would  show  a  lack  of  progressiveness. 

Nothing  has  been  spent  on  preliminary  roads  and  trails.  The  difficulty  which 
this  office  has  to  meet  in  dealing  with  this  question  has  yet  to  be  solved. 

It  is  a  criticism  sometimes  made  on  work  of  this  office  that  lands  have  been  laid 
out  in  advance  of  the  construction  of  roads,  whereby  smaller  value  attached  to  the 
land  itself  and  the  settler  was  hampereti  in  the  operations  for  the  lack  of  suitable 
roads,  both  of  which  statements  are  undeniably  correct. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  such  opening  of  lands  were  held  back  until  suitable  roads 
were  completed  it  would  cause  an  indefinite  delay  in  land  transactions,  and  the 
results  so  tar  achieved  would  not  now  be  in  evidence. 

This  appropriation  can  only  be  expended  as  designated  by  the  item;  that  is  to  say, 
for  "Preliminary  roads  and  trails."  We  are  about  to  construct  some  very  neces- 
sary work  under  this  appropriation  during  the  coming  year. 

The  problem  which  this  office  has  to  face  is,  whether  to  delay  indefinitely  the  open- 
ing of  public  lands  until  good  roads  can  be  completed  or  to  meet  the  demand  for  lands 
by  rougher  immediate  means  of  access,  with  the  expectation  that  improved  roads 
will  follow  the  settlement  of  lands.  I  say  supply  the  demand  as  an  initiative  and 
the  rest  will  shape  itself. 

SURVEY   WORK. 

This  work  is  still  under  the  supervision  of  the  Government  survey  office. 
A  total  area  of  about  8,000  acres  and  averaging  10  to  50  acres  a  lot  has  been  sur- 
veyed and  subdivided  during  the  year. 

Statement  of  land  patents  issued. 


Homestead  leases 

Right  of  purchase  leases 

Time  payment 

Cash  freehold 

Cash  purchase 

Land  exchange 

Puukapu  lots 

Total 


Number 
issued. 


Acreage. 


i  Considera- 
j       tion. 


135.23  ; 

2,878.09  I 
977.64  I 
333.70  i 
322.57  ; 

1,047.56 
16.47  ; 


SI,  316. 95 
15, 454. 69 
13,029.45 

1,271.55 
36,011.00 

1,913.00 
41.15 


5,711.26    69,037.79 


Land  patents  issued  on  land-commission  awards: 

Number  issued 15 

Acreage 27, 838. 26 

Commutation $79. 98 

From  the  present  outlook  and  from  the  applications  on  file,  the  number  of  land 
patents  to  be  issued  on  confirmation  of  land-commission  awards  during  the  coming: 
year  will  far  exceed  in  number  those  of  last  year. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

At  the  Government  nurseiy  the  following  forage  plants  have  been 
cultivated:  Alfalfa,  red  clover,  crimson  clover,  teosinte,  sorghum, 
buffalo  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  maize,  and  pencilleria,  records  of 
which  are  kept  by  which  information  is  gained  as  to  the  value  of  these 
plants  for  cultivation  here. 

In  the  same  grounds  experiments  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation 
of  Hawaiian  and  Samoan  taro  and  yams. 

NEW   INDUSTRIES. 

Sisal. — Through  the  agency  of  the  Territorial  bureau  of  agriculture 
and  forestry  the  cultivation  of  sisal,  Aijart*  xisalatui^  a  fiber  plants 
was  taken  up  several  vears  ago,  and  at  the  present  time  there  is  one 
plantation  with  several  hundred  acres  of  sisjil  under  cultivation  on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  another  of  considerable  area  has  just  been  started  on 
the  island  of  Molokai,  and  a  third  is  about  to  be  begun  on  the  island 
of  Kauai.  The  Oahu  plantation  is  nearly  ready  to  take  off  its  first 
crop  and  is  putting  up  its  machinery. 

As  the  sisal  plant  will  thrive  in  rocky  and  comparatively  barren 
soils,  its  successful  cultivation  will  be  of  importance  in  utilizing  such 
lands  as  well  as  in  adding  to  the  products  of  toe  Territory  and  furnish- 
ing a  new  demand,  for  labor. 

it  is  to  lie  hoped  that  success  in  the  production  of  fiber  suitable  for 
cordage  will  promptl}^  lead  up  to  the  establishment  of  local  factories 
for  its  manufacture. 

Cador  Oil  {Ricinvi<  eonnnunh). — This  plant  has  grown  wild  for 
many  years  in  different  parts  of  the  islands  with  great  hixuriancc.  It 
is  a  perennial  in  this  climate. 

Mr.  Koelling  has  80  acres  under  cultivation  on  the  island  of  Oahu 
and  feels  encouraged  to  double  the  extent  of  his  plantation.  He  esti- 
mates a  yield  of  2  tons  of  beans  per  acre  of  his  best  land  and  1^  ton» 
from  inferior  land.  The  percentage  of  oil  ])v  hydraulic  pressure  \^ 
45  per  cent  and  by  the  benzine  process  55  per  cent.  This  would  give 
a  possible  275  gallons  of  oil  per  acre,  worth  in  San  Francisco  ^201. 25 
for  No.  1  grade  and  $220  for  No.  2  grade. 

The  plants  are  set  4  feet  apart  and  are  cultivated  by  hoeing  and 
horse  plowing. 

Vanilla. — ^Experiments  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  vanilla  bean  and  its  preparation  for  the  market  with 
little  other  result  than  the  demonstration  of  the  suitability  of  our 
soil  and  climate  for  its  production.  During  the  past  year  a  small 
plantation  has  been  started  in  South  Kona,  island  of  Hawaii,  for  its 
cultivation. 

Tobacco. — Although  tobacco  has  been  cultivated  in  these  islands  for 
many  years  in  a  desultory  way  the  product  has  never  >)een  properly 
cured  and  the  question  of  the  suitability  of  soil  and  climate  for  the 
production  of  tine  grades  is  still  unsettled.  The  fact,  however,  that 
tobacco  ^rows  wild  in  many  parts  of  the  group  would  seem  to  be 
encouraging. 

Mr.  Smith,  in  charge  of  the  Hawaii  experiment  station,  report* 
that  he  is  planning  to  experiment  with  Sumatra  tobacco  at  the  station. 
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PINEAPPLE  CULTIVATION. 


The  business  of  raising  and  canning  pineapples  is  a  growing  one 
and  promises  considerable  development.     In  its  several  varieties  the 
ineapple  has  a  wide  range  of  soil  and  elevation.     At  present  there  is 
ut  one  cannery,  which  has  put  up  the  past  year  6,200  cases,  which 
have  been  sent  to  the  mainland. 


I 


The  following  information  in  relation  to  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the 
cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  the  yield  of  sugar  per  acre,  and  the  total 
yield  for  the  past  seven  years,  tne  yield  per  acre  bv  islands  in  the  year 
1901,  and  the  comparative  statement  of  the  yield  of  irrigated  and 
unirrigated  plantations  for  the  past  seven  years  were  furnished  by 
Mr.  C.  F.  Eckart,  the  director  of  the  experiment  station  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters  Association: 

During  the  year  endinj?  September  30,  1901,  approximately  25,000  tons  of  mixed 
fertilizers  were  applied  to  Hawaiian  sugar  lands.  In  addition  to  these  some  15,000 
tons  of  special  fertilizers,  such  as  tankage,  fish  scrap,  bone  meal,  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
the  various  forms  of  lime  were  also  used,  making  the  average  fertilization  with  bought 
material,  per  acre,  about  1,000  pounds.  The  waste  products  of  the  sugar  mill,  such 
as  mud -press  cakes,  molasses,  and  furnace  ash,  are  largely  conserved  and  applied  as 
manures,  along  with  the  accumulated  refuse  from  the  stock  pens,  on  many  plantations. 
The  amount  of  the  latter  material,  used  in  this  way  is  not  definitely  known,  but 
annually  reaches  into  thousands  of  tons. 

The  question  of  fertilization  has  been  closely  studied  by  the  managers  of  the  various 
plantations,  and  owing  to  the  diversified  conditions  as  regards  climate  and  soil, 
practices  vary  materially  respecting  times  and  methods  of  applying  manures  on  the 
different  estates.  The  forms  in  which  the  separate  fertilizing  elements  are  applied 
is  influenced  by  a  consideration  of  the  rainfall  and  elevation  of  lands  to  be  treated, 
while  the  proportions  of  the  ingredients  to  be  used  are  measured  by  soil  deficiencies 
and  the  requirements  of  cane. 

Exhaustive  chemical  analyses  of  Hawaiian  soils  have  been  made  and  the  demands 
made  by  the  crop  upon  the  plant  foods  have  been  carefully  investigated.  An  idea 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  fertilizing  formulas  vary  on  the  different  islands  may  be 
gained  from  the  following  table: 


Potash. 

Phosphoric  acid. 

Nitrogen. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Highest. 

Maui 

Per  cent. 
4.13 
4.89 
4.03 
8.50 

Per  cent. 
17.24 
10.10 
2*2.54 
14.66 

Per  cent. 
5.10 
5.68 
5.29 
7.01 

Per  cent. 
14.26 
9.39 
14.61 
15 

Per  cent. 
5.04 
6.66 
3.25 
4.70 

Per  cent. 
9.70 

Kauai 

9.91 

Hawaii 

10.42 

Oahu 

7.10 

While  the  judicious  application  of  suitable  fertilizers  to  the  sugar  lands  of  the 
islands  has  played  an  important  role  in  the  phenomenal  yields  of  many  plantations, 
rational  cultivation,  particularly  on  those  dependent  upon  rainfall,  has  added  much 
to  the  annual  output.  Unfortunately  the  extent  to  which  cultivation  may  be  prac- 
ticed is  limited  on  many  plantations  by  an  inadequate  supply  of  labor. 

The  islands  are  particularly  free  from  the  serious  insect  pests  common  in  most 
sugar-producing  countries,  and  steps  have  been  taken,  by  establishing  a  control  over 
cane  importations,  to  lessen  the  danger  of  introducing  such  evils  from  other  coun- 
tries. The  most  injurious  pest  with  which  the  planter  has  to  combat  is  the  cane- 
borer,  Sphenophorus  ohscuruSf  although  recently  the  effects  of  an  insect  termed 
'Meaf-hopper,"  Falgoridx^  have  been  somewhat  pronounced  on  several  estates. 
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Sugar  yields  of  the  Hmoaiian  Islands, 


Year. 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 


Acre«. 


Toni  of 
sugar. 


47,3994 
66,729 
53,82511 
55.236i: 
60,308  I 
(i6,773  ! 
78, 618ft  i 


153.4194 

227,093 

251. 126 

229.414 

282,807 

289,544 

859,133 


I 


Yield 
per  acre. 


Pound*, 
6.472 
8.148 
9,881 
8,806 
9,878 
8,672 
9,186 


BY  ISLANDS  FOR  1901. 


Island. 

Acrt>». 

Tons  of 
sugar. 

Yield 
per  acre. 

Oahu 

13,662 
12.896 
11.400 
40,760 

98.897 
67.205 
58.849 
134,682 

Poundt. 
14,684 

Kauai 

10,423 

Maul 

10,237 

Hawaii 

6,608 

YIELDS  OF  THE  IRRIGATED  PLANTATIONS. 


Year. 


Tons  of 
sugar. 


1895 '  23,454  ! 

1896 25,950 

1897 23, 101  j 

1898 24.507 

1899 27,380 

1900 27,0904 

1901 34,7404 


89,9434 
117,449 
117.306 
137.595 
166,425 
Ui6,002 
215, 189  ' 


Yield 
per  acre. 


i 


Poundi. 
7,669 
9,032 
10, 151 
11,269 
12, 167 
12,254 
12,388 


YIELDS  OF  RAINFALL  PLANTATIONS. 


1895 1  23, 945  I 

1896 29,779  ^ 

1897 30,7244: 

1898 ;  30,7284! 

1899 '  32, 928  i 

1900 ;  39,r>824 

1901 1  43,878  j 


63, 476 
109. 644 
13:^,820 

91.6924 
116,382 
124,257 
143,943 


I 


I 


5,310 
7,363 
8,710 
5,934 
7,068 
6,262 
6,561 


The  following  statement  of  averages  in  relation  to  sugar  production 
were  estimated  from  the  reports  of  three  of  the  largest  plantations  on 
the  island  of  Oahu.  The  items  of  total  cost  of  irrigation  per  acre,  of 
irrigation  per  ton  of  sugar,  of  cultivation  per  acre,  and  cultivation 
per  ton  of  sugar  were  taken  from  the  report  of  the  Ewa  plantation 
alone,  other  reports  not  furnishing  figures  on  these  items: 

Statement  of  averages  of  several  plaiUatioiis  on  the  island  of  Oahu  for  crop  of  1901. 

Average  yield  per  acre  in  tons  of  sugar 8.  44 

Average  tons  of  cane  per  ton  of  sugar 8. 62 

Average  pounds  of  sugar  per  ton  of  cane 232. 39 

Average  cost  of  production  of  sugar  per  ton $41. 13 

Average  cost  of  irrigation  per  acre |35.  72 

Average  cost  of  irrigation  per  ton  of  sugar $3. 30 

Average  cost  of  cultivation  per  acre $265. 01 

Average  cost  of  cultivation  per  ton  of  sugar $24.  28 

Average  cost,  man  and  containers,  per  ton  of  sugar $4. 38 

The  average  cost  of  production  of  a  ton  of  sugar  on  Ewa  plantation 
alone  was  $34.94,  divided  as  follows: 

On  account  of  labor $18. 45 

Other  expenses 16. 49 
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Distribution  of  seeds. 

Through  the  eourteny  of  the  Hawaiian  Delegate  to  Congress  a  large 
variety  of  vegetable  seeds  have  been  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  have  been  distributed  throughout  the  Territory. 
Under  the  Territorial  appropriation  for  the  importation  of  seeds  a 
variety  of  seeds  of  forage  phints,  seed  potatoes,  and  seed  of  many 
varieties  of  forest  trees  have  been  procured  and  distributed. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  Japanese  consul  at  Honolulu  seveml 
bag{5  of  Kinshu  rice  seed  have  been  procured  and  distributed  to  rice 
planters.  As  this  variety  grows  on  dry  land,  and  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances is  reported  to  yield  from  100  to  4i)0  per  cent  more  than 
any  other  variety,  its  introduction  may  be  of  considerable  public 
importance. 

ACJRICl'LTURA L    EOrCATION. 

A  line  beginning  in  scientific  instruction  in  agriculture  has  been 
made  at  the  Kamehameha  school  for  boys.  Mr.  Kraus,  the  teacher, 
is  carrying  out  a  practical  system  illustrated  by  actual  work  in  the 
tield  and  garden.  The  garden  produce  for  the  three  Kamehameha 
schools  is  raised  by  the  pupils  in  the  course  of  agriculture,  who  also 
conduct  a  dairy  under  the  same  instructor,  the  product  of  which  is 
consumed  by  the  schools. 

At  the  Hiio  Boarding  School  (private)  and  the  Lahainaluna  Seminary 
(government)  there  are  courses  in  agriculture,  illustrated  by  field  work 
of  the  pupils.  The  Normal  School  in  Honolulu  has  a  course  in  agri- 
culture, and  the  study  of  this  subject  is  being  introduced  as  rapidly  as 
opportunities  permit  in  the  public  day  schools  of  the  Territory. 

FARMERS*    INSTITUTE. 

In  January,  1902,  the  lirst  Farmers'  Institute  of  the  Territory  was 
organized  at  the  Wahiawa  colony,  Oahu,  with  a  good  membership. 

FERTILIZERS. 

There  are  two  companies  in  Honolulu  manufactunng  fertilizers 
mainly  for  use  in  the  Territory.  The  following  information  is  fur- 
nished by  these  companies: 

The  Pacific  Guano  and  Fertilizer  Company  manufactures  high  grade 
commercial  fertilizers,  acid  phosphate,  sulphuric  acid,  and  phospnoric 
acid. 

The  factory  is  modern  in  all  respects  and  has  in  use  the  latest  and 
most  improved  machinery. 

The  plant  consists  of  two  sulphuric  acid  works  with  a  capacity  of 
2,500  tons  per  annum  each;  acid  phosphate  factory,  capacity  10,000 
tons,  and  fertilizer  works,  with  an  annual  capacity  of  15,000  to  20,000 
tons. 

It  operates  the  guano  lields  on  Laysan  Island  and  imports  from  there 
annually  from  3,000  to  (),000  tons  of  guano;  besides  this  there  are  used 
every  year  about  2,000  tons  of  Florida  phosphate. 

The  Hawaiian  Fertilizer  Company,  Linuted,  sell  annually  about 
4,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda,  imported  from  Chile,  to  be  used  as  a  fer- 
tilizer in  its  raw  state.  Before  leaving  the  factory  it  is  ground  and 
screened. 
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Sulphate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash,  and  kainit  are  imported  from 
Germany.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  double  superphosphate  are 
procured  in  England,  which  is  the  only  country  tliat  manufac^tures 
sulphate  of  ammonia  on  a  large  scale.  It  is  a  by-product  of  coal-jfas 
works  and  is  the  most  expensive  material  used  as  a  fertilizer,  costuig 
in  England  about  ^60  a  ton.  Fish  guano  comes  from  Alaska,  and  the 
packing  houses  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Middle  West  supply  dried 
blood,  tankage,  and  }>one  meal. 

All  the  fertilizers  imported  are  raw  maUM'ials,  none  of  which  are 
applied  in  the  raw  state  with  the  exception  of  nitrate  of  soda.  The 
average  high  gmde  cane  fertilizer  contains  as  many  as  live  or  six  dif- 
ferent raw  materials. 

The  sales  of  this  companv  last  vear  were  17,S40  tons,  worth  about 
$779,596.11. 

LIVE    STOCK. 

During  the  year  the  Hawaiian  Live  Stock  and  Breeders'  Association 
has  been  organized  for  the  improvement  of  live  stock  breeding,  the 
introduction  of  new  pasture  grasses,  and  the  preserving  and  restoring 
of  such  forest  growth  as  may  be  beneficial  to  grazing  lands. 

Such  an  organization  has  been  nmch  needed  in  the  past.  It  is 
likely  to  have  a  verj^  beneficial  influence  toward  the  improvement  of 
rancii  management  in  the  Territory,  which  heretofore,  with  few 
exceptions,  has  been  conspicuously  without  system  or  any  application 
of  scientific  principles. 

C())i8U)n))(ion  of  llairaiinn  cattle  and  nJicep  in  Jfonohdu. 


Cattle  , 
Calves , 
Sheep  , 


Number,      Value. 


\,WH  15225, 399.  75 

5H8  I       9,r)72.51 

H.:^52  I    2t),(>43.93 


Weight. 


2.;i52,H41 


AveniK*^'  I  AverajfO 
weJKht.  i     price. 


PouikIh. 
-122. 7 


S40. 10 
10.45 
•S^.ii  t  3.12 


PoundK. 

Largest  average  weight  of  eattle  from  any  ranch 584 

Smallest  average  weight  of  cattle  from  aiiy  ranch 2K2 

Largest  average  weight  of  sheep  from  any  ranch 3« 

Smallest  average  weight  of  sheep  from  any  ranch 29 

}feats  brought  info  the  Territorij  (approximate). 


Quantity. 

Value. 

Beef 

Ponndff. 
1,170.153 

S104, 303. 45 
1 ,  896, 27 

Corned  beef .                   ... 

Venison  (50  carcasses) 

3, 372 
1G9, 300 
320, 2fi0 
116,824 

2, 409. 92 

Veal 

17,991.07 

I^amb  and  mutton  ...               .          .        

31,536  96 

Turkevs,  chickens,  etc 

19,331.16 

' 

Note.— The  weights  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  tables  are  for  dressed  meats. 

FORESTRY. 

Many  kinds  of  deciduous  trees  of  northern  latitudes  have  been  tried 
in  different  parts  of  the  Territory  and  generally  without  success  at  low 
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elevations.     It  is  probable  that  some  varieties  will  do  well  at  higher 
elevations. 

A  soniewhat  similar  experience  has  been  had  with  cone-bearing  trees. 
A  few  kinds,  however,  have  grown  luxuriantly  at  low  elevations  where 
they  have  been  protected  and  cultivated.  Experiments  will  be  made 
with  this  class  of  trees  at  the  higher  elevations  where  the  climate 
approaches  that  of  a  more  northern  latitude.  Ironwood  {Casurina 
equiHtifolid)  is  an  exception  to  other  trees  of  this  class.  Its  range 
reaches  from  the  seashore  to  elevations  of  several  thousand  feet;  it 
thrives  in  all  kinds  of  soils,  with  a  preference  for  beach  sand,  and  stands 
wind  and  drought,  making  a  most  desirable  tree  for  forestry  purposes. 

There  is  a  serious  increase  of  insects  injurious  to  trees  all  over  the 
Territory.  This  is  attributed  by  experts  to  the  serious  decrease  of 
indigenous  insectivorous  birds,  and  to  the  circumstance  that  many  of 
the  forests  have  become  so  enfeebled  by  the  presence  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  b}^  which  undergrowth  is  destroyed  and  the  surface  roots  and 
lower  trunks  left  exposed  to  sun  and  wind,  that  they  have  become  an 
easy  prey  to  insect  depredations. 

Extensive  and  destructive  forest  fires  occurred  in  the  district  of 
Hamakua,  island  of  Hawaii,  during  the  months  of  July.  August,  and 
September.  A  long  drought  had  rendered  that  locality  peculiarly 
favorable  to  the  spread  of  such  accidental  tires  as  might  be  started. 
The  area  burned  over  is  estimated  at  about  80,000  acres,  consisting  of 
public  and  private  lands. 

The  neighboring  sugar  planters,  under  an  arrangement  with  the 
government,  furnished  a  considerable  portion  of  their  laborers  for  an 
etfort  to  check  these  fires.  Several  weeks  were  spent  in  this  work 
and  much  was  accomplished  by  cutting  avenues  through  the  forest 
and  back  firing  and  patrolling  the  country  ahead  of  the  line  of  fire. 
The  fall  rains  fortunately  began  early  and  gradually  extinguished  the 
fires,  which  the  plantation  laborers,  under  the  skillful  management  of 
Mr.  Albert  Horner,  were  substantially  holding  in  check. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  this  district  that  an  area  much  larger 
than  the  part  recently  devastated  should  be  forested.  The  removal  of 
trees  for  fuel  has  been  very  great  in  years  past,  and  the  former  streams 
and  springs  have  been  disastrously  affected  thereby. 

On  another  part  of  Hawaii,  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  dis- 
trict of  North  Kona,  a  forest  reservation  was  made  on  the  17th  of 
June,  1902,  of  74,000  acres,  lying  between  Hualalai  and  Maunakea, 
and  northwesterly  to  the  sea.  This  reservation  is  of  lava  formation 
of  various  ages,  and  is  partly  covered  with  a  thin  forest  growth; 
this  is  infested  with  wild  sheep,  which  are  rapidly  destroying  the 
undergrowth  and  threatening  the  existence  of  the  forest  itself.  There 
are  a  few  wild  cattle,  which  are  less  injurious  than  the  sheep.  Both 
sheep  and  cattle  will  be  destroyed  or  removed  from  the  reservation. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Territorial  government  to  create  similar 
reservations  in  other  localities  as  opportunity  permits. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Edward  M.  Griffith,  assistant  Forester  in  the  Bureau 
of  Forestry  in  December  last,  was  of  great  value  to  the  forestry  inter- 
ests of  the  Territory.  During  the  few  weeks  of  his  visit  he  made  a 
rapid  inspection  of  the  forests  of  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Maui,  Molokai, 
and  Hawaii,  and  thereafter  formulated  his  observations  and  conclu- 
sions in  a  report  which  will,  I  believe,  be  of  material  assistance  in  the 
organization  of  a  forestry  system  for  the  Territory. 
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1  recommend  that  an  assistant  forester  of  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
be  detailed  to  studv  our  forests  and  meteorological  conditions  with 
reference  to  i-ainfall,  water  supply,  and  wind  exposure  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  group  and  the  necessity  of  foresting  areas  now  exposed, 
and  to  assist  the  Territorial  government  in  organizing  a  local  forestry 
bureau. 

Such  a  bureau  should  in  a  few  years  become  self-supporting,  and 
eventually  contribute  materially  to  the  national  revenues.  The 
Hawaiian  forests  contain  a  number  of  beautiful  hard  woods  suitable 
for  furniture  and  the  interior  finishing  of  houses.  The  lumber  of  one 
of  these,  the  koa  {acacia  koa)^  is  in  large  demand  and  brings  a  high 
price. 

Sandalwood  is  found  in  various  parts  of  the  group.  The  growth  can 
easily  be  much  increased,  and  sut*h  an  enterprise  would  undoubtedly 
be  most  profitable,  as  the  wood  has  a  steady  demand  in  China  and  is 
so  valuable  that  it  is  sold  by  the  pound. 

The  free  distribution  of  plants  bv  the  government  nurserv  reached 
the  number  of  32,341. 

INSECTS. 

INJURIOUS    AND    BENEFICIAL    IN8BCT8. 

The  following  list,  dealing  with  the  more  important  injurious  and 
beneficial  insects  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  is  furnished  by  Mr.  R.  C.  L. 
Perkins,  entomologist  in  the  commission  of  agriculture  and  forestry. 
Many  others  of  some  importance  in  special  cases  or  in  restricted 
localities  are  omitted. 

,  COLEOPTERA  (BCCtleH). 

Fam.  Chrysomelid.e. — Epitrixjxirnda. — This  species  is  well  known  on  the  main- 
land as  the  tobacco  flea-beetle.  In  these  it  has  proved  very  injurious  locally  to  the 
eggplant,  and  is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  forest  on  the  poha  ( Phymlis) .  Prob- 
ably it  has  no  natural  enemies  here,  but  is  parasitized  elsewnere  by  a  Braconid  fly. 
From  its  habit  of  riddling  the  leaves  with  small  holes  this  small  beetle  is  a  serious 
pest  in  tobacco  fields,  and  would  have  to  be  reckoned  with  in  cultivating  this  plfint 
on  a  large  scale  here,  since  it  would  probably  be  soon  attracted  to  these  fields.  No 
doubt  it  is  a  comparatively  recent  introduction  into  these  islands,  since  it  was  not 
found  by  Mr.  Blackburn  during  his  six  ye^rs  of  entomological  work. 

Fam.  Bruchidj5. — Bruchus  chineimn  and  another  npene^. — Introduce<l  in  pea^, 
beans,  etc.,  the  former  at  times  injurious  to  these  products. 

Fam.  CERAMBYCiDiE  (chiefly  grouD  Plagithmysides,  peculiar  to  these  islands). — 
Ijong-homed  beetles. ^--The  larva?  are  the  "mu"  of  unsound  timber,  especially  notice- 
able in  the  koa  (Acacia  koa). 

Of  this  family  of  beetles  about  60  species  are  known  to  inhabit  the  islands,  and 
the  larvse  of  all  these  are  white  grubs,  which  bore  in  the  wood  and  bark  of  trees. 

Nine  of  the  species  have  been,  no  doubt,  introduced,  but  all  the  rest  are  quite 
peculiar  to  the  islands  and  are  found  onlv  in  the  mountain  forests.  Of  these  peculiar 
species  no  less  than  16  attack  the  koa  (Acacia  koa)  only,  5  the  mamane  (Sophora), 
6  the  ohia  { Metroiriderus) ,  4  the  alani  (Pelea)^  4  the  ahakea  (Bobea),  while  the 
ohia-ha  ( Eugenia) y  the  mamake  (Pipturus),  and  the  wauke  (Brotissonetia)  have 
each  two  species  peculiar  to  them;  the  naio  (Myoporum)^  the  pua  {Olea)y  the  koolea 
(Myrsine)^  the  akala  (Rubtis),  and  some  others  but  one  each.  In  contrast  to  this 
class,  two  feed  on  many  kinds  of  wood,  whether  in  the  form  of  wet,  decaying  logs  or 
of  still  living  trees.  One  of  these,  jEposoma  reflexuniy  has  been  noted  as  attacking 
roots  of  cane  and  coffee  in  places  previously  covered  with  forest,  the  larvae  being,  no 
doubt,  driven  to  this  by  starvation,  having  remained  in  the  earth  after  the  removal 
of  their  natural  food. 

Of  the  numerous  species  of  the  formef  class  w  hich  restrict  their  attacks,  each  one 
to  a  single  kind  of  tree,  the  larvae  of  onlv  two  appear  to  live  in  healthy,  erowing^ 
trees.    One  of  these  is  peculiar  to  the  wauke,  the  other  to  the  bastard  sandal.    In 
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the  higher  forests  of  Hawaii,  in  certain  localities,  nearly  every  bastard  sandal  tree  is 
perforated  with  the  burrows  of  this  insect,  but  the  trees  flower  and  seed  freely  and 
are  certainly  not  destroyed  unless  after  many  years. 

None  of  the  many  other  species,  including  the  16  species  peculiar  to  the  koa, 
attack  healthy  trees,  but  when  a  tree  is  directly  injure<l  by  fire  or  ax,  or  gnawed  bv 
goat,  deer,  or  cattle,  or  indirectly,  by  the  destruction  of  the  underbrush,  which 
exposes  the  roots  to  the  heat  of  the  sun  and  inducing  a  sickly  condition,  these  beetles 
are  attracted  in  numbers  and,  breeding  with  great  rapidity,  hasten  its  destruction. 
It  is  not  unusual  for  the  owners  of  forest  lands  to  attribute  the  destruction  of  their 
trees  solely  to  the  larvae  of  these  beetles,  whereas  the  injuries  caused  by  running 
stock  in  the  forest  are  the  primary  cause  of  this  destruction,  the  insects  only  hasten- 
ing the  decay  of  trees  already  sickly  and  doome<l.  In  virgin  forests,  untrodden  by 
cattle  and  untouched  by  fire  or  ax,  one  may  spend  many  weeks  without  seeing  a 
single  individual  of  the  oeetles,  unless  one  chances  on  a  tree  in  a  natural  state  of 
decay,  whereas  in  adjoining  forests  o(!cupied  by  cattle  hardly  a  tree  of  certain  kinds 
is  free  from  attack.  Moreover,  the  evolution  of  nearly  60  allied  species,  so  modified 
that  their  relationship  with  foreign  forms  is  very  remote,  must  have  required  vast 
ages  for  its  accomi)lishment,  and  were  they  as  destructive  under  natural  conditions 
as  under  those  induced  by  man  all  the  trees  attacked  by  them  would  have  been 
exterminated  ages  before  these  islands  were  inhabited  by  him. 

At  the  present  time  the  various  species  of  the  Plagithmysides  are  parasitized  bv 
two  si)ecies  of  Braconid  flies,  one  a  recent,  the  other  an  older  importation.  Both 
freely  attack  the  introduced  Cerambycids  as  well  as  the  native,  and  both  are  con- 
tinually extending  their  range  and  increasing  in  numbers.  In  some  cases  we  have 
known  only  1  or  2  per  cent  of  the  larvic  to  escape  destruction  from  these  parasites. 

The  older  species  was  described  from  these  islands  as  Monolexin  paU'mtm;  the 
recent  arrival  is  probably  an  undescribed  species.  One  native  bird,  the  remarkable 
pseudonestor,  feeds  almost  solely  on  the  larvic  of  these  beetles,  but  it  is  restricted 
to  a  small  area  on  haleakala  only.  With  regard  to  the  9  introduced  Cerambycid 
beetles  the  same  remarks  apply  as  already  made  on  the  indigenous  species.  Destruc- 
tive to  sickly  trees,  they  rarely  if  ever  attack  such  as  are  in  a  healthy  condition. 

Fam.  CuRCULioNiD/E. — Arami(jus  fulleri. — Introduced  within  the  last  twenty  years 
probably,  since  it  was  not  obtained  by  Mr.  Blackburn,  who  collected  at  Olinda.  It 
18  well  known  on  Maui  as  the  olinda  bug  and  in  the  United  States  as  *' Fuller's  rose- 
beetle."  It  is  injurious  to  the  koa  and  other  trees  and  plants  on  Maui.  It  has  of 
late  years  been  carried  to  Hawaii,  where  in  certain  localities  it  rivals  the  JapaAese 
beetle  in  consumption  of  foliage.     It  has  no  natural  enemies  in  this  country. 

()iki''<  turcipennis  atid  nyi>ero)norph(i  .vjiuunosa. — Two  weevils  on  sweet  potato.  The 
former  also  on  other  species  of  Ipomcea.     No  natural  enemies  known. 

SphenophoruH  ohsmrm. — The  cane  borer  of  these  islands.  Probably  originally 
introduced  in  cocoanuts  from  Samoa,  Fiji,  or  Tahiti.  Found  in  large  numlx3rs  in  all 
stages  in  the  drupe  of  seed  cocoanuts  recently  imported  from  Samoa.  Also  breeds 
in  banana,  royal  palm,  and  [)apaya. 

Calandra  ort/ziv. — In  rice  and  stored  grain;  introduced  with  a  Chalcid  parasite. 

Fam.  Anthribid/E. — Anvoreru,^  fasncnlatny. — Destroying  seeds  of  many  forest  trees, 
e.  g.,  koa,  mamane,  etc.;  also  in  coffee  berries.     No  natural  enemies  known  here. 

tarn.  ScoLVTiD.E. — Ilyjmthenemm  uiaculicollis. — Reported  as  injurious  to  (boring 
in)  alligator  pear  on  Hawaii;  also  injurious  to  many  trees  when  pruned  or  in  sickly 
condition. 

//.  enulitus  often  in  company  with  the  preceding  in  many  kinds  of  trees  and  plants. 
Both  are  parasitized  by  a  Bethylid  occasionally,  ^so  doubt  both  are  imported  species; 
the  //.  eniditui<  has  been  described  under  many  names  from  different  countries. 

Xyleborm. — Many  species,  mostly  native,  but  some  (e.  g.,  A',  pubescens)  introduced. 
Mostly  attack  only  sickly  or  dying  trees.  Myriads  of  A^  pxiheHcem  bred  in  the  par- 
tially burnt  trees  of  the^  plague-infested  districts  of  Honolulu;  and  this  and  other 
species  ravage  the  surviving  but  injured  trees  after  a  forest  fire.  A  native  species, 
probably  X.  nigatna,  was  destroying  most  of  the  surviving  halapepe  trees  near  the 
head  of  Nuuanu  Valley.     No  natural  enemies  known  in  these  islands. 

Fam.  Tenebrionid/E. — Gnathocenis  coruutui<,  Tribolinm  ferrugineum,  Alphitobius 
picetiSy  Alphitobius  diaperirms,  Tenebrio  nioVdor. — In  flour  and  stored  produce,  as  in 
•other  countries;  cosmopolitan  introduced  species. 

Fam.  BosTRiCHiD^E. — Bostrichns  ))iigrator. — Boring  holes  in  wooden  tanks  and  also 
in  woodwork  of  houses. 

Fam.  Anobiid.e. — Lasioderma  serricorne. — Injurious  to  cigars  and  cigarettes.  Intro- 
duced species. 

Fam.  Elaterid.e. — Chakolepidius  erythrofoma. — Introduced.  Larvte  noticed  breed- 
ing in  numbers  in  orange  trees,  but  these  were  probably  unhealthy  before  they  were 
attacked. 
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Fam.  BuPRKSTiD^.— A  email  unidentified  beetle  of  this  family  was  breeding  in 
great  numbers  and  doing  much  injury  to  trees  in  the  lower  part  of  the  planted  Tan- 
talus forest  in  1900.     A  recent  introduction. 

Fain.  Melolonthid.«. — Intnxluced  within  the  last  ten  years,  prolmbly  from 
Japan,  and  generally  known  in  tlie  islands  as  the  Japanese  beetle.  For  some  time 
it  was  restricted  toOahu,  but  has  now  spread  to  the  other  islands  andhasextende<lit8 
range  to  a  considerable  elevation  in  the  mountain  fort»sts.  As  a  beetle  it  is  injurious 
to  some  shade  and  forest  trees  as  well  as  many  ornamental  plants.  Fortunately, 
unlike  many  <»t  it**  allies,  it  ap]>ears  to  do  little  or  no  danm^  in  the  larva  stage.  It 
has  no  insect  parasites,  but  is  readily  destroyed  by  two  species  of  fungi  under  condi- 
tions of  moi.*-tiire  suitable  for  their  growth. 

Fani.  CocciNELLiD.K  OR  Laovbikds. — Formerly  thc^e  iK'neficial  insects  were  Repre- 
sented by  only  four  species,  and  it  is  tjuite  probable  that  all  of  these  were  atvident- 
ally  imjKjrted  witli  plants  from  other  countries  and  that  none  were  truly  indigenous. 
These  four  species  consisted  of  three  minute  sj>ecies  of  Scynmus  and  the  larger  Neda 
ahomitiali.^.  Owing  to  this  deficiency  in  ladybirds,  many  scale  insects  esj>ecially, 
which  had  iK'en  introduced  with  foreign  j>iants  and  with  no  natural  enemies, 
increased  lx\v(»nd  all  bounds.  The  highly  successful  iiUnnluction  of  Vedalia  as  a 
remedy  for  the  attacks  of  Icerya  was  followed  by  that  of  niany  other  species,  some 
of  which  have  flourished,  while  others  have  failed  to  establishe<l  themselves.  The 
most  ini])«»rtant  (excluding  the  Vedalia)  have  l>een  <'r»/y)/o//»'//*i<s  montrwtzien  PldiifO" 
mus  lirUli(/(ist('i%  Wtizoldiin  rentralis,  Cocci nelln  rcmntiia^  Orcus  chali^fteus^  Odovhttra 
pupillatu,  ScjimiiUH  dehilis,  etc.  Chilocorvx  cirnvndatua,  which  for  a  time  bre<l  ireely 
and  did  tine  work,  has  become  extremely  scarce,  although  its  food  remains  abundant. 
A  number  of  small  and  inconspicuous  sj)eci(^  are  well  established  and  abundant 
whenever  an  iiicreast^  takes  place  in  their  special  food. 

Fam.  NiTiDi'LiD.F.. —  CarpophihiH  7tiiici(/(ttus^  (\trp(/phUus  dimidiahta, —  Domestic, 
attacking  various  articles  of  food. 

Haptonrusii\}\).'! — Breeding  in  fennenting  exudation  of  growing  cane,  where  attacked 
by  other  insects,  and  in  seeds  of  some  forest  trees  in  company  with  Brachy|>eplus. 

LEPIDOPTERA  (Bntterflicfi  and  moths). 

Fam.  C'ARadrinid.t:. — At/rotia  upsilon,  Ac/rofiscrinigera,  Agrotit*  dishcaia. — The  cater- 
pillars of  these  three  species  are  the  most  widely  spread  and  destructive  of  Hawaiian 
cutworms.  They  are  properly  called  **Peelua"  by  the  natives,  from  their  habit  of 
hiding  themselves  beneath  the  earth  in  the  daytime.  The  native  name,  **  Poko,"  also 
sometimes  applied  to  these  caterpillars,  is  more  correctly  restricted  to  other  kinds. 
That  of  A.  rritiigera  is  the  largest,  and  when,  as  often,  it  is  found  in  myriads  in  a  lim- 
ited area,  it  <lcstroys  nearly  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  garden  i)roduce.  Hometimes 
all  three  species  are  found  in  company,  and  the  catt^rpillars  considerably  resemble  one 
another,  although  the  moths  are  extremely  different.  The  cutworm  which  pnxlqces 
A.  npsilon  is  ea^^ily  distinguished  from  the  other  two  by  the  greasy  api)earance  of 
the  skin,  which  is  seen  even  with  a  moderate  lens  to  be  distinctly  shagrtH»ned,  and 
by  the  nearly  entirely  dark  sides  of  the  head.  It  is  a  foreign  s|)ecie8.  Tne  other  two 
species  are  suj)posed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  islands,  and  their  cutworms  greatly  resemble 
each  other.  A.  didocata  is  smaller,  the  eyes  are  placed  on  a  distinct  darlc  spot,  and 
there  is  anotlier  largish  spot  above  this.  The  crinigera  cutworm  attains  a  much 
larger  size  and  is  without  the  above-mentioned  dark  spots.  Each  of  these  cutworms 
is  subject  to  the  attack  of  and  destruction  by  Tachinid  flies.  A.  dislocata,  at  least,  is 
destroyed  by  an  Ichneumon  fly  of  the  genus  Linmerium,  but  in  spite  of  this  it  is 
locally  and  ^leriodically  abundant  and  injurious.  There  are  23  other  species  of  cut-' 
worms  of  this  genus  known  to  inhabit  the  islands,  but  none  of  these  have  l)een 
reported  as  injurious. 

Ileliothis  (inn iger. —Coniinon  in  the  islands,  Vnit  not  hitherto  reported  as  iniurious 
as  in  other  countries.  Much  parasitized  by  Tachinid  fly.  This  is  the  well  known 
*M)ollworm,"  so  injurious  to  cotton,  cereals*  etc.,  on  the  niainland. 

Leucania  unipuncta. — Very  destructive  in  other  countries,  but  so  far  not  so  reporte<l 
in  thest  islands.  The  true  ''  army  worm,"  which  name  is  often  applied  in  the  islands 
to  the  following  species,  the  S.  mauritia  or  grass  worm. 

Spodoptera  //yf/?/r/7m.— Caterpillar  injurious  to  youn^  sugar  cane  and  highly  injuri- 
ous to  pasture  lands  j>eriodically,  when  it  is  seen  in  incredible  numbers  devouring 
the  fresh  blades  of  grass.  No  parasites  reported,  but  no  doubt  it  is  attacked  by 
Tachinid  flies.  It  appears  probable  that  this  species  is  identical  with  the  well-known 
and  injurious  Laphygma  frugiferda  of  America.  It  forms  a  fevorite  food  of  the  golden 
plover  and  ring  dove,  which  attains  its  finest  condition  when  feeding  on  these 
caterpillars. 
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S.  Kjrlgua. — Soinetiines  injurious  to  garden  i>roduce,  cabbage,  etc. 

Fam.  8elido8EMII).«. — Scotorhythra  vhdinH. — Tlie  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  well 
known  from  the  fact  that  it  periodically  destroys  the  foliaire  of  the  koa  in  the  forests 
of  Hawaii.  This  periodical  <lefoliation  of  every  tree  over  large  areas  would  api>ear  to 
be  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  decrease 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  numl>ers  of  the  native  birds,  with  many  of  which  these 
caterpillars  are  a  favorite  food.  They  are  apparently  not  greatly  sid)ject  to  the  attacks 
of  parasites,  but  are  sometimes  destroyed  by  the  Ichneumonid  tiiesoi  the  genus  Lim- 
nerium,  and  probably  by  some  of  the  sfxH'ies  of  Knicos[)ilus.  Siniilar  ravages  in  tlie 
koa  forests  of  east  Maui  ap|jear  to  })e  due  to  the  caterpillars  ot  the  closely  allied  S. 
palndicola^  but  as  nearly  forty  species  of  the  genus  are  known,  and  the  caterpillars  of 
several  may  often  be  found  on  a  single  tree,  it  is  probable  that  other  species  als^)  join 
in  the  attack  on  the  koa.  Scotorhythra  is  a  genus  quite  j)eculiar  to  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  and  consequently  the  chance  of  procuring  j)arasitic  enemies  from  elst-where 
is  not  hopeful.  An  increase  in  the  numbers  of  native  birds  which  halutually  feed  on 
these  caterpillars  is  required  to  keep  down  their  numbers. 

Fam.  PiERiHi*:. — Pn'rin  rapiv. — The  cabbage  or  garden  white  butterfly  is  a  recent 
introduction  and,  as  in  all  cither  (countries  where  it  is  native  or  has  been  introduced, 
injurious  to  cabbage.  Nevertheless,  it  has  not  increased  to  the  extent  that  might 
have  y)een  expected  in  the  absence  of  its  natural  enemies,  at  least  arouixl  Honolulu. 
This  is  certainly  largely  due  to  the  fact  that  here  it  almost  ceases  to  apj)ear  during 
the  summer  months,  and  that  the  caterpillar  is  preyed  (^n  by  one  of  the  foreign 
wasps,  while  the  eggs  are  devoured  by  some  of  the  imported  species  of  ants.  These 
enemies  seem  to  more  than  make  up  for  the  absence  of  the  European  parasites.  In 
this  country  onlv  the  summer  form  of  the  butterfly  is  produced,  there  being  no 
seasonal  dimorpliism.  In  places  remote  from  cultivation  the  cater|)illar  of  this 
butterfly  feeds  as  freely  on  the  native  ('a[)paris  (Puapilo)  as  it  does  on  the  cabbages 
in  gardens. 

Fam.  PHYCiTiDiK. — Ephedia  elulella  and  other  spenes. — Imi)orted  domestic  species, 
injurious  to  stored  y)roduce,  as  in  nearly  all  countries. 

Fam.  Pyraustio;!*:. — Mcmjaronia  exdnbt. — Caterpillar  between  the  leaves  of  many 
kinds  of  Euphorbiaceous  plants,  both  native  and  introduced,  often  entirely  destroying 
the  foliage.  It  is  eaten  by  the  sparrow  in  Honolulu  and  in  tlie  forests  is  killed  by 
native  predatory  wasps. 

Omiodes  blackhnniJ. — The  caterpillar  of  this  moth  is  the  cocoanut  leaf  worm,  an<l  few 
of  these  palms  can  be  seen  which  are  not  greatly  disfigured  by  its  attack.  It  also 
feeds  on  the  leaves  of  other  palms  and  sometimes  entirely  kills  those  of  the  banana. 
It  is  much  parasitized  in  many  localities  by  a  species  of  Kcthromorpha,  as  well  as  by 
the  introduced  C'halcis  obscurata;  sometimes  also  by  Pinq)la.  But  for  the  attacks  of 
these  it  is  probable  that  the  cocoanut  palm  could  hardly  exist  here.  The  cocoanut 
moth  is  peculiar  to  these  islands. 

Otmoden  accepta,  Omiodes  epireritra. — Caterpillars  feed  on  grasses  and  the  leaves  of 
sugarcane.  Rather  injurious.  Much  sought  after  by  predaceous  native  wasps  (  Odfi- 
nerun)^  being  the  favorite  food  of  some  species. 

Omiodes^  other  species. — Of  several  of  these  the  caterpillars  are  grass  eaters,  but  they 
appear  to  choose  generally  such  kinds  as  are  of  little  value  as  pasturage.  Conse- 
quently, although  extraordinarily  numerous  in  most  pasture  lands,  their  attacks  are 
of  small  account. 

IleUula  undalis. — Caterpillar  well  known  on  the  American  continent  as  the  web- 
worm  of  the  cabbage,  to  which  it  is  also  injurious  in  these  islands.  No  natural  ene- 
mies are  known  in  this  country,  but  on  the  Continent  it  is  parasitized  by  the 
Ichneumon  fly,  Meteorus,  and  a  Braconid  Porizon. 

Tort ricina  and  Tineina, — The  small  moths  coipprised  in  these  two  groups  are  very 
numerously  represented  in  the  islands,  and  in  some  cases  the  species  are  important 
economically.  As  an  extensive  work  on  these  is  now  in  the  press  it  is  not  j)ossible 
at  the  present  time  to  refer  to  the  species  listed  below  by  their  scientific  names,  as 
these  are  for  the  most  part  not  yet  published. 

(i)  Yellow  Tortrix  of  the  Citrns. — Probablv  a  very  recent  introduction,  most  prob- 
ably brought  on  citrus  trees  from  Australia,  where  it  is  known  to  occur,  as  also  in 
New  Caledonia.  Though  especially  injurious  on  lime  and  orange  trees,  the  yellow  or 
green  caterpillar  is  polyphageous,  feeding  on  such  diverse  plants  as  Euphorbia,  Ole- 
ander, Nasturtium,  cotton,  seeds  of  Acacia  koa,  fruit  and  seed  of  Eugenia,  etc.  It 
appears  to  be  rapidly  increasing  each  year,  alt  hough  parasitized  by  Chalcis,  Chelonus, 
and  Pimpla.  On  citrus  trees  it  not  only  eats  the  leaves,  especially  those  of  young 
shoots,  but  gnawing  at  the  base  of  the  young  fruit  causes  this  to  drop  off,  so  that 
sometimes  90  per  cent  or  more  of  the  fruit  on  a  trees  which  is  badly  attacked  is  lost. 

(2)  Small  red  Tortrix  of  the  Koa. — Very  numerous  in  many  koa  forests,  caterpillar 
feeding  on  terminal  twigs  and  on  seeds. 
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{,?)  Diirk-colored  Tnrtriv  of  Koit,  feetliiij;  in  ^H-Hke  swellings  of  the  stem. 

(.5)  Largei'  red  nctd-entihg  Toririx. — Setnis  of  sapimUiH,  koa,  ac'ac'ia  farne^iiaiia, etc. 
Sometimes  destroying?  every  seed  of  the  la^^t  namtnl,  the  flowers  of  which  are  valua- 
ble for  makinjr  |)erfu!ne,  and  the  beans  as  focni  for  cattle. 

(.v)   (irny  toririx  of  the  Mtunane  (.Sf>///ionO  caterpillar;  destroying  set^is. 

All  the  alMjve  sjHHies  are  in^>ortant  as  destroying  large  quantities  of  seed  of  valua- 
ble forest  trees,  especially  Acacia  koa  and  Sophora  chrysophylla.  They  are  harctly, 
if  at  all,  accessible  to  the  attacks  of  any  species  of  binls,  but  some  of  them  are  a  favor- 
ite food  of  many  native  wasjis,  but  for  which,  with  the  aid  of  many  oth(*r  species  of 
their  own  familv,  they  would  probably  devastate  the  forest.  Several  an*  certainly 
foreign  injects,  imi>orted  with  setnls  and  plants,  and  it  is  prolwiblv  due  to  the  attacks 
of  one  or  other  of  these  that  in  some  districts  it  is  said  that  hardly  a  sound  sih.h1  of 
the  koa  is  now  attainable. 

(6')  (rntff  Titrtrivofthe  Ohm  {MetvimderuR). — Numerous  in  places  and  injurious,  but 
the  caterpillars  <lestn>yed  tn  an  enormous  extent  by  native  wasp. 

(7)  .lr//H>  hilarelht. — Caterpillar  defoliating  the  koa  tree  {(hnlin  suhcordn)  or 
greatly  disfiguring  it.  Sometimes  parasitizeil  by  Pimpla.  Only  attacks  the  native 
Cordia.     An  introduce<l  and  handsome  s[>ecies  is  (piite  free  from  this  caterpillar. 

(<9)    (ie/erhli(l  {tin(ietennlriei!)^(iftti('k'uifj  cotton  /;(>//.•<. 

[I*ara.'<itizc<l  by  Chelonus  blarkbiirni.] 

HK.MIPTKKA    ( BIG8.  TLANT    LICK.  SCAI.K   INSKCTS,  KTC). 

The  native  Memipterous  fauna  (;onsist8  to  a  large  extent  of  Cajwidje  in  the  one 
section  and  of  Fulgoridjc  in  the  other.  All  these  are  confined  entirely  to  the  moun- 
tain forests  and  even  when  abundant  are  apparently  harmless.  Scale  insects  and 
Apbididjc  were  certainly  absent  until  carelessly  imported  with  plants  by  the  white 
man,  but  are  now  re[)resented  by  numerous  species,  some  of  which  have  proved 
extremely  injurious. 

IIKMIPTERA    HOMOITKRA. 

Fam.  FuLGoRiD.K.  —  (1)  Piveiloplera  (wntn. — On  mango  and  coffee  trei»s,  especially 
in  wet  districts,  and  on  fon»st  trees  up  to  2,0(X)  feet.  Badly  affected  tre<'s  have  the 
foliage  entirely  black  from  the  fungoid  growth  on  the  excreti<ms  of  the  insect.  No 
natural  enemy  known  in  this  country.  The  species  was  probably  imported  about 
twelve  years  ago. 

(•2)  Ftihforift  of  the  migor  rone. — Probably  a  recent  impf)rtati()n,  since  the  species 
has  only  come  into  prominent  notice  during  the  last  year  or  two.  It  is  commonly 
known  as  the  sugar  cane  leaf  hopi)er,  being  similar  in  appearance  to  the  Jassids, 
which  arc  more  correctly  termed  leaf  hopper.  It  would  appear  to  l)e  different  to 
any  of  the  three  si)ecies  recorded  as  injuring  cane  in  Java.  Seed  cane  recently 
imported  from  Queensland  contained  eggs  abundantly  and  some  immature  forms  or 
larvfc  of  a  Fnlgorid  very  similar  to  and  {)erhapH  identical  with  the  Hawaiian  pest. 
The  eggs  are  laid  either  in  the  leaf  or  in  the  stem  of  the  cane  beneath  the  surface  in 
a  small  chajnber  formed  by  the  ovipositor  of  the  parent.  A  minute  scar  marks  the 
situation  of  this  chamber.  When  badly  affected  the  leaf  becomes  either  spotted  or 
entirely  red,  and  the  usual  black  fungoid  growth  follows  the  attack.  The  only 
natural  enemies  to  this  Fulgorid  at  present  are  a  recently  (and  accidentally)  imjK)rte(l 
Reduviid  bug,  now  becoming  very  numerous,  and  the  various  kinds' of  spiders, 
which  are  usually  abundant  in  tlie  cane  fields. 

Fam.  Aphidid.k. — Three  or  four  species  of  Aphis  have  been  imported  with  plants, 
but  the  introduced  Coccinellids  generally  keep  these  fairly  in  check.  The  larvje  of 
Ohrysopa  microphya  and  Xanthogramma  grandicornis  also  do  excellent  service,  but 
the  latter  is  itself  subject  to  the  attacks  of  hymenopterous  parasites.  Certain  species 
of  BracM^nid  hymenoptera  and  additional  species  of  Syrphidjc  might  advantageously 
be  imported  to  assist  the  above-mentioned  enemies  of  Aphis. 

Fam.  CocciD.E. — No  complete  list  of  Hawaiian  scale  insects  has  been  published,  but 
the  species  may  be  estimated  as  numbering  from  50  to  75.  Owing  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  ladybirds  and  hymenopterous  parasites  very  few  of  these  species  now  do  any 
serious  damage,  the  ravages  of  Icerya,  Pulvinaria,  and  others  being  things  of  the 
past.  Some  scale  insects  formerly  ubiquitous  and  often  in  myriads  on  a  single  bush, 
as  a  few  years  since  was  Ceroplastes,  now  require  hunting  for.  Apart  from  the  lady- 
birds the  Chalcid  parasites  of  the  genera  Encyrtus,  Tomocerus,  Coc^cophague,  etc., 
have  done  excellent  service. 

At  the  present  time  probably  the  two  most  injurious  scale  insects  are  the  purple 
scale,  Mytilaspis  cUricola  of  the  citrus  trees  and  the  white  Eriococceusf  of  the  alligator 
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pear,  guava,  and  other  trees.     Though  the  male  scale  of  the  latter  is  readily  eaten  by 
several  ladybirds,  a  good  enemv  for  the  female  is  much  needed. 

One  scale  insect  ( Orthezia  insJpiiis)  has  been  lately  spread  by  some  landowners  over 
the  land  in  the  hopes  that  it  will  destroy  the  lantana.  The  wisdom  of  this  course  is 
very  questionable,  as  the  Orthezi  is  well  known  elsewhere  to  l)e  a  most  destructive 
insect,  attacking  a  great  variety  of  trees  other  than  lantana.  It  is  said  to  l>e  particu- 
larly injurious  to  rutaceous  trees,  of  which,  as  is  well  known,  a  large  part  of  the  Ha- 
waiian forest  consists. 

HETEROPTKRA. 

Fam.  REDUVIID.K. — A  brightly  (colored  Reduviid  bug  imported  accidentally  within 
the  last  few  years  has  now  become  extremely  common.  It  does  good  work  in  preying 
(m  many  injurious  insects,  such  as  plant  lice,  the  cane  hopper,  etc.  At  the  same  time 
it  destroys  to  some  extent  the  beneficial  ladybirds,  piercing  them  through  with  its 
beak. 

DIPTERV  (TWO-WI.VGEI)   FIJES). 

The  injurious  Diptera  consist  entirely  of  importeil  species  and  include  the  usual 
species  infesting  stock,  the  horn  flv  ( lliintotohui  serratu) ,  imported  during  recent  years, 
being  now  the  worst  and  extremely  numerous.  The  (Eafrns  oria,  attacking  sheep,  and 
two  or  three  undetermined  botflies,  attackingcattle,  have  been  imported  with  stock  as  in 
in  other  countries.  The  two  species  of  (Mlex,  or  mosquito,  one  oi  which  is  diurnal,  the 
other  nocturnal,  are  excessively  numerous  on  the  lowlands  and  uj)  to  moderate  eleva- 
tions in  the  mountains.  In  somedistrictsofthe  islands  where  they  are  very  troublesome 
they  could  be  ])ractically  exterminated  by  the  usual  remedies  with  comparatively  small 
trouble,  but  in  places  where  are  extensive  taro  patches,  rice  fields,  and  swamps,  their 
extermination  is  probably  impracticable.  Fortunately  the  Anopheles  moscjuito  is 
absent  from  the  islands,  ^nd  the  true  intermittent  or  malarial  fever  is  consequentlv  not 
known  except  in  the  chance  case  of  a  person  just  arrived  from  other  countries  with  the 
fever  still  in  the  system. 

Fam.  Tkvpetid^.— Some  five  or  six  years  ago  a  fruit  fly  was  introduced,  which 
practically  put  an  end  to  the  raising  of  melons,  cucumbers,  etc.,  unless  these  were  so 
guarded  that  the  fruit  was  inaccessible  to  the  fly.  This  species  was  described  at 
Washington  as  Dacus  ciumrhitic,  from  Honolulu.  Its  true  home  is,  no  doubt,  either 
Japan  or  China.  At  Hongkong  a  species  is  found  almost  identical  in  size,  color, 
and  form,  and  which  only  differs  in  having  an  additional  pair  of  bristles  on  the 
scutellum.  Parasites  for  the  melon  fly  could,  no  doubt,  be  procured  from  that 
country. 

Fam.  Ortalii)^.. — Euxesta  annonie, — l^rva  on  cane  attacked  by  other  insects.  An 
introduced  species. 

Orthoptera,  crickets,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  collectively  known  as  **  Uhini "  or 
"Unihi"  in  Hawaii,  and  the  roaches  as  "  Elelu." 

The  native  insects  of  this  group  are  of  no  importance  economically,  but  some  of 
the  imported  ones  are  more  or  less  injurious.  Of  nearly  a  score  of  Blattidie  (roaches) 
all  but  one  are  certainly  imported.  Most  of  these  are  parasitized  by  two  species  of 
Evania,  and  are  conseciuently  much  less  numerous  than  they  otherwise  could  be. 
The  Eleafheroda  dyt'iAcoideH  sometimes  kills  the  branches  of  cypress  and  other  trees, 
gnawing  off  the  bark.  The  grasshopper  {O.rj/a  relax)  and  the  locustid  {Xiphidium 
^uscum)  frequently  swarm  in  cane  fields  and  grass  lands,  and  must  necessarily  do  a 
certain  amount  or  damage.     They  have  no  natural  enemies  of  importance. 

NEUROPTEKA. 

The  foreign  dragon  flies  or  Pinau  (Pantala,  Anax,  and  Tramea),  which  are  natural 
immigrants,  are  of  considerable  value  in  destroying  mosquitoes  in  all  stages  and  the 
winged  adults  of  Termites.  Additional  species,  especially  such  as  would  live  in 
brackish  water,  might  advantageously  be  imported.  The  Chrysopa  microphya,  as 
already  noticed,  feeds  on  many  kind's  of  scales,  plant  lice,  etc.,  and  other  species 
of  similar  habits  might  well  be  introduced. 

HYMENOPTERA   (BEES,  WASPS,  ICHNEUMON   FLIES,  ETC.). 

The  beneficial  parasitic  Hymenoptera  have  already  been  noticed  under  various- 
pests.  It  remains  to  call  special  attention  to  the  native  wasps  (Odynerus  and  allied 
forms),  since  they  are  not  only  of  extreme  importance  for  the  protection  of  many 
forest  trees,  but  also  for  the  preservation  of  many  forage  plants.  Existing  in  all 
seasons  in  millions  on  each  island  of  the  group,  and  continually  storing  up  caterpil- 
lars for  their  young,  the  extent  of  their  services  is  known  only  to  those  who  have 
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specially  studieil  the  matter.  Many  of  the  caterpillars  destroyed  are  of  the  most 
hidden  kinds,  and  such  as  are  not  subjei't  to  the  attacks  of  birds.  At  present  these 
wasp.s  have  no  enemies,  the  native  birds  not  fee<Hng  on  them  in  any  stage,  or  at  least 
only  on  very  rare  occiisions.  For  this  reason  the  im|>ortation  of  all  birtis  which  hunt 
for  food  alonjr  dead  branches  of  trtH»s  (in  which  the  white  grul)8  of  most  of  the  forest- 
frequenting  wa.'^ps  are  placeil)  is  t^refuUy  to  l>e  avoidetl,  as  well  as  of  such  insectiv- 
orous binls  as  are  liable  to  fee<l  on  these  insects  when  in  the  mature  state.  Similarly 
no  insect  parasite  which  might  |^H)ssibly  attack  the  larva  of  thesi*  wasps  should  ever 
be  intriHluceil  into  the  islands. 

.\feffachHr  pfilnnirntn  Heaf'  ruttrr  or  Utifor  hef), — Disfiguring  many  ornamental  plants 
and  shrubs  by  cutting  out  oval  and  circular  pieces  from  the  leaves.  Of  com|>aratively 
re<'ent  intro<luction,  now  extremely  numerous.     No  inst»ct  parasites. 

FISHKUIKS. 

A  law  forhiddiiio"  the  iis(^  of  nots  in  tishinof  witli  a  iiiosh  under  a  cer- 
tain size  is  vital  to  the  protection  of  the  sea  fisheries. 

The  use  of  sinall-mesh  nets  and  the  use  of  dynamite  is  seriously 
injurinir  the  tishino^  interests  of  the  Territory. 

As  Chinese  and  Japanese  tishernien  are  mainly  responsible  for  the 
injury  caused  l)y  the  use  of  a  small  mesh,  a  remedy  may  he  found  in 
the  provision  of  the  orji^anic  act,  section  *.>;"),  which  opens  all  sea  fish- 
eries to  citizens  of  the  United  Stiites,  the  implication  l)eing  that  those 
who  are  not  citizens  are  without  tishint;^  rights.  Measures  have  been 
taken  to  subject  the  fishing  privile<i^es  of  noncitizens  to  certain  strict 
regulations  in  regard  to  the  size  of  mesh  of  fishing  nets  and  the  use  of 
d}  namite. 

IL>n<>lnlii  fish  inarht. — Fish  exposed  for  sale,  2.571,79(5;  fish  con- 
demned, 81,f)r)0,  or  1.23  per  cent. 

HUo  fisli  market, — Fish  exposed  for  sale  during  eleven  months  to 
July  1,  582,077;  tish  condenuied,  1,4(M^  or  0.24  per  cent. 

l^he  disparity  in  the  percentage  of  tish  condenmed  in  Honolulu  and 
Hilo  can  hardly  be  accounted  for,  except  on  the  ground  of  greater 
strictness  on  the  part  of  the  Honolulu  inspectors. 

Eighty-eight  kinds  of  fish  by  the  Hawaiian  nomenclature  were 
recorded  at  the  Honolulu  market  and  76  kinds  at  the  Hilo  market. 
Both  markets  had  five  kinds  of  other  marine  animals  exposed  for  .sale 
as  food,  such  as  turtles,  squid,  crabs,  crawfish,  and  sea  urchins. 

CORPORATIONS. 

On  June  30,  1901,  there  were  350  corporations  in  force. 

Corp()ratiom  fUeiJ  from  JuJy  1,  1901^  to  June  SO^  190^2. 

Agricultural  2 

Mercantile 52 

Insurance 1 

Railways 2 

Benevolent  societies 2 

Total 59 

RAILROAD   ENTERPRISE. 

The  Hawaii  liailway  Company  operates  20  miles  of  3-foot  track  in 
North  Kohala,  island  of  Hawaii.  Weight  of  rails  from  20  to  35  pounds 
per  yard.  Kollino-  stock,  4  locomotives  and  80  cars.  Business  of  the 
road  consists  mainly  in  carrying  plantation  supplies  and  sugar,  includ- 
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ing  lighterage  of  freight  and  loading  of  sailing  vessels  at  the  port  of 
Mahukona.  Freight  is  10  cents  per  ton  per  mile.  Capitalization, 
$50,000;  working  capital,  $85,000.     Business  satisfactory. 

The  Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Company  was  incorporated  in  1881)  for 
the  purpose  of  building  steam  railroads  on  any  part  of  the  island  of 
Oahu,  and  to  this  end  a  franchise  was  granted  for  fifty  years. 

The  lijie  extends  around  the  southern  side  of  th(^  island  to  Kahuku, 
the  northernmost  part  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  a  distance  of  71  miles. 
Including  branches  and  sidings  the  road  has  in  operation  a  total  of  84- 
miles. 

The  company  controls  about  80,000  acres  of  pasturage  and  sugar 
lands  under  from  forty  to  fifty  year  leases.  On  these  lands  are  locattnl 
Ewa  and  Kahuku  platitations  and  a  portion  of  Honolulu  and  Oahu 
plantations. 

There  are  six  sugar  plantations  on  the  line  of  the  road,  with  an 
aggregate  yield  at  present  of  95,000  tons  of  sugar.  All  of  the  freight 
to  and  from  said  plantations  is  at  present  carried  oyer  the  railroad. 

The  track  is  8-foot  gauge,  48-pound  rails;  12  locomotiyes  are  in  use 
and  276  cars.  The  number  of  passengers  carried  from  July  1,  1901, 
to  July  1,  1902,  was  487,()45.  The  number  of  tons  of  freight  hauled 
during  the  same  period  was  308,534. 

During  the  past  two  \^ears  the  company  has  made  extensiye  improve- 
ments on  its  water-front  property,  constructing  4,000  linear  feet  of 
wharfage  with  a  depth  of  water  30  feet.  The  same  are  equipped 
with  two  warehouses  haying  a  storage  capacity  of  10,000  tons  each, 
and  provided  with  electric  conveyers  capable  of  delivering  to  vessels 
lying  at  the  docks  250  tons  of  sugar  per  hour. 

The  Hilo  Railroad  Company  was  chartered  May  28,  1899;  capital 
stock,  $1,000,000;  authorized  capital,  i>lO,000,000;  |850,000  6  per  cent 
coupon  1-20  bonds  have  been  issued. 

The  road  has  been  constructed  from  Waiakea,  at  the  east  side  of 
Hilo  Harbor,  to  Kapoho,  in  the  district  of  Puna,  a  distance  of  24  miles. 
On  this  line,  and  7  miles  out  from  Hilo,  is  the  Olaa  Sugar  Company's 
mill.  From  this  point  the  railroad  runs  through  Keeau  and  Olaa  to 
the  22  milepost  on  the  Volcano  road,  9  miles  from  the  Volcano  House. 
The  elevation  of  this  terminus  is  2,300  feet.  This  part  of  the  line  is 
nearly  constructed,  and  will  probably  be  finished  by  Jaiuiary  1,  1903. 
The  company  intends  to  extend  the  railroad  along  the  beach  at  Hilo  to 
the  post-office  block  north  of  Waianuenue  street  and  to  the  wharf, 
with  a  branch  to  Hawaii  mill.  The  location  of  this  extension  has  been 
ayjproved  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of 
the  franchise  of  the  company. 

The  railroad  is  of  standard  gauge,  with  rails  weighing  00  pounds 
per  yard.  Kquipment  coprsists  of  3  Baldwin  locomotiyes,  1  Schenec- 
tady locomotive,  and  GO  cars. 

The  company  is  also  equipped  with  a  iirst-class  machine  shop  and 
foundry  capable  of  doing  any  kind  of  plantation  or  railroad  w^ork. 

Kona-KiiH  Rail  tray. — Prior  to  the  incorporation  of  the  Kona-Kau 
Railway  Company  there  had  been  two  railway  companies  for  the  island 
of  Hawaii  incorporated,  which  contemplated  the  extension  of  rail- 
roads substantially  around  the  island  with  the  exception  of  Kona  and 
Kau  districts.  The  Kona-Kau  Railway  Company  plans  eventually  to 
connect  with  such  roads,  thus  effecting  a  continuous  line  of  rails  around 
the  island  of  Hawaii. 
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Pivliminarv  survovs  have  been  made  of  the  whole  lenc^th  of  the  pro- 
posed line  of  this  compan\  aljout  120  miles.  Between  25  and  30  miles 
nave  Ixmmi  surveyed,  located,  and  mapped,  and  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  governor,  are  r<*ady  to  be  contracted  for.  Al)out  $50,000  have 
already  been  expended. 

The  seacoast  terminus  of  this  road  will  be  at  Keaiakekua  Bay.  The 
lev(»l  of  the  main  line  will  approximate  1,400  feet.  It  will  traverse  the 
Kona  and  Kau  districts  at  about  that  level. 

Prospects  are  favorable  for  the  bejjfinnintif  j)f  the  woik  of  construc- 
tion early  next  year. 

STREET    RAILWAYS. 

I  lun>i)ot  bciMi  i\})\o  to  o})tain  a  report  from  th(»  Hawaiian  Tram- 
ways Co^iipany,  i^imited,  of  their  yearV  work.  The  governor's  n»})oj't 
of  ItMM)  is  approximately  applicable  to  this  company  for  the  pjist  year 
except  as  to  its  incom(\  whicli  has  pro])ably  fallen  off  somewhat,  owing 
to  the  comjx^tition  of  th(»  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company. 

The  latter  company  began  operations  on  the  81st  day  of  August, 
1901,  with  a  track  mileage  of  4.4  miles,  and  constructed  and  put  into 
operation  within  a  year  7.81  additional  miles,  making  a  total  of  11.71 
miles.  An  (extension  to  Waikiki,  a  populous  suburb  on  the  seashore, 
is  under  construction.  Since  this  company  Ix^gan  carrying  passengers 
no  inteiruption  through  any  defect  in  the  sUMim  or  electrical  ecpiip- 
ment  has  occurred. 

The  following  table  furnished  by  Mr.  Ballentyne,  the  manager  of 
the  company,  gives  the  monthly  results  for  the  first  year's  operations: 


Month. 


Mileage.  Pas.'^engers.    EariiingH.    ExpeiiH*'H.  \ 


iiigH. 


1901. 

September 24, 9:W  ' 

( )ct<)ber 29. 082  : 

November a"i  -4X7  ; 

Deeember 42, 594  j 

1902.  '  ■; 

January 47. 775 

February 43.  rAu  i 

Mareh.." 47,H17 

April 4';,  798  i 

May 4K.  rv21  i 

.Tune 51 , {AV.\  I 

July 67.7;U) 

August 71 ,  505  i 

Total 5.-);"),  4;«  ' 


201.922  ?10.001.2.5 

192,257  9,327.55 

214. 2X6  10.445.15 

270, 63;^  13,125.90 


277. 
259, 
26:^, 
270, 
28;^, 
3(KI, 

:Mr), 

345, 


H91 
HI  9 
902 
212 
133 

24K 
0.'>t) 


411.25 
439. 05 
02«;.35  ' 
97«i.lO 
527.  (K)  ' 
510. 10 
010.40 
944.70  ; 


5^,740.14  '  $5,2r>l.ll 

5,r)03.07  3,724.48 

0.4(;4.44  3,980.71 

7.4rv4.iU)  5,671.60 


8.431.08 
7.;^)1.45 
7. 595. 9<5 
7.8.57.26 
8,0.53.65 
7,  m\.  49 
10,110.51 
9, 420. 18 


4,980.17 
5,137.60 
5, 030. 39 
5,118.84 
5. 473. 95 
6, 649.  «il 
6, 899.  89 
7,524.52 


3,255,233  '  156,357.40  j     90,lH>1.5:i|     f»5,452.87 


Milw  in 
opera- 
tion 


4.40 
6.17 
7.17 
7.96 


7.95 
7.96 
7.96 
7.95 
9. 26 
11.10 
11.71 


rt8.12 


Average  operating  expense  to  earnings.  58.1  per  eent. 
Average  exjiense  of  carrying  ]>aNsengers  per  head.  2.K  cents. 


EDUCATION. 


The  report  of  the  superintendent  of  publico  instruction,  Mr.  Alatau 
T.  Atkinson,  for  the  past  year  is  very  concise  and  yet  so  full  that  after 
incorporating  the  greater  part  of  it  in  my  leport  there  in  little  left  for 
me  to  say  on  this  subject. 

I  would  call  attention  to  some  intenvsting  deductions  drawn  from 
Mr.  Atkinson's  figures. 
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The  number  of  pupiln  in  the  public  nchooLs  is  13,181^,  showing  an 
increase  of  6,041,  or  84^^  per  cent,  over  the  number  in  1892,  which  was 
7,148. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  private  schools  is  4,32*J,  showing  an  increase 
of  1,817,  or  44  per  cent,  over  the  number  in  1892,  which  was  3,012. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  all  schools  17,518,  showing  an  increase  of 
7,358,  or  72  per  cent,  over  the  number  in  1892,  which  was  10,100. 

In  the  public  schools  there  is  an  average  of  35  pujjils  to  one  teacher, 
and  in  private  schools  an  average  of  19  pupils  to  one  teacher. 

Of  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  72it  per  cent  are  women  and 
27i  per  cent  are  men;  of  the  teachers  in  private  schools  tUi  per  cent 
are  women  and  35^  per  cent  are  men,  whih^  of  the  teachers  in  all 
schools  09^  per  cent  are  women  and  30ii  })er  cent  are  men. 

Of  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  55  per  cent  are  boys  and  45  per 
cfent  are  girls;  of  the  pupils  in  private  schools  53i  per  cent  are  boys 
and  4()i  per  cent  are  girls,  while  of  the  pupils  in  all  schools  54.J^  })er 
cent  are  boys  and  45^  per  c(»nt  are  girls. 

Hiiwaiians  and  part  Hawaiians  make  u\)  24^  })er  cent  of  the  teach- 
ing force  in  public  and  private  schools,  while  in  the  public  schools 
alone  they  form  44^  per  cent  of  the  teaching  force.  Among  the 
pupils  of  all  schools  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians  form  44^  per  cent 
and  in  the  pu})lic  schools  4(>i  per  cent. 

[Extraet  from  the  report  o(  the  .sui)erinten(lent  of  public  iiKstriiction.] 

The  public  schools  of  the  islands  are  148  in  niiml)er,  while  the  private  or  inde- 
pendent schools  are  54.  This  by  no  means  j^ives  the  niuuber  of  school  buildings. 
Many  of  them  are  being  taught  in  several  buildings.  Thus  the  normal  school  has 
three  separate  buildings,  the  Ainakea  School  in  Kohala  has  two,  so  has  the  Maka- 
pala  School  in  the  same  district,  the  Roval  School  has  four,  and  so  forth.  Bv  the 
143  schools  is  meant  148  schools  under  the  charge  of  148  principals.  These  schools 
vary  in  size  from  600  in  some  of  the  city  schools  to  an  enrollment  of  15  or  20  in  very 
remote  and  isolated  villages. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  of  the  Territory  is  17,518.  The  enrollment  in 
the  public  schools  on  June  20  of  this  year,  when  the  schools  closed  for  vacation,  was 
13,189,  the  largest  number  ever  reported.  In  1892  the  enrollment  was  7,148,  so  that 
there  has  been  an  advance  of  say  6,000  during  the  decade.  These  pupils  are  instructed 
by  880  teachers.  The  enrollment  of  the  private  or  independent  schools  is  4,829  as 
against  3,012  in  1892,  an  advance  of  say  1,800  in  the  decade.  These  schools  receive 
instruction  from  229  teachers.     The  accompanying  table  shows  these  facts: 

Number  of  achoolK,  teacJieri^,  mni  ])H])}Is  iti  tlie  Territory  of  ILnvail. 


Schools. 

Teachers. 
Male.       Female. 

104              276 
HI  i            148 

Total.  ; 

229  j 

Male. 

7, 233 
2, 318 

Pupils. 
Female. 

5, 956 
2,011 

Total. 

Public  schools 

143 
54 

13, 189 
4,329 

Private  schools 

Total 

197 

185  !            424 

609  1 

9, 551 

7,  %7 

17,518 

The  nationality  of  pupils  in  the  schools  is  varied,  there  being  no  less  than  eleven 
divisions.  The  comparative  table  will  show  that  while  the  Hawaiian  school  children 
of  unmixed  blood  have  somewhat  decreased,  the  Hawaiian  children  of  mixed  blood 
have  increased.  Ten  years  ago,  in  1892,  the  number  of  Hawaiians  of  unmixed  blood 
numbered  5,853,  and  tfie  Hawaiians  of  mixed  blood,  or  part  Hawaiians,  reported  1,866 
or  7,219  in  all.  At  the  present  time,  1902,  there  are  4,908  Hawaiians,  and  2,869  part 
Hawaiians,  making  a  tottil  of  7,772,  an  increase  of  500  children  who  claim  Hawaiian 
ancestors. 

In  the  same  period  of  time  the  Portuguese  children  attending  school  have  increased 
from  2,253  to  4,124,  or  have  practically  doubled,  the  increase  being  close  on  2,000 
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iluring  the  ten  years.  The  increai»e  of  Portuguese  children  attending  eehool  ha8  been 
four  times  that  of  those  of  Hawaiian  deneeni.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  eliminate 
the  Hawaiians  of  pure  blood  we  find  the  increase  of  the  part  Hawaiian  to  be  very 
i-lose  to  the  increase  of  the  Portuguese,  the  part  Hawaiian  showing  an  a<.Ivance  of 
1,29(>  children  in  school  during  the  ten  years.  This  incri»ase,  of  course,  does  not 
come  from  importation,  but  from  the  natural  increase  of  families  l)orn  and  bn)ught 
up  here.  On  the  other  hand,  among  the  Jajjanese  a  numU'r  of  children  were  bom 
in  Japan  and  brought  here. 

Some  idea  of  the  increase  of  Japanese  po|)ulation  can  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  in  1892  there  were  but  (>(>  Japanese  children  in  s<'h(K»l,  while  in  HH)2,  ten  years 
later,  there  were  1,998.  Chinese  children  have  increustMl  in  the  decade  from  ,"153  to 
1,895.     These  form  the  nmin  races  from  which  our  schools  are  reiTuitcd. 

The  Porto  Kicans,  though  only  about  two  years  in  the  country,  show  up  to  the 
number  of  59(3. 

As  these  races  are  mingled  in  school,  there  Ijeing  ik*  government  whool  devoted 
to  any  special  race,  the  problem  of  teaching  these  pupils  is  no  etisy  one.  The  whole 
mass  is  taught  in  ttie  Ktiglish  language,  and  that  we  sh(»ttld  have  the  success  which 
has  attended  our  eff<»rts  argues  well  for  the  system  which  has  been  instituted  and 
carried  on  for  the  last  fifteen  years.  I'p  to  the  year  1887  there  were  quite  a  number 
of  public  schooJs  taiiglit  in  Hawaiian.  I^y  continued  petitions  from  the  parents  thesi* 
schools  were  tjraduallv  converted  into  Kiiglish  scho(»ls.  The  last  school  taught  in 
Hawaiian  was  changed  into  an  Knglish  school  in  1901.  This  was  on  the  island  of 
Niihau.  One  of  the  young  Hawaiians  on  that  island,  the  gnindson  of  the  native 
schoolmaster,  came  to  Honolulu,  was  educated  in  Knglish,  and  has  returned  to  the 
island  to  teach  the  future  generation  of  Niihau  Islanders  in  the  lOnglish  language. 
The  following  is  the  tabh*  (jf  school  children,  by  nationalities: 

Xafiondlitff  of  puftlU  attendiiKj  school  in  the  TeiTitoni  o/'  liawoH. 


Public. 

Hawaiian 4, 14(> 

>'art  Hawaiian 1 ,  998 

American  447 

British 143 

<;erman  155 

I'ortUKiie.se !  2,  HH\ 

Scandinavian i  74 

.Japanese i  1 .  7H5 

(Miinese 981 

Porto  Kicans 5:^.) 

Other  foreigners 100 


Private. 

Total. 

1            757  ' 

4,903 

1            S76  ' 

2,  WJ9 

1        .m 

K12 

97 

240 

1H2 

337 

1,24H 

4, 124 

24 

9H 

208 

1,993 

4(V4 

1,395 

57 

59<? 

51 

151 

Total 13, 189  4, 329       17, 518 


To  instruct  this  heterogeneous  mass  of  pupils  the  i)ublic  schools  employ  380  teach- 
ers and  the  private  schools  229.  This  gives  an  average  of  84  pupils  to  each  public 
school-teacher  and  an  average  of  19  pupils  to  every  teacher  in  the  private  sc^hools. 
The  public  school  work,  therefore,  is  a  great  deal  hanler  than  the  work  in  most  of 
the  private  schools. 

Of  the  nationalities  employe<l  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  j)ublic  schools  58  are 
Hawaiians  and  59  are  part  Hawaiians,  making  117  teachers  of  Hawaiian  descent, 
everyone  of  whom  has  passed  through  the  schools  of  the  Territory,  and  the  majority 
holding  certificates  from  the  department  of  education,  obtained  by  examination,  or 
from  the  territorial  normal  school,  after  a  three  years'  course.  Anieric^n  teachers, 
however,  head  the  list  with  188  individuals.  Uf  these,  while  many  come  from  the 
mainland,  a  large  percentage  is  supplied  from  those  born  and  brought  up  on  the 
islands,  and  some  of  the  most  useful  and  progressive  of  our  teachers  are  the  product 
of  our  own  public  schools  and  normal  school.  The  Portuguese  and  Hcandinavians 
employed  as  teachers  in  the  public  sc'hools  have  nearly  all  been  brought  up  in  the 
territorial  schools.  They  are  the  descendents  ot  immigrants  who  came  here  as  labor- 
ers in  the  first  instance.  They  all  earn  good  salaries.  There  is  a  case  here  of  a  Por- 
tuguese young  lady  whose  parents  came  to  work  on  the  plantations,  receiving  wages 
of  $20  to  $25  a  month.  She  distinguished  herself  in  school,  studied  and  passed  her 
examinations  for  a  first-class  certificate,  and,  having  occupied  positions  as  assistant, 
is  now  principal  of  a  large  school  at  a  salary  of  $1,000  a  year  and  a  gcKxl  prosi)ect  of 
future  advancement. 

The  private  schools  employ  incjre  teachers  of  foreign  parentage  than  the  public 
schools.     They  employ  only  82  teachers  of  Hawaiian  blood,  and  very  few  of  their 
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teachers  have  been  educated  in  the  Territory.  The  Portuguese  teachers  in  this 
employ  have  been  drawn  from  the  Portuguese  colony  in  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  are 
of  course  Protestants.  The  majority  of  the  Portuguese  employe<l  in  the  public 
schools  are  Roman  Catholics.  The  following  table  gives  the  nationalities  of  the 
teachers  in  the  two  classes  of  schools  in  the  Territory,  and  likewise  the  totals.  Out 
of  a  total  of  609  teachers,  185  are  males  and  424  are  females: 

Coniparatire  table  of  nationalily  of  tenrherH. 


Hawaiian  

Part  Hawaiian  ... 

Ameriean 

British 


German 

Portusruese 

Frencn 

Scandinavian  ... 

Belgian 

Japane.se 

Ciiinese 

Other  foreignerM 


Nationality. 


Publie      Private     rp_j„, 
sehm.ls.     .schools.      *^^"'- 


Total  . 


59 
188 
44 

16 
1 
10 


21 
11 

141  I 
12 


70 

329 

5(> 

11 

2Si 

10 

15 

3 

5 

r> 

2 


609 


In  the  following  table  the  distribution  of  the  public  and  private  schools,  together 
with  the  teachers  and  pupils,  is  given  according  to  the  various  islands.  It  will  be 
noted  that  the  bulk  of  the  private  schools  is  to  be  found  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  and 
practically  in  the  city  of  Honolulu.  These  private  or  independent  schools  receive 
their  support  from  endowment  estates,  as  Oahu  College,  with  its  preparatory  and 
kindergarten  attachments,  to  which  institutions  lands  and  money  have  been  donated 
and  willed,  and  also  the  Kamehameha  schools  for  boys  and  girls^  which  receive  their 
income  from  the  Bishop  estate  lands,  left  for  the  purposes  of  education,  by  the  late 
Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop.  Others  are  supported  by  religious  bodies,  as  the  St.  Louis 
College  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  certain  seminaries  by  the  Protestant  denomi- 
nations.    There  are  also  a  few  small  schools  kept  for  profit  by  their  teachers. 

Distribution  of  schools,  pupils,  and  teachers  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Lsland. 

Number  i 
of       : 
schools. 

Teachers. 

Total. 

128 
61 
11 

135 
42 

Pupils. 

Male. 

37 
27 
5 
22 
13 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

1.970 
l.OOH 

108 
2,090 

780 

Total. 

Hawaii 

5(>  ; 
30 
9  : 
•^  , 
15 

91 
37 
6 
113 
29 

2.  ;^7 
1,170 

135 
2, 587 

974 

4,337 

Maui  and  Lanai 

2. 178 

Molokai 

243 

Oahu 

4,677 

Kauai  and  Niihau 

1,754 

Total 

Ha| 

104               276 

3S0 

7,233 

5,956 

13, 189 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Hawaii 

n 

9 

1 
29 

4  i 

13 
6 
3 

54 
5 

23 
21 

36 
27 

411 
234 

44  I. 

1,545  I 

75  1 

376 
341 

787 

Maui  and  Ltmai 

.     584 

Molokai .     . 

44 

Oahu 

100 
4 

i,2i8 
76 

2, 7r)3 

Kau^ii  and  Niihau 

151 

Total 

54  j 

81 

148 

'229 

2,318  : 

2,011 

4, 329 

The  next  table  shows  the  ages  of  pupils  in  the  schools,  giving  private  schools, 
public  schools,  and  also  the  totals.  Of  the  17,518  enrolled  pupils,  15,525  are  of  regu- 
lar school  age.  The  pupils  below  school  age  are  chiefly  in  the  kindergarten  schools, 
while  those  above  school  age  are  in  such  institutions  as  Lahainaluna  Seminary, 
Oahu  College,  St.  Louis  College,  the  high  school,  the  normal  school,  together  with 
a  sprinkling  in  the  higher  classes  of  various  large  schools  throughout  the  group. 
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Age»  of  all  jjupitu  in  all  nchooh  of  the  Territory  of  Ilaimii, 


Age. 


Public  sc'htx)ls. 

Boys.  I  Girls,  j  Total. 

i 


Private  schooK        '  '''^'**^-  J*"**^^'  *V**  ^^' 
Boys.  '  Girls.  ;  Total.  ;  Boys.  \  Girls.     TotAl. 
262 


UnderOyears i        lg8  i        149  i        347  -262  2X8  >        550  i        4tiO  i        4^7  89T 

«  to  «  years '    2,;J85  '    1.719      4.104 

6tol5years \ ' 1,711        1,48«>       3,19*7       8.458  1    7,(Xi7       16,52& 

8tol5year8 '     4.3()2  i    3,8<;2  i    8,224, ' ' 

Above  15  years i        288  'i-Jti  |        514  M't  237  j        582  !        t\3S  4<53  ;      1.09& 

i  !  I  ^  :  I  I  I  i 


Besides  the  regular  course  of  study  attention  is  given  to  industrial  work,  drawing,, 
and  sewing.  The  results  of  some  of  the  work  have  l)een  shown  at  Buffalo  and  Charles- 
ton. The  exhibit  at  the  latter  gHine<i  a  first -claims  meilal.  Kffort  is  btMng  made  to 
have  all  pupils,  whether  boys  or  girls,  taught  stnving.  Ihere  will  in  the  future  be  a 
steady  increase  in  all  this  style  of  working.  Besides  teaching  the  brain  to  think  and 
the  tongue  to  speak,  we  must  have  the  lingers  to  work. 

Number  of  pupils  in  sewing^  agriculture,  manual  tvork,  drawing,  and  tonic  ml  fa  in  public 

schools. 


Island. 


Sewing. 


Hawaii  i  1,542 

Maui :  1,010 

Molokai I  ()9 

Oahu  j  2,49t) 

Kauai  and  Niihau  .  772 

Total i  5,889 


Knife 
work. 


I^uhala 
and 


I  Agrieul-        and  Mat         ,nRnxl\ 

"''''•       ^^!:ir'   ^'**"^'^"»^- ;  tratning. 


work. 


1.473 
416 
115 

2,492 
514 


132  ' 

258  '. 
56  i 
119 


79  , 
39 

38  1 
119  j 


257 

314 

17  ! 

1,181 

321 


Draw- 
ing. 


1,641 
1,287 
67 
4,058 
1,143 


5, 010 


2,090  j 


Singing 

tonie  w>r 

fa. 


8,191 


1,94S 
l.dlH 

12a 
8.802 

956. 


8,204 


THE   SCHOOL   SVSTK.M    OK    HAWAII. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  school  system  of  the  islands,  which  was  prepared 
recently,  will,  with  the  tables  furnished  above,  jrive  a  clear  and  comprehensive  idea 
of  the  plans  which  have  been  followed  and  which  are  now  being  carried  out  in  the 
Territory : 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  now  comprising  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  have  had  for 
more  than  two  generations  a  well-organized  and  efficient  i)ublic-8chool  system. 
This  system  was  originally  the  work  of  some  of  the  ablest  of  the  men  who  made 
their  homes  here  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  has  Ik  en  care- 
fully developed  and  built  up  to  fit  peculiar  local  conditions.  Like  all  systems  of 
human  devising,  the  Hawaiian  school  system  is  caj)able  of  further  advance  and 
improvement  as  experience  may  show  the  same  to  be  desirable  and  practicable. 
But  such  advance  should  be  on  lines  already  wisely  laid  down  by  those  who  were 
and  are  thoroughly  familiar  with  existing  conditions.  Any  radical  reorganization 
of  our  school  system,  however  well  meant,  could  only  result  in  grave  disaster  to  the 
educational  interests  of  the  Territory. 


HISTORICAU 

The  educational  history  of  this  archipelago  extends  over  a  period  of  nearly  eighty^ 
years.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  in  1821,  the  members  of  the  first  company  of  Ameri- 
can missionaries  interested  themselves  in  educational  matters,  the  first  spelling  book 
having  been  printed  in  1822.  This  may  be  regarded  as  the  fi|*t  step  toward  popular 
education  in  these  islands,  but  in  the  beginning  it  was  an  e<fucation  of  adults  rather 
than  children.  Between  the  years  1823  and  1827  a  peculiar  system  of  schools  sprang^ 
up  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  islands,  and  flourished  for  about  ten  years.  The 
chiefs  and  their  immediate  attendants  were  the  first  pupils.  From  1880  to  1840  the 
American  missionaries  maintained  model  schools  at  each  of  their  stations.  From 
this  time  the  attendance  of  adults  fell  off  rapidly,  and  the  principal  attention  thence- 
forth was  paid  to  the  education  of  children. 
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In  1831  the  missionaries  established  Lahainaluna  Seminary  on  the  island  of  Maui, 
chiefly  as  a  training  school  for  native  teachers  and  preachers.  Industrial  training 
was  from  the  first  a  prominent  feature  in  the  curriculum.  A  printing  press  and  book- 
bindery  were  attached  to  the  school,  at  which  numerous  text-books  were  published, 
and  in  1834  the  first  newspaper  ever  printed  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  I>ama  Hawaii 
(the  Light  of  Hawaii),  was  issued.  Maps  and  illustrations  for  text-books  were  also 
engraved  on  copper  by  the  pupils.  This  school  is  still  in  existence,  having  become  a 
part  of  the  public-school  system.  Industrial  training  is,  as  heretofore,  a  prominent 
feature. 

A  few  years  later  boarding  schools  for  girls  were  established  at  different  points, 
several  of  these  being  still  in  oi)eration.  In  1839  a  boarding  school  for  boys  was 
established  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  and  in  this  school  manual  labor  has  always  been  a  leading 
feature. 

The  institution  now  known  as  Oahu  College  was  originally  founded  by  American 
missionaries  in  1841  for  the  education  of  their  own  children,  and  was  chartered  in 
1849  as  a  public  institution.  A  new  ('barter,  providing  for  a  college  as  well  as  a  pre- 
paratory school,  was  obtained  in  1853.  This  institution  is  well  eijuipped  as  to  both 
buildings  and  apparatus,  and  has  a  considerable  endowment. 

What  are  known  as  the  Kamehameha  schools  were  cHtablished  under  the  will  of 
the  late  Mrs.  Bernice  P.  Bishop,  an  Hawaiian  lady  of  the  highest  rank,  wife  of  C.  R. 
Bishop,  of  the  banking  house  of  Bishop  &  Co.,  she  having  left  the  V)ulk  of  a  large 
property  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Bishop,  being  possessed  of 
ample  means,  has  su[)plemented  his  wife's  l>e(iuest  with  large  and  repeated  gifts 
from  his  own  fortune. 

Having  had  ample  means  at  their  comujand,  the  trustees  have  been  able  to  organ- 
ize and  equip  the  schools  on  very  lil>eral  lines.  In  addition  to  a  large  boarding 
school  for  girls,  there  is  a  boys'  school  combining  manual  and  technical  instruction 
with  the  ordinary  school  branches;  also  a  preparatory  department.  Commodious 
and  well-equipped  workshops,  with  steam  power,  electricity,  and  the  best  mechanical 
appliances,  enable  this  school  to  give  a  thorough  training  in  various  de{)artments  of 
wood  and  metal  working,  and  the  boys  show  a  very  satisfactory  degree  of  interest  in 
their  work  and  of  capacity  for  acquiring  proficiency  therein.  The  pupils  in  these 
schools  are  all  in  whole  or  in  part  of  native  blood. 

PUBLIC  SCHOOI^. 

The  history  of  our  public  or  Government  schools  extends  over  a  period  of  sixty 
years,  the  firat  school  law  having  been  enacted  in  1841  by  the  King  and  chiefs  in 
council.  This  somewhat  antedated  anything  corresponding  to  our  ideas  of  modern 
constitutional  government,  and  the  inspiration  of  those  taking  this  action  doubtless 
came  from  their  foreign  teachers  and  friends. 

In  1843  a  department  of  public  instruction  was  organized  and  the  official  at  the 
head  thereof  given  the  rank  of  a  minister  of  the  crown.  This  position  was  first 
filled  by  Hon.  W.  Richards,  and  at  his  death,  in  1847,  he  was  succeeded  by  Rev.  R. 
Armstrong,  the  father  of  the  late  Gen.  S.  C.  Armstrong,  of  Hampton.  General 
Armstrong  was  born  in  Honolulu,  and  received  his  early  education  here. 

In  1855  the  department  was  remodeled  and  placed  under  a  board  of  education, 
whose  president  exercised  the  same  powers  and  was  charged  with  the  same  duties 
formerly  belonging  to  the  minister  of  public  instruction. 

In  1896  the  administration  of  the  public  schools  was  again  raised  to  the  rank  of 
an  executive  department,  to  be  presided  over  by  a  minister  and  a  board  of  commis- 
sioners, it  being  provided  that  the  minister  of  foreign  affairs  should  be  ex  officio 
minister  of  public  instruction. 

The  act  of  Congress  providing  a  Territorial  government  for  Hawaii  made  a  change 
in  the  title  of  the  head  of  the  department,  who  is  now  known  as  "superintendent" 
instead  of  "minister." 

Neither  of  the  last  two  changes  named  made  any  material  difference  in  the  educa- 
tional system  as  such,  nor  in  the  everyday  administration  of  its  affairs. 

FURTHER   FACTS. 

» 

The  following  additional  facts  concerning  the  Hawaiian  public  school  system  are 
important: 

I.  The  sole  basis  and  medium  of  instruction  in  all  public  schools  is  the  English 
language. 

II.  Tuition  in  all  the  public  schools  is  absolutely  free.  Pupils  buy  the  text-books 
needed,  but  these  may  be  provided  by  the  department  free  in  cases  of  extreme  pov- 
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erty.    Text-books  are  importeil  by  the  department  in  large  quantities  and  supplied 
at  cost. 

III.  School  attendance  from  6  to  15  years  of  age  is  compulsory.  Children  within 
those  ages  are  not  required  to  attend  government  schools;  parents  can  send  them  to 
private  schools  if  they  so  prefer,  but  to  some  school  taught  in  the  English  language 
they  must  go.  and  that  witn  a  fair  degree  of  regularity,  A  system  of  truant  officers 
or  school  ix)lice  enfon'es  that  provision  of  the  law  in  the  country  districts  as  well  as 
in  Honolulu. 

IV.  Teachers'  salaries  are  regulated  by  a  carefully  prepare<l  schedule,  and  are 
based  on  (a)  grade  and  size  of  school,  (b)  class  of  certincate  held,  and  (c)  length  of 
satisfactory  service.  The  schedule  is  uniform  for  all.  and  makes  no  account  ofrace, 
color,  nationality,  party  politics,  or  religious  l)elief.  Neither  are  salaries  affected  by 
sex.  Men  and  women  filling  oorresj)onding  positions  and  having  e<]ual  certificates 
and  experience  receive  the  same  pay. 

V.  Examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  are  held  at  least  once  a 
year,  generally  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  valuation.  These  examinations 
are  open  without  cost  to  all  who  choose  to  present  themselves,  and  certificates  are 
issued  of  three  classes,  according  to  the  average  percentages  obtained  by  candidates. 
In  the  matter  of  scholarship  and  qualifications,  as  in  that  of  salaries,  the  rule  and 
standard  is  the  same  throughout  the  Territory. 

VI.  The  department  takes  a  justifiable  pride  in  the  fact  that  its  tewhers  and  other 
employees  are  paid  regularly  and  proniptly.  Warrants  on  the  treasury  for  salaries 
are  dated  on  the  last  day  of  each  month,  and  are  always  paid  on  presentation. 

INSPECTORS. 

There  is  a  regular  systeui  of  inspection,  the  Territory  being  divided  into  three  cir- 
cuits. This  enables  visits  to  be  made  to  each  school  at  least  three  times  a  year. 
The  inspectors  also  hold  meetings  of  the  teachers  for  the  purpose  of  giving  aavice 
and  practical  illustration,  and  of  promoting  in  every  way  possible  the  interest  in 
education. 

SANITARY    INSPEtrriON. 

Under  a  rule  of  the  board  of  health,  all  children  attending  school  must  be  exam- 
ined by  a  physician,  and  must  be  pronounced  free  from  any  contagious  disease.  A 
rule  of  the  department  of  education  requirc^s  that  all  teat»hers  must  produce  a  medical 
(certificate  that  they  are  free  from  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease,  and  especially 
from  tuberculosis. 

HHKCIAL   SrHOOI.8. 

With  a  view  of  supplying  teachers  from  among  the  pupils  Ix^rn  and  brought  up  on 
the  islands,  a  nonnal  school  has  l)een  established.  This  had  its  commencement 
some  ten  ye^rs  ago  in  a  small  normal  class  taught  in  the  afternoons.  From  this 
small  beginning  has  grown  what  promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  educa- 
tional institutions  on  the  islands. 

THE   NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

The  total  enrollment  of  the  normal  school  for  the  year  1901-02  is  92.  This  is  an 
increase  of  more  than  40  percent  on  the  enrollment  of  the  previous  Vear.  Of  this 
number  (30  are  Hawaiian  or  part  Hawaiian,  10  are  Chinese,  while  the  remaining 
are  of  American  or  European  extraction.  Eight  nationalities  are  represented  in  the 
school. 

There  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  the  general  character  of  the  appli(*ants 
for  admission  to  the  normal  school,  and  as  a  result  of  this  the  standard  of  admission 
and  consequently  of  graduation  has  been  raised.  This  improvement  argues  well  for 
the  schools  of  the  country.  At  the  close  of  this  year  22  were  recommended  for 
certificates.     . 

The  following  are  the  departments  int<j  which  the  work  of  the  normal  school  is 
divided:  Theory  of  art  of  teaching,  geography,  mineralogy  and  observational  astron- 
omy, nature  study  and  agriculture,  mathematics,  history,  English  and  expression 
work,  music,  drawing. 

Each  teacher,  in  addition  to  giving  instruction  in  the  subject-matter  of  his  particu- 
lar department,  also  instructs  the  pupil  teachers  in  the  correct  use  of  the  spoten  and 
written  words  that  are  necessary  to  express  the  thoughts  that  are  aroused  by  the 
study  of  the  respective  subjects. 
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The  school  day  isdividetl  into  three  parts— (<0  9  to  10.80,  (h)  10.45  to  12,  (c)  12.30 
1o  2.  Each  pupil  teacher  spends  one-third  of  the  day  in  the  traininjr  school,  where 
he  takes  charge  of  a  class  under  the  supervision  of  the  traininjr  teacher.  The 
remaining  two-thirds  of  the  day  are  devoted  to  the  study  of  academic  subjects. 

TKAININ'(J    SCHOOL. 

There  are  seven  rooms  and  five  grades  in  the  training  school.  Each  grade  is  in 
charge  of  a  teacher  8f)ecially  trained  for  the  work.  The  total  enrollment  for  the 
spring  term  of  this  year  was  286.  This  number  is  made  up  of  the  following  nation- 
alities: 


Nationality. 


HawaiiariM , 

Fart  Hawaiians 

Americans 

British 

Oerraan  

Portuguese  — 


Boys. 

(Jirls. 

11 

29 

14 

21 

4 

7 

3 

1 

4 

1 

:s8 

o2 

Nationality. 


Boys 


Scandinavians.. 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Porto  Rican 

Other  foreigners 


1 

2 

40 

14 

14 

20 

1 

2 

4 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  have  representatives  of  as  many  nationalities  as  possible 
in  the  training  school. 

As  already  stated,  each  training  pupil  has  charge  of  a  room  for  one-third  of  each 
day  of  the  school  year.  This  charge  implies  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter, 
the  outlining  of  lesson  plans,  the  care  or  the  school  property,  and  the  supervision  of 
the  school  grounds.  In  this  way  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  take  full  charge  of 
any  school  to  which  they  may  be  appointed. 

The  training  teachers  have  the  general  supervision  of  the  room.  They  direct  the 
pupils  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject-matter,  suggest  the  method  of  presentation, 
correct  the  lesson  plans,  and  keep  the  record  of  the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  teach. 

HIGH   SCHOOL. 

This  institution  is  carried  on  bv  a  corps  of  7  teachers,  and  contains  75  pupils,  who 
4ire  going  through  the  usual  high  school  course.  Attached  to  the  high  school  is  a 
grammar  school  in  charge  of  5  teachers  and  having  an  enrollment  of  208  pujMls.  To 
this  has  been  added  for  the  ensuing  term  an  additional  room  which  will  contain 
al>out  60  pupils.  The  graduates  from  the  high  school  jiass  straight  to  various  uni- 
versities ana  colleges  on  the  mainland,  and  acquit  themselves  as  well  as  pupils  of  the 
same  class  who  are  e<iucated  at  Oahu  College,  which  is  an  in<lependent  establishment 
carrying  on  the  higher  education.  High  school  studies  are  taught  in  some  of  the 
older  classes  of  the  large  country  schools,  but  Honolulu  at  present  contains  the  only 
high  school  carried  out  on  a  regular  course  and  giving  a  dii)loma  at  the  end  of  the 
period  of  study. 

The  nationality  of  the  pupils  in  the  high  school  is  a  matter  of  interest.  There  are 
9  part  Hawaiians,  41  Americans,  11  British,  5  German,  1  Portuguese,  4  Ja])anese,  2 
Chinese,  and  2  foreigners  of  unclassified  nationalities.  The  teachers  are  all  Americans, 
:8ave  the  teacher  of  foreign  language,  who  is  a  Scandinavian. 

In  the  grammar-school  attachment  nationalities  are  as  follows: 

Hawaiians 2  \  Portuguese .  ♦. 20 

Part  Hawaiians 41  I  Scandinavians 4 

Americans 77  I  Japanese 5 

British 31  ;  Chinese 4 

Germans 16  1  Other  foreigners 3 

The  total  number  of  boys  in  the  high  school  is  29;  girls,  46.  In  the  grammar- 
-school attachment  there  are  80  boys  and  123  girls.  The  teachers  in  the  latter  school 
are  all  Americans. 

LAHAINALUNA. 


The  history  of  this  establishment  has  already  been  dwelt  upon.     During  its  long 
♦career  it  has  had  many  ups  and  downs,  but  it  seems  now  to  have  taken  an  upward 
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courtJe.  The  idea  of  the  school  is  that  there  should  be  higher  education  cx)nibined 
with  industrial  training.  The  Im'a  board  and  sleep  at  the  sehi>ol,  and  in  a  large 
ineajsure  raise  their  own  food,  though  not  entirely.  There  are  4  teachers  in  charge, 
all  of  whom  assist  in  the  industrial  work  as  ^^ell  as  in  the  work  of  the  schoolroon). 

The  prei^ent  enrollment  is  45,  of  whom  32  are  Hawaiians,  10  part  Hawaiians,  2  Jap> 
anese,  and  1  Chinese.  Twenty-three  l)oy8  are  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  granmiar 
course  and  22  are  in  the  high  school  course.  Twenty-nine  Imys  are  engagetl  in 
agriculture  and  22  are  engaged  in  printing,  carpentry,  and  other  manual  work. 

The  hours  for  work  and  for  study  are  closely  followetl.  A  bell  calls  the  l)oy8  at 
5.45  a.  m.,  and  another  at  (>  o'clm^kis  a  signal  for  them  to  start  to  work.  This  work 
is  either  agricultural  or  in  the  shops  for  most  of  the  lx>y8,  though  a  few  have  other 
<luties  as  stewards,  wagon  l)oys,  pig  fee<lers,  etc.  At  7.30  this  work  is  ended;  at  8 
breakfast  is  called,  and  at  8.30  classes  begin.  These  continue  until  12,  3  teachers 
hearing  classes  and  1  working  in  a  shop.  From  12.:i5  until  2.30  2  teachers  are 
conducting  recitations  and  2  shopwork.  At  3  o'clock  the  boys  return  to  work 
similar  to  that  of  the  morning  and  continue  it  until  5  o'clock.  5.30  is  the  supj>er 
hour,  after  which  the  boys  are  at  lil>erty  until  6.45.  From  6.45  until  8.15  they 
study  together,  a  teacher  being  present  each  evening.  At  9  o'clock  a  l)t»ll  gives  the 
signal  for  all  boys  to  go  to  their  rooms. 

The  entire  morning  and  afternoon  working  time  of  the  boys  is  seventeen  and  one- 
half  hours  per  week.  Those  who  do  agricultural  work,  however,  have  to  use*  four 
hours  of  this  time  for  cleaning  taro  and  iwunding  |M)i,  and  four  hours  more  for  col- 
lecting woo<l  to  cook  the  taro,  which  very  materially  lessens  their  time  for  other 
work. 

The  food  supplied  the  boys  is  simple,  being  poi  and  fresh  beef  three  time^  a  week, 
sweet  potatoes  in  season,  bread  and  coffee  once  a  week  (Sunday  morning).  One  of 
the  boys  is  the  baker.  Besides  what  iood  has  been  mentioned,  each  lx)v  supplies 
himself  with  dried  fish,  and  this  completes  the  regular  bill  of  fare.  Jn  tlie  matter 
of  life  in  the  dormitories,  the  l)oys  are  given  a  large  degree  of  freedom,  the  rooms 
l)eing  inspected  often  enough  to  see  that  they  are  kept  clean  and  orderly,  and  the 
furniture  cared  for,  but  no  teacher  remaining  in  them  over  night. 

BOYS*    RKFORMATORY    SCHOOL. 

Under  the  Hawaiian  system  the  reformatory  school  for  boys  is  under  the  charge 
of  the  department  of  education,  and  before  the  coming  year  is  comj)leUHl  there  will 
be  most  probably  an  industrial  school  for  girls  ready.  At  present  the  boys'  sc^hool 
is  in  Honolulu,  but  during  the  next  few  months  it  will  be  move<l  to  a  tract  of  land 
at  the  north  end  of  the  island,  and  it  will  become  possible  to  give  the  boys  thorough 
training  in  agriculture,  farming,  tishing,and  <lairy  work.  The  prcst^nt  boys'  reform 
school  buildings  will  he  used  for  the  industrial  schools  for  girls. 

On  Novenil)er  1  of  last  year  there  was  a  change  of  management,  and  since  that  date 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  establishment.  On  November  1  there 
were  47  boys  on  the  muster  roll. 

Of  these  5  boys  were  in  jail  for  escajMng  from  the  school,  and  1  had  escaped  and 
was  not  yet  captured,  so  that  there  were  in  school  at  that  time  41  boys.  Since  that 
date  37  boys  have  l)een  committed  and  21  boys  released,  leaving  on  the  muster  roll 
at  this  date  63  boys.  Of  this  numl>er  there  are:  In  school,  60;  in  prison,  2;  in 
Queen's  Hospital,  1;  total,  63. 

Natiouality  of  hoys. 


Hawaiians 34 

Part  Hawaiians 7 

Portuguese 9 

Porto  Ricans 10 


Americans  (colored ) 2 

American  ( white) 1 

Total 63 


Statement  of  offenses  for  which  the  boys  in  the  school  were  committed. 

Assault  and  battery 1  !  Malicious  mischief 2 

Larceny  (second  degree) 19  ;  Disobedient^e  to  parents 4 

Truancy 27  i  Trespass 1 

Vagrancy 5  j                                                                   — 

Common  nuisance 1                Total 63 

Burglary 3  I 
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Nationality  and  offenses. 


Nationality. 

c 

Disobedience 
to  parents. 

c 

2 

6 
2 
5 
3 
2 
1 

> 

1 

3 

"3 

r 

Assault  and 
battery. 

H 

H 

Hawaiian  s 

■  1 
IH           3 
4           1  1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

34 

Part  Hawaiians 

Portuguese 

"4' 

2 

9 

Porto  Ri(;ans 

10 

Americans  (colored ) 



'1^' 

American  ( white) 

1 

'            \ 

Total 

27 

4 

1 

19 

5 

2 

3 

1        1 

1 

63 

Daily  programme. 

5  a.  m. — Rise;  arrange  bedclothing;  prayer. 

5  to  7  a.  m. — Cook  breakfast;  sweep  rooms;  clean  yard,  etc. 

7  to  7.30  a.  tn. — Breakfast. 

7. SO  to  S.SO  a.  m. — Wash  dishes,  dining  nail,  etc. ;  work. 

8.30  to  9  a.  m. — Bathe;  change  clothing;  make  beds. 

9  to  12  m. — In  school. 

12  to  1  p.  m. — Dinner;  clean  up  dishes  and  dining  hall;  play. 

1  to  2  p.  m. — In  school  and  knife  workshop. 

1  to  4  P'  in. — Boys  in  carpenter  shop. 

2  to  4  P'  in. — Work. 

4  to  4' IS  p.  m. — Clean  yard;  water  plants. 
4.15  to  5.15  p.  m. — Play;  bathe  and  change  clothing. 
6.15  to  6.45  p.  m. — Supper. 

6.45  to  6.30  p.  m. — Wash  dishes;  sweep  dining  hall. 
6.30  to  7.30  p.  m. — Study  hour;  singing;  reports  of  conduct. 
7.50. —Retire. 

Note. — When  the  days  are  shorter  there  is  some  change  in  these  hours, 
is  a  half  holiday. 

Bill  of  fare — inmates^  dining  hall. 


Saturday 


Breakfast. 

Dinner. 

Beef,  sweet  potatoes,  bread, 
bananas,  vegetables. 

Beef,  bread,  poi,  vegetables. 
do 

Supper. 

Sunday 

Monday 

Rice  and  sugar,  coflfec 
and  medium  bread  (al- 
ternately). 

Rice  and  sugar 

Tea  and  medium  bread  or 
rice  and  sugar. 

Poi  and  salmon. 

Tuesday 

do 

Do. 

Wecjnesdav 

do   

Sjime  as  Sunday 

Do. 

Thursday  *. 

do 

Same  as  Monday 

Tea  and  bread 

Friday 

do 

do 

Poi  and  salmon. 

Saturuay    .  .  . 

.  ...do 

do 

Do 



On  important  holidays  buns,  cake,  or  pudding  is  served. 


AGRICULTURE. 


Though  the  grounds  are  limited  and  the  soil  very  poor,  by  carrying  soil  and  using 
manure  a  crop  of  vegetables  has  been  raised  and  another  crop  planted.  Small  quan- 
tities of  beans,  corn,  cabbage,  tomatoes,  and  sweet  potatoes  nave  been  raised.  This 
garden,  besides  the  planting  of  a  hedge,  cultivation  of  flowers,  ferns,  etc.,  is  all  the 
agricultural  work  practicable  under  the  present  conditions. 


CARPENTRY. 


Five  boys  work  in  the  carpenter  shop  from  1  to  4  every  afternoon  except  Saturday 
and  Sunday.  The  instructor  is  here  only  during  those  hours,  so  that  it  is  not  possible 
for  him  to  take  charge  of  more  than  one  class. 
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Since  the  1st  of  November  laat  the  following  articles  have  been  made  in  the  shop: 
7  teachers'  desks,  3  wardrobe  boxes,  2  bookcases,  1  screen  frame,  1  curtain  pole,  1 
typewriter  table,  1  bureau,  6  sewing  chests,  1  sand  table,  22  screens  for  windows,  2 
screen  doors. 

Besides  the  work  done  in  the  shop  the  boys  have  built  and  repaired  fences,  repaired 
and  painted  buildings,  and  done  carpenter  work  for  the  Kaiulani  school. 

KNIFE   WORK. 

Fifteen  boys  are  in  the  knife  woikshop  under  the  instruction  of  one  of  the  giuurds 
from  1  to  2  p.  m.  on  working  days.  They  have  made  clothespins,  ^per  knives, 
checkerboards,  bread  boards,  brackets,  and  picture  frames.  For  this  work  such 
lumber  has  been  used  as  could  be  picked  up,  viz,  kerosene  cases,  cigar  boxes,  etc. 


Two  bovs  are  employed  in  the  sewing  room  making  sheets,  mattresses,  shirts, 
pants,  nightshirts,  piUow^cases,  etc.  On  Slonday  afternoons  all  the  boys  have  prac- 
tice in  sewing,  mending  their  clothes,  sewing  on  buttons,  etc. 

MAINTENANCE. 

The  present  appropriation  of  $2,750  per  year  for  the  general  expenses  of  this 
school,  including  food,  clothing,  fuel,  light,  material,  medical  attenaance,  etc.,  is 
altogether  inadequate  for  the  support  of  the  present  number  of  boys.  Two  hundred 
and  twentj^-nine  dollars  a  month,  or  $3.63  for  each  bpy,  is  very  much  lower  than  is 
expended  in  any  other  part  of  the  States  in  similar  institutions.  In  the  Boston 
parental  school  the  cost  per  boy  per  week  is  $3.68.  In  the  Indiana  reform  school, 
where  there  are  over  500  boys,  the  cost  per  capita  is  about  $10  per  month.  Here, 
where  food  supply  and  material  of  all  kinds  is  much  higher  than  in  the  East,  there 
should  be  a  much  more  liberal  appropriation  for  this  school.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
after  the  school  has  been  movM  to  the  farm  at  Waialee  that  it  will  soon  be  self- 
supporting,  but  that  will  take  two  or  three  years. 

CASH    ACCOUNTS. 

Receipts: 

Cfashon  hand,  Nov.  1,  1901 $7.45 

Cash  received  for  articles  made 148. 45 

Total 155.90 

Expenditures: 

Paid  for  material,  supplies,  etc 154, 71 

Balance  on  hand 1. 19 

Total 155.90 

EXPENDITURES    OF  THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 

Statement  of  appropriationSy  disbursements,  and  balances  remaining ^  June  30 j  1902, 


Appropria- 
tions. 


Disburse- 
mente. 


Balanced. 


Salaries  and  pay  rolls 
Current  expenses 

Total 


1652,862.60 
202,626.00 


$817,429.93 
60,123.66 


866.887.80 


877,668.89 


$886,482.87 
142.401.84 


477,838.91 


BOARD  OF  HEALTH. 
PURE  FOOD,    DRINK,    AND   MEDICINE. 


The  report  for  the  past  year  of  the  food  commissioner  and  analyst 
to  the  board  of  health  shows  a  diligent  inspection  throughout  the  year 
of  foods,  drinks,  and  medicines  o^red  for  sale  in  Honolulu. 

8750—02 4 
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Samples  of  milk  have  been  taken  from  milk  wagons  on  the  street 
daily  with  the  exception  of  Sundays  and  holidays.  Of  these,  122,  rep- 
resenting 22  dairies,  were  below  standard,  as  were  also  10  taken  from 
restaurants  and  4  from  individuals. 

''The  average  of  the  analyses  of  samples  of  milk  taken  at  dairies 
was  found  to  be:  By  dairies,  total  solids,  12.27;  butter  fat,  3.62  per 
cent.  By  number  of  cows,  total  solids,  12.36;  butter  fat,  3.74  per  cent. 
A  similar  agreement  between  these  two  averages  has  been  found  in 
former  years."     (Report  of  food  commissioner  and  analyst.) 

Twenty-eight  samples  of  drugs  were  examined,  of  which  13  were 
adulterated  or  below  standard. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-six  samples  of  food  besides  milk  were 
examined,  of  which  56  were  adulterated  or  below  standard. 

Six  cases  have  been  prosecuted — 3  for  sale  of  adulterated  milk,  2  for 
sale  of  adulterated  coffee,  and  1  for  sale  of  adulterated  sausage.  Con- 
victions were  obtained  in  all  but  the  last.  These,  with  3  convictions 
of  cases  begun  the  year  before,  make  8  convictions  during  the  year. 
One  defendant  was  hned  $100  and  sentenced  to  thirty  days  imprison- 
ment, 1  was  fined  $100,  3  were  fined  $50  each,  and  3  $25  each. 

Sanitary  inspection  of  Honolulu. 

Major  and  minor  nuisances  ordered  abated 32, 949 

Major  and  minor  nuisances  abated 27, 410 

Examinations  for  restaurant  licenses 130 

Complaints  filed 40 

Total  number  of  inspections 93, 408 

Sanitary  inspection  of  Hilo. 

Major  and  minor  nuisances  ordered  abated 1, 443 

Major  and  minor  nuisances  abated 1, 438 

Complaints  filed 9 

Total  number  of  inspections 6, 039 

Vital  statistics. 

Marriages  1, 314 

Births 2,346 

Deaths,  males 1,770 

Deaths,  females 976 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  of  population 18. 3 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  of  population  of  Honolulu 25. 59 

LEPROSY. 

The  policy  of  segregation  of  lepers  was  adopted  by  the  enactment 
of  special  statutes  with  this  object  in  view  in  1865.  l"he  leper  settle- 
ment on  the  island  of  Molokai  was  established  in  the  year  1866,  during 
which  year  141  patients  were  sent  there. 

The  policy  of  segregation  was  loosely  carried  out  for  a  number  of 
years  after  the  establishment  of  the  settlement.  During  the  first 
seven  years  the  patients  admitted  averaged  114  per  annum,  and  the 
largest  number  admitted  in  any  one  year  was  188.  In  1873  a  stricter 
eniorcement  of  the  law  was  carried  out,  and  487  patients  were  sent  to 
the  settlement.  Thereafter  until  1887  the  law  of  segregation  was 
only  partially  enforced  and  the  number  of  admissions  during  those 
years  averaged  141  per  annum,  and  the  largest  number  admitted  in 
any  one  year  was  301. 
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Since  1887  the  law  has  been  vigikntly  carried  out.  The  number  of 
admissions  in  1888  was  579;  in  1889,  308;  and  in  1890,  202j  and  from 
that  year  to  the  present  time  the  admissions  have  decreased  m  number, 
though  not  reffuiarl3^  from  year  to  year;  but  taking  the  twelve  years 
beginning  with  1890  and  ending  with  1901,  in  sections  of  three  years 
each,  we  tind  the  number  of  admissions  to  be  as  follows: 

1890  to  1892,  incliieive 464 

1893  to  1895,  inclusive 446 

1896  to  1898,  inclusive 350 

1899  to  1901,  inclusive 254 

From  these  figures  it  would  appear  that  with  strict  segregation  the 
disease  has  steadily  diminished,  while,  without  strict  vsegregation,  it 
shows  a  tendency  to  spread. 

The  following  table  gives  the  average  number  of  patients  at  the  set- 
tlement for  three  periods  of  ten  ^ears  each,  with  the  average  death 
rate  for  the  same  periods: 


1871  to  1880,  inclusive 
1881  to  1890,  inclusive 
1891  to  1900,  inclusive 


Average      Average 
number  of  number  of 
patients,  i    deaths. 


648 
828.5 
1,096 


135.4 

144 

1M.5 


Death 
rate. 


Per  rnit 

20.9 

17.5 

.     12.3 


These  figures  show  a  marked  decrease  of  the  death  rate  for  the  last 
decade,  which  is  undoubtedly  largely  due  to  a  general  improvement  of 
conditions  at  the  settlement  pertaining  to  comtorts  of  lite  and  care  of 
the  sick. 

The  number  of  patients  at  the  settlement  at  the  end  of  1901  was  942, 
and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1902,  915. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30, 1902, 132  persons  have  been  exam- 
ined, of  which  number  83  were  found  to  have  the  disease,  31  were  sus- 
picious cases,  and  17  were  discharged. 

The  following  tables  give  their  nationality,  sex,  and  age: 

NationalUies. 


Hawaiians 76 

Part  Hawaiians 42 

Chinese 7 

Japanese 3 

Portuguese 1 


Spanish 

Porto  Rican 

South  Sea  Islander  . 

Total 


1 

1 
1 

132 


Sex. 

Males 85 

Females 47 


Total. 


132 


Ages, 


Under  10  years 6 

10to20year8 49 

20to30years 31 

30to40years 21 

40to50years 8 


50  to  60  years 9 

60  to  70  years 7 

Over  70  years 1 


Total 


132 
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Expenses  of  the  board  of  health. 


Appropria- 
I        tion. 

Salary  of  executive  officer,  secretary,  etc I  $19, 000. 00 

Pay  of  government  physicians 40, 560. 00  | 

Health  Inspecton*,  etc 135. 246. 00 

General  expenses,  support  of  lepers,  hospitals,  etc '  426, 400. 00 

Totals '. 621 ,  206. 00 


Drawn. 


$9,432.25 
20,010.38 
5«>,130.55 
178,571.54 


264, 144. 72 


Balance. 


$9,567.75 

20,649.62 

79,115.45 

247,828.46 


357,061.28 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

The  employees  of  the  attorne}^ -general's  department  number  315,  of 
whom  228  are  Hawaiians,  the  remaining  87  being  mainly  Americans. 

The  appropriations  for  the  support  of  the  department  for  the  bien- 
nial period  from  June  30, 1901,  to  July  1, 1903,  aggregated  $620,719.95', 
of  wnich  $315,525.23  have  been  drawn  on  account  of  the  first  half  of 
such  period,  leaving  a  balance  of  $305,194.72  for  the  second  half. 

The  high  sheriff  reports  that  an  electrical  police-alarm  system,  which 
has  been  recently  installed  in  Honolulu  at  a  cost  of  $20,000,  has  added 
much  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  police  force  of  that  city. 

He  also  reports  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  in  Honolulu  for 
all  offenses  for  the  past  year  over  the  year  before  of  323,  and  that  the 
arrests  for  drunkenness  had  fallen  off,  as  compared  to  the  previous 
year,  by  728.  This  decrease  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drunKenness, 
the  hi^n  sheriff*  attributes  to  the  policy  of  the  government  of  issuing 
a  considerable  number  of  licenses  for  the  sale  of  beer  only.  These 
licenses  having  been  recently  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  local 
federal  court,  a  further  opportunity  will  be  afforded  of  stuaying  their 
influence  on  drunkenness. 

The  attorney -general,  in  explaining  a  deficit  in  the  pro  rata  expend- 
itures •of  the  appropriation  for  '^incidentals — civil  and  criminal 
expenses,"  makes  the  following  brief  reference  to  the  work  in  his 
department,  as  affected  by  the  new  political  conditions.     He  says: 

This  appropriation  was  reduced  by  the  last  legislature,  which  reduction,  in  the 
light  of  subsequent  and  unforeseen  events,  has  proved  to  be  unfortunate.  The  court 
and  opinion  work  of  the  department  has  doubled  since  the  days  of  the  Republic. 
Grave  constitutional  questions  have  arisen;  extended  sessions  and  special  sessions  of 
court  have  become  the  rule.  During  a  great  part  of  the  past  year  two  terms  of  the 
circuit  court  have  been  running  at  the  same  time.  In  June  there  were  three — one  in 
Hilo,  one  in  Wailuku,  and  one  in  Honolulu.  The  terms  have  not  only  been  much 
more  numerous,  but  also  much  longer  than  formerly.  The  transition,  habeas  corpus, 
and  fishing-right  cases — exceptional  matters — have  taxed  the  department  severely  in 
both  time  ana  money.  I  have  employed  outside  counsel  when  imperatively  neces- 
sary, and  have  spent  during  the  year  $1,509.25  therefor.  If  I  had  not  done  so 
important  interests  of  the  Territory  must  have  gone  by  default.  These  and  other 
extraordinary  demands  fall  mainly  upon  the  appropriation  for  incidentals — civil  and 
criminal  expenses. 
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Number  of  arrests  made  throughout  tht  Territory  of  Hawaii^  and  digposUion  of  $can€  in 
tlie  district  courts^  for  the  year  etiiding  June  SO^  A.  D.  190 f, 

NATIONAUTY  AND  SEX. 


1 

Sex. 

f 

NaUonality. 

1  1 

w         -<         o 

French. 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Maui  and  Molokai .                   .... 

5,856 
2.697 
1,559 

5,635  j 
2,445 

1  finw  1 

221 

262 

51 

37 

1.850 
582 
412 
141 

109  i       876 
8  1        141 
12  :         40 
2  1          22 

119 
9 
6 
2 

14 

Kauai 

808  !      '771  1 

Total..    .. 

10,920     10  !159  i 

561 

2,585 

ISl  1    1,078 

136 

14 

i 

380 

217 

70 

1 

xi 

1,434 
513 
380 

168 

Nati( 

i 
i 

>nality. 

X 

c 

n 

154 

241 

76 

109 

2 

1 
26 

i 

o 

241 
86 

43 

3 

> 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

1,152 
850 
558 
330 

1,809 
808 
428 
228 

4,547 

1,889 

1,181 

685 

Maui  and  Molokai 

6 
6 

Kauai 

4 

Total 

692 

2,495 

2,890 

580 

13 

26 

281 

2,768 

8.152 

AMOUNT  OF  FINES  AND  COSTS  IMPOSED  AND  PAID. 


Islands. 


Ar- 
rests. 


Con- 
victed/ 


Dis- 
charged. 


Oahu 5.856  i  4,547 

Hawaii 2,697  I  1,889 

Maui  and  Molokai ....  1 ,  559  ;  1,131 

Kauai 808  ■  585 

Total 10,920  8,152 


808 
428 
223 


Fines. 


127,021.00 
10,437.80 
6,667.00 
4,131.20 


48,267.00 


Costs. 


Total 
amount 
imposed. 


^,849.55  ;$81,870.55 

l,575.a'>  I  12,012.85 

270.36       6,947.35 

585.60  !    4,666.80 


,230.55     55,497.55 


Bail  for- 
feite<l. 


$8,149.00 
8,741.00 
4,503.00 
3,233.00 


24,626.00 


Finefl 

and  coats 

paid. 


120,122.25 
5,382.80 
4,121.25 
2,194.60 


31,820.40 


GAMBLING. 


Islands. 


Total 


Nationality. 


Male. 


Oahu I  1,721  I  1,713 

Hawaii 589        otio 

Maui  and  Molokai i      650  i      646 

Kauai i      289  i      288 


Total 3,249  '  3,212 


Fe-     Hawai-i  Anierl-    Portu- 
male.     ians.      cans.     ^^uese. 


Hi  1H4  I 
24  <  Gfi, 

4  65 

1  10 


37 


327 


56  i 


59 


Chi- 
nese. 


Japa- 
nese. 


1,044  j  410 

326  1  166 

262  I  304 

114  I  161 


Porto   'ofhar. 

Rican8.r^**«"- 


1,746       1,031  I 


22  I 


Islands. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Convict- 
ed. 

Imposed. 
Fines.     1    Costs. 

Total 
amount 
imposed. 

Fines  and 
costs  paid. 

Bail  for- 
feited. 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Maui  and  Molokai  .... 
Kauai 

Total 

371  1        l,a50 
114  t           475 
143              507 
48              241 

87,102.00 

2,549.00 

1,124.00 

280.00 

$807.95 
85.45 
33.10 
34.40 

$7,969.95 

2,634.45 

1,157.10 

314.40 

$7,128.15 
816. 25 
788.10 
252.00 

$8,551.00 
2,808.00 
2,693.00 
2,105.00 

676 

2,573 

11,115.00 

960.90 

12,075.90 

8,484.50 

11,152.00 
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Number  of  arrests  made  throuakoui  the  Territory  of  Hawaii^  and  disposition  of  same  in 
the  district  courts,  for  ttie  year  ending  June  30,  A.  D.  1902 — Continued. 

CASES  OF  SELLING  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUORS  WITHOUT  A  LICENSE. 


Total 
ar- 
rests. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Islands. 

Male. 

81 
72 
4.5 
11 

Fe- 
male. 

4 

16 
2 
1 

Hawai- Ameri-    Portu- 
ians.   ,  cans,     gruese. 

Chi- 
nese. 

13 

Japa- 
nese. 

21 

I^nJothen,. 

Oahu 

85 
88 
47 
12 

16  !           4  j         15 

1                15 

Hawaii 

1  !           3              3  !          35 

2    '           1  j          21 

2  ' i           8 

44  i '             2 

Maui  and  Molokai 

Kauai 

18; 1          5 

2  ■'                • 

Total 

232 

209        23 

21  1           7  ;          19 

77 

85  i            1  i           2o 

i 

Islands. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Con- 
victed. 

Imposed. 
Fines.     !    Costs. 

Total 
amount 
imposed. 

Fines  and 
costs  paid. 

Ball  for- 
feited. 

Oahu 

37 

48 
11 
8 

48 
40 
36 
d 

•6,030.00       8102.50      86,132.50 

ft9  ftQS  in 

Hawaii 

3,250.00         209.60         3,459.60       '11261. 50 

3,150.00          42.20        3,192.20         1,525.50 

600.00          10.00            610.00            110.30 

81,300.00 
725.00 
100  00 

Maui  and  Molokai 

Kauai 

Total 

104 

128 

13,030.00        364.30 

13,394.30 

5,790.40 

2,125.00 

drunkennf:ss. 


Total 
ar- 
rests. 

Sex. 

Hawai- 
ians. 

Ameri- 
cans. 

Nationality. 

Porto 
Ricans. 

Islands. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

30 

26 

2 

1 

Portu- 
guese. 

72 
36 
7 
2 

Chi- 
nese. 

3 

7 

.Japa- 
nese. 

103 
38 
30 
25 

Others. 

Oahu 

1,330 
355 
158 
47 

1,300 
329 
156 
46 

423 
195 
95 
13 

488 
53 
16 
4 

16 
20 

\ 

225 

Hawaii  

6 

Maui  and  Molokai 

Kauai 

8 
2 

Total 

1,890 

1,831 

59 

726 

561 

117 

10 

196 

39 

241 

Islands. 


Oahu 

Hawaii 

Maui  and  Molokai  . 
Kauai 


Dis- 
charged. 


Total  , 


Convict- 
ed. 


Imposed. 


,'mA  '  82,3:^.00 

306  I  579.00 

145  I  232.00 

44  I  109.00 


1,799  ;      3,258.00 


Total 
amount 


Fines  and 


a«t.       i^^ed.  :<'<>^'»»«"'- 


Bail  for- 
feited. 


81,097.;^  83,43.5.30  ;  82,700.00  >  81,352.00 

156.85  73.5.85  i  439.30  |     1,068.00 

23.00  255.00  i  214.00  |        294.00 

30.90  139.90  !  132.30  j          88.00 


1,308.05         4,5(>6.05 


3,485.()0       2,802.00 


Arrests  made  throughout  the  city  of  Honolulu,  and  disposition  of  the  same  i}i  the  district 
courts,  for  the  two  years  ending  June  SO,  A.  D.  1901  and  1902. 


GAMBLING. 


1 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

5 

'6 

6 

03 
O 

3 

6 
S 

'3 

03 

1 

i 

o 

a 

1 

c 

t 

c 

% 
> 

H 

s 

«^ 

ffl 

^ 

< 

Oh 

u 

•-5 

Ok 

C 

O 

1900. 

July 

13 

13 

2 

3 

6 

2 

3 

10 

August 

30 

30 

11 

2 

15 

13 

17 

September 

59 

59 

22 

1 

i 

:i5 

6 

53 

October.  .. 

51 
62 

51 
62 

6 

■     6 
1 

3 

33 
45 

3 
13 

3 
3 

48 

November .. 

1 

59 

Dec<^Jober  .'.I.'.  '..;...'.. 

77 

77 

14 





4 

59 

2 

75 
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Arrests  made  throughout  the  city  of  Honolulu^  and  disposition  of  the  same  in  the  distrid 
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GAMBLING— Continued. 


i 

OS 

119 
136 
86 
93 
79 
154 

Sex.       i 

Nationality. 

1 

1 

US, 
119 

6  : 

1  1 

i 

1 

"5) 

c 

c 

g 
s 

< 

3 
1 

2 
7 
10 

1 

d; 

1 
1 

2 
8 
1 
3 

i 

c 

g 

104 
69 
34 
34 
47 
89 

i 

s 

t 

*-> 

2 
27 
21 
26 
11 
26 

i 

06 

O 

> 

1901. 
Januarj' 

1 

9 

9 
67 
87 
18 
16 
40 

110 

Pebmarv 

135    ....i 
81  i    5  1 
91  1    2  ! 

79  :....; 

15:^     1  ; 

37    

27    

18    

11    

23    

78 

March 

1 
5 
2 
3 

49 

April 

75 

Mav 

63 

June    ... 

114 

Total 

958 

950       8 

182         2 

32 

27 

557 

146  i.... 

12 

•207 

761 

1901. 
July 

131 
115 

65 
124 
114 

46 

70 
75 
9 
86 
73 
278 

130  !    1  i 

115  :....! 
64  ;     1  ; 
121  j    3  ' 

ii4i....j 

45    ----' 

20    

20    

7 
14 

8 
7 
3 
2 

8 
2 

86 
73 
46 
76 
61 
29 

55 
38 
6 
26 
42 
268 

8    .... 
1 

2 

1 

27 

1 

36 

l\ 

36 
37 

104 

Augu.ot 

70 

September 

8 
15 

9 
30 

62 

October. . 

1 
2 

88 

November 

25         1 

17 
5 

4 

88 

December 

8 

11 

30 

1 

10 

1 

21 

1902. 
January  

70 
75 

i 
1 

84 

February 



1 

2 
1 

4 

1 

49 

17 

10 

38 

March 

9  i.... 
73  L-.J 

9 

April 



\ 

14 
36 

28 

72 

May 

41      1 

87 

Juno  

278 

250 

Total 

1,185 
958 

1,180 
950 

8 

152  ;      2 
182  i      2 

36 
32 

33 

27 

805 
557 

154    .... 
146    .... 

4 
12 

317 
207 

868 

First  12  months 

751 

Total  2  vears 

2,143 

2,130  \  13  i 

334         4 

67 

60 

1,362 

300    .--- 

16 

624 

1,619 

1 

SELLING  SPIRITUOl 

^S  LIQUOR  WITHOUT  A  LICENSE 

1900. 
July 

8 

8 

3 

1 

1 

3 

1 

7 

August 

September 

October 

2 
5 
3 
10 

1 

2 
4 
3 
10 

1 

2 

1 
2 

1 

1 

1 
2 
3 

1 

3 

1 

8 

November 



1 
6 

j 

3 

December 

1 ! 

1 

4 

6 

1901. 
January  

1 

1 

Februarv 

:::::::::::::::::i:::: 

March    * 

6 

6 

6 

.i....    1.... 

6 

1 

April 

;              1 

May    

6 

27 

5 
20 

1 
7 

2 
17 

1 

Ij 2 

1             5         2 

2 
10 

4 

June  

2 

17 

; 

Total 

68 

59 

9 

26 

6 

16  1          8  1      5 

7 

26 

43 

1901. 
July 

5 
28 

3 
17 

5 

2 

3 

5 
24 

3 
17 

5 

2 

3 

i 

1 

1 

1 
7 
2 
5 

1 

2 

7 
1 
3 

2 
11 
2 
3 
3 
2 

2 

3 

August 

4 

3 

10 

17 

September 

1 

October.   .  . 

3 
5 

....           1 

1 

1 

1 

3    

14 

November 

2 

December 

1 

1902. 
January  

3 

1 

February  

March . 



;r---- 

April 

3 

3 

3 

1 

? 

May :::::::::.::: 

. 

•'  • 

June 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Total 

67 

68 

63 
59 

4 
9 

15 
26 

1 

4  !    16 
6  !    16 

4 

8 

14 
6 

1  I    13 

....j      7 

26 
25 

41 

First  12  months 

43 

Total  2  years 

136 

122 

13 

41 

1 

10  j    31 

12 

19 

1  1    20 

51 

84 
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Arrests  made  throughout  the  city  of  Honolulu,  and  disposition  of  the  same  in  the  district 
courts,  for  the  two  years  ending  June  SO,  A.  D.  1901  and  1902 — Continued. 

DRUNKENNESS. 


at 

3 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

1 
1 

6 

136 
168 
177 
168 
113 
182 

142 
179 
177 
172 
147 
198 

4 
5 

2 
7 
1 

1 

2 
2 
1 
4 
2 
8 

X 

% 

» 

36 
63 
49 
64 
48 
66 

48 
61 
65 
69 
50 
49 

1 
1 

7 

12 
14 
14 

8 
14 

2 
3 
8 
4 
12 
12 

63 
66 
64 
65 
34 
68 

64 
80 
71 
69 
63 
96 

i 

£ 

8 
10 
8 
8 
2 
6 

6 
5 
6 
4 
5 
9 

1 

S 

....... 

i' 

i' 

i* 

! 

2. 

as 

3 
1 

10 
7 
6 
3 

9 
6 
5 

8 
3 

7 

1 

£ 
.... 

0 

23 
31 
33 
17 
16 
26 

15 
26 
22 
22 
15 
22 

1 

1900. 
July 

140 
168 
179 
175 
114 
183 

144 
181 
178 
176 
149 
196 

4 

6 
1 
4 
3 
6 

6 
6 
3 
4 
8 
7 

136 

AngUBt 

158 

September 

178 

October 

171 

November 

111 

December 

17» 

1901. 
January 

13» 

February 

176 

March 

176 

April 

172 

May.::::::::::::::::::: 

146 

June 

189 

Total 

1,978 

1,944 

84 

668 

110 

798 

77 

3 

68 

1 

268 

51 

1,927 

1901. 
July 

161 
96 

110 
96 
81 

107 

71 
111 
110 
120 
112 

86 

150 
93 

106 
98 

77 
106 

69 
107 
108 
118 
111 

86 

1 
2 
4 
3 
4 
1 

2 
4 
2 
2 
1 

62 
20 
42 
44 
28 
41 

18 
29 
33 
29 
28 
30 

7 
1 
4 
3 

""2 

3 
5 
4 
14 
10 
7 

61 
52 
34 
28 
29 
43 

37 
49 
47 
37 
50 
20 

8 
4 

7 
4 
1 
6 

2 

7 
6 
10 
10 
6 

i' 





i* 

1 

8 
7 
13 
2 
6 
3 

3 
3 
3 
7 
3 
5 

"2 

"i' 

1 
2 

"2' 

15 
8 
10 
14 
17 
9 

7 

18 
15 
23 
11 
18 

2 
2 

1 
1 

"'2' 

2 
6 
1 
5 

1 
1 

149 

Au^st 

93 

September 

109 

October 

95 

November 

81 

December 

106 

1902. 
January  

69 

February  

10a 

March 

10^ 

April 

116 

May 

111 

June 

85^ 

Total 

1,250 
1,978 

3,228 

1,224 
1,944 

26 
34 

394 

658 

60 
110 

487 
793 

71 

77 

3 
3 

62 
68 

8 
1 

165 
268 

24 
51 

1,22& 
1,927 

First  12  months 

Total  2  years 

3,168 

60 

1,052 

170 

1,280 

148 

« 

130 

^ 

433 

75 

3,153. 

MILITARY. 


Under  the  laws  of  the  republic  of  Hawaii,  providing  for  the  National 
Guard,  and  which  were  continued  in  force  by  the  organic  act,  one 
regiment  was  organized  under  the  republic,  which  force  has  been  con- 
tinued to  the  present  time. 

The  following  statement  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  colonel 
commanding — Col.  J.  W.  Jones — presents  the  condition  of  the  regi- 
ment and  its  operations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

Of  the  9  companies  making  up  the  regiment,  Company  C  is  Portu- 
guese; Company  D  is  about  two-thirds  Hawaiian  and  is  located  at  Hilo^ 
island  of  Hawaii;  Companies  E  and  G  are  Hawaiian;  Company  H  is 
mainly  Hawaiian;  Company  I  is  about  one-half  Hawaiian  and  is 
located  at  Wailuku,  island  of  Maui.  The  rest  of  the  officers  and 
enlisted  men  are  mainly  Americans,  with  a  representation  of  Geimans^ 
British,  and  perhaps  other  nationalities. 
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Strength  of  the  First  Hegiment  Na^onal  Guard,  HmvaiL 

Field  and  staff  officers 12 

Noncommissioned  staff  officers 6 

Officers  and  enlisted  men: 

Company  A 00 

Company  B 62 

Company  C 64 

Company  D 66 

Company  E 61 

Company  F 67 

Company  G 60 

Company  H 64 

Com{)any  I 86 

Hospital  Corps 14 

Total 661 

EFFICIENCY. 

The  exercises  and  evolutions  practiced  are  those  prescribed  in  the  Drill  Reffulations 
and  Manual  of  Guard  Duty  adopted  by  the  United  States  Army.  The  work  for  the 
year  has  been  as  follows: 

Regimental,  battalion,  and  company  drills;  parades,  practice  marches,  field  exercisee 
with  Dall  cartridge;  encampments;  competitive  drill;  muster  and  inspection,  and  tar- 
get practice. 

Number  of  drills,  etc.,  from  July  1  to  December  31, 1901 183 

Number  of  drills,  etc.,  from  January  1  to  June  30,  1902 277 

Total 460 

Number.  Possible. 


Attendance  from  July  1  to  December  31, 1901 6,  W3 

Attendance  from  January  1  to  June  30, 1902 '      10, 853 


Total j      16,846 


9.888 
15,549 


25,887 


Percentage  of  attendance,  66.8  per  cent. 

The  percentages  awarded  by  United  States  Army  officers  acting  as  judges  to  com- 
panies taking  part  in  the  competitive  drill  on  May  10, 1902,  are  as  follows:  Company 
F,  98  per  cent;  Company  G,  93  per  cent;  Company  E,  95  per  cent;  Company  B,  90 
per  cent;  Company  A,  75  per  cent. 

The  firing  during  the  field  exercises  was  at  a  position  outlined  by  breastworks  and 
was  very  accurate  and  effective. 

The  following  is  the  record  of  medals  won  during  the  semiannual  shoots  for  1901-2, 
at  200  yards,  offhand,  10  rounds  per  man:  Gold  (for  45  or  better),  9;  silver  (for  40 
or  better),  45;  bronze  (for  35  or  better),  98;  total,  152. 

There  have  been  received  from  the  United  States  War  Department  18  cases,  1  bundle, 
and  3  packages  quartermaster  stores;  69  cases  ordnance  and  ordnance  stores. 

FIRE   CLAIMS   COMMISSION. 

The  fire  claims  commission  of  five  persons,  appointed  under  the 
author] t}^  of  act  15  of  the  session  laws  of  1901,  being  "  an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  ascertainment  and  payment  of  all  claims  which  may  be 
made  by  persons  whose  property  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  years 
A.  D.  1899  and  1900,  under  orders  of  the  board  of  health,"  began  to 
take  evidence  in  proof  of  such  claims  in  May,  1901.  It  continued  in 
session  until  June,  1902,  with  the  exception  of  three  months  taken  for 
giving  the  clerk  an  opportunity  of  keeping  up  with  his  work  of  enter- 
ing claims  adjudicated  by  the  commissiou. 
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The  number  of  claims  filed  was  6,748,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$3,175,132.90.  All  of  these  claims  were  heard  and  adjudicated,  the 
aggregate  of  the  awards  amounting  to  $1,473,173. 

The  following  table  gives  the  number  of  claims  of,  aggregate 
amounts  claimed  by,  and  aggregate  amounts  awarded  to  the  diflFerent 
classes  of  claimants: 


Nationality. 


Claims. 


Amount 
claimed. 


Amount 
awarded. 


Japanese 

Chinese 

Hawalians 

Portuguese 

Other  nationalities 

Fire  insurance  companies 

Total 


2,674 

3,728 

278 

19 

128 

21 


$639, 742. 99 
1,761,112.04 
342,526.84 
81,658.47 
272, 829. 76 
77,262.80 


$333,730.10 
845,480.80 
144,242.50 
24,117.45 
125,602.15 


6,748 


3,176,132.90 


1,473,173.00 


The  legislature  by  its  said  act  15  appropriated  $1,500,000  for  the 
payment  of  such  claims,  limiting  the  expenditure  to  $500,000  per 
annum,  but  providing  no  means  by  which  the  money  appropriated 
might  be  obtained,  except  that  it  set  apart  the  amount  due  the  Terri- 
tory from  the  Federal  Government  for  advances  made  by  the  Territory 
on  account  of  interest  on  that  part  of  the  Hawaiian  debt  assumed  by  the 
United  States  as  a  special  fund  for  a  partial  payment  of  such  claims. 
Such  advances  amount  to  $151,640.79,  and  have  not  as  yet  been  returned 
to  the  Territory  by  the  Federal  Government. 

Under  the  organic  act  the  legislature  is  without  authority  to  author- 
ize a  loan  for  the  payment  of  such  claims,  and  should  such  legislation 
be  enacted  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  without  authority  to 
confirm  the  same. 

The  legislature  appropriated  $17,400  for  the  expenses  of  the  com- 
mission, dividing  the  same  into  specific  items,  such  as  pay  of  commis- 
sioners, counsel  for  the  Territory,  clerk,  stenographer,  interpreters, 
bailiff,  incidentals,  and  government  witnesses. 

This  appropriation  is  accounted  for  as  follows:  Appropriation, 
$17,400;  di-awn,  $14,982;  balance,  $2,418. 

The  appropriation  was  insufficient  for  the  work  of  the  commission; 
but  the  unexpended  balance  of  $2,418  could  not  be  used,  as  it  repre- 
sented specific  items  of  the  appropriation,  such  as  pay  of  government 
witnesses  and  pav  of  interpreters,  which  items  did  not  exhaust  the 
amounts  appropriated  for  tnem. 

In  this  emergency,  as  an  indefinite  adjournment  of  the  court  would 
have  been  extremelv  unfortunate,  a  number  of  business  houses  of 
Honolulu  advanced  $4,000  to  the  commission  and  the  work  went  on. 
Later,  as  still  more  money  was  required,  the  commission  adopted  a 
scale  of  fees  for  certificates  of  awards  to  be  paid  by  those  desiring  such 
certificates.     The  following  schedule  of  fees  was  adopted: 

Certificates  of  award : 

$50  and  under $0.25 

$100  and  under 50 

$500  and  under 1.00 

Over  $500 4.00 

Enough  was  realized  by  these  fees  for  further  requirements  and  the 
reimbursement  of  the  loan  from  the  business  houses,  with  interest. 
Before  this  was  carried  out,  however,  and  since  the  close  of  the  finan- 
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cial  year,  legal  proceedings  liave  been  brought  to  test  the  legality  of 
the  action  of  the  commission  in  charging  sucn  fees. 

In  the  month  of  April  last  the  Chaml^r  of  Commerce  and  the  Mer- 
chants' Association  of  Honolulu  passed  a  joint  resolution  favoring  the 
payment  by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  awards  made  by  the  fire 
claims  commission,  and  authorized  Mr.  J.  C.  Pratt,  a  member  of  such 
commission,  to  proceed  to  Washington,  as  their  representative,  and 

f)resent  the  same,  and  to  urge  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  by 
congress  as  should  grant  the  relief  suggested. 

The  ("ongress  having  this  matter  brought  before  it  late  in  the  ses- 
sion gave  it  such  consideration  as  the  pressure  of  other  matters  per- 
mitted, with  the  result  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands 
and  Porto  Rico  made  a  unanimous  report  recommending  that  an 
amendment  be  made  to  the  House  deficiency  appropriation  bill,  appro- 
priating $1,000,000  for  payment  of  a  part  of  such  awards,  and  author- 
izing the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  through  the  governor  and  secretary,  to 
issue  bonds  in  the  sum  of  $500,000  for  payment  of  the  balance.  After 
reference  of  this  report  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
and  a  favorable  report  by  such  committee,  the  amendment  was  passed 
without  opposition  b}"  the  Senate,  but  failed  to  pass  the  House. 

A  bill  providing  substantially  the  same  relief  as  embodied  in  the 
Senate  amendment  was  subsequently  favorably  reported  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pacific  Islands  and  Porto  Rico. 

Some  kind  of  action  by  Congress  is  essential  to  the  payment  of  the 
awards  in  question,  inasmuch  as  the  Territory  can  not  furnish  funds 
for  the  purpose  except  by  borrowing,  and  borrowing  for  such  an 
object  is  not  permitteci  by  the  act  organizing  the  Territor^\ 

The  efforts  of  the  government  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  to  suppress 
the  plague  epidemic  were  in  the  public  interests  of  the  United  states. 
Such  efforts  cost  $720,488.07  and  large  unestimated  losses  to  the 
business  interests  of  the  group.  The  Hawaiian  Islands  were  at  that 
time  under  the  control  and  government  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Immediately  subsequent  to  the  suppression  of  the  plague 
the  act  creating  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  enacted,  whereby  Hawaii 
lost  its  customs  revenues,  worth  at  that  time  $1,200,000  per  annum, 
or  88.7  per  cent  of  its  entire  current  revenues. 

With  these  important  reductions  of  the  public  income  the  Territory 
is  unable  to  meet  its  current  expenses  without  borrowing,  much  less 
will  it  be  able  to  pay  these  awards,  or  any  substantial  portion  of  them, 
without  prejudice  to  the  general  adn)inistration  of  its  affairs. 

It  is  nevertheless  important  upon  every  consideration  that  the 
awards  be  paid  without  aelay,  and  1  would  recommend  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  assume  the  whole  payment  thereof. 

WIRELESS   TELEGRAPHY. 

By  the  courtesv  of  the  Interisland  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  I 
am  able  to  furnisTi  the  following  information  on  this  subject: 

In  March,  1901,  this  company  opened  communication  between  the 
islands  of  Oahu,  Molokai,  Lanai,  Maui,  and  Hawaii.  The  service  was 
at  iirst  unsatisfactory,  but  improved  as  the  operators  became  more 
accustomed  to  the  work.  In  July,  however,  the  coherers  began  to 
wear  out  and  the  service  eventuallv  broke  down. 
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There  were  serious  difficulties  in  the  wtiy  of  procuring  new  coherera, 
but  after  many  experiments  the  manager,  Mr.  Cross,  succeeded  in 
producing  them  here,  and  the  company  recommenced  operations  in 
June  of  this  year,  since  which  time  the  line  has  been  in  successful 
operation.  As  the  system  at  present  can  not  more  than  pay  expenses, 
it  is  financially  assisted  by  the  business  men  of  Honolulu,  who  recog- 
nize its  vital  importance  to  the  business  interests  of  the  country. 

The  present  stations  are  Waialua,  Oahu,  the  westerly  point  of 
Molokai,  Lanai,  Lahaina,  Maui,  and  Mahukonu,  Hawaii. 

The  ocean  distances  telegraphed  over  are  approximately  as  follows: 
Waialua  to  Molokai,  29  miles;  Molokai  to  lAnai,  15  miles;  Lanai  to 
Lahaina,  Maui,  8  miles;  Lahaina  to  Mahukonu,  Hawaii,  60  miles. 

The  weather  in  these  ocean  channels  during  the  prevalence  of  the 
trade  winds,  which  continue  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  is  character- 
ized by  winds  of  varying  velocity,  sometimes  approaching  to  the  qual- 
ity of  gales,  occasional  showers,  and  low-lying  clouds.  The  ocean  in 
the  first  and  last  of  the  channels  mentionea  is  generally  stormy. 

Since  the  line  has  resumed  operations,  all  messages  transmitted  reach 
their  destination,  though  sometimes  in  a  somewhat  mutilated  form. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

It  is  recommended: 

That  an  expert  forester  be  maintained  in  the  Territory  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  enable  him,  acting  with  the  Territorial  government,  to 
organize  and  establish  a  system  for  the  management,  conservation,  and 
development  of  Hawaiian  forests; 

That  the  payment  of  the  full  amount  of  the  awards  made  by  the  fire 
claims  commission  be  assumed  by  the  United  States; 

Or,  in  the  alternative,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  bein^  under  con- 
ditions differing  from  those  of  any  other  Territory  of  the  United  States, 
and  carrying  on  at  its  own  expense  a  system  of  light-houses,  the 
dredging  of  liarbors  and  the  maintenance  of  buoys,  duties  usually  per- 
formed by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  expense  of  these  enter- 
prises, together  with  the  payment  of  the  aforementioned  awards  when 
taken  with  the  loss  of  the  tariff  revenues  formerly  enjoj^ed  by  Hawaii 
amounting  at  the  time  of  the  inception  of  the  Territor}^  to  about 
$1,200,000,  being  too  great  for  the  Territory  to  assume,  that  the  cus- 
toms receipts  collected  at  the  ports  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  be  paid  to 
the  treasury  of  the  Territorj^; 

That  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  year  previous  to  a  regular  elec- 
tion for  Delegate  to  Congress  and  senators  and  representatives  of  the 
local  legislature,  and  before  the  end  of  such  year,  be  made  a  prerequi- 
site to  registration  for  voting  at  such  election,  except  as  to  such  taxes 
as  may  be  in  litigation; 

That  a  Federal  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Federal  court, 
post-office,  and  revenue  officials  be  erected  in  Honolulu; 

That  a  building  or  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Fedei'al 
court,  custom-house,  and  post-office  be  erected  in  Hilo; 

That  light-houses  be  erected  at  Honolulu  Harbor,  Oahu,  Makapuu 
Point,  Oanu,  Kahului,  Maui,  Ouna,  Kailua,  Kawaihae,  and  Mahukonu, 
Hawaii;  and  Kalaeokalaau,  Molokai;  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  the  management  of  all  Hawaiian  light-houses; 

That  the  Federal  Government  assume  the  care  of  all  Hawaiian 
harbors  and  the  work  of  improving  the  same; 
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That  a  breakwater  be  constructed  for  the  protection  and  improve- 
ment of  Hilo  Harbor,  Hawaii; 

That  the  Hawaiian  silver  coins  be  received  in  exchange  for  United 
States  silver  coins  of  like  respective  denominations; 

That  a  limited  immigration  of  Chinese  laborere  be  permitted,  condi- 
tioned upon  their  engaging  in  agricultuml  work  for  nire  onlv  during 
their  stay  in  the  Territory  and  subject  to  deportation  at  tneir  own 
expense  uj^on  their  ceasing  to  do  so; 

That  legislation  be  enacted  placing  in  the  executive  of  the  Territory 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  waters  belonging  to  the  public  lands,  by 
lease  or  license; 

That  section  80  of  the  ^'  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii"  be  amended  so  that  the  governor  may  suspend  anj'^ 
officer  in  regard  to  the  removal  of  whom  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  is  necessary,  until  the  next  succeeding  session  of  the  Senate, 
and  may,  except  in  case  of  the  auditor,  appoint  a  person  to  fill  the 
office  in  question  pro  tem.  until  the  matter  of  the  removal  of  the 
suspended  officer  is  settled,  or  may  remove  any  of  such  officers. 

Estimates  for  appropriatimis. 

LIGHT-HOUSES. 

Honolulu  Harbor,  Oahu $4,000 

Makapuu  Point,  Oahu 10,000 

Kahului,  Maui 20,000 

Ouna,  Hawaii 10,000 

Kailua,  Hawaii 5, 000 

Kawaihae,  Hawaii 6, 000 

Mahukonu,  Hawaii 5, 000 

Kalaeokalaau,  Molokai 5, 000 

Maintenance  of  light-houses 14, 000 

HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Expense  of  widening  channel,  Honolulu  Harbor,  and  dredging  channel 
entrance  and  harbor  to  a  depth  of  30  feet  low  water  (this  item  is  in 

accord  with  United  States  War  Department  estimate ) 250, 000 

Maintenance  of  buoys 6, 000 

New  buoys , 4,000 

Construction  of  breakwater  at  Hilo 750, 000 

NEW   BUILDINGS. 

Hilo  post-office 16,000 

Hilo  custom-house 6, 000 

Total 1,106,000 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Sanford  B.  Dole, 
Govern 07'  oj*  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

W^ashingtoii^  D.  C, 
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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


P^XECUTivE  Chamber,  Terkitory  of  Hawaii, 

Ho)wlulit,  September  28,  1903. 
Sir:  In  response  to  your  letter  of  June  27,  requesting  me  to  forward 
to  your  Department  a  report  of  the  affairs,  progress,  and  development 
of  Hawaii  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  the  following  statement. 
Very  respectfully, 

Sanford  B.  Dole, 
Garenwr  of  the  Teititory  of  Hawaii, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  1).  C. 
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SOCIAL   CONDITIONS. 

The  statistics  of  our  schools  and  courts  show  that  the  population  bf 
the  Territory  is  made  up  of  the  following  i-aces:  Hawaiian,  Portu- 
guese, Japanese,  Chinese,  Scandinavian,  Spanish,  and  Teuton,  which 
includes  British,  German,  and  American. 

The  school  children  of  the  Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  Japanese,  and 
Chinese  races  number  16,229,  being  an  increase  of  945  over  the  previous 
year.  Almost  all  of  the  boys  will  be  voting  citizens  when  they  reach 
voting  age. 

The  school  children  of  European  descent  other  than  Portuguese,  and 
of  American  descent  other  than  Porto  Rican,  number  1,505,  an  increase 
of  18  over  the  previous  year. 

At  this  rate,  unless  there  should  be  a  larger  immigration  of  Ameri- 
can settlers  than  now  seems  probable,  the  present  numerical  inferior- 
ity of  those  which  may  be  classed  as  belonging  to  the  Teutonic  race 
as  compared  with  the  Hawaiians,  will,  in  a  few  years,  become  a  still 
greater  inferiority  as  compared  with  the  then  American  citizens  of  the 
Hawaiian,  Portuguese,  Japanese,  and  Chinese  races. 

This  prospect  emphasizes  the  importance  of  giving  to  all  children 
who  are  American  citizens  a  good  common  scnool  education.  The 
association  of  pupils  of  the  different  races  with  each  other  in  school 
work  and  the  recreations  of  the  playground  go  far  toward  breaking 
down  race  prejudices  and  tends  to  prepare  them  for  intelligent  political 
action  in  the  future. 

There  are  many  marriages  between  Hawaiian  women  and  white  men 
and  a  few  between  Hawaiian  women  and  Chinamen.  The  offspring  of 
both  classes  of  marriages  are  an  improvement,  as  a  rule,  on  the  pure 
Hawaiian,  in  thrift  and  business  enterprise. 

The  Portuguese  generally  intermarry  among  themselves.  The  same 
is  true  with  the  Japanese. 

Part  Hawaiians  as  a  class  are  increasing,  and  the  rate  of  decrease  of 
the  pure  Hawaiian  appears  to  be  a  dimishing  one. 

Out  of  9,967  arrests  made  during  the  past  year  7,480  were  from 
among  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Hawaiians.  The  following  table  gives 
the  population  of  these  three  classes  in  1900,  not  incluaing  the  few 
Chinese  and  Japanese  American  citizens,  the  whole  number  of  arrests 
in  each  class  and  the  number  of  arrests  in  each  class  for  gambling, 
illicit  sale  of  liquors,  and  drunkenness,  respectively,  with  the  respective 
percentages. 
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Nationality. 


Census  of 
I     1900. 


'apanese i      56,234 

Hawaiian !      29,799 

Chinese '      27,741 


2,945 
2,235 
2,300 


Per      ,'*"«^"' 
cent    ^*i';.8^**™- 


0.062  I 
.075  t 
.080 


1,138 

227 

1,618 


Per 
cent. 


Arrests 

for  illicit  Per 
liauor  cent, 
selling. 


I   Arresti* 

for 
drunken- 
j     ness. 


0.020  i 
.007  I 
.058  ' 


66  0.001  I 
16  .000.1  * 
70       .0025  ; 


157 
650 


Per 
cent. 


0.002 
.021 
.0001 


The  following  additional  table  is  given  in  regard  to  other  nation- 
alities, their  respective  numbers  as  parts  of  the  population  in  1900 
being  unavailable,  owing  to  the  system  of  classification  of  the  census 
report: 


Nationality. 

Arrests. 

Arrest**  for 
gambling. 

29 
77 
35 

Arrests  for 
illicit  sell- 
ing of 
liquor. 

9 
6 
20 

Arrests  for 
drunken- 
ness. 

American 

!        (m 

343 

Porto  Rican 

666 

40 

Portuguese 

German 

(KX) 

184 

1             HI 

i             24 

!              11 

96 

British 

Spanish  

French 

South  Sea  Islanders 

'               4 

Others 

233 

14 

6 

293 

FINANCES. 

Ap2)ropriati())is. 


Balance  from 
appropriations 
on  hand  Julv  \ 
1, 1902.         I 


Drawn  during  rnexpcnded 
period  from      balance  on 
Julv  1,  1902.  to   hand  Julv  1. 
June  30,  1903.  I         1903.  * 


Permanent  settlements 

Office  of  the  .Mecretary  of  the  Territory  . 

Judiciary  department 

Department  of  the  attorney-general  . . . 

Department  of  the  treasurv 

Department  of  public  works 

Department  of  public  instruction 

Commission  of  public  lands 

Commission  of  agriculture  and  forestry 

Survey  department *. 

Board  of  health 

Band 

Military 

Auditor 

Fire  claims  commission 

Legislature 

Total 


S8,500.00  ! 

9S  500.00 

25,579.58  ! 

20,110.15 

S5, 469. 43 

74,093.r)H  ' 

67.802.95 

6,290.73 

311,960.58  i 

302,526.17 

8,534.41 

287,586.02  1 

151,945.59 

135, 640. 43 

1,859,026.23  , 

818,750.44 

1,040,275.79 

478,252.91   ; 

390,441.77  ■ 

87,811.14 

22,759.30  1 

14,681.01 

8,078.29 

20.399.00  ' 

13,967.64 

6,431.36 

39,849.5<) 

39,748.23 

101.33 

358,314.98  i 

302, 529. 40 

55,785.58 

26, 012. 5;^  1 

21,319.28 

4,693.25 

10,875.34  i 

10,068.51 

806.83 

17,548.87  , 

15,512.12 

2,036.75 

1,502,427.38  1 

1,473,196.03  1 

29,231.:i5 

24,223.28  ! 

24,213.17 

10.11 

5.066,509.24  ! 

1 

3,675,312.46  ' 

1,391,196.78 

Appropriations 
I  made  by  the 
i  legislature  of  • 
j  1903 and  avail-; 
I  able  before  \ 
July  1,1903.    I 


Drawn  before 
July  1,1903. 


Unexpended 

balance  July 

1,1903. 


Office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory . . . 

Judiciary  department 

Department  of  the  attorney-general 

Department  of  the  treasury 

Department  of  public  works 

Department  of  public  instruction 

Commiasion  of  public  lands 

Commission  of  agriculture  and  forestry  . 

Board  of  health 

Auditor 

Legislature 

Chinese  fund 

Total 


$30, 
48, 
4, 
20, 
391, 
15, 
3, 


12, 
91 
155 


126.60  ' 
310.80  ! 
128.20  ' 
897.09  ; 
658.91 
289.03  ; 
800.00  i 

10.49 
502.08  : 
500.00  ! 
600.00 
546.70  j 


$12, 857. 34 

27,119.08 

3,557.16 

15,420.88 

130, 658. 76 

13,460.40 

1, 619. 53 

10.49 

20,616.01 

"'79,'776.'58'i 
89,986.30 


$17, 269. 16 

21,191.72 

571.04 

6,476.21 

261,000.15 

1,828.63 

2,280.47 

'9*886*67 
12,500.00 
11,723.42 
65,660.40 


804,242.80  j 


894,982.53  i 


409,260.27 
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Cnsh  Matetnent  Jubj  7,  1902,  to  June  SO^  190S^  ettrmtt  account, 

RBl'EIPTB. 

Ca:^haii  hand  July  1,  1902 $287,131,30 

Tax  bureau: 

Oahu  collections $908, 964. 26 

Maui  collections 189,040.1K) 

Hawaii  collection? 373, 864.  79 

Kauai  collections 179, 153. 1 7 

Treasury  collec-tion.:  $1, 651. 02a.  12 

Licenses 1 42,  736.  25 

Realizations 26, 024. 9V) 

Revenue  stamps 61 ,  095.  (K) 

Accrued  interest  Imnds 776.  64 

ia5,  260.  :^) 


Public  instruction: 

Book  sales 5, 891.  10 

Rents 980.  50 

IIarlK)r  master,  Honolulu:  ^'  ^"^'-  ^^ 

Wharfage 40, 053.  38 

Towage 10. 00 

Pilotage 30,  242.  14 

„  ,  ,.  I       ax  70,305.52 

Public  works  ofhce: 

Rents 49, 980.  37 

Realizations 12,  415.  53 

Land  sales 6,  270.  5() 

Sewerage 12, 643.  98 

Excavator 5,  752.  75 

Weights  and  measures 1 76.  75 

Honolulu  market 14, 054.  95 

( f  arbage 6,  4()0.  65 

I^nd  sales,  interest 231 .  39 


107,986.93 
I^ss  "not  accounted  for " 4, 982. 10 


103,004.83 

Fines  and  costs 68, 993.  75 

Kerosene  warehouse,  Honolulu 5,  851 .  45 

Kerosene  warehouse,  Hilo 422.  86 

Wharfage,  Hilo 2,  438.  4<> 

Honolulu  waterworks 102,  841 .  85 

Hilo  waterworks 6, 610.  25 

Koloa  waterworks 195. 00 

Laupahoehoe  waterworks 137. 15 

Wailuku  and  Kahalui  waterworks 4,  413.  80 

Conveyance  bureau 15,  347. 00 

Land  revenue 105, 078. 15 

I^nd  sales 17, 991.  23 

Prison  receipts 408.  60 

Registry  of  brands 56. 00 

(lovernment  realizations 21,  451 .  44 

Powder  storage,  Honolulu 1 ,  573.  77 

Powder  storage,  Hilo 535.  '55 

I^haina  waterworks 1, 328.  95 

I^haina  market 86. 40 


Total  receipts  July  1 ,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 2, 935, 393. 88 

EXPENDITURES. 

Permanent  settlements $8, 500. 00 

Secretary  of  the  Territory 32, 967.  49 

Judiciary  department 80, 171. 10 

Treasury  department 24, 320.  76 

Conveyance  bureau 11,176.94 

Tax  bureau 70, 194.  46 

Public  works  department 750, 327. 07 

Public  grounds 8,376.00 

Fire  department • 59,271.23                            '-    >    .-.  •• 
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Cash  gtaiemeni  July  i,  190£,  to  June  SO,  1903,  current  account— ConiinxxeA, 

EXPENDITURES — Continued. 

Waterworks  bureau $107, 551. 69 

Public  lands  commission 16, 200. 54 

Public  instruction 403, 913. 66 

Attorney-general's  department 305, 6i^.  13 

Agriculture  and  forestry 13, 978. 13 

Survey  department 39,  748. 23 

Board  of  health 323,145.41 

Governor 31 ,  387.  79 

Auditing  department 15, 512. 12 

Legislature  (printing  loumal  of  house)  . .  603. 50 

Payment  of  Chinese  fund 89, 986. 30 

Expenses  fire  claims  commission 12, 346. 58 

Total,  being  warrants  issued  by  auditing  depart- 
ment  $2,405,309.62 

Warrants  outstanding  July  1,  1902 297, 427.  87 

Total 2,702,737.49 

I^ss  warrants  outstanding  June  30,  1903: 

Of  last  period $692.  28 

Of  this  period 240, 021. 14 

240,  713.  42 

Total  warrants  paid  by  treasury  department 2, 462, 024. 07 

Hawaiian  treasury  notes  taken  up $105, 000. 00 

Interest  on  bonded  debt,  commission,  etc.  51, 556. 57 

Expenses  legislature  1903 79, 1 73. 06 

Laud  sales  (special  deposit) 17, 991 .  23 

Road  tax  (special  deposit) 139, 150. 00 

Transferred  to  fire  claims  cash 7, 317. 30 

Total,  being  amount  of  cash  disbursements  by 
treasury  department  other  than  by  warrants. .        4(X),  188. 18 

Total  disbursements  by  treasury  department 2, 862, 212. 25 

Current  cash  balance  June  30,  1903 73, 181. 63 

$2, 935, 393.  88 

Statement  ^^  Fire  claims  commismon  awards.^^ 

Amount  of  appropriation $1, 500, 000. 00 

First  payment,  being  10  per  cent  of  awards $147, 317. 30 

Amount  assumed  by  the  Unite<l  States  Government  . .     1, 000, 000. 00 
Final  payment,  being  balance  due 325, 855.  70 

Total  payments,  being  amount  of  awards  made  by  fire  claims 
commission , 1, 473, 173. 00 

Unexpended  balance 26,  827. 00 

Statement  of  fire  claims  rash. 

Received  from  United  States  Government  (refund  of 

interest) $140, 000. 00 

Transfer  from  current  cash 7, 317. 30 

Received  from  sales  of  bonds 162, 000. 00 

$309, 317. 30 

Warrants  A  issued 147, 317. 30 

Warrants  B  issued 325, 855.  70 

Warrants  outstanding  June  30,  1903:  473, 173. 00 

Warrants  A $4, 577.  24 

Warrants  B 164, 01 1 . 1 9 

168,  588. 43 

304, 584. 57 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1903 4,  732.  73 

_       „         .    _  ^ 309,317.30 
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Subdivision  of  tax  receipts — Comparative  ttatemetUfar  the  years  ending  June  SO^  190i,  and 

June  SO,  1903, 


!  Ye*r  ending: 
June  ao,  IfWl 


Year  ending 
June  80, 1908. 


Real  estate i  $532,687.09 

Personal  property i  571,248.09 

Insufance i  3,846.00 

Carriages i  8,540.00 

Carts  and  drays i  7,547.00 

Road  tax !  92,594.00 

School  tax i  92,502.00 

Poll  tax 46,299.00 

Dogs  and  dog  tags I  4. 825. 19 

Ten  per  cent  penalties 9, 686. 27 

Advertising  costs '  587. 15 

Court  costs j  987.90 

Income  tax 287,366.80 


$500,466.81 

602.826.87 

4.685.11 

9,622.00 

8,282.00 

102.018.00 

102.016.00 

61.009.00 

4,787.60 

9,360.81 

788.60 

727.15 

205,096.77 


Total ;  1,668,107.09 


1,651.028.12 


Profterty  subject  to  ad  valorem  taxes  according  to  assessments  for  190i. 

Real  estate $60,691,587.00 

Personal  property 62,319,216.00 

Total 122,910,803.00 

Detail  statement  of  bonded  debt  June  30,  1903. 


Act  of  October  15,  1886: 

Loan  in  London $980,000.00 

Stock  E  6  per  cent  bonds 1, 000. 00 


$981,000.00 


Act  of  September  7,  1892: 

Stock  O  6  per  cent  bonds 100. 00 

Act  of  June  13,  1896: 

Stock  A  5  per  cent  bonds 876, 000. 00 

Stock  E  5  per  cent  bonds 9, 000. 00 

Stock  0  5  per  cent  bonds 1,000.00 

Stock  U  5  per  cent  bonds 50, 000. 00 

936, 000. 00 


Total  bonds  outstanding $1 ,  917, 100. 00 

Hawaiian  lx>nded  debt  assumed  bv  the  United  States 
Government 1 4, 000, 000. 00 

Amount  of  public  debt  paid  by  the 
United  States  Government  to  June  30, 
1903 2,250,300.00 

Amount  of  postal  saving  bank  indebt- 
edness paid  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment to  June  30,  1903 764, 570.  31 

Total  Hawaiian  bonded  debt  paid  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  June  30, 1903 3, 014, 870. 31 

Balance  of  Hawaiian  bonded  debt  to  be  paid  by 
the  United  States  Government 985, 129. 69 

Total  Hawaiian  bonded  debt  which  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  assumes. .        931, 970. 31 
Fire  claims  4  per  cent  bonds;  act  of  Congress  Cnited  States,  January 
26,1903 162,000.00 


Net  indebtedness  June  :W,  1903 1,093,970.31 


12 
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Statement  of  appropriations  made  by  the  legifdatnre  of  190S, 


REGULAR   KEH8IOX. 

Act  1 $25,000.00 

40, 000. 00 

30, 000. 00 

5, 000.  00 

11,500.00 

1,700.00 

4,000.00 


Act  2. 
Act  3.. 
Act  M, 
Act  45. 
Act  47. 
Act  64 

Act  71^ 155,546.70 

Act  73 3,000.00 

Act  75 24,000.00 

Act  81 2,337.85 

EXTRA    SEaSION. 

Act  1 244,893.73 

Act  2 5, 000.  00 


EXTRA  SESSION — continucd. 


Act  3. 
Act  4. 
Act  5. 
Act  6. 

Act  7. 
Act  9. 


$13,000.00 

7,000.00 

4,000.00 

203,7^.56 

12,500.00 

1,500.00 

Act  10 1,202,891.87 

Act  11 1,521.25 

Act  12 1,000.00 

Act  13 1, 478,  335. 00 

Act  14 5,029.28 

Act  15 2,000.00 

Act  16 709.585.50 

Act  17 I,ia5,607.00 

Act  18  (loan) 2, 397,  270.  75 


Statement  of  loan  ap^n'opriatious  made  fyy  the  leginlnture  of  1903. 

Wharves,  schoolhouses,  etc. ,  general $997, 600.  00 

County  of  East  Hawaii,  or  districts  of  Haniakua,  North  Hilo,  South  Hilo, 

and  Puna 222, 000. 00 

County  of  West  Hawaii,  or  districts  of  North  Kohala,  South  Kohala, 

North  Kona,  South  Kona,  East  Kau,  and  West  Kau 85,  294.  88 

County  of  Maui,  or  islands  of  Maui,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Kahoolawe. .  178, 600. 00 

Oahu  County,  or  island  of  Oahu 804,  075.  87 

County  of  Kauai,  or  islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau 109,  700. 00 


SidtskHes. 

Oahu  Railroad  and  Land  Company 

Queen's  Hospital 

Wilder  &  Co.,  steamer  between  Honolulu  and  ports  on  Maui,  Molokai, 

and  Lanai 

Inter  Island  Telegraph  Company,  Limited,  wireless  telegraph  between 

Hawaiian  Islands 

Farmers'  Institute 

Federal  experiment  station  at  Honolulu 

Eleele  Hospital,  Kauai 

Waimea  Hospital,  Kauai 

Lihue  Hospital,  Kauai 

Leahi  Home,  Hospital  for  Incura])les,  Honolulu,  Oahu 

Kapiolani  Maternity  Home 

Associated  charities 

Home  for  Normal  School  Pupils 

Total 


PenRwnn 


Queen  Liliuokalani 

Mrs.  Emma  Barnard 

Mrs.  Kamakani  Simeona. 

Mrs.  Mary  L.  Stolz 

Mrs.  Paanao 


2, 397,  270.  75 

Per  annum. 
$18,  550.  00 
20,  000.  00 

2,  600.  00 

12,  000.  00 
150.00 
5,  000.  00 
900.00 
1,750.00 
1,800.00 
7, 125. 00 
5,100.00 
2,185.00 

3,  333. 33 

80,  493.  33 


Per  annum. 
$7,  500.  00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 
200.00 

8,  300. 00 


FIRE-CLAIMS   COMMISSION. 


The  following  is  the  report  of  Mr.  F.  W.  Macfarlane,  chairman  of 
the  fire-claims  commission: 

My  former  report,  submitted  to  ^'ou  under  date  of  July  29,  1902,  comprehended  the 
bulk  of  the  work  of  the  conmussion.     In  concluding  said  report  I  explained  that 
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owing  to  t^rtain  action  having  been  taken  in  the  courts  by  attorneys  for  certain 
claimants  to  te«t  the  legality  of  char^  inacle  by  the  commission  for  the  issuing  of 
tvrtificates  of  award  the  financial  portion  of  the  report  could  not  be  completed.  The 
decision  of  the  cinniit  court  was  adverse  to  the  commission,  and  the  matter  was  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  attorney-general  to  take  an  appeal  to  the  supreme  court. 

The  Territorial  legislature  of  1903  provideil  an  appropriation  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  disbursing  the  money  appropriated  by  the  United  States  Congress  for  tlie  payment 
of  tire  claims  and  for  the  expenses  of  the  fire-claims  commission.  The  commission, 
ui>on  the  receipt  of  a  communication  from  the  Territorial  auditor,  Mr.  J.  H.  Fisher, 
under  date  of  June  25,  1903,  demanding  the  payment  into  the  Territorial  treasury  as 
a  government  realization  all  fees  collectetl  by  the  connnission  for  t^rtifitates  of 
awani,  amounting  to  the  sum  of  $5,077.25,  de<ided  to  i»omply  with  his  demand,  and 
payment  of  the  above  amoimt  was  made  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory.  In  lieu 
of  the  funds  thus  8urrendere<l  the  commission  received  from  the  government 
appropriation  the  sum  of  $6,108.48  to  defray  remaining  indebtedness  of  the  cx)mmi8- 
sion,  which  included  the  item  of  the  loan  of  $4,000  receive<l  from  the  merchants  of 
Honolulu,  with  interest  upon  same  at  6  i>er  cent  per  annum.  Accomj)anying  this 
report  is  a  detailed  ptatement  covering  the  expenses  above  mentioneil. 

The  commissionefH,  having  completcMi  their  dutiet*,  a<ljourm»d  sine  die  on  July  25, 
1903,  after  having  a<lopted  the  following  resolution: 

Whereas,  the  commisHioners  having  coinplete<l  their  duties  and  l)eing  about  to 
finally  adjourn  the  commission,  the  clerk  of  the  commission  is  recpu^steil  to  reply  in 
writing  to  all  persons  now  having  communitations  on  file  with  the  commission,  filed 
since  the  adjournment  of  the  commission  taken  after  the  signing  of  awards,  notifying 
them  that  no  further  business  would  he  passe<l  u{x)n  by  the  I'onunission,  and  refer- 
ring them  to  the  government  for  consideration  of  the  questions  referred  to  in  their 
coinmunications. 

The  clerk  is  further  requested  to  deposit  forthwith  with  the  secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory all  records  of  the  conuiiission,  consisting  of  all  copies  of  claims  filed,  exhibits 
tiled  in  evidence  in  the  hearing  of  said  claims,  records  of  judgments  of  awards, 
minutes  of  the  proceedings  of  the  sessions  of  the  commission,  letters  and  corresjiond- 
ence,  accounts,  and  all  other  records  and  projwrty,  of  whatsoever  nature,  l)elongingto 
the  commission.  A  full  and  sutficient  receipt  shall  l)e  taken  by  the  clerk  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Territory  for  the  records  and  pro|)erty  deposite<l  and  turne<l  over  to 
him,  which  receipts  shall  be  deposited  with  the  chairman  of  the  commission  upon 
the  completion  of  the  transfer. 

And  he  it  further  remfvetl,  That  thiscomirnssion  do  now  adjourn  sine  die. 

Xofes  f/iren  and  paid  fuj  fire  rlainiH  commimion,  the  ]>raceedH  of  which  irere  iised  for  carry- 
ing an  the  irork  of  the  comtnisKion. 

Paid  Bishop  &  Co.,  note  dated  November  18, 1901,  at  one 
year $1 ,  000.  00 

Interest  on  same  for  1  vear  7  months  25  davs,  at  6  per 
cent .* [ 99. 17 

$1,099.17 

Paid  Bank  of  Hawaii,  note  dated  Noveml>er  16,  1901,  at 

one  year 1 ,  000. 00 

Interest  on  same  for  I  year  7  months  27  days,  at  6  per 
cent 99. 50 

1,099.50 

Paid  Claus  Spreckels  &  Co.,  note  dated  November  20, 

1901 ,  at  one  year 1 ,  000. 00 

Interest  on  same  for  1  vear  7  months  23  days,  at  6  per 

I      cent ; 98.83 

I  1,098.83 

Paid  First  National  Bank,  note  dated  Noveml)er  20, 1901, 

at  one  year 1 ,  000. 00 

Interest  on  same  for  1  year  7  months  23  days,  at  6  per 

<'en  t 98.  8:i 

'  1,098.83 

4  396. 33 
l*ai<l  other  indebte^lness  incurred \]  712. 15 

Total 6,108.48 
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Stntement  of  fire  chnma  cornmMon  mvnnh. 

Total  awards  of  fire  claiiiiR  coiiiiiiisHion $1, 47S,  173. 00 

Amount  a«HUined  by  the  I T nite<l  Statt'H  Government 1 ,  000, 000. 00 

Balance  to  l)e  paid  by  Territory 478, 173. 00 

Ten  per  cent  of  awards  jmid  by  the  Territory $147, 317.  :W 

Balance  to  be  paid  from  fundn  realized  from  the  sale  of 

fire  claims  l>ondH 325, 855.  70 

473, 173. 00 

Statement  of  fire  chtims  cash. 

Cash  received  from  United  States  Government  (refund  interest  on 

l)ond8) $1 40, 000. 00 

Transfer  from  current  cash  of  Territory 7,  31 7.  •^) 

Total  cash  paid  from  Territorial  treasury 147, 317.  ;^) 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  fire  claims  bonds  and  paid  out 162, 000. 00 

Total  payments  by  Territory  to  June  30,  1903 309,  317.  30 


Warrants  issued  by  auditor  Jure  30,  1^K)3 473, 1 73. 00 

l>es8  warrants  outstanding^  June  30,  1903 168,  588.  43 


Warrants  paid  by  treasury 304, 584.  57 

Cash  on  hand 4,  732.  73 


Tottd 309, 317.  30 

Statement  of  appropriation  for  the  payjnent  of  fire  claims  awards. 

Appropriation  pass^-d  by  the  le>?islature  of  1901 $1 ,  5(X),  000.  00 

IjCSS  amount  assumed  by  the  United  States  Government 1,  000,  000.  00 


500,  000.  00 
Total  awards  to  l>e  paid  by  the  Territory 473, 1 73.  00 

Unexpended  balance 2(5,  827.  00 

Slatemetit  of  appropriatioiis  for  expenses  connected  irifh  fire  claims  ctainuission  and  the 

payment  of  claitns. 


Legislature  of  1901 . 
Legislature  of  19(W . 


Total . 


AnnronriiitJon      Kxpended    ''  Unexpended 
Appropnauon.  j^,j^^.  30, 1903. ,     balance. 


$17,400.00 
80.000.00 


47, 400. 00 


-J- 

«14.995.r»o  '  $2,404.35 

12,731.09  ;  17,268.91 


27,726.74  \  19,673.26 


CHINESE    FUND. 

A  number  of  Chinese  laborers  were  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  at  the 
time  of  the  creation  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  who  had  been  admitted 
under  the  provisions  of  previously  existing  laws,  by  which  they  were 
required  to  work  as  agricultuml  laborers  or  as  mill  hands  or  as  clomes- 
tic  servants,  and  to  pay  a  oart  of  their  wages  to  the  government  toward 
a  fund  to  be  used  for  senaing  them  out  of  the  country  whenever  they 
should  cease  so  to  work.  The  fund  so  accumulated  was  known  as  the 
Chinese  fund. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  repealing  the  laws  relating  to  Chinese 
immigration  left  the  matter  of  the  disposition  of  this  f una  unprovided 
for  and  necessitated  local  legislation  on  this  subject. 
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III  view  of  these  eircuinstances,  I  sent  a  messji^e  to  the  leji^ishitnre  at 
its  rej^ular  session  of  11^08,  of  which  the  followhi^  is  a  copy: 

The  act  of  Conjrresg  providing  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  rej^ealeil 
part  (>  of  eliapter  9:^  of  the  Penal  I^wh  and  act  (i8  of  the  St»HHion  I-awH  of  1898,  relat 
mg  to  the  restriction  of  Chinesn  iinniigrution. 

The  rei)ealtHl  laws  made  provision,  among  other  things,  for  the  jmyment  of  c'ertain 
amounts  to  the  board  of  imnugration  out  of  the  wagt»s  of  each  C'hini»se  lalwrer  admit- 
te<l  under  the  authority  of  such  laws,  such  moneys  to  l>e  de|H>sited  by  the  lK>ani  of 
innnigration  in  the  postal  savings  bank  and  to  U»  usihI  in  jMiying  the  (uisHagi*  of  such 
laborer  out  of  the  country  u\tou  his  ceasing  to  work  as  an  agricultural  lalK)rer  or  as 
a  laborer  in  the  sugar  or  rice  mills. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  the  }K>stal  savings  Imnk  has  Ihhmi  cIoscmI 
out  and  the  sai<l  fund  paid  to  the  govennnent,  which  has  since  that  tinie  adminis- 
tere<l  such  fund  separately  from  the  linanccs  of  the  government  and  has  from  time 
to  time  purchast^d  tickets  for  the  oasraige  fn>m  the  country  of  the  jH^rsons  entitle<l  to 
such  moneys  out  of  the  amounts  due  them,  re»pei'tivt3ly,  and  paid  them  the  balance. 

There  is  not  now,  nor  has  there  Ihhmi  since  the  organic  act  went  int<»  effei't,  any 
law  for  the  cust<Mlv  and  dis|H)sition  of  such  funds,  which  at  the  prf»i«ent  time  amount 
to$ir>o,54(i.70. 

I  reconuuend  appropriate  legislation  for  the  cust^wly  and  disiKnition  <jf  tliis  fund 

ExKci TivE  Chamhkh,  }f(ir('h  If?,  llH).i. 

The  legishitiire  thereupon  passed  an  aet,  which  was  approved  April 
28,  11)03,  entitUnl  ''An  act  to  provide  for  the  care,  custody,  control, 
and  payment  of  ^I55,r)4r».  To,  beinj^  the  money  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory  and  designatxHl  or  known  as  the 
Chinese  fund.'' 

By  this  act  the  said  fund  was  declared  a  j^overnment  realization,  and 
a  like  amount  approj)riated  for  the  nayment  of  the  claims  of  those 
interestc^d  in  the  said  Chinese  fund;  the  governor  and  the  secretary  of 
the  Territory  were  created  a  })oard  of  examiners  to  investigate  such 
claims  and  to  certify  t(»  the  auditor  such  as  should  he  satisfactorily 
proved,  and  the  auditor  was  authorized  to  draw  warrants  on  the  treas- 
urer for  the  j)ayment  of  such  claims  so  certified. 

The  following  report  by  Mr.  (ieorge  K.  Carter,  secretary  of  the 
Territory,  gives  a  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  the  hoard  of  exam- 
iners under  the  provisions  of  the  statute  mentioned. 

Mr.  Carter,  at  mv  request,  has  assumed  the  conduct  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. The  work  has  been  difficult  and  perplexing,  recpiiring  great 
patience,  tact,  and  a  judicial  attitude  of  mind.  His  report  of  progress 
IS  entirely  satisfactor}'. 

The  question  of  authority  of  the  Chinese  consul  in  Honolulu  to 
receive  the  funds  of  those  claimants  who  have  died,  for  the  benefit  of 
their  legal  representatives,  is  an  important  one.  I  tind  no  provision 
in  the  American-Chinese  treaties  covering  this  ground.  It  would  be 
a  matter  of  great  convenience  if  such  an  authority  could  l>e  recognized, 
and  it  would  specially  promote  the  final  disposition  of  the  matter  of  the 
Chinese  fund. 
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It  may  be  of  interest  to  you  to  have  a  few  facts  and  figures  relating  to  the  ChineHe 
fund  up  to  and  including  July  22,  1901^,  when  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  the 
payment  temporarily  in  onier  to  allow  the  undivided  attention  of  the  auditor's  force 
to  be  devoted  to  closing  the  books  for  the  fiscal  period  ending  July  1. 

You  are  familiar  with  the  condition  of  the  fund  up  to  the  passage  by  the  late  leps- 
lature  of  act  No.  71,  approved  by  vou  on  April  28,  and  publisheS  for  the  first  time 
on  May  6,  1903. 

The  first  claims  were  received  on  Mav  6,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seventy -six  days, 
to  July  22,  2,300  claims  had  been  settled  by  the  payment  of  $89,986.30. 
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Every  one  of  the  claimants  had  either  appeared  in  person  before  the  writer,  who 
identified  him,  or  had  assigned  his  claim  before  a  notary  public,  which  was  presented 
and  examined. 

A  considerable  number  of  claims  have  l)een  rejec^ted  and  returned,  owing  to  faulty 
acknowledgments  by  the  notaries,  or  because  of  the  claimants'  failure  to  properly 
identify  themselves. 

A  number  of  Chinese  have  set  up  claims,  but  were  without  their  identification 
books  furnished  by  the  bureau  of  immigration.  Some  of  them  stated  that  the  books 
had  been  burned  in  the  fire,  and  others  that  their  l)ook8  had  been  stolen  or  lost.  If 
such  statements  are  correct,  it  is  eminently  unfair  that  thev  should  forfeit  their 
claims,  and  at  your  suggestion  a  form  of  bond  was  furnished  by  the  attorney-gen- 
eral's department,  and  22  of  the  total  claims  paid  have  furnished  satisfactory  bonds 
for  double  the  amount  in  each  case,  by  which  it  is  stipulated  that  in  case  the  books 
turn  up,  or  for  any  other  reason  their  rights  to  the  funds  should  be  questioned,  the 
bondsmen  agree  to  reimburse  the  Territory. 

In  the  settlement  of  these  claims  there  are  two  imjKjrtant  questions  which  have  not 
yet  been  disposed  of: 

First.  The  claims  of  the  friends  of  those  who  have  died. 

Second.  The  claims  of  those  who  deserted  and  did  not  fulfill  their  contracts  or  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  allowed  within  the  limits  of  the  Territory. 

In  reference  to  the  first  question,  in  the  early  part  of  June  I  received  a  call  from 
H.  I.  C.  M.  consul,  Chan  Tso  Fan,  regarding  this  matter.  While  Mr.  Wray  Taylor 
was  in  charge  of  the  Chinese  fund  he  had  paid  the  claims  of  all  those  who  were 
reported  as  dead  to  the  Chinese  consul,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  the  writer  had  claim 
No.  5446  presented  in  person  by  the  ai>plicant  who  apj)eared  to  own  the  same  by  the 
photograph,  and  Mr.  Taylor's  record  showed  that  tins  claim  had  been  paid  to  the 
former  consul,  Wai  Ping,  under  certificate  of  death  given  by  Doctor  Li.  It  seems  no 
record  had  been  kept  at  the  consulate  of  these  payments,  and  nothing  could  be  done 
with  the  claim,  altnough  the  present  consul,  Mr.  Chan  Tso  Fan,  has  taken  up  the 
matter  and  written  to  the  former  consul  for  an  explanation. 

During  the  interview  the  writer  stated  that  the  legislature  had  provided  that  these 
payments  should  be  made  to  the  legal  representatives  of  these  claimants,  and  if  the 
Chinese  consul  could  in  any  way  show,  by  treaty  stipulation  or  otherwise,  that  he  is 
entitled  to  be  recoj^nized  as  the  legal  representative,  the  Territory  would  gladly  pay 
him  these  claims,  in  response  to  which  the  Chinese  consul  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  such  course  was  of  international  usage  where  the  laws  of  the  country  per- 
mitted it,  but  I  am  not  yet  convinced  as  to  the  legality  of  such  procedure. 

In  reference  to  the  second  question,  relating  to  those  who  have  not  complied  with 
their  contracts,  I  have  not  yet  knowingly  allowed  any  such  claim,  but  owing  to  the 
laxity  of  the  plantations  in  keeping  records  of  such  matters  it  is  impof^sible  to  make 
the  statement  that  no  such  clain)s  have  been  paid.  I  have,  however,  uniformly 
refused  to  pay  claims  where  the  evidence  was  conclusive  that  the  contract  had  not 
been  complied  with,  taking  the  ground  that  it  was  a  matter  for  the  courts  to  decide 
whether  or  not  such  claimants  were  entitled  to  a  refund  of  their  deposit.  The  points 
involved  in  this  question  are  intricate,  and  it  seems  as  if  such  claimants  must  at  least 
prove  that  they  have  followed  no  other  than  an  agricultural  occupation.  In  such 
cases  I  have  suggested  that  a  friendly  suit  be  instituted,  and  that  every  facility  would 
be  offered  for  such  purpose,  in  order  to  determine  the  standing  of  this  class  of  claims. 

I  inclose  also  a  detailed  statement  of  a  number  of  unusual  cases  which  have  been 
presented.  In  these  instances  it  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
statements  made  are  correct.  There  ha^  undoubtedly  been  considerable  traffic  in 
these  books.  In  some  instances  it  certainly  appears  as  if  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
presenting  their  books  and  securing  a  return  ticket  to  China  and  then  selling  the 
ticket.  In  one  case  a  claimant,  whose  identity  ap{)ears  to  be  satisfactory,  claims  that 
he  has  never  been  paid,  yet  there  are  no  funds  to  his  credit,  and  the  postal  savings 
bank  account  shows  that  a  warrant  was  issued  by  the  Federal  authorities  in  payment 
of  the  account.  On  examining  the  receipts  given  by  former  secretary  Cooper  for 
these  warrants,  this  number  is  deducted  from  the  total  and  noted  as  not  being 
received. 

Of  the  appropriation  there  is  a  balance  due  the  claimants  of  $()5,560.40,  and  the 
work  of  paying  the  claims  is  now  under  way  again. 

MEMORANDA    RE    * 'CHINESE    FUND." 

Nos,  932  and  5006. — June  10,  1903,  received  call  from  the  Chinese  consul,  who 
stated  that  Doctor  Li,  former  secretary  of  the  consulate,  had  left  the  above-numbered 
books  with  Mr.  Taylor,  stating  that  the  claimants  were  dead,  and  asking  that  the 
money  be  turned  over  to  the  consul.     Above  books  can  not  l>e  found. 
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.Vo.  UiS.  Ho  Chong,  Ewa  plantation,  preftnUd  May  f5.-— There  are  no  funds  on  the 
auditor's  books.  Investigation  shows  that  Taylor  drew  the  balance  from  the  Postal 
Savings  Bank  on  July  12,  1898,  $37.05.  Book  No.  2  shows  entry  that  the  above 
returned  to  China  on  steamshif)  Coptic  on  July  14,  1898.  There  is  no  receipt  either 
by  claimant  or  any  agent.    Claimant  denies  the  above. 

No.  1624,  Tim  Kin,  Honokaa  plant4ition,  presented  June  S5. — Assigned  June  18  by 
Tim  Kin  to  Y.  M.  Wee;  acknowledged  bv  Charles  Williams  as  personally  known  to 
him.  No  funds.  On  July  18,  1901,  the  Chinese  consul,  Yee  Ping,  gave  receipt  No. 
158  for  $40.45,  as  due  Tim*  Kin,  whom  Dr.  (treenfield  certifies  as  having  died  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1901,  of  a  broken  neck. 

No.  42S7.  Loo  Kin  Wai,  Kekaha  Sugar  Company,  prei<ent^d  June  IS. — Claimant  shows 
torn  portioQ  of  contract  and  claims  that  he  left  his  identification  book  with  Fong 
Yuk,  a  laundryman  in  Honolulu,  for  safe-keeping.  The  book  was  sold  under  pre- 
tense that  claimant  was  going  to  China.  Book  was  canceled  June  21,  1902  (receipt 
book  No.  2,  page  167) ,  for  ticket  No.  7050,  Cittf  of  Peking,  June  23,  and  Binhe  Lum 
Ong  signed  for  $39.10. 

No.  6561.  Kei  Lni  Ching,  Wniluku  Sugar  Company,  presented  June  ^4. — No  funds. 
Investigation  shows  that  Federal  warrant  No.  7709  was  receipted  for  by  Mr.  Cooper, 
yet  $38.30  was  drawn  from  bank  by  Mr.  Taylor.  (See  his  check  No.  8.)  Claimant 
Wants  money. 

HAWAIIAN    COINAGE. 

Through  the  courtes}-  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Cooper,  of  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Hawaii,  I  am  able  to  pnvsent  the  roUowing  statement  of  the 
redemption  of  Hawaiian  coins  by  the  United  States  Treasury 
Department: 

Issue  of  Ihnraiio.n  coins. 


Denomination. 

Coined. 

ISHUed. 

Held  in 
trea«ury. 

Dollars                                                                                   -         

$;-jOO,000 
3M),000 
12r>,0()0 
26,000 

1500,000 
JW.OOO 
98,000 
25,000 

Hftlf  dollars                      ..           

Oiiarter  dollars                                                   .         

927,000 

Total    

1,000,000 

978,000 

27,000 

Redeemed  hy  the  United  States  up  to  June  30,  190S. 

Dollars $412,000 

Half  dollars 278,000 

tiuarter  dollars 50, 000 

Dimes 

740,000 
Redeemed  to  August  18,  1903 23,000 

Total 768,000 

No  dimes  have  been  redeemed,  as  they  have  all  been  taken  up  by 
collectors  and  souvenir  hunters. 


COMMERCE. 


There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  value  of  shipments  out  of  the 
Territory,  not  including  specie,  over  last  year  of  $1,481,703.  The 
main  part  of  this  increase  is  in  the  one  item  of  sugar,  its  increase  in 
value  over  the  shipments  of  the  last  period  being  $1,390,571.  This 
is  a  decided  improvement  over  the  comparative  statistics  oif  the  years 
ending  June  30,  1901,  and  June  30.  1902,  which  show  a  falling  oflf  in 
the  value  of  sugar  shipped  in  the  latter  as  compared  with  the  former 
of  $3,173,810.41,  although  the  weight  of  sugar  shipped  in  the  latter 
year  was  greater  than  that  shipped  in  the  former  by  29,674,123  pounds. 
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Comparative  table  of  merchandise  shipped  from  Hawaii. 


Year  ending  June  30, 1901. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1902. 

Year  ending  June  30, 1908. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

Pounds. 

Value. 

fltigar,  raw 

Coffee 

690,894,234 

2,620,169 

549,475 

927,093.923.41 

811,897.27 

22,527.00 

76,167.65 

9,770.00 

76,994.66 

110, 184. 94 

4,615.00 

1,696.00 

346,654.50 

720,563,357 

1,210,098 

342,300 

$23,920,118 
126,644 
16,422 
66,161 
6,455 
78,413 
38,681 

774,825.420 

1,930,554 

234,980 

925,310,684 
236,860 

Bice 

10,220 

Fresh  fruita 

66,398 

Honey  

15,424 

Hides 

i,  364,166 
819,734 

1,699,763 
351,418 

917,663 
364,794 

80,190 

Wool,  raw 

43,552 

Holawes 

Curios 

Other  articles,  in- 
cluding foreign 

541,846 

512, 110 

Total 

28,a54,430.43 
1,320,770.27 

24, 793, 735 
157, 706 

26, 276, 438 

8pecie 

802,838 

The  statistics  for  the  last  three  periods  show  a  steady  increase  in 
the  production  of  sugar,  the  increase  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 
of  sugar  shipped  being  54,272,063  pounds  over  that  of  the  previous 
year  and  83,931,186  pounds  over  that  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1901. 

The  shipments  of  coffee  show  an  increase  of  720,456  pounds  over 
the  shipments  of  the  previous  period  and  a  falling  off  of  689,615  pounds 
from  the  shipments  of  the  year  ending  June  30, 1901.  The  shipments 
of  coffee  the  past  year  were  worth  $110,216  more  than  the  shipments 
of  the  year  before  and  $75,037.27  less  than  the  shipments  of  the  year 
ending  June  30,  1901,  all  of  which  would  indicate  a  partial  recovery 
in  this  product  from  the  depression  of  the  year  to  June  30,  1902. 

Kice  is  inevitably  a  diminishing  product,  both  from  the  competition 
of  the  new  rice  fields  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  and  the  diminishing 
numbers  of  Chinese  in  the  Territorv. 

The  following  articles  show  a  falling  off  in  value  of  shipments  from 
the  previous  year: 


Year  to  June 
30, 1902. 

Year  to  June 
30,1903. 

Decrease. 

Rice            

$15,422 
641,846 

$10,220 
512, 110 

$6,202 

Sundries  includinsr  foreisrn  merchandise 

29,736 

Total 

657,268 

622,330 

34,938 

The  following  articles  show  an  increase  in  value  of  shipments  over 
the  previous  year: 


Year  to  June 
30,1902. 

Year  to  June 
30,1903. 

Increase. 

Sugar 

$23,920,113 
126,644 
66,161 
6,455 
78,413 
38,681 

$26,310,684 
236,860 
66,398 
16,424 
80,190 
43,552 

$1,390,671 

Coffee    

110,216 

Fresh  fruits        .             - 

237 

Honey 

8,969 

Hides         

1,777 

Wool 

4,871 

Total       

24,236,467 
157,706 

26,753,108 
802,838 

1,516,641 

Specie 

645, 132 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
I  am  enabled  to  furnish  the  following  tables: 

Total  value  ofallartides  imported  from  foreign  counlrif$  and  exported  from  the  diatrid  of 
Hawait  for  thefiecal  year  ending  June  SO,  190S, 


Imports. 

Exports. 

United  States 

$26,242,869 

Great  Britain 

1507.360 
r26,847 
887,470 
158.805 
970.591 
807,300 
4,975 
79,175 

15B 

British  colonies                                           

16.429 

Germany 

1.282 

Honfirkonsr           .      .        

7i896 

Japan 

6,482 

Chile 

Prance                                                         -           

Other  countries 

422 

Total 

8,142.013 

26,276,438 

Shipments  received  from  the  United  States $12,675,026 

Imports  from  foreign  countries 8, 142. 018 

Total 15.817,089 

Value  of  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the  year  ending  June  SO^  190S, 


Imports. 

Exporto. 

American 

$985,694 
1,114,968 
24,989 
361,328 
86,789 
578,246 

$26,261,003 

British 

11.642 

French 

.* 

Norwesrian                                                      .            

Other ; 

2.798 

Total 

3.142,013 

26,275,488 

Total  value  of  domestic  products  shipped  to  the   United  Stales  and  exported  to  foreign 
countries  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  SO^  1903. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Sugar  raw 

Pmtnds. 
774,825,420 
1,930,564 
234,980 

$25,310,684 

Coffee 

236,860 

Rice 

10,220 

Fresh  fruits                        - .           .     . .      .           

66,398 

Honey 

15,424 

Hides         

9i7,663 
364,794 

80.190 

Wool,  raw 

43.652 

Other 

464.876 

Total 

26.228,204 

Domestic  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  year  ending  June  30^  1903. 


Value. 

Pounds. 

Coffee,  raw  .           .          

$9,574 

2 

248 

144 

17,061 

78,892 
50 

Rice 

Fresh  fruits 

Honey                                                             

Other 

Total                                            .                             

27.029 
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Domestic  products  shipped  to  the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  SOy  190S, 


Sugar,  raw . . 

Coffee 

Rice 

Fresh  fruits . 

Honey  

Hides 

Wool,  raw... 
Other 


Total. 


Quantity. 


Pounds. 
774,825,420 
1,852,162 
234,930 


917,663 
364, 7M 


Value. 


$25,310,684 
227,286 
10,218 
66,150 
15,280 
80,190 
43,652 
447,815 


26,201,175 


Exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

Domestic  merchandise  to  foreign  countries $27, 029 

Domestic  merchandise  to  United  States 26, 201, 175 

Foreign  merchandise  to  foreign  countries 5, 540 

Foreign  merchandise  to  United  States 41, 694 

Total 26, '275, 438 

Total  specie  exported  to  United  States  and  foreign  countries 802, 838 

Statement  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30 f  1903,  by  nationality. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Nationality. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

American 

426 
76 
29 
5 
6 
4 
1 

i 

2 

673, 418 
178,771 
99,880 
5,009 
7,218 
7, 626 
1,626 
1,468 
2,674 
3,157 

430 
74 

29 
6 
5 
4 

1 
1 
1 

1 

667, 718 

British 

176, 981 

Japanese 

99,880 

Norwegian 

5,875 

German 

6,065 

French 

7,626 

Italian 

1,626 

Russian 

1,468 

Danish        

2,674 

Swedish 

1,446 

Total 

551 

980,847 

552 

971,359 

Total  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Hawaii,  coastwise  and  foreign. 


Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Number 
of  vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Coastwise  « 

342 
209 

558,060 
422,  787 

442 
110 

652, 142 

Foreign 

319,217 

Total 

551 

980,847 

552 

971,359 

a  The  figures  under  the  title  "  Coastwise  "  refer  to  American  vessels  doing  business  between  Hawaiian 
and  mainland  ports,  but  do  not  include  vessels  engaged  in  the  traflac  among  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Total  number  of  v^Mels  entering  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Hawaii  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30^  1903^  by  ports. 


Coast  wise." 

1 

Foreign. 

Entered.          \          Cleared.          |          Entered.          i          Cleared. 

Number. 

Tons.    ;  Number. 

Tons.    '  Number. 

Tons. 

Number. 

107 

Tons. 

Honolulu 

259 

48 
7 

17 
1 

10 

4^1,267  ^           330 
49,973  ;              47 
6,677                12 
5,838                19 
444                22 
10,861                12 

550.566  1  203 
52,153    

416, 226 

316,588 

Hllo 

Kahalui 

12,865  1  6 
6,769  ! 

6,561  j               2 

1,?27 

Mahukona 

Koloa 

17.367  ' -i 

Lahaina 

12,422  ' 

1 

907 

Total 

^42 

558,060  j            442 

1 

652, 142              '209 

422,787 

110 

319,217 

a  The  figures  under  the  title  "  Coastwise  "  refer  to  American  vessels  doing  business  between  Hawaiian 
and  mainland  ports,  but  do  not  include  vessels  engage<i  in  the  traflBc  among  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Coasting  vessels  engaged  m  the  iuter-island  trade. 


Owners. 


Inter-Island     Steam     Navigation 
Company. 


Wilder's  Steamship  Company. 


Von  Hamm,  Young  Company  . . . 

Waimanalo  Sugar  Company 

Cotton  Bros 

Allen  &  Robinson 


Harris 

Sing,  Chong  &  Co 

A.  Dowsett 

H.  R.  Macfarlane. 
M.Susuki 


Name  of  vessel. 

Construc- 
tion. 

Wood 

do.... 

Tonnage. 

Motive  power. 

Mauna  Loa 

536 
502 
380 
3M 
265 
240 
•221 
201 
193 
176 
137 
33 
773 
609 
394 
393 
243 
227 
130 
42 
163 
79 
24 
108 
75 
72 
72 
71 
40 
100 
96 
24 
13 
28 
20 
17 
16 
85 
55 

Steam  and  sail. 

Hanalei 

Do. 

W.G.Hall 

do.... 

Do. 

Mikahala 

do.... 

Do. 

Kauai          

. .  .do . 

Do. 

Iwalani 

do.... 

Do. 

Noeau   

....do.... 

Do. 

Niihau 

do.... 

Do. 

Keauhou  

do.... 

Do. 

Waialeale 

do.... 

Do. 

James  Makee 

do.... 

Do. 

Malolo 

do.... 

Gasoline  and  sail. 

Kinau 

Iron 

do.... 

Steam  and  sail. 

Claudine 

Do. 

Maui 

do.... 

Do. 

Helene 

do.... 

Do. 

Kaiulani 

Wood 

do.... 

Do. 

Hawaii 

Do. 

Lehua •. 

do... 

Do. 

Mololii 

do.... 

Do. 

Eclipse 

do.... 

Gasoline  and  sail. 

J.  A.  Cummins 

do  .  . . 

Steam  and  sail. 

Kaena 

do.... 

Do. 

Kamoi 

do.... 

Sail. 

Moi  Wahine 

do.... 

Do. 

Concord  

do.... 

Do. 

Kitiukeaouli 

do  .  .. 

Do. 

Luka 

do 

Do. 

Lavinia 

do.... 

Do. 

Chas.  L.  Woodbury  . 

Julia  E.  Whalen 

Kawailani 

do.... 

do.... 

do.... 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Kaiulani 

do 

Do. 

Ada 

do.... 

Do. 

Lady 

do. 

Do. 

Rob  Rov 

do.... 

Do. 

Mokihana 

do.  .. 

Do. 

Fearless  (tug) 

Chas.    Counselman 

Iron 

Steam. 
Do. 

(tug). 

RECAPITULATION. 


Iron. 

Wood. 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

Steam  vessels 

4 

17 
2 
14 

21 
2 
14 

6,119 
196 

Gasoline  vessels 

Sailing  vessels 

752 

Total 

4 

33 

37 

7  067 
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Through  the  courtesy  of  the  United  States  immigration  service  at 
Honolulu  I  am  able  to  furnish  the  following: 


Chinese  (only  those 
with  return  per- 
mits). 

Japanese. 

' 

Males.     Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Arrivals 

552              29 
456                3 

9,065 

2,965 

Departures 

Total 

1,008               32 

9,065 

2,985 

The  ocean  cable,  which  last  year  connected  the  Hawaiian  Islands  with 
the  rest  of  the  world,  is  of  great  importance  to  the  Territory,  officially, 
commercially,  and  socially. 


PUBLIC  WORKS. 

The  superintendent  of  public  works  reports  as  follows: 

The  statistics  contained  in  the  present  report  cover  the  entire  period  from  July  1, 
1902,  to  June  30,  1903,  and  are  now  to  be  substituted  for  those  contained  in  the  report 
ending  December  31,  1902. 

The  only  funds  available  for  public  improvements  have  been  derived  from  current 
receipts.  For  this  reason  new  work  has  been  confined  almost  exclusively  to  road 
building. 

Since  my  incumbency  it  has  been  the  practice  to  prepare  estimates  of  expendi- 
tures just  prior  to  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of  the  year.  These  estimates  have 
been  discussed  at  meetines  of  the  heads  of  departments  at  the  regular  meetings  held 
in  your  chambers.  In  this  way  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at,  governing  the 
several  departments  so  that  funds  placed  at  our  disposal  by  the  treasurer  should  not 
be  overdrawn. 

In  carrying  out  this  method  I  have  been  careful  not  to  exceed  the  allowance  put 
at  the  disposal  of  my  department.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  restricting  author- 
izations to  road  boards  and  by  restricting  contracts  for  new  work  so  that  the  amount 
would  not  exceed  the  estimate  for  the  quarter. 

New  work  has  been  undertaken  in  the  following  instances: 
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Below  are  submitted  tables  showing  balances  of  appropriations  as  of  July  1,  1902, 
and  June  30,  1903,  expenditures  for  the  twelve  months  intervening  out  of  the  various 
appropriations  belongmg  to  this  department,  and  amounts  carried  to  next  period. 


Salaries  and  pay  foUh 

ConHtruction,  maintenance,  and  repairM 

of  roads  and  bridgeH 

WaterworkH 

Bewerage,  Honolulu 

Fire  departmentH 

WharvcH  and  harborn 

Landings  and  buoys 

Electric  lights 

Furniture,  buildings,  and  grounds 

Cemeteries 

Subsidies , 

Reimbursements 

Unpaid  bills , 

Miscellaneous 


Balance  July 
1,  1902. 


S188, 592. 54 

1, 258, 587.  G5 

127,844.90 

62, 312. 42 

32, 807. 18 

GO,  348. 09 

64,040.25 

21,690.82 

48,787.80 

19, 748. 50 

34,500.00 

2, 337. 85 

173,393.43 

156, 783. 71 


Total 2, 251 ,  775. 14 


Expendi-      Balance  June     Carried  to 
tures.  30,  1903.         next  period. 


$177,737.80  1 

420,484.31  i 
91,261.69 
43,416.a5  I 
21,928.02  i 

8,680.3()  I 
49,214.56  I 
16,613.66  I 
12,800.95  ! 

3,a50.49  i 
10,500.00  I 


42,263.44 
27,575.15  , 


$10,  aM.  74 

838,103.34 
36,583.21 
18, 896. 37 
10, 879. 16 
51,667.73 
14,825.69 
5,077.16 
35, 986. 85 
16,  698. 01 
24, 000. 00 
2,337.86 
131,129.99 
129, 208. 56 


925,526.48  )      1,326,248.66 


$151,239.40 

12,018.05 

1,284.64 


33,032.22 
10,633.48 
3,991.66 
3, 062. 92 


24,000.00 
'126*303.' 34 


365,555.61 


In  addition  to  payments  out  of  appropriations  for  roads  and  bridges  of  the  Terri- 
tory, expenditures  are  also  made  out  of  special  tax  funds  of  the  several  road  boards. 
These  funds  represent  the  road  taxes  collected  in  the  various  districts  which  are 
credited  to  them  by  the  treasurer.  The  approval  of  the  expenditures  out  of  these 
funds  does  not  require  the  sanction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works,  l)eing 
subject  only  to  the  discretion  of  the  chairman  of  the  road  boards.  The  chairman 
draws  his  draft  upon  the  superintendent,  who  honors  same  with  his  own  draft  upon 
the  special  dei)osit  in  the  treasury. 

Financial  statements  are  rendered  to  the  department  at  the  end  of  each  quarter, 
accompanied  by  vouchers  covering  expenditures. 

The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  showing  distribution  of  expenditures  out 
of  appropriations  and  road-tax  funds  for  the  various  islands  of  the  Territory  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1903,  for  construction,  maintenance,  and  repairs  of  roads  and 
Dridges: 


Expenditures 
from  appro- 
priation. 

$146,  786. 09 
24,001.77 
219, 727. 53 
28, 760. 05 

Expenditures 
from  road  tax. 

$55, 396. 08 
20,072.24 
52, 879.  78 
21.63<).56 

Total. 

Island  of  Hawaii 

$202,182.17 

Islands  of  Maui   Molokai  and  Lanal 

44,074.01 

Island  of  Oahu 

272, 607. 31 

Island  of  Kauai  and  Niihau 

50, 396. 61 

Total 

419,275.44 

149, 984. 6<) 

569, 260. 10 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  and  sources  of  collections  by  the 
department  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1903: 

Garbage $6, 460. 65 

Rents 49, 980.  37 

Sewers 12,643.98 

Exc^avator 5,  752.  75 

Land  sales 6, 270. 56 

Land  sales,  interest 231.  39 

Weights  and  measures 176.  75 

Market.... 14,054.95 

Government  realizations 12, 415. 53 

Total  collections,  office  of  superintendent  of  public  works 107, 986. 93 

Paid  into  treasury  as  per  receipts 103, 004. 83 

Shortage 4,982.10 

This  shortage  occurred  the  latter  part  of  August  and  the  early  part  of  September, 
1902,  during  the  incumbency  of  James  H.  Boyd,  superintendent,  and  B.  H.  Wright, 
chief  clerk,  as  stated  in  my  supplemental  report  to  December  31,  1902. 
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The  following  m  a  statement  of  receipts  by  bureaus  of  the  department  of  public 
works,  from  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903: 

Harbormaster,  Honolulu $70,306.62 

Harbormaster,  Hilo 2,438.47 

Powder  magazine,  Honolulu : 1, 573. 77 

Powder  magazine,  Hilo 535. 36 

Kerosene  warehouse,  Honolulu 5, 951. 46 

Kerosene  warehouse,  Hilo 422. 86 

Waterworks,  Honolulu 102,841.86 

Waterworks,  Hilo 6, 610. 26 

Waterworks,  Laupahoehoe 137. 16 

Waterworks,  Wailuku  and  Kahului 4, 413. 80 

Waterworks,  Lahaina 1, 328. 96 

Waterworks,  Koloa 195. 00 

Total HKJ,754.42 

PUBLIC   SURVEY. 

The  work  of  this  department  and  its  miscellaneous  character  is  shown 
by  the  extracts  given  below  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Walter  E.  Wall, 
surveyor. 

The  work  of  tlie  department  has  been  somewhat  limited  of  late 
through  inadequate  appropriations. 

The  report  on  meteorology  and  tides,  by  Mr.  Curtis  J.  Lyons,  mete- 
orologist, I  insert  nearly  in  full. 

[Extracts  from  the  report  of  the  surveyor.] 
FIELD    WORK. 

Hawaii. — In  the  Puna  district  the  Curtis  Settlement  Association  homestead  sur- 
veys have  been  completed.  The  eight  lots,  locate<l  at  Hi  miles,  Volcano  road,  have 
been  substantially  marked  on  the  ground  with  large  posts  and  all  division  or  bound- 
ary lines  plainly  cut  through.  These  lots  will  average  al)out  10  acres  each.  Map 
and  descriptions  of  lots  are  completed. 

At  27  miles.  Volcano  road,  two  large  tracts  containing  an  area  of  3,600  acres  were 
divided  into  18  lots  of  200  acres  each.  This  region  is  covered  with  a  dense  forest  and  a 
heavy  undergrowth  of  ferns,  etc.,  which  is  kept  exceedingly  damp  by  the  numerous 
showers  or  daily  rains.  Much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  keeping  men  at  work 
in  this  section,  owing  to  a  great  amount  of  rain  and  consequent  coldness  in  a  dense 
forest  at  an  elevation  of  over  3,000  feet. 

The  lots  extend  from  the  Volcano  road  to  a  distance  of  over  3  miles  into  the  for- 
est. The  work  on  this  survey  was  begun  in  the  latter  part  of  September  and  was 
completed  the  latter  part  of  Decemljer.  The  assistant  has  placed  sul^stantial  posts  at 
all  lot  corners,  cut  26  miles  of  line  through  this  dense  forest,  so  that  the  homestea^lers 
will  have  no  difficulty  with  their  boundaries,  and  has  profiled  7j  miles  of  road. 

The  plans  of  these  tracts  and  the  descriptions  of  the  lots  have  l)een  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

A  preliminary  survey  and  plan  of  part  of  the  upper  Laupahoehoe  and  Kamaee 
tracts  have  been  made,  which  show  all  plantation  roads,  approximate  contour  lines, 
etc. 

Profiles  of  the  plantation  roads  are  completed,  so  it  will  now  l)e  an  easy  matter  for 
the  road  engineer  of  the  public-works  department  to  locate  roads  for  the  homestead 
tracts.  The  tract  can  be  quickly  8ub<livided  just  as  soon  as  this  important  matter  of 
roads  has  been  decided  upon. 

A  complete  survey  has  been  finished  of  the  section  of  Kau,  extending  from  the 
ahupuaa  of  Waiohinu  on  the  east  to  Pakini  and  Kahuku  on  the  west. 

It  consists  of  21  ahupuaas,  containing  42  grants  and  47  land-commission  awards. 

The  lower  portion  of  the  government  remnant,  containing  an  area  of  3,000  acres 
or  more,  was  cut  up  into  homestead  lots  of  sizes  varying  from  30  to  200  acres.  Four 
roads  and  branch  roads  connecting  with  the  main  government  road  were  laid  out  40 
feet  wide,  with  a  maximum  grade  of  6  per  cent,  giving  convenient  and  easy  access  to 
every  lot. 

The  upper  portion  of  the  government  land,  5,000  acres  or  more,  was  set  apart  as  a 
forest  reserve. 
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The  corners  of  all  the  lot^  aad  every  corner  touching  on  the  government  land  has 
been  marked  bv  a  stone  bound  and  mark  and  a  pile  of  stones  (ahu),  so  that  there 
can  be  no  trouble  whatever  in  finding  on  the  ground  every  comer  located  on  the 
map.  The  entire  work  is  thoroughly  tied  up  by  triangulation  to  the  primary  trian- 
gulation  stations  of  the  government  surveys. 

As  these  primary  triangulation  stations  are  themselves  marked  by  huge  stone  ahus, 
always  in  place  and  always  ready  to  be  sighted  upon  at  any  required  distance,  no 
one  need  spend  time  in  hunting  for  them  or  feel  any  uncertainty  about  their  exact 
position. 

Should  the  Kona  and  Kau  Railroad  pass  through  or  near  this  section  of  the  coun- 
try these  lots  will  be  greatly  enhanced  in  value.  They  formerly  supported  a  large 
population,  and  if  properly  developed  and  improved  by  bona  fide  settlers  may  yet 
become  the  homes  of  desirable  citizens. 

During  the  months  of  January  and  February  a  portion  of  the  Olaa  tract  off  the 
Volcano  road,  at  a  distance  of  24i  miles  from  Hilo,  was  subdivided  into  homestead 
lots  for  the  Brughellie  Settlement  Association. 

The  division  consists  of  nine  lots,  containing  an  area  of  200  a(Te8  each.  The  entire 
land  is  covered  with  a  flense  forest  and  a  heavy  undergrowth  of  ferns,  vines,  etc. 
Owing  to  these  conditions  and  the  frequent  rains  the  assistant  in  charge  found  it  dif- 
ficult to  make  rapid  progress.  It  was  found  necessary  to  complete  the  surveys  of  a 
few  of  the  Olaa  Reservation  lots  in  the  vicinity  by  cutting  the  division  lines  through 
and  marking  them. 

A  survey  has  been  made  of  the  Honomu  forest  lands  in  the  Hilo  district,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  determine  whether  the  government  remnants  should  be  laid  out 
into  homesteads  or  kept  as  a  forest  reserve. 

The  Waipunalei  homestead  lots  have  been  located  with  reference  to  new  roads 
passing  through  the  tract.  A  new  plan  and  descriptions  of  these  lots  is  very  nearly 
completed.  It  might  be  mentioned  that  no  descriptions  of  the  lots  had  been  furnished 
with  the  original  survey. 

The  Piihonua  forest  survey,  which  had  to  be  discontinued  for  a  while  in  order  to 
take  up  more  urgent  work,  was  completed  the  latter  part  of  June,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  report  that  the  map,  which  will  show  all  of  the  clearing  permits  and  natural 
features  of  the  forest  region  up  to  an  elevation  of  2,100  feet,  will  soon  be  finished. 
The  assistant  who  was  in  charge  of  the  field  party  found  it  necessary  to  cut  his  way 
through  on  every  course  made  in  the  survey,  The  forast  is  very  dense  and  is  kept 
exceedingly  damp  by  frequent  rains.  There  was  almost  contant  rain  during  the 
month  ofMay,  wnich  retarded  the  progress  of  the  survey  to  some  extent. 

At  the  request  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  estate  a  most  care- 
ful study  was  made  of  tne  Keauhou-Kapapala  boundary  between  the  crater  of 
Kilauea  and  the  land  of  Humuula,  with  a  view  of  permanently  establishing  this 
line.  This  important  work  was  taken  up  by  Mr.  E.  D.  Baldwin,  who  was  fortu- 
nately successful  in  finding  several  of  the  original  points  on  the  ground  referred  to 
in  the  boundary  certificates  of  the  lands.  The  acceptance  by  the  estate's  superin- 
tendent of  the  boundary  line  as  recently  determined  prevents  any  dispute  or  further 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  leaseholders  who  are  concerned  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  fence  that  is  to  be  placed  along  the  lower  division  of  the  grazing 
lands.  It  is  our  intention  to  place  a  number  of  substantial  monuments  on  this  line, 
which  is  over  13  miles  in  length.  No  explanation  is  needed  to  show  that  even  a 
narrow  strip  of  only  a  few  hundred  feet  would  represent  an  area  of  considerable 
worth  on  such  a  long  distance.  The  Bishop  estate  will,  in  accordance  with  an  agree- 
ment, pay  one-half  of  the  expenses  of  the  survey. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  it  is  becoming  quite  important  to  establish  and  mark 
the  bounds  of  government  tracts.  This  becomes  the  more  evident  as  the  private 
properties  are  being  developed. 

Tne  survey  of  the  Alika  homestead  lots  in  Kona,  which  was  reported  nearly  fin- 
ished last  year,  has  been  completed.  The  plan  and  descriptions  of  these  lots,  which 
acgre^te  3,000  acres,  are  on  file  for  use  at  any  time.  A  beach  lot  of  40  acres  in 
Mahamla-Kaulana  was  laid  out  for  an  applicantat  the  request  of  the  land  commissioner. 

Hilo  city  work. — A  complete  cross-section  survey  has  been  made  of  the  Hilo  Reser- 
voir site  and  considerable  work  done  on  the  grades  and  location  of  the  new  pipe 
system. 

Assistance  has  been  rendered  the  road  board  by  furnishing  street  lines,  grades,  etc., 
when  needed  for  either  road  or  bridge  construction.  Our  systematic  block  measure- 
ments and  calculations  have  progressed  a  little,  and  we  are  having  compiled  and 
collected  together  in  record  form  all  field  books,  calculations,  etc. 

Maui. — A  field  party  was  sent  to  Maui  in  the  early  part  of  February,  and  has  been 
kept  steadily  at  work  on  homestead  surveys  up  to  this  time.    The  makai  portion  of 
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the  land  of  Kamaole,  a  tract  of  second-clasB  pasture  land  partly  covered  by  panini  or 
cactus,  containing  a  little  over  4,000  acres,  was  cut  up  into  71  homesteads,  ranging  in 
size  from  40  to  60  acres  each.  The  land  being  wide,  necessitated  the  running  out  of 
two  main  roads,  besides  several  side  or  branch  roads,  from  the  beach  to  connect  with 
the  main  mauka  government  road.  In  all,  over  13  miles  of  road  was  run,  besides  the 
accurate  location  of  2i  miles  of  seacoast.  A  strip  of  land  400  feet  wide  facing  on  the 
beach  was  set  aside  as  a  public  reservation. 

The  next  work  taken  up  was  the  suhdivision  of  the  land  of  Alae.  This  tract  of  900 
acres  runs  from  the  plains  below  to  far  up  on  the  slopes  of  Haleakala.  Below  the 
main  government  road,  in  a  tract  of  first-class  land,  8  lots,  containing  an  area  of  from 
30  to  ft  acres  each,  were  laid  out.  There  remains  a  government  remnant  of  220 
acres  below  these  lots  which  is  only  suitable  for  grazing  purposes  at  certain  times  of 
the  year.  Above  the  government  road  7  lot**,  containing  from  15  to  26  acres  each, 
were  laid  out  in  the  corn  belt.  The  remainder  of  180  acres  was  set  aside  as  a  forest 
reservation.  In  making  this  ijiurvey  it  was  necessary  to  loi-ate  and  mark  the  corners 
of  a  great  many  kuleanas  and  grants.  There  are  2  miles  of  roadway  in  this  subdivi- 
sion. Mention  may  also  \ie  made  here  that  preliminary  steos  were  taken  to  lay  out 
a  forest  reservation  in  the  lands  from  Kamaole  to  Waiakoa,  but  the  government  and 
the  parties  concerned  having  come  to  no  definite  understanding,  the  work  has  been 
held  in  abeyance. 

Oahii  and  the  city  of  Honolulu. — The  work  in  the  outer  districts  of  Oahu  has  been 
rather  limited,  and  consists  only  of  the  new  division  of  the  homestead  lots  of  Lua- 
lualei,  Waianae,  and  the  government  remnants  in  the  lower  part  of  Waiahole  Valley. 
The  Lualualei  lots,  7  in  number,  cover  an  area  of  over  4,0(K)  acres.  The  Waiahole 
remnants  consist  of  18  pieces,  containing  an  area  of  36.78  acres. 

As  these  parcels  of  land  are  bounde<i  by  numerous  small  holdings  or  kuleanas, 
much  care  had  to  be  taken  in  the  survey.  The  established  bounds  have  been 
marked  in  the  most  substantial  manner  witn  concrete  posts. 

The  numerous  public  and  private  improvements  carried  on  in  this  period  have 
required  much  work  from  the  Department,  including  the  following,  among  other 
items: 

Detail  giirveys  of  neiv  street  lines^  building  lots^  and  public  grounds. 

Feet. 

Curb  lines  and  grades 30, 660 

Street  profiles 31,460 

Plans  and  profiles  for  grade  commissioners 4,  700 

Line  given  for  telephone  poles 11, 100 

Line  given  for  electric-lignt  poles 4,  700 

Lines  given  for  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company  poles 29, 300 

Lines  marked  on  ground  for  street  widenings 32, 460 

Street  lines  marked  for  fencing,  road  construction,  eU* 36, 220 

Grades  marked  for  street  construction 15, 500 

Grades  given  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  I>and  C>)mpany  for  track  laying.  24, 100 

OFFICE   WORK. 

Number  of  maps  registered 38 

Number  of  descriptions  of  surveys  furnished 156 

Number  of  tracings  furnished 93 

Number  of  blue  prints  furnished 407 

Number  of  buildmg  permits  considered  for  street  line  and  grade 174 

Number  of  maps  registered  to  date 2, 191 

Number  of  descriptions  of  miscellaneous  surveys  furnished  to  date,  not  includ- 
ing descriptions  of  homestead  surveys .* 1, 388 

The  foregoing  is  but  a  portion  of  the  miscellaneous  work  done  in  the  office,  which 
consists  principally  of  calculations,  map  drawing,  arran^ng  and  indexing  records, 
and  the  furnishing  of  information  on  many  matters  relating  to  Government  and  pri- 
vate lands. 

The  photolithographed  maps  of  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Kauai  have  been  received 
from  the  publisher  and  offered  to  the  public  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

The  new  map  of  the  island  of  Kauai  is  drawn  to  a  scale  of  6,000  feet  to  one  inch^ 
and  contains  much  data  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  private  surveyors  and  land 
owners. 

There  is  a  constant  demand  for  consulting  the  maps  and  other  records  in  the  office, 
and  it  occupies  much  time  on  our  part  in  giving  information  on  a  great  variety  of 
matters  pertaining  to  lands. 
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Statement  of  expenditures  and  receipts  of  the  survey  department. 
EXPENDITURES. 


Salaries  of  surveyor,  meteorologist,  and  assistants $11, 500. 00 

Expenses  of  field  parties  and  office  work 26, 903. 02  | 

Publishing  maps 911. 04  i 

Meteorology j  535. 50 


Total . 


?Slfr?>nH2'  '  Drawn  July 
appropria-       i   1902  to 

"«"«4^^>'^',June^im 


$11,500.00 

26,819.89 

894.04 

534.30 


9,849.56 


1,748.23 


Unex- 
pended 
balance. 


$83.13 
17.00 
1.20 


101.33 


Ri!:CEI  FIS. 

Sale  of  published  maps $67. 50 

Blue  prints,  tracings,  and  data  furnished 167. 20 

Rating  chronometers 16. 00 

Sale  of  1  mule 40. 00 


Total 289.70 

UNFINISHED    AND    NEW    WORK. 

Survey  of  government  lands  for  gettlenient  purposes  and  survey  of  disputed  or 
unsettlea  boundaries  of  government  lands, 

REPORT  OF  TERRITORIAL   METEOROLOGIST. 

Records  of  daily  rainfall  have  been  received  from  40  stations  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  4  of  these  being  new  ones  started  within  the  year.  Ten  stations  on  Maui 
have  reported,  and  3  that  began  the  year  have  dropped  out;  efforts  will  be  made  to 

fet  the  back  records  of  these  places  and  to  have  the  reports  continued.  Oahu  has 
9  stations  reporting  and  Kauai  16,  making  a  total  of  95  stations  in  the  group,  an 
increase  of  15  stations  since  my  last  report.  These  records  are  made  by  volunteer 
observers  and  the  monthly  totals  published  in  the  Honolulu  papers  about  the  15th 
of  the  succeeding  month. 

In  addition  to  rainfall  reports,  14  stations  make  temperature  and  direction  and 
force  of  wind  observations  and  also  brief  notes  on  the  weather.  Four  observers 
make  daily  observations  of  humidity  and  two  send  barometer  readings  in  addition 
to  the  above. 

The  publication  of  these  observations,  as  well  as  those  of  the  outstations,  in  per- 
manent form  begins  with  the  year  1892,  and  at  the  time  of  my  last  report  ended 
with  the  year  1898.  During  the  past  year  the  reports  have  been  brought  up  to  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year,  and  when  funds  for  the  purpose  became  available, 
Jun^  1,  were  turned  over  to  the  printer  and  are  now  going  through  the  press. 

Every  month  a  summary,  including  the  averages,  changes,  and  comparison  of  nor- 
mal meteorological  conditions  and  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  artesian  wells,  is  published  in 
the  local  papers.  This  includes  also  the  average  temperatures  and  other  items  from 
outside  stations,  especially  the  percentage  of  district  rainfall  as  compared  with 
normal. 

The  daily  conditions  are  telephoned  to  three  daily  papers — two  evening  and  one 
morninj^.  The  latter  has  also  furnished  to  it  the  forecasts  for  the  day,  which  has 
proved  in  a  measure  successful.  One  morning  and  one  evening  paper  have  the  pre- 
dicted tides  and  a  table  of  the  sun  and  moon  furnished  them  weekly,  and  a  weekly 
table  of  meteorological  conditions  is  published  in  a  morning  paper. 

In  addition  to  the  above  a  full  report  is  made  to  the  Chief  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  and  is  published  by  the  organ  of  that  Bureau,  the 
United  States  Weather  Review,  the  editor  of  which  has  shown  a  special  interest  in 
this  station. 

The  United  States  Hydrographic  Office  of  the  Navy  Department  also  receives 
monthly  reports  from  this  office.  Our  published  annual  reports  are  sent  to  the  lead- 
ing observatories  and  weather  offices  abroad,  and  publications  received  from  them  in 
exchange  add  valuable  matter  to  the  archives  of  this  office. 


The  automatic  tide  gaujS[e  in  Honolulu  Harbor  is  under  the  charge  of  this  office 
and  is  in  continuous  service,  this  being  one  of  the  most  important  stations  of  the 
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world.  Duplicates  of  the  records  have  been  sent  to  the  tidal  division  of  the  United 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  up  to  June  30  of  this  year  and  will  be  furnished 
regularly  at  the  end  of  every  six' months. 

PUBLIC  LANDS. 

The  report  of  Mr.  Edward  S.  Boyd,  commissioner  of  public  lands^ 

fives  the  work  of  the  department  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 
rom  this  it  appears  that  the  majority  of  settlers  during  the  year  are 
white  men. 

It  is  evident  that  the  settlement  of  the  available  lands  of  the  Terri- 
tory by  farmers  owning  and  cultivating  their  holdings  must  be  of 
frradual  growth.  The  lar^e  area  of  public  lands  held  under  unexpired 
eases  is  one  reason  for  this.  Other  reasons  are  want  of  markets, 
cheap  transportation,  and  sutticient  good  roads.  Road  making  in  the 
Territory,  especially  in  those  portions  that  have  an  abundant  rainfall 
and  occasional  gulclies,  is  very  expensive,  and  constant  and  expensive 
repairs  are  required  to  keep  roads  in  such  localities  in  order.  With 
almost  every  new  area  reserved  for  settlement  new  roads  have  to  be 
laid  out  and  constructed,  as  far  as  possible,  though  completion  of  such 
roads  is  often  delayed  to  the  prejudice  and  discouragement  of  the 
settlers. 

As  the  farming  class  increases  there  will  probably  be  developed 
among  them  orufanizations  to  facilitate  the  marketing  of  their  prod- 
ucts. The  need  of  such  cooperation  already  exists,  as  the  farmer, 
single  handed,  has  serious  difficulties  to  overcome  in  disposing  of  his 
produce. 

The  most  promising  crops  for  the  Hawaiian  farmer  at  the  present 
time  are  probably  those  tor  which  there  is  a  demand  outside  of  the 
Territoiy,  such  as  pineapples,  castor-oil  beans,  and  sisal.  Undoubt- 
edly, also,  there  is  a  good  outlook  for  the  production  of  vegetjibles  for 
the  Pacific  coast  demand  during  the  winter  months. 

Experiments  are  being  made  with  tobacco  and  the  vanilla  bean,  which, 
if  successful,  w  ill  add  materially  to  the  farming  resources  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. Those  weighing  the  question  of  coming  here  to  take  up  land 
for  cultivation  should  consider  the  fact  that  a  great  part  of  the  laads 
of  the  Territory  suitable  for  farming  are  capal)le  or  cultivation  the 
year  around,  and  the  proprietor  may  obtain  nearly  everything  his 
family  consumes  from  the  ground  except  groceries,  flour,  dr}'  goods, 
lumber,  and  hardware;  as  to  articles  under  the  heading  of  groceries, 
he  may  produce  his  own  butter,  eggs,  salt  pork,  lard,  and  preserves. 

The  table  of  plants  of  value  given  under  tlie  title  of  agriculture  will 
be  of  interest  to  prospective  settlers. 

REPORT   OF  THE   COMMISSIONER  OF   PUBLIC    LANDS. 

The  following  tracts  of  land  were  surveyed  and  dividefl  up  for  disposition  during 
the  year: 

Kalaoa-Ooma,  North  Kona,  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Kiolakaa-Keaa,  Kau,  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Papa  II,  South  Kona,  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Rose  Settlement  Association,  Puna,  27  miles  Olaa  road,  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Brughelli  Settlement  Association,  Puna,  24  miles  Olaa  road,  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Twenty-seven  and  one-half  mile  tract,  Olaa,  Puna,  Island  of  Hawaii, 

Lualualei,  Homestead  tract,  Waianae,  Oahu. 

From  lands  sur\^eyed  and  opened  during  the  period  (including  a  number  of  lots 
remaining  from  the  former  period)  the  following  lota  have  been  taken  tip  under  the 
various  systems  of  the  land  act: 
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Lands  taken  up  under  the  general  provisions  of  the  land  act  of  1896. 
[Other  than  cash  sales  and  Olaa  purchases  under  special  conditions,  Part  IX.] 


Land  districts. 

Right  of  purchase 
leases. 

Cash  freeholds. 

Special  agreements. 

Home- 
steads. 

No. 

Acres. 

Value.  1  No.  Acres. 

Value. 

No. 

Acres. 

Value. 

No.  Acres. 

First,  Hllo  and  Puna 

169 

11,697.64 

981,989.88 

i 

Second,    Hamakua   and 
Kohala 

! 

7     54.34 

Third,  Kona  and  Kau . 

24 

6,669.98 

7,898.94 

4     61.55 

«269.00 

6     77.72 

Fourth,  Maui.  Molokai, 
etc 

i 

Fifth,  Oahu 

...J 

6 

8,437 

88,074.00 

3;    14. 18 

Total 

183 

17, 267. 62 

39,888.82 

41    61.55 

1 

269.00 

6 

3,437 

8,074.00 

16l  146.24 

i 

Summary  of  above  table. 


Number. 


Value. 


Right  of  purchase  leases 

Cash  f reenolds 

Special  agreements 

Homestead  leases 

Total 


183 
4 
6 
16 


17,267.62 

61.55 

3, 437. 00 

146.24 


939,888.82 

269.00 

8,074.00 


209 


20,912.41 


48,231.82 


The  above  table  shows  an  increase  in  land  transactions  by  79  holdings  for  the  year 
and  has  fulfilled  my  predictions  in  my  last  year's  report. 

Ccw/i  sales. 


Number 
of  lots. 

Number 
of  acres. 

Purchase 
price. 

IslandofMaui 

12 

1 

41.36 
40.00 

$1,642.00 
123.00 

Island  of  Hawaii 

Total 

13 

81.36 

1,765.00 

General  leases. 


Date  of  lease. 

Lessee. 

Location. 

Area. 

Term. 

Annual 
rental. 

Remarks. 

Acres. 

Years. 

July    5, 1902 

Apokaa  Sugar  Co. 

Pouhala,     Ewa, 

Oahu. 
Kaalaa-Kaioula- 

2.63 

5 

$41.00 

Aug.    9,1902 

Hawaiian     Agri- 

3,119.60 

6 

2,000.00 

About  900  acres  cane 

cultural  Co. 

Mohakapu  and 
Pohakuloa, 
Kau,  Hawaii. 

land,  the  rest  bar- 
ren lava  waste. 

Do 

do 

Forest  lands  be- 

6,000 

21 

200.00 

High    forest    land, 

tween  Keaiwa 

leased  under  for- 

and Kapapala, 

est  conditions. 

Kau,  Hawaii. 

Mar.    7,1908 

Lam  Wo  Sing 

Kaneloa,      Wai- 
kiki,  Oahu. 

15.15 

6 

45.00 

Do 

Chang  En  Chong . 

Kawailoa-kai 
Kailua,Oahu. 

72.42 

10 

260.00 

Do 

J.  C.  Searle 

Lots  6,  26,  27,  28, 
34,  and  35,  Ni- 
nole  and  Wai- 
lau,  Kau,   Ha- 
waii. 

107 

^ 

26.76 

Rocky  grazing  land 

June  13, 1903 

• 

Kaneohe  Ranch 
Co. 

Kawailoa-uka, 
Kailua,  Oahu. 

525 

225.00 

Dry  grazing  land. 

.«i 
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Receipts  public  lands  department  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  40^  190S. 

Land  revenue: 

Rente- 
General  leases  $»4, 978.57 

Right-of -purchase  leases 5,  tt46. 95 

Olaa  leases 513.06 

Kaimu  leases 38. 22 

Puukapu  leases 9.  75 

Miscellaneous 1, 318. 50 

Interest — 

•    Homesteads 313.69 

Special  agreements 1, 079. 96 

Cash  freeholds 5. 45 

Office  fees 424.00 

Patent  fees 750. 00 


Land  sales — 

I^irchase  of  right-of- purchase  leases 11, 088. 96 

Special  agreemente 3, 506. 80 

Homesteads 888. 17 

Cash  freeholds 92. 25 

Olaalote 185.05 

Cash  sales 2,230.00 


$105,078.15 


17,991.23 


Total 123,069.38 

The  above  shows  an  increase  in  the  ret^ipte  of  this  commission  of  $6,146.05  over 
and  above  the  receipte  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  and  it  is  hoped  that  next 
year  the  increase  will  lye  in  the  neighborhood  of  $10,000  to  $15,000. 

Statement  of  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  SOy  190S. 


Salary  of  comraiHRioner 

Salary  of  secretary  and  subagent,  fifth  land  district 

Salary  of  clerk  and  meHsenger 

Pay  of  HUbagentM,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  sixth  land 
districts. 


Pay  of  rangers,  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  land 
districts 


Incidentals  (including  land-patent  books,  etc.)  . 

Preliminary  roads  ana  trails 

Expenses  filing  boundary  certificates 


Total . 


Balance  of 

appropriation 

July  1. 1902. 


$3,600.00 
2,100.00  I 
2,100.00  ■ 

3,800.00 

2,040.00 

1,889.90 

7,000.00 

229.40 


Drawn. 


$3,600.00 
2,100.00 
2,100.00 

2,880.00 

1,990.00 

l,a')6.97 

120.80 

33.54 


22,759.30 


14,681.01 


Balance. 


$920.00 

60.00 

82.98 

6,879.80 

195.86 


8,078.29 


Appropriation  made  hy  legislature  of  190S. 


Oflfice  and  traveling  expenses,  printing,  advertising,  and 
incidentals 


Appropria- 
tion. 


$1,800.00 


Drawn. 


Balance 
July  1,1908. 


$1,519.68 


$280.47 


Land  patents  have  been  issued  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  upon  the 
following  systems: 


Number. 

Area. 

Consider- 
ation. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Right-of-purchase  leases 

67 
7 

22 
6 
4 

16 

Acres. 

3,624.69 

133.51 

2,224.30 

259.21 

77.06 

86.92 

$23,546.88 
1,131.72 

781.36 
4,920.84 

476.57 
4,265.00 

$6.49 

Homesteads 

8.48 

Land  exchanges 

.35 

Time  payments 

18.02 

Cash  freeholds 

6.18 

Cash  sales 

49.07 

Total 

122 

6,405.61 

36,122.87 

5.48 
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Land  patents  ismed  on  land  commission  awards  dunng  the  year  ending  June  30 ^  1903. 


Patent 
No. 

Area. 

Patentee. 

Location. 

8137 

21  acres,  1  rood,  38  perches. 

246.18  acres 

1,425  acres 

16.687.78  acres 

7.67  acres 

Not  ^ven    

B.  Naumu 

Waimea,  Kona,  Kauai. 
Iloli,  Kona,  Molokai. 
Makakupaia,  Kona,  Molokai. 
Pulehu-nui  Kula  Maui 

8138 
8139 

Wm.  Harbottle 

!  Kaleleiki 

8140 

!  Keaweamahi 

8141 
8142 

'  Julia  A.  Kauwa 

i  R.  Keelikolani 

1  W.  P.  Leleiohoku 

Kapu .  . 

Kaliu  and  Kapahala,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 
Waipaa,  Koolau,  Kauai. 
Kamalo.  K(ma,  Molokai. 
Mahinui,  Koolaupoko,  Oahu. 
Kalauao,  Ewu  Oahu. 

8143 
8144 

3,921  acres 

265.78  acres 

4  acres,  5.38  chains 

2,061.79  acres 

66  acres 

67  acres,  1  rood 

753  acres 

119  acres 

1.50  acres 

8145 

Julia  Kekoa 

8146 

!  Keelikolani  . 

Kula  l^haina  Maui 

8147 
8148 

Kaunuohua,  for   W. 

K.  Moehonua. 
Kaaha 

Mokauea,  Kalihi,  Kona,  Oahu. 

Kuiloa.  Hanapaija,  Kauai. 
Honoulimaloo  Kona,  Molokai 

8149 

Kinimaka 

8150 
8151 

William  Sumner 

Pahu 

Kahololoa,  Kona,  Oahu. 
Keauhou,  Kona,  Hawaii 

8152 

952i  square  feet 

L.  I).  Maigret 

8153 

8154 
8155 

1.12  acres 

41  acres 

1.50  acres 

Kaunuohua,    for  W. 
L.  Moehonua. 

M.  Kekauonohi 

Palulauhulu 

Oahu. 
Mokauea,  Kalihi,  Kona,  Oahu. 

Kaiamiki,  Pelekuiui,  Kona,  Molokai. 
Keopu  2,  Kona,  Hawaii. 

Surveys  of  public  lands  for  settlement  and  other  purposes  have  been  pushed  and 
the  survey  department  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  with  the  result  that  the  subdi- 
vision of  several  desirable  tracts  of  land  has  been  completed  and  opened  during  the 
year. 

Surveys  of  the  following  tracts  of  land  are  in  the  course  of  completion: 

Kamaole,  Kula,  Maui;  Alae,  Kula,  Maui;  Omaupio,  Kula,  Maui;  Wailua-Keanae, 
Koolau,  Maui;  I^upahoehoe,  2  tracts,  Hilo,  Hawaii;  Honomu,  Hilo,  Hawaii; 
Waiahole,  Koolau,  Oahu. 

Contemplated:  Waimea,  Kohala,  Hawaii;  Waiakoa,  Kula,  Maui;  Hanalei,  Kauai. 

A  large  area  of  public  lands  too  rough  for  other  cultivation,  I)ut  with  soil  and  climate 
suited  to  the  growth  of  rubber  trees,  sisal,  etc.,  is  found  on  nearly  all  of  the  islands. 
The  establishment  of  this  or  some  kindred  industry  would  give  new  value  to  public 
lands  large  in  amount  and  now  practically  unused. 

Of  the  209  holdings  taken  up  during  the  year,  over  two-thirds  of  same  were  taken 
up  by  white  settlers,  or  146  in  immber,  the  balance  by  Hawaiians.  In  the  matter 
01  allotting  lots  to  settlers  no  distiiu'tion  is  made,  only  they  nmst  have  the  necessary 
qualifications  and  be  American  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  state  that  this  office  will  use  its  best  endeavors  in  every 
way  possible  to  settle  our  public  lands  with  desirable  settlers,  and  will  encourage  by 
literature  and  otherwise  the  migration  of  American  farmers. 

LAND   SETTLEMENT. 

The  following  tables  give  statements  of  small  holdings  taken  up  under  the  home- 
stead act  of  1884,  amended  in  1886  and  1892,  and  under  the  various  provisions  for 
land  settlement  enacted  in  land  act  1895: 


Homesteads  under  the  laws  of  1884,  1886,  and  1892. 


Nationality. 

Number.  ■ 

Area. 

Value. 

American 

1 

47  i 

211  1 

204  ' 

14    ! 

2 

39 
14  ! 

Acres. 

800.95 
3, 257. 31 
3,333.68 

236.13 
35.32 

632.17 

226.51 

$8, 715. 34 
18, 689. 03 
26,159.42 

Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

German 

2,386.37 
384.84 

Russian  

Japanese 

4, 705. 67 
1,177.57 

Chinese -  -       -  -  -  .    .  -  -  ^  - 

Total 

531  ; 

i 

8,522.07 

62,218.24 
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NationaUty. 


Number. 


Value. 


A  cm. 

American 121  8,742.r2 

Hawaiian 75  6, 778. 37 

Portuguese 66  2, 986. 20 

British 4  312.70 

German 8  91.62 

Russian 6  296.86 

Greeks 8  208,88 

Japanese 3  |  118.69 

Total 270  I  18,479.94 


170,747.49 
29,095.70 
26,565.25 
1,254.00 
1,810.84 
3.450.86 
3.254.00 
1,659.00 


186,886.64 


Certificate  of  occupation^  Part  IV,  land  act  1895. 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Area. 

Hawaiian 

171 
13 

AcrcM. 
2,083.91 

Portuguese - 

92.49 

Total 

184 

2, 176. 40 

Right  of  purchase  lease^  Part  T//,  land  act  1895. 


Nationality. 

Number. 

Area. 

Value. 

Hawaiian 

270 

126 

121 

10 

21 

4 

29 

2 

1 

Acres. 
14,746.90 
9.833.62 
6,876.67 

726.90 
4, 160. 86 

227.28 
1,811.76 

131.23 
16.50 

$67, 701. 91 

American 

62,218.11 

Portuguese , 

86,458.09 

British  

4,808.70 

German 

9,748.96 

Norwegian 

2,935.80 

Russian 

13.608.25 

Japanese 

514.00 

Chinese 

85.66 

Total 

584 

37,619.70 

177,668.97 

Cash  freehold,  Part  VII,  land  act  1895. 

Nationality. 

Number. 

Area. 

Value. 

Hawaiian 

18 
6 

7 

1 

AcreM. 

886.88 

148. 75 

836.10 

16.46 

11,606.16 

American    

1.265.66 

Portuguese 

1,546.80 

Chinese 

41.16 

Total 

31 

887.69 

4,459.66 

SUMMARY  OF  ABOVE. 


Systems. 


Homesteads,  1884,  1886, 1892 

Special  agreement  on  time  payment,  land  act  1895 
Certificate  of  occupation.  Part  VI,  land  act  1895  a  . 
Right  of  purchase  lease.  Part  VII,  land  act  1896 . . . 
Cash  freeholds,  Part  VII,  land  act  1896 

Grand  total 


Total     i 
ings. 


581 
270 
184 
584 
81 


Acre9. 

8,522.07 
18,479.94 

2,176.40 

87,519.70 

887.09 


1,000      67,685.80 


Total 
value. 


•02.218.24 
186,886.64 


177,608.97 
4,459.00 


880,668.51 


a  No  appraisements  are  made  under  this  system.    Rights  are  inalienable. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  following  exemption  from  taxes  was  enacted  by  the  legislature 
and  approved  April  23,  1903: 

For  the  next  five  years  all  property,  real  and  personal,  actually  in  use  for  the  pro- 
duction of  sisal  fiber,  castor  oil,  vanilla  extract,  Hawaiian  starch,  pineapples,  and 
manioca  starch  (Kasawa)  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation  of  any  kind. 

The  influence  of  this  exemption  upon  the  production  of  the  exempted 
classes  will  undoubtedly  be  very  stimulating. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  such  plants  of  value,  not  including  timber 
trees  or  plants  mised  for  flowers,  as  experience  has  demonstrated  to 
be  productive  in  the  Territory.  Another  list  names  those  that  may  be 
profitably  cultivated  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  they  have  become  staple 
products;  still  another  gives  those  that  are  in  the  experimental  stage, 
and  a  fourth  those  whose  cultivation  is  likely  to  be  profitable  in  tlie 
Territory  in  the  future.  This  list  is  by  no  means  complete,  but 
approximately  covers  the  ground. 


PRODUCTIVE. 

Sufrar  cane. 

Cauliflower. 

Guava. 

Muskmelon. 

Coffee. 

Celery. 

Peach. 

Watermelon. 

Rice. 

Pepper, 
Radish. 

Mango. 

Cocoanut. 

Maize. 

Avocado. 

Date. 

Wheat. 

Onion. 

Ohia. 

Lauhala. 

Oats. 

Garlic. 

Apple. 
Cnerimoya. 

Sisal. 

Barley. 

Irish  potato. 

Ramie. 

Bean. 

Sweet  potato. 

Papaya.  " 

Hemp  banana. 

Squash. 

Taro. 

Fig. 

Cotton. 

Cucumber. 

Yam. 

Grape. 

Castor  oil. 

Tomato. 

Pia. 

Orange. 

Vanilla  bean. 

Beet. 

Cassava. 

Lime. 

Cacao. 

Lettuce. 

Peanut. 

Lemon. 

Tobacco. 

Carrot. 

Breadfruit. 

Poha. 

Rubber. 

Turnip. 

Banana. 

Blackberry. 

Loulu. 

Cabbage. 

Pineapple. 

Raspberry. 

PROFITABLE. 

Sugar  cane. 
Coffee. 

Turnip. 

Peanut. 

Lime. 

lettuce. 

Breadfruit. 

Poha. 

Rice. 

Radish. 

Banana. 

Muskmelon. 

Maize. 

Cabbage. 

Pineapple. 

Watermelon. 

Bean. 

Pepj)er. 

Guava. 

Cocoanut. 

Squash. 

Onion. 

Avocado. 

Sisal. 

Cucumber. 

Irish  potato. 

Papaya. 

Castor  oil. 

Tomato. 

Sweet  potato. 

Fig. 

Beet. 

Taro. 

Grape. 

Carrot. 

Cassava. 

•    Orange. 

PROSPECTIVELY    PROFITABLE. 

Cauliflower. 

Peach. 

Lemon. 

Cacao. 

Celery. 

Mango. 

Hemp  banana. 
Vanilla  bean. 

Tobacco. 

Pia. 

Cheriinoya. 

Rubber. 

EXPERIMENTAL. 

Tobacco. 

Vanilla  bean. 

Rubber. 

The  farmer  has  to  contend  with  expensive  transportation  and  com- 
petition from  the  mainland  in  products  locally  consumed.  Conditions 
will  improve  in  these  particulars  as  the  farming  class  increases  and  is 
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able  to  combine  for  marketing  produce.  Goods  that  are  in  general 
demand  in  the  world^s  market,  such  as  canned  pineapples,  castor  oil, 
and  fiber,  offer  greater  inducements  to  the  Hawaiian  farmer  than  the 
products  mainly  consumed  locally,  though  the  market  for  the  latter 
class  is  a  fair  one. 

COFFER 

Low  prices  have  discouraged  enterprise  in  the  production  of  coffee, 
many  fields  being  left  uncultivated  and  crops  left  ungathered.  There 
are,  howev^er,  planters  who  continue  cultivation  and  harvest  their  crops, 
hoping  for  a  rise  in  prices  and  also  possible  tariff  protection  by  the 
Federal  Government  The  Louisson  Brothers,  who  are  conducting  a 
plantation  of  200  acres  in  the  district  of  Hamakua,  island  of  Hawaii, 
are  among  these.  Their  trees  are  7  years  old  and  under.  Through 
the  courtesy  of  Mr.  A.  L.  Louisson  I  am  able  to  furnish  the  following 
information  from  their  experience. 

Their  land  was  covered  with  a  forest  jungle  when  they  began  opem- 
tions.  The  subsoil  is  open  and  the  surface  is  rich  with  accumulated 
humus  of  a  long  period  of  forest  conditions.  Many  forest  trees  have 
been  left  standing,  singly  and  in  masses,  for  shade  and  wind-breaks. 
Clearing  such  land  can  be  performed  at  $25  an  acre.  The  coffee  trees 
are  planted  8  feet  apart  on  the  triangular  system,  which  allows  760  to 
the  acre.  They  are  topped  at  6  or  7  feet  as  a  rule,  though  some  are 
allowed  as  an  experiment  to  grow  at  will.  If  the  fields  are  free  of 
weeds  to  begin  with,  one  laborer  can  take  care  of  10  acres.  Three  kinds 
of  coffee  are  cultivated — Hawaiian,  Java,  and  Guatemala.  The  two 
latter  grow  more  vigorously  and  are  earlier  in  bearing  by  about  a  year 
than  the  Hawaiian.  There  is  no  noticeable  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  respective  products.  The  Java  and  Guatemala  are  preferred  for 
future  planting.  The  obtainable  average  yield  on  this  plantation  from 
mature  trees  is  estimated  at  1,000 pounds  to  the  acre.  Wind  is  the  great 
enemy  of  the  coffee  tree  in  Hamakua,  and  Mr.  Louisson  is  very  defi- 
nitely in  favor  of  growing  trees  as  wind-breaks  and  also  for  shade, 
favors  the  Grevillia  robust^  (silk  oak)  and  a  variety  of  the  inga,  proba- 
bly the  inga  laurina,  a  leguminous  tree  used  largely  for  this  purpose 
in  Colombia  and  Venezuela  with  favorable  results. 

The  cost  of  production  of  2,000  pounds  of  coffee  in  the  parchment 
grown  on  this  plantation  is  as  follows: 

Cultivation $30 

Picking  and  conveying  to  pulping  mill 70 

Pulping  and  drying 30 

130 

Carting  to  landing 4 

Charges  at  landing 2 

Freight  to  port  of  shipment  (Hilo) 4 

Milling  at  port  of  shipment 10 

Bags  for  clean  product 2 

Total 152 

In  milling  2,000  pounds  of  coffee  there  is  a  loss  of  18^  per  cent,  or 
370  pounds,  which  is  the  weight  of  the  parchment  removed,  the  remain- 
der of  clean  coffee,  1,630  pounds,  having  cost  ready  for  shipment  $152, 
or  9i  cents  a  pound.  Freight  to  San  Francisco,  $5  a  ton;  brokerage 
and  commission  charges,  3^  to  5  per  cent  on  sales;  warehouse  charges 
at  3  cents  a  bag  per  month;  marme  insurance,  and  fire  insurance  add 
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about  li  cents  a  pound,  bringing  up  the  cost  to  10.58  cents  per  pound 
when  sold.  Should  fertilizing  be  necessary  the  cost  of  production 
would  be  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  the  business  would  be 
unprofitable  at  present  prices. 

With  these  figures  it  is  clear  that  a  moderate  tariff  on  imported  coffee 
would  not  only  be  of  a  great  benefit  to  Hawaii,  but  may  be  regarded 
as  essential  in  order  to  place  the  industry  upon  a  prosperous  footing 
and  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  the  available  lanas  of  Hawaii  in  this 
product.  Tariff  protection  of  home  enterprises  is  the  established  pol- 
icy of  the  Unitea  States.  When  coffee  was  removed  from  the  list  of 
dutiable  articles  none  was  produced  in  the  United  States.  Now  Hawaii 
and  Porto  Rico,  not  to  speak  of  the  Philippines,  both  coffee-producing 
countries,  have  been  made  a  part  of  the  American  territory,  and 
as  such  should  be  recognized  in  the  national  policj"  of  protection. 
In  1892  the  United  States  imported  640,210,788  pounds  of  coffee,  worth 
$128,041,930,  or  20  cents  a  pound.  In  1902  1,091,004,252  pounds  were 
imported,  worth  $70,982,155,  or  6^  cents  a  pound.  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  a  bount}"  on  domestic  coffee,  but  would  recommend  a  tariff  of  2  or 
3  cents  a  pound  on  foreign  coffee. 

A  large  part  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Territory  available  for  the 
settlement  of  farmers  are  suitable  for  coffee  cultivation.  A  reasonable 
tariff  protection  of  this  product  would  materially  aid  the  Territory  in 
improving  its  political  future  by  the  development  of  the  class  of  citi- 
zen farmers. 

A  new  variety  of  coffee  tree  has  originated  in  the  district  of  Hamakua. 
It  grows  about  3  feet  high  and  produces  well.  It  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained whether  the  product  differs  in  quality  from  that  produced  by 
the  larger  varieties.  The  possible  value  of  this  dwarf  variety  is  in  the 
fact  that  it  would  not  have  to  be  topped,  as  is  the  practice  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  larger  kinds.  There  is  a  growing  suspicion  among  coffee 
men  that  the  practice  of  topping  is  injurious  to  the  tree  by  gradually 
diminishing  its  vitality.  This  is  likely  to  be  the  case  in  that  the  habit 
of  growth  of  the  coffee  tree  is  by  an  erect  stem,  with  small  slightly 
ascending  lateral  branches  attached  to  the  stem  in  groups.  The  inter- 
ruption of  the  accustomed  growth  of  the  stem  by  topping  is  so  violent 
an  interference  with  the  natural  habit  of  the  plant  that  it  is  likely  that 
injury  should  be  the  result.  It  is  a  common  thing  to  see  in  an  other- 
wise healthy  field  of  coffee  trees  which  have  been  topped  a  considera- 
ble number  that  are  conspicuously  deficient  in  vigor  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  tree  for  2  or  3  feet  below  the  top;  the  laterals  are  few  in  num- 
ber and  deficient  in  both  leaves  and  fruit.  This  condition  may  be,  and 
probably  is,  the  consequence  of  the  removal  of  the  growing  top. 

Although  the  dwarf  variety  mentioned  may  be  deficient  in  size  for 
profitable  cultivation,  yet  if  a  plant  could  be  developed  from  it  by 
cross-fertilization  or  by  mere  cultivation  which  would  reach  an  average 
height  of  6  or  7  feet,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

PINEAPPLES. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  James  D.  Dole,  now  engaged  in  raising 
and  canning  pineapples  on  the  island  of  Oahu,  I  am  ai)le  to  offer  the 
following  information  on  the  pineapple  industry: 
.  There  are  at  present  eight  considerable  plantations  in  the  Territory — 
one  on  Hawaii,  one  on  Maui,  five  in  the  Wahiawa  district  on  Oaliu, 
find  the  remaining  one  near  Pearl  Harbor  on  the  same  island. 
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These  plantations  vary  in  extent  from  10  to  100  acres,  and  from 
40,000  to  500,000  plants  each.  There  are  now  about  400  acres  planted 
in  pineapples  on  tne  island  of  Oahu. 

None  of  these  plantations  have  yet  come  into  full  bearing,  but  the 
production  is  alread}-  so  large  that  the  heavy  crop,  which  conies  in  the 
summer  months,  can  not  be  consumed  in  it^  fresh  state  locally  (the  max- 
imum capacity  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  including  Honolulu,  being  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4,000  pines  per  week),  nor  can  it,  with  the  pres- 
ent uncertain  and  irregular  steamship  service,  limited  cold-storage 
facilities,  and  inadequate  system  for  distribution,  be  successfully  dis- 
posed of  on  the  Paciiic  coast.  The  pineapple  planters  are  therefore 
dependent  upon  preservation  of  their  fruit  in  tin  or  glass. 

Two  canneries  are  now  in  the  field,  handling  such  fruit  as  can  be 
obtained  at  prices  that  will  allow  a  profit  for  the  handling. 

It  is  genemlly  believed  that  for  a  white  farmer  who  can  buy  or  lease 
good  pineapple  land  in  the  vicinity  of  a  cannery,  and  who  has  suflBcient 
capital  to  purchase  a  good  number  of  pineapple  plants  to  start  with 
and  to  carry  himself  for  two  or  three  years,  tne  business  furnishes  a 
good  opening. 

Pineapple  land  on  the  island  of  Oahu  is  at  present  renting  at  from 
$5  to  $20  per  acre  per  annum,  and  pineapple  plants  of  the  variety 
universally  planted  here,  the  smooth  Cayenne,  now  sell  at  from  $15  to 
$30  per  thousand.     These  prices  fluctuate  widely. 

From  2,500  to  8,000  plants  are  set  to  the  acre.  Besides  the  cost  of 
land  and  plants,  the  cost  of  production  per  acre  is  about  as  follows: 

Two  plowings $11 

Harrowing,  disking,  etc 9 

Furrowing  ($3  to  $7) 5 

Cutting  and  trimming 7 

Gathering,  hauling,  and  dintributing  plants 4 

Cultivation  and  weeding  (eighteen  months) 18 

Picking  and  delivering  (varies  from  $15  to  $30,  according  to  length  of  haul) 20 

Total 74 

The  foregoing  figures  may  be  easily  exceeded,  especially  if  any  large 
amount  of  white  labor  is  employed.  They  do  not  include  anything  for 
the  cost  of  overseeing  the  work  or  for  sundries. 

The  crop  takes  upward  of  fourteen  months  to  mature,  depending 
upon  the  season  of  planting,  the  size  and  condition  of  the  plants,  etc., 
and  from  5  to  10  tons  of  fruit  is  expected.  It  is,  however,  too  early 
in  the  development  of  the  business  to  know  what  average  crop  can  be 
depended  on,  and  while  the  Hawaiian  canned  pineapple  has  made  a 
fair  start  on  the  market,  any  figures  that  might  be  given  now  of  the 
prices  paid  in  Honolulu  for  fresh  fruit  or  by  the  canneries  might  be 
worthless  and  misleading  to  one  figuring  on  having  pineapples  to  sell 
two  years  or  more  hence.  The  exportation  of  fresh  pineapples  to  the 
Pacific  coast  deserves  more  attention  than  has  been  given  it  the  past 
few  3^ears. 

Successful  prosecution  of  it  will  call  for  strong  and  intelligent  han- 
dling of  the  shipments  on  their  arrival  in  San  Francisco  or  Puget 
Sound  and  consignment  from  all  the  growers  to  one  central  repre- 
sentative rather  than  to  numbers  of  competing  brokers.  The  exports 
of  fresh  pines  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  reached  its  maximum 
in  1896,  amounted  in  1897  to  $14,160,  had  fallen  in  1900  to  $3,422,  and 
probably  amounts  at  the  present  time  to  even  less  than  this  amount. 
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The  exports  of  canned  pineapple  were  as  follows: 

1897 $348 

1898 5,816 

1899 3,849 

1900  (the  few  produced  were  used  locally). 

1901 5,033 

1902  (approximately)  18,000 

1903  (approximately) 23,000 


The  present  high  prices  for  sisal,  together  with  the  exemption  of 
property  in  use  for  its  production,  have  stimulated  the  cultivation  of 
this  product  in  the  Territory. 

I  am  indebted  to  the  courtes}^  of  Mr.  L.  E.  Pinkham,  of  Honolulu, 
for  the  following  report  on  the  sisal  market  and  freight  rates  as  bear- 
ing on  the  question  of  the  profitable  production  of  this  fiber  here. 

while  the  figures  and  estimates  furnished  by  Mr.  Pinkham  are  not 
very  encouraging  to  the  Hawaiian  producer,  they  indirectly  suggest 
the  importance  of  working  up  the  Hawaiian  product  here  and  ship- 
ping the  surphis  after  supplying  the  home  market  for  cordage, 
instead  of  shipping  away  and  paying  freight  on  the  raw  material. 
There  is  already  a  considerable  market  for  cordage  in  the  Territory. 
The  probable  increase  of  the  commercial  importance  of  the  port  of 
Honoluhi  with  the  development  of  Pearl  Harbor  will  add  to  this 
demand.  The  prospectus  of  the  Hawaiian  Sisal  Company  calls  atten- 
tion to  a  cordage  factory  established  a  few  years  ago  in  Yucatan  for 
working  up  the  raw  material  produced  in  that  country.  This  factory, 
costing  over  half  a  million  dollars,  has  been  successful  financially,  and 
is  doing  a  large  business  with  the  United  States  in  furnishing  binder 
twine.     Its  machinery  was  mainly  from  the  United  States. 

Sisal  market^  New  York^  ml/ject  to  2\  j)er  cent  discount  for  cash, 
[Authority:  International  Hawser  Company,  largest  consumers  of  sisal.] 


Year. 


1892. 
1893. 
1894. 
1896. 
1896. 
1897. 
1898. 
1899. 
1900. 
1901  . 
1902. 
1903. 


Minimum. 

Maximum. 

Rate  per 

Rate  per 

Rate  per 

Rate  per 

pound. 

ton. 

pound. 

ton. 

Cents. 

Cents. 

4i 

$85.00 

61 

$132. 60 

3» 

72. 50 

6f 

135.00 

3i 

65.00 

4i 

82.60 

2i 

50.00 

4} 

85.00 

21 

55.00 

31 

72.50 

2J 

67.50 

31 

72.50 

31 

72.50 

Hi 

226.00 

6A 
4 

122. 50 

n 

192.60 

8.5.00 

9i 

190.00 

5 

107. 50 

% 

197.50 

7 

155.00 

101 

212.50 

7* 

150.00 

8i 

170.00 

Practically  all  sisal  is  shipped  from  Progreso,  Yucatan. 

A  verage  price  at  port  of  export  alongside  of  vessel. 
[Authority:  United  States  Sttitistical  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Department.] 


Years. 

Per  ton. 

Freight  to 
New  York. 

$3.86 
3.85 

Price  per 

ton  in 
New  York. 

1892  to  1896 

$84.15 
108.03 

$88.00 

1897  to  1901 

111.88 
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The  immediate  occasion  of  the  advance  in  price  was  the  Philippine 
war  and  the  scarcity  of  manila  hemp. 

Prices  of  other  cordage  fibers  at  port  of  export. 
[Authority:  Agricultural  Department,  Statistical  Bureau.] 


Manila  hemp. 
Jute 


Years.  Per  ttm. 


/1892tol896 i  1112.88 

tl897tol901 1  114.99 

J1892tol896 i  28.44 

\lH97tol901 '  31.60 


}f(trket  jmces  at  Xew  York  June  15^  J 903. 


spot.  j         To  arrive. 


IK.imd.      J'^'rton.  I  j^ju'iJ'^j 


(V»/«.    !                 I  a-iiti*.    i 

Sisal 8|  i    SlGT.fiO  j  7J  $167.60 

Hemp ' \  71  '  lo7.50 

Jute 81]        72.50  i  3H  (i5.00 

Baggingjute I  21  i  42.60 


Sisal  is  largely  used  for  bindcM*  twine  in  harvesting  small  grains. 
In  California  none  is  used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  grain  cures  on  the 
stalk;  hence  the  Paeitic  coast  demand  is  very  limited,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco market  consuming  only  1,200  tons,  or  the  product  of  from  2,000 
to  2,400  acres.  This  limited  trade  will  be  competed  for  by  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  and  Lower  California,  where  cleaning  machinery  of  three  times 
our  capacity  is  now  installed,  if  I  am  correctly  informed. 

It  is  evident  from  this  the  Hawaiian-grown  sisal  will  have  to  seek  a 
general  world's  market,  and  New  York  is  the  only  available  one. 

Sisal  is  unprotected  by  a  duty,  and  particularly  with  a  lower  tariff 
sentiment  growing  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  party  will  dare  impose 
a  duty  on  an  article  that  affects  the  farmers,  especially  for  an  insig- 
nificant political  entity  like  Hawaii. 

The  main  factor  in  raising  sisal  in  Hawaii  is  the  value  of  land  and 
the  enormous  disadvantage  of  reaching  a  market.  Land  held  at  much 
over  the  price  of  grazing  land  is  impossible  except  in  times  of  unnatural 
prices,  as  at  present.  High  prices  lead  to  substitutes.  At  present 
''winegrass"  binder  twine  is  on  the  market  at  (li  cents  per  pound, 
against  sisal  at  11  to  13  cents  per  pound,     flute  is  being  substituted. 

The  quotations  on  jute  show  how  chimerical  is  the  idea  of  substitut- 
ing sisal  for  jute  in  sugar  bags. 


Freight  rates  are  based  on  40  cubic  feet  to  the  weight  ton  of  2,000 
pounds  or  2,240  pounds.  For  convenience  we  will  take  40  cubic  feet 
equals  2,000  pounds.  Ordinarily  rates  are  quoted  on  weight  tons. 
At  present  sisal  measures  128  cubic  feet  to  the  weight  ton  and  is  sub- 
ject to  a  charge  of  three  and  one-fifth  times  the  going  rate.  In  other 
words,  if  the  sugar  rate  is  $2.50  to  San  Francisco,  the  sisal  rate  would 
be  $8,  or  if  the  sugar  rate  be  $3  the  sisal  rate  will  be  $9.60. 
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The  Hawaiian- American  line  has  made  a  special  rate  of  $6  per  ton 
to  San  Francisco. 

On  the  present  basis  of  128  cubic  feet  per  ton  of  sisal  at  a  correspond- 
ing rate  to  the  going  rate  on  sugar,  i.  e.,  Ji9,  the  Hawaiian- American 
line  would  charge  $28.80  per  ton  on  sisal  to  New  York. 

If  compressed  more  compactly,  sisal  might  be  carried  on  their  three 
shelter-deck  steamers  in  quantities  of  not  over  5(X)  tons  at  about  $15 
per  ton. 

For  extra  insurance  and  interest  we  must  add  at  least  $1  per  ton, 
making  the  cost  $16  per  ton  from  Hawaii  tide  water  to  New  York, 
against  $3.85  from  Progreso  to  New  York,  or  at  a  disadvantage  of 
$12.15  to  Hawaii. 

To  reach  the  Chicago  market  by  rail  from  San  Francisco,  sisal  takes 
fourth  classification,  and  the  foui-th-class  rate  is  $1.90  per  hundred 
pounds,  or  $38  per  ton.  Cocoanut  fiber,  heavier  than  sisal,  has  a  special 
rate  of  $15  per  ton.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  railroads  w^ould  make  this 
rate,  as  they  need  west-bound  freight  to  fill  empty  cars,  but  not  east 
bound. 

Anyway,  at  $6  to  San  Francisco  and  $15  to  Chicago  we  must  compete 
with  sisal  from  Progreso  at  $3  per  ton  to  Gulf  ports  and  $3.()0  per  ton 
rail  freight,  time  two  weeks,  or  $6.60  per  ton,  against  $21,  a  difference 
against  us  of  $14.40  per  ton. 

It  is  very  unsafe  to  base  enterprises  that  must  stand  for  long  periods 
on  unusual  market  conditions. 

The  report  of  the  United  States  Agricultural  Department  for  the 
years  1892  to  1896  is  the  safest  basis  on  which  to  estimate. 

Average  value  of  sisal  per  ton  at  Progreso $84. 15 

Add  freight  to  New  York 3.85 

Average  value  in  New  York 88. 00 

Deduct  freight,  Honolulu  to  New  York 19.  20 

68.80 
Deduct  interest  and  insurance 1. 00 

67.80 
Deduct  local  freights  or  inter-island  charges,  etc 5. 00 

Net  per  ton  to  the  grower  at  landing 62.  80 

As  the  sisal  liber  shipped  to  San  Francisco  from  Hawaii  is  manu- 
factured there  into  cordage,  etc.,  it  may  be  that  the  market  for  our 
fiber  on  the  coast  is  a  better  one  than  Mr.  Pinkham's  estimate. 

The  following  information  in  relation  to  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  sisal  liber  I  have  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Dillingham 
on  the  ''Cost  of  the  production  of  sisal  fiber"  to  the  Hawaiian  fiber 
Company,  Limited.  This  report  covers  the  whole  history  of  the  work 
of  the  company,  a  period  of  four  years  and  two  and  one-half  months, 
and  is  the  only  experiment  in  producing  and  selling  the  raw  material 
which  has  so  far  been  carried  through  in  the  Territory. 

Cost  of  planting  and  cultivating  per  acre  for  four  years  and  two  and  one-half  months 
is,  labor  $26.77,  and  other  exj^enses  $17.57,  making  a  total  of  $44.84. 

This  company  expects  to  harvest  al)ont  nine  crops  from  one  planting,  l)eginning 
in  the  fourtii  year,  taking  off  three  crops  every  two  years.  Besides  the  exj)enses  of 
harvesting,  it  does  not  estimate  any  further  cost  for  cultivating  after  the  plants  are 
mature,  tnough  in  other  localities  where  there  is  a  greater  rainfall  some  subsequent 
weeding  would  undoubtedly  be  necessary.  In  relation  to  this  item  1  notice  bv  the 
report  that  the  $42  in  the  table  below  for  "harvesting,  cleaning,  and  baling"  includes 
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the  weeding  of  the  plants  from  which  the  leaves  are  taken,  though  the  coet  of  each 
weeding  is  not  given. 

The  report  estimates  a  yield  of  3,000  pounds  of  fiber  per  acre  during  each  two 
years,  an  annual  yield  of  1,500  pounds,  or  1,000  pounds  from  each  cutting.  The 
first  cutting  was  below  this  estimate,  being  an  average  per  ac^re  of  743.59  pounds. 

The  next  cutting  l)eing  the  first  cutting  of  a  new  field  of  185  acres,  to  have  been 
made  in  July,  is  estimated  at  90  tons  of  fiber  or  973  pounds  per  acre. 

Cost  ])€r  ton  offil>er  delivered  at  S(in  Francii^tt, 

Cultivation 19.86 

Harvesting,  cleaning,  and  baling 42. 00 

Team,  eU* 7.99 

Fuel  and  machine  oil 14. 90 

Rent  of  land 9.  75 

Freight  and  insurance 13. 60 

Total 98,10 

The  report  estimates  a  probable  reduction  of  tlie  cost  [>er  ton  to  ?74  Ujion  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Cultivation $9. 86 

Harvesting,  cleaning,  and  baling 35. 00 

Team,  eU-. 5.00 

Fuel  and  machine  oil 5. 00 

Rent  of  land 6. 30 

Freight  and  insurance 10. 00 

Taxes  and  incidentals 2. 84 

Total 74.00 

As  there  ai*e  no  local  taxes  on  the  property  used  in  the  production 
of  sisal  the  new  item  of  taxes  must  refer  to  taxes  payable  on  the 
product.  The  reduction  of  the  cost  per  ton  is  probably  a  very  pmc- 
tical  matter,  as  new  enterprises  are  usually  more  expensive  in  their 
inception  than  later  when  those  carrying  them  become  better  acquainted 
with  the  work.  It  would  seem  that  the  first  item  of  $9.86  for  cultiva- 
tion might  be  materially  reduced,  as  the  details  of  this  item  reported 
include  such  charges  as  promotion  and  legal  expense. 

With  the  cost  reduced  to  $74  a  ton,  Mr,  Pinkham's  table  of  prices 
for  the  past  twelve  years,  above  quoted,  shows  six  years  out  of  the 
twelve  when  sisal  produc^tion  here  would  have  been  profitable  at  the 
mininumi  prices  quoted,  and  ten  years  at  the  maximum  prices.  At 
the  present  cost  of  $98.10  a  ton  there  are  four  years  out  of  the  twelve 
when  the  business  would  have  been  profitable  at  the  minimum  prices, 
and  eight  at  the  maximum. 

This  company  is  constantly  increasing  its  area  of  cultivation,  which 
now  includes  847  acres,  and  it  expects  to  add  500  additional  acres  dur- 
ing this  year,  1903. 

A  new  company  for  producing  sisal  and  other  crops,  which  calls 
itself  the  Hawaiian  Sisal  Company,  Limited,  has  recently  issued  a 
prospectus.  It  proposes  a  capital  of  $250,000,  in  shares  of  $10,  and 
plans  to  cultivate  lands  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island  of  Oahu, 
where  it  claims  to  have  control  of  12,700  acres  which  it  will  plant  in 
sisal  at  the  rate  of  over  3,000  acres  a  year  until  nearlj^  the  whole  tmct 
is  imder  cultivation. 

Besides  sisal,  the  company  plans  to  cultivate  a  variety  of  crops, 
including  other  fiber  plants  and  tobacco,  castor-oil  beans,  cassava,  and 
pineapples. 

The  soil  in  the  locality  mentioned  for  this  enterprise  is  well  suited 
to  the  cultivation  of  sisal,  castor-oil  beans,  pineapples,  cassava,  and 
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probably  the  other  plants  named.     The  land  is  well  furnished  with 
water  from  perennial  streams  and  enjoys  an  abundant  rainfall. 

Sisal  cultivation  is  being  taken  up  m  several  of  the  other  islands  of 
the  Territory,  particularly  at  Mana  on  Kauai,  at  Haiku  on  Maui,  and 
on  Molokai. 

SUGAR. 

A  dangerous  enemy  to  the  sugar-cane  plant,  popularly  known  as 
the ''leai-hopper,"  has  appeared  in  recent  years  in  the  Territory. 
Where  it  is  present  in  large  numbers  it  materially  affects  the  produc- 
tiveness of  tne  plant  to  the  extent  of  a  ton  of  sugar  to  the  acre,  as 
estimated  by  some  planters;  others  estimate  the  probable  damage  to 
be  even  greater.  This  insect,  known  to  science  as  Perl-imlelhi  sac- 
charicida^  has  several  local  enemies.  Others  will  be  sought  for  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  especially  in  the  sugar  districts  of  Australia. 


FARMEK8     INSTITUTE. 


This  organization,  dating  from  early  in  1902,  is  prospering  and 
appears  to  be  influential  in  promoting  an  interest  in  agriculture. 
Its  meetings  are  well  attended,  and  are  noted  for  the  interesting  papers 
read  and  the  discussions  carried  on. 

At  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  October  papers  on  the  ^'  Development  of 
the  fruit  industry  in  Hawaii "  and  '^  Recent  work  in  agricultural  chem- 
istry "  will  be  read  and  discussed,  and  an  illustrated  talk  on  "  Insects 
injxirious  and  beneficial  to  the  farmer"  will  be  given. 

The  legislature  of  this  year  has  appropriated  a  small  sum  to  assist 
this  body  in  the  expense  of  its  publications. 

This  increased  demand  for  plants  ma\'  be  credited  to  the  growing 
interest  shown  b}^  the  sugar-plantation  companies  and  others  in  the 
promotion  of  forests  upon  such  of  their  lands  as  at  present  are  not 
available  for  the  planting  of  cane  or  other  agricultural  crops. 

In  the  past  year  there  nas  been  distributed  from  the  nursery  18,808 
plants  purported  to  have  been  used  for  forest  planting,  consisting  of 
the  following  varities:  Ironwood,  or  Australian  beef-wood  {Casuarlna 
equisetifoUci)^  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list  as  being  the  most  desirable 
for  almost  all  localities.  Following  this  comes  the  Eucalyptus  rohusta^ 
E,  glohulm^  E.  citrlodo7'a^  and  the  silk  oak  {GrevUha  robust  a), 

^tock  taken  June  30  gives  a  total  of  44,325  plants  ready  for  distri- 
bution.    This  number  embraces  about  131  species. 

Mr.  Koebele,  while  absent  on  his  recent  trip  to  Mexico,  obtained 
and  forwarded  58  kinds  of  seeds  and  plants.  Out  of  this  number  about 
28  are  at  present  growing. 

The  nursery  has  carried  on  experinients  with  hops,  the  young  plants 
having  been  sent  from  San  Francisco,  and  were  transplanted  February  9. 
These  plants  made  a  good  start,  but  were  soon  attacked  by  the  Japan- 
ese beetle,  and  the  growth  very  much  retarded.  There  were  two 
varieties  of  rooted-grape  cuttings,  Nicaragua  and  Martha,  sent  from 
the  Agricultural  Department  at  Washington,  D.  C.  The  cuttings 
were  planted  according  to  directions  given  on  the  packages.  They 
have  not  started  very  well,  but  the  indications  are  that  they  will 
improve. 

Jn  the  latter  part  of  May  the  seeds  of  two  species  of  California  red- 
Woods  were  planted,  the  Sequoia  gigantea  and  Sequoia  seurpervirens. 
The  seeds  were  slow  in  germinating,  and  the  plants  have  made  but  little 
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growth.  Seeds  of  the  bull  pine  (Pinus  ponderom)^  the  Pinm  mariti- 
mtts,  and  the  stone  pine  {Ptmis  pinea)  have  been  planted  with  varied 
results,  germination  having  been  unsatisfactory. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Knudsen,  of  Kauai,  the  nursery 
secured  a  few  seeds  of  the  teak  tree  {Tectona  grandis)^  the  well-known 
timber  tree  of  the  Elast  Indies.  From  these  seeds  we  have  about  18 
healthy  plants  which  will  be  ready  for  distribution.  The  seed  of  the 
parent  tree  was  brought  here  b\'  Doctor  Hillebrand  in  1865,  and  was 
planted  on  the  island  of  Kauai. 

We  have  carried  on  a  series  of  experiments  in  the  use  of  insecti- 
cides, and  have  met  with  varied  success.  Among  the  washes  that 
have  been  tried,  we  find  that  the  best  results  are  obtained  from  the 
use  of  resin  soap  and  kerosene  emulsion.  However,  the  most  satisfac- 
torv  method  of  destroying  insect  life  on  plants  is  by  fumigation  with 
hy^rocvanic-acid  gas.  In  the  li\  or  20  experiments  tried  up  to  June  30 
with  a  large  variety  of  plants,  including  the  maidenhair  fern,  we  have 
not  a  failure  to  record. 

Mr.  VVilliara  S.  Hall,  chief  of  the  division  of  forest  extension.  Bureau 
of  Forestry,  is  now  in  the  Territory,  having  been  debiiled  by  the  Bureau 
to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  Hawaiian  forests  and  consider 
measures  necessarv  for  their  protection  and  development.  Mr.  Hall, 
with  members  of  tlie  Territorial  commission  of  agriculture,  and  others 
acquainted  with  localities  visited,  has  carefully  inspected  the  forests 
of  the  islands  of  Oahu,  Molokai,  Maui,  and  Hawaii,  and  will  shortly 
take  up  the  investigation  of  the  forests  of  the  island  of  Kauai. 

Although  it  is  as  yet  too  early  to  expect  his  report  on  this  subject, 
it  is  understood  that  he  has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions,  i.  e., 
that  the  Territorial  commission  of  agriculture  and  forestry  should 
largelv  expend  the  available  appropriations  at  its  disposal  for  the 
fencing  of  forests  and  the  destruction  of  animals  injurious  to  forest 
growth,  and  that  recommendation  be  made  to  the  Bureau  of  Forestry 
for  an  expert  forester  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of  introducing  and 
experimenting  with  varieties  of  trees  new  to  the  Territory  and  to 
supervise  such  forestry  work  as  is  being  carried  on  both  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  private  parties. 

From  his  observations  so  far,  Mr.  Hall  is  of  the  opinion  that  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  forests  have  a  favorable  influence  on  the  minfall, 
and  that  an  important  feature  of  forestry  work  here  will  be  the  deter- 
mination of  location  and  extent  of  areas  to  be  forested  or  kept  in 
forest  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  meteorological  condi- 
tions favorable  to  agriculture.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  local  enemies 
to  trees  are  insects  and  the  grazing  of  live  stock  in  the  woods;  to  this 
may  be  added  forest  tires. 

FOKESTKY. 

NUUAXU    VALLEY. 

The  enterprise  of  reforesting  this  locality  has  been  both  difficult 
and  interesting.  This  valley  runs  back  from  Honolulu  5  or  6  miles, 
reaching  an  elevation  of  the  valley  bottom  of  1,200  feet.  Its  width 
varies  from  1  to  2  miles.  The  lower  part  of  the  valley  is  occumed 
with  residences,  the  upper  third  being  the  field  of  this  enterprise.  The 
rainfall  of  this  part  is  very  considerable,  averaging  128.88  inches  per 
annum  for  the  eleven  3^ears  from  1890  to  1900,  both  inclusive. 


250  Ochrosia  sandwicenais  f  Hoolei). 
250  vSophora  chrysophylla  (Mainani). 
2,500    Syncarpia    laurifolia    (turpentine 

tree). 
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At  the  head  of  the  valley  is  a  gap.  in  the  main  mountain,  chain, 
through  which  into  the  valley  the  wind  rushes  with  great  force,  mak- 
ing the  cultivation  of  trees  very  difficult  near  this  gap. 

This  work  was  begun  five  or  six  years  ago,  the  planting  having  been 
begun  at  this  windy  part  of  the  valley. 

The  forester,  Mr.  David  Haughs,  reports  that  only  four  kinds  of 
trees  out  of  over  thirty  tried  have  succeeded  in  this  exposed  part,  one 
of  the  successful  trees  being  the  Eucalyptus  robusta.  In  other  and 
more  sheltered  places  the  enterprise  has  been  prosperous.  The  trees 
are  first  raised  in  seed  boxes  ana  then  transplanted  into  leaf  pots  made 
of  the  leaves  of  the  ti  plant,  Cordyline  teriainaliH^  and  when  from  12 
to  18  inches  high  they  are  planted  out,  pot  and  all. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  the  following  number  and 
varieties  of  trees  have  been  planted  out: 

In  exposed  places: 

4,500  Acacia  melanoxylon.  6,500  P^ucalvptus  robusta. 

5,000  Ctiriuarina  eijuisetifolia.  6,000  Grevillea  robusta. 

In  small  gulches  and  sheltered  places: 

500  Acacia  koa. 

1,000  Aleritus  moluccana  (Kukui). 

1,500  Catalpa  kaeuipferi. 

500  Maba  sandwicensis  (I^ma). 

1,500  Myoporuui  chrysophylla  (Naoe). 

Mr.  C.  J.  Austin,  gardener  of  the  government  nursery,  reports  the 
following  about  his  work: 

The  distribution  of  plants  has  shown  a  marked  advance  over  that  of  the  previous 
year  in  point  of  numbers,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  nursery  has  l^een  closed 
lor  the  last  three  months  of  this  period  on  account  of  being  infected  with  insect  and 
fungous  blights. 

The  number  of  plants  distributed  during  the  fiscal  year  has  reached  the  total  of 
44,196,  which  is  an  advance  of  11,855  over  the  distribution  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1902. 

FERTILIZERS. 

Two  companies  in  Honolulu  manufacture  and  sell  some  35,000  tons 
of  fertilizer  per  annum,  at  about  $45  a  ton,  or  $1,500,000  in  the  aggre- 
gate. The  materials  from  which  this  fertilizer  is  manufactured  come 
mainly  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  Several  thousand  tons  of  guano 
are  brought  annuallv  from  Laysan  Island,  in  the  Hawaiian  group. 
Nitrate  ot  soda,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  sulphate  of  potash,  muriate  of 
potash,  double  manure  salts,  kainit,  superphosphate,  and  double  super- 
phosphate are  imported  mainly  from  Europe;  dried  blood,  tankage,  tish 
guano,  superphosphates,  and  Florida  phosphates  are  brought  from  the 
mainland.     A  small  quantity  of  material  is  obtained  at  Honolulu. 

The  whole  of  this  product  is  consumed  in  the  agricultural  enterprises 
of  the  Territor} . 

LABOR. 

This  subject  presents  diificult  questions.  Among  mechanics  there 
is  some  development  of  unions  for  controlling  the  skilled-labor  market, 
and  especially  shutting  out.  aliens.  Unskilled  labor  is  performed 
mainly  by  Hawaiians,  Portuguese,  Japanese,  and  Chinese.  Many 
Hawaiians  and  Portuguese  are  skilled  mechanics.     The  Japanese  and 
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Chinese  are  competing  in  this  field  and  are  formidable  on  the  ground 
of  their  lower  wages  rather  than  the  qualit\'^  of  their  mechanical  per- 
formance, which  falls  behind  that  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  regards  work 
not  especially  oriental. 

I  have  asked  the  president  of  the  Builders'  and  Trades  Exchange  of 
Honolulu,  Mr.  A.  Gartlev,  for  assistance  in  the  consideration  of  this 
inquiry,  and  he  has,  with  the  cooperation  of  other  members  of  the 
exchange,  furnished  me  with  a  thoughtful  contribution,  from  which  I 
offer  the  following: 

Now  that  the  Territory  has  been  placed  under  American  institutions,  it  is  impera- 
tive that  those  institutions  should  he  maintained  by  American  citizens. 

The  problem  of  building  up  a  large  body  of  intelligent  and  substantial  citizens  in 
this  Territory  comparable  to  the  great  classes  in  the  States  who  hold  the  controlling 

Eower  of  the  ballot  is  a  difficult  and  complicated  one,  and  presents  not  only  political, 
ut  social  and  racial  conditions  which  do  not  exist  elsewhere. 

The  Territory  is  isolated,  the  cost  of  living  is  generallv  higher,  there  is  no  large 
contiguous  territory'  to  regulate  the  supply  and  demand  for  labor,  and  the  opportu- 
nities of  the  American  mechanic  are  limited,  while  the  opportunities  of  an  unskilled 
laborer  are  not  at  all  satisfactory.  This  makes  the  field  for  employment  extremely 
narrow. 

Competition  of  the  Oriental  is  the  main  complication,  however.  The  Oriental 
survives  by  a  lower  standard  of  living  and  on  a  correspondingly  lower  rate  of  wage. 
He  is  extremely  industrious  and  finds  favor  in  the  eyes  of  many  employers  through 
this  industry..  In  the  more  skillful  trades  he  is  a  close  imitator,  but  his  competition 
at  the  present  time  is  limited,  and  it  is  a  question  if  he  has  the  intellectual  equip- 
ment necessary  to  fully  understand  the  principles  of  the  crafts  which  he  undertakes. 
The  Caucasian  has  acquired  these  by  inheritance  and  by  manv  generations  of  con- 
genial association.  In  all  skilled  labor  the  Oriental  ceases  to  become  an  important 
factor  as  a  competitor  when  he  demands  for  himself  and  his  family  an  American 
standard  of  society  and  livelihood. 

The  fact  remains  that  the  Oriental  alien  is  and  must  be  an  overwhelming  economic 
factor  in  this  Territory.  Practically  no  substitute  has  been  found  for  his  labor  in 
the  one  industry  upon  which  this  Territory  depends.  There  is  no  competition  from 
citizen  labor  for  the  Oriental  in  field  work  on  the  plantations.  No  other  adequate 
industry  has  been  found  to  which  citizen  labor  can  turn. 

Without  a  substantial  increase  in  white  immigration  the  Hawaiian-bom  Oriental 
may  produce  serious  complications  in  the  control  of  affairs,  and  the  emlmrrassing 
situation  of  having  American  institutions,  instituted  by  Americans,  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Orientals  may  occur. 

There  is  being  created  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  a  marked  sentiment  toward  the 
correction  of  errors  which  have  crept  into  the  labor  conditions  in  the  past. 

The  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  must  encourage  and  increase  its  intellectual 
and  patriotic  citizenship  for  the  successful  maintenance  of  popular  government. 

Both  the  Federal  and  the  Territorial  governments  are  w  orking  out  agricultural  prob- 
lems which,  it  is  believed,  will  give  us  a  substantial  agricultural  population  of  inde- 
pendent farmers. 

The  Territorial  authorities  were  convinced  that  the  patronage  of  the  Territory  and 
its  political  subdivisions  should  he  confined  to  its  citizens  and  those  eligible  to  become 
such,  and,  further,  that  all  contracts  with  the  government  should  be  executed  by 
such  citizens  only.  The  recent  legislature  passed  a  law  to  that  effect.  The  law  also 
prescribes  that  the  hours  of  labor  should  be  fixed,  and  that  eight  hours'  actual  work 
should  be  considered  a  day's  labor,  and  that  mere  attendance  should  not  be  consid- 
ered or  countenanced. 

The  Territorial  government  has  gone  to  the  limit  of  its  constitutional  authority  in 
protecting  the  citizen  in  re^rd  to  labor.  In  view  of  the  lar^  contemplated  Federal 
improvements  in  this  Territory,  it  would  seem  the  unquestionable  duty  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  sustain  its  citizens,  equally  with  the  Territorial  government,  by 
an  enactment  of  Congress  or  Executive  authonty  through  the  Departments,  stipulat- 
ing that  citizens  and  those  eligible  to  citizenship  only  shall  be  employed  on  Federal 
work  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  whether  directly  or  indirectly  employed. 

The  combined  action  of  the  Territorial  and  Federal  govemmente  would  have  a  very 
profound  and  wholesome  influence  on  private  sentiment  and  practice  and  encourage 
an  American  spirit  of  loyalty,  a  desiraole  immigration,  and  lay  a  broader,  deeper, 
and  more  patriotic  foundation  to  enlightened  citizenship. 
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SECOND  GENERAL  ELECTION. 

The  registration  of  voters  by  representative  districts  was  as  follows: 

Island  of  Hawaii: 

First  representative  district 1,548 

Second  representative  district 1, 461 

Islands  of  Maui,  Molokai,  and  Lanai: 

Third  representative  district 2, 125 

Island  of  Oanu: 

Fourth  representative  district 3, 403 

Fifth  representative  district 3, 159 

Islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau: 

Sixth  representative  district 1, 038 

Total: 12,724 

According  to  the  inspectors'  returns,  the  following  votes  were  cast 
in  the  several  representative  districts,  respectively: 

First 1,478 

Second 1,379 

Third 2,017 

Fourth 3,130 

Fifth 2,813 

Sixth 986 

Total 11,803 

The  vote  for  Delegate  to  Congress  by  representative  districts  was  as 
follows: 


Candidates. 

Total 
votes. 

First 
district. 

Second 
district. 

Third 
district. 

Fourth 
district. 

Fifth 
district. 

Sixth 
district. 

Jonah  Kuhlo  Kalanianaole,  Kepub- 
lican 

6,628 
4,698 

869 
562 

830 

485 

969 
944 

2,002 
1,022 

1,352 
1,350 

606 

Robert  W.  Wilcox,  Home  Ruler 

335 

Of  the  7  senators  to  be  elected  by  the  general  election  of  November 
4,  1902,  there  were  elected  6  Republican  senators  and  1  Democratic 
senator. 

Of  the  30  representatives  to  be  elected,  there  were  elected  20  Repub- 
lican representatives,  9  Home  Rule  representatives,  and  1  independent 
representative. 

THE   LEGISLATURE. 

The  senate  was  convened  in  special  session  November  20, 1902,  to  con- 
sider questions  raised  by  the  misconduct  of  certain  executive  officers 
of  high  position,  which  matters  were  disposed  of  according  to  full 
reports  on  the  subject  heretofore  forwarded  to  3^our  Department. 

The  senate  also  at  this  session  acted  upon  a  number  of  executive 
appointments  and  nominations  submitted  to  it  by  me. 

The  expenses  of  this  session  were  $4,028.70. 

The  regular  session  of  the  legislature  for  1903  met  according  to  law 
on  Wednesday,  February  18,  and  sat  sixty  days,  passing  88  bills  and  6 
joint  resolutions  that  were  approved.  Much  important  legislation  was 
enacted,  prominent  in  which  is  the  countv  act,  embracing  92  chapters 
and  510  sections,  and  covering  140  printed  pages;  an  act  to  provid!e  for 
the  encouragement  and  protection  of  agriculture,  horticulture,  and 
forestry;  an  act  providing  for  the  compilation  of  the  statute  laws  of 
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the  Territory;  an  act  establishing  the  Torrens  system  of  registration 
of  land  titles;  an  act  allowing  appeals,  exceptions,  writs  of  error,  or 
other  proceedings  for  review  of  judgments  for  contempt  on  questions 
of  law,  and  recognizing  the  right  of  review  on  habeas  corpus,  as  recently 
permitted;  legislation  relating  to  the  supreme  and  circuit  courts,  to 
criminal  practice  and  procedure,  and  to  the  jurisdiction  of  district 
magistrates,  consisting  mainly  of  amendments  to  existing  laws  neces- 
sary or  desirable  partl^'^  on  general  principles  and  partly  on  account  of 
the  changed  political  status. 

Appropriations  made  at  this  session  aggregated  $1,027,084.65,  of 
which  $155,546.70  represents  the  Chinese  fund,  whicn  was  made  a 
government  realization  and  appropriated  for  the  payment  of  those 
mt-erested. 

At  this  session  the  senate  initiated  the  practice  of  separate  appro- 
priations for  the  expenses  of  the  senate  and  house,  respectively,  for 
the  reason,  as  stated  ni  the  report  of  a  special  committee  of  the  senate — 
which  report  was  adopted  by  that  body — that  "  heretofore  it  has  been 
the  custom  to  appropriate  money  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  legis- 
lature in  gross — that  is,  one  sum  to  pay  the  expenses  of  both  of  its 
branches.  By  so  doing  it  has  almost  been  impossible  for  the  public  to 
know  how  much  money  has  been  spent  by  each  branch."  Under  this 
arrangement  the  senate  expended  $19,586.23  and  the  house  $39,795.15, 
without  including  the  cost  of  publishing  its  journal. 

The  legislature  failing  to  pass  appropriation  bills  in  the  regular  ses- 
sion for  current  expenses  of  the  government  and  meeting  its  legal  obli- 
gations, it  was  immediately  convened  in  extra  session  on  the  30th  of 
April,  according  to  the  requirement  of  section  54  of  the  organic  act,  for 
the  consideration  of  such  matters.  The  extra  session  sat  sixty  days, 
passing  17  appropriation  bills  and  a  bill  amending  an  appropriation  act 
of  the  regular  session.  One  of  such  bills  appropriatea  $2,460,470.75 
out  of  monevs  to  be  received  under  the  provisions  of  a  loan  act  passed 
at  the  regular  session.  The  appropriations  passed  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  current  revenues  aggregatea  $5,004,54'x.51. 

The  expenses  of  the  senate  at  this  session  were  $7,584.18,  not  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  publishing  the  journal,  which  was  provided  for  by  the 
regular  session.  The  expenses  of  the  house  in  the  extra  session  were 
$12,986.20,  not  including  cost  of  publishing  journal,  which  cost  for  the 
house  journals  of  both  sessions  had  reached  the  sum  of  $4,659.48  on 
September  30,  1903. 

It  is  apparent  from  these  figures,  together  with  those  of  the  expense 
account  of  the  legislative  sessions  of  1901,  as  compared  with  the  legis- 
lative expenses  of  former  3'ears,  that  the  two  first  legislatures  of  the 
Territory  have  wasted  the  public  funds  V)y  expenditures  for  their  own 
expenses  far  beyond  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

Appropriations  for  legislative  expenses  from  1870  to  1903. 
UNDER  THE  MONARCHY. 

Session  of —  !  Session  of — 

1870 $15,000.00  I  1884 $40,000.00 

1872 15,000.00  i  1886.... 50,000.00 


1874 16,362.15 

1876 21,500.00 

1878 16,500.00 

1880 20,000.00 

1882 


1887  (special) 10,000.00 

1888 25,000.00 

1890 35,000.00 

1892   (lasting    seven    or 

eight  months ) 42, 000. 00 
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UNDER  THE  REPUBUC  OF  HAWAII. 


Session  of — 

1896  (special) $15,000.00 

1896 , 26,300.00 


Session  of — 

1898    (actual    expenses, 
$28,562.14) $35,000.00 


UNDER  THE  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 

Sessions  of  1901  (actual  ex-                     I  Sessions  of  1903  (actual  ex- 
penses, $94,654.94) $94,666.00  I      penses,  $84,611.24) $87,471.30 

The  extra  sessions  held  in  1901  and  1903  aflFord  no  justification  for 
these  large  expenditures,  as  the  work  of  the  two  sessions  of  these 
years  covers  the  same  ground  as  the  work  of  the  regular  sessions  in 
former  years,  which  were  sometimes  protracted  to  periods  of  from 
five  to  eight  months.  The  two  sessions  of  1901,  costing  the  Territory 
$94,654.94,  enacted  but  27  bills  which  became  laws,  besides  several 
joint  resolutions. 

The  senate  in  1903  was  economically  managed,  its  expenses,  includ- 
ing the  cost  of  publishing  its  journal,  being  slightly  over  one-half  the 
expenses  of  the  house,  without  including  the  cost  of  printing  its 
journal,  for  which  J>7,000  was  appropriated. 

There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the  expenses  of  the  house  should  be 
greater  than  those  of  the  senate,  except  the  slight  increase  required 
for  stationery,  stamps,  etc.,  for  its  larger  membership.  The  work 
required  of  the  senate  is  greater  than  that  required  by  the  house 
through  its  duties  of  passing  on  executive  appointments  and 
nominations. 

Under  this  showing  some  check  upon  the  expenditures  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  appears  to  be  called  for.  I  would  recommend  that 
such  expenses  should  be  paid  only  through  the  auditor's  warrants  on 
the  treasury,  with  authority  in  the  auditor  to  refuse  warrants  for 
charges  for  services  of  persons  employed  by  the  senate  or  house  or 
for  bills  for  materials  until  satisfied  tnat  such  charges  are  reasonable 
for  the  work  done  or  the  materials  furnished. 

The  legislature  of  1901  and  the  lower  branch  of  the  legislature  of 
1903  have  withheld  from  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  their  accounts 
of  such  expenses  and  the  vouchers  pertaining  thereto. 

THE   COUNTY   ACT. 

On  the  22d  of  April,  1903,  "An  act  providing  for  the  organiza- 
tion and  government  of  counties  and  districts  and  the  management 
and  control  of  public  works  and  public  institutions  therein"  was 
approved.  On  the  same  day  I  sent  a  message  to  the  legislature,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  copy,  recommending  certain  amendments  to 
the  said  act: 

I  have  approved  the  county  bill  "providing  for  the  organization  and  government 
of  counties  and  districts  and  the  management  and  control  of  public  works  and  public 
institutions  therein.'* 

There  are,  however,  some  features  of  the  law  which  are,  in  my  opinion,  objection- 
able, and  which  should,  for  the  sake  of  the  clear  understanding  of  such  law  by  the 
public  and  its  successful  application  to  the  objects  intended,  and  for  removing  as  far 
as  possible  all  legal  complications  from  the  aaministration  of  public  affairs  under  its 
provisions,  be  removed  by  amendment. 

These  objections  are  as  follows: 

Section  476  provides  that  '*  all  property  in  the  hands  of  any  road  authorities  within 
the  Territory  on  the  4th  day  of  January,  A.  D.  1904,  shall  become  the  property  of 
the  county  in  which  the  same  is  located." 

Section  477  provides,  referrins  to  the  transfer  of  jail  pro|»erty  to  counties,  that, 
"all  property  so  transferred  shall  be  the  property  of  the  county." 
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Section  2^,  division  13,  provides  that  "  all  fees  or  costs  »  ♦  *  aritiBg  from 
the  sale  or  lease  of  property  oy  this  or  any  law  of  the  Territorv  placed  under  the 
control  of  such  county^'  *'  shall  be  payable  into  the  treasury  of  the  county  and  used 
for  paying  county  ex  penses.  *  * 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  property  which  will  be  turned  over  by  the  Territorial 
government  to  the  counties  upon  their  organization  will  be  public  propertjr  which 
was  transferred  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  to  the  United  States  under  the  jomt  reso- 
lution of  annexation,  and  by  the  United  States  placed  in  charge  of  the  ipvemment 
of  the  Territory,  to  be  cared  for  and  maintained  by  it  for  its  own  use  **  until  otherwise 
provided  by  CJon^ress,  or  taken  for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States'* 
(section  91,  organic  act),  the  above  provisions  making  such  property  the  property  of 
the  counties,  to  be  sold  or  leased  by  them,  is  an  attempt  to  amend  sei^tion  91  of  the 
orfl»nic  act,  and  also  section  73,  neither  of  which  can  be  amended  except  by  Ck>ngree8. 

The  pro\a8ion8  referred  to  are  unnecessary  for  the  due  administration  of  countv 
government,  as  section  482  provides  that  it  is  **the  intention  of  this  act  that  in  all 
cases  where  by  this  act  any  county  officer  or  board  is  chai^ged  with  the  performance 
of  any  duties  heretofore  perfonned  by  Territorial  officials  the  use  of  all  property  here- 
tofore used  by  such  Territorial  officials,  for  the  discharge  of  such  duties  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  such  county  officer  or  board." 

Chapter  69,  relating  to  the  transfer  of  Territorial  waterworks  to  the  counties  where 
such  waterworks  are  situated,  is  of  doubtful  legality,  as  being  inconsistent  with  sec- 
tion 91  of  the  organic  act  above  referred  to,  for  the  following  reason:  Although  under 
the  provision  of  the  organic  act  (section  56)  authorizing  the  legislature  to  create 
counties  and  town  and  city  municipalities  *  *  *  and  provide  for  the  government 
thereof,  such  public  property  belonging  to  the  Uniteil  States  but  held  by  the  Territo- 
rial government,  which  is  obviously  necessary  for  the  internal  administration  of  such 
subordinate  governments,  may  be  turned  over  to  such  governments  for  such  purpose, 
the  legislature  has  no  power  to  so  further,  and  the  Territorial  government  may  not, 
under  the  responsibility  imposed  upon  it  by  section  97  and  section  73,  surrender  such 
property  as  is  not  necessary  for  the  internal  administration  of  such  subordinate  gov- 
ernments. 

It  can  not  be  reasonably  argued  that  the  conduct  of  waterworks  is  essential  to  the 
administration  of  county  or  municipal  governments.  It  is  a  common  status  in  many 
cities  on  the  mainland  that  the  water  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  domestic  purposes 
is  furnished  by  private  companies. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  the  proposed  transfer  of  the  apparatus  and  equip- 
ment used  by  the  Territorial  government  in  lighting  streets  and  public  buildings,  as 
provided  in  chapter  70. 

Section  171  provides  that  "the  duties  required  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  19  of 
the  civil  laws  of  1897,  to  be  performed  by  the  commissioner  of  boundaries,  shall  be 
performed  by  the  county  surv^eyor  of  the  county  in  which  the  lands  in  question  are 
situate." 

Section  172  provides  that  the  fees  to  be  paid  such  commissioner  of  boundaries  shall 
be  paid  into  the  county  treasury. 

These  sections  attempt  to  amend  section  73  of  the  organic  act,  which  provides  that 
the  laws  of  Hawaii  relating  to  the  settlement  of  boundaries,  except  as  changed  by 
such  act,  "shall  continue  in  force  until  Congress  shall  otherwise  provide." 

Set;tion  384  provides  that  the  Territorial  board  of  public  institutions  shall  provide 
for  the  care,  maintenance,  and  employment  of  all  inmates  confined  in  any  penal 
"institutions  in  the  Territory." 

This  provision  conflicts  with  the  twenty-second  division  of  section  22,  which  gives 
county  boards  of  supervisors  jurisdiction  and  power  to  provide  for  the  working  of 
prisoners  confined  in  county  jails  under  conviction  of  misdemeanor;  and  also  with 
division  6  of  section  90,  which  provides  that  the  county  sheriff  shall  "take  charge  of 
and  keep  the  county  jail  and  prisoners  therein." 

Section  483  provides  that  "  imme<iiately  after  the  passage  of  this  act  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  the  Territorial  board  of  public  institutions  by  this  act  provided  for  to  organize 
in  the  manner  required  herein." 

As  other  provisions  of  the  act  refer  to  the  4th  of  January,  1904,  as  the  time  when 
such  board  shall  begin  to  exercise  its  powers,  the  provision  of  section  483  must 
contain  a  mistake  as  to  the  time  for  its  organization,  which  should  be  January  4, 1904. 

There  is  some  vagueness  in  the  act  as  to  the  status  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  after  the  installation  of  county  governments.  I  would  recommend  definite 
legislation  making  him  the  executive  officer  of  the  Territorial  board  of  public  insti- 
tutions. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing  suggestions,  I  recommend  immediate  legislation  amending 
the  county  act  in  accordance  therewith. 
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A  bill  carrying  out  a  ^rtion  of  these  recommendations  was  passed 
by  the  senate  but  failed  in  the  house. 

A  more  careful  reading  of  the  act  discovers  other  defective  provi- 
sions. A  Territorial  board  of  public  institutions  is  created  in  cnapter 
64,  to  be  composed  of  the  governor,  secretary,  treasurer,  auditor, 
superintendent  of  public  instruction,  and  attorney-general  of  the  Ter- 
ritory. This  chapter  departs  from  county  matters  and  provides  for 
the  management  of  certam  Territorial  institutions,  naming  the  capitol 
and  judiciary  buildings,  charitable,  reformatory,  and  penal  institutions 
established  and  supported  by  the  Territory,  harbors,  wharves,  matters 
of  pilotage  and  towing,  with  the  sweeping  clause  that  ''the  board  shall 
have  Dower  to  direct  the  general  management  of  all  Territorial  institu- 
tions.^' These  provisions  would,  if  carried  out,  withdraw  the  manage- 
ment of  the  two  reform  schools  from  the  commissioners  of  public 
instruction  of  the  insane  asylum,  and  the  leper  settlement  at  Kalawao 
from  the  board  of  health,  of  the  penitentiary  from  the  attorney-gen- 
eral, of  the  harbors  from  the  United  States,  and  of  the  wharves  from 
the  superintendent  of  public  works. 

Section  483  of  the  county  act  required  that  immediately  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  the  Territorial  board  of  public  institutions  should 
organize,  and  sections  484  and  485  required  the  board  as  soon  as  organ- 
ized, to  take  control  of  all  matters  relating  to  harbors,  wharves,  pilots, 
and  towage,  and  of  all  property  used  in  connection  therewith,  and  to 
assume  the  control,  management,  and  maintenance  of  the  insane  asylum 
and  the  executive  and  judiciary  buildings. 

The  board  organized  on  the  1st  of  May,  and  on  the  4th  of  May  noti- 
fied the  superintendent  of  public  works  that  the  board  had  assumed  the 
control,  management,  and  maintenance  of  the  harbors,  wharves,  pilots, 
and  towage,  and  requested  him  to  deliver  up  the  control  and  to  furnish 
the  boarawith  an  inventory  of  all  the  property  thereof,  and  a  list  of 
all  the  employees  connected  therewith.  On  the  next  day,  May  5,  the 
secretary  of  the  board  received  a  letter  from  the  superintendent  of 
public  works  declining  to  accede  to  this  request  on  the  grounds  that 
by  virtue  of  his  office  he  was  charged  with  the  control  and  manage- 
ment of  the  property  and  the  work  in  question,  and  had  no  power  to 
surrender  such  control  and  management;  that  the  board  had  no  legal 
existence  and  therefore  no  right  to  assume  such  control  and  manage- 
ment as  claimed,  that  that  part  of  the  county  act  purporting  to  estab- 
lish a  board  of  Territorial  institutions  was  illegal  in  that  it  was  in  con- 
travention of  section  45  of  the  organic  act,  which  requires  that  each  law 
shall  embrace  but  one  subject  which  shall  be  expressed  in  its  title;  that 
the  whole  act  was  illegal  for  the  same  reason,  in  that  it  contains  more 
than  one  subject  of  legislation,  to  wit,  section  267  providing  for  Terri- 
torial revenues,  section  269  providing  for  Territorial  charges,  sections 
381  to  391  creating  a  board  of  public  institutions,  section  407  appro- 
priating all  existing  waterworks  and  systems,  sections  415  ana  416 
appropriating  all  property  used  by  the  Territory  in  lighting  streets 
and  public  buildings,  section  417  appropriating  all  public  markets, 
sections  476  to  482  appropriating  and  transfering  property  belonging 
to  the  Territorial  government  to  the  counties,  sections  483  to  487  pro- 
viding for  the  organization  of  the  board  of  public  institutions,  and 
chapter  19  making  appropriations  of  Territorial  funds  for  the  support 
of  counties;  that  the  legislature  is  without  authority  to  modify  or 
change  the  form  of  the  Territorial  government  as  established  by  the 
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or^nic  act,  and  that  the  board  sought  to  be  created  by  the  county  act, 
is  illegal  in  that  the  power  of  appointment  of  members  of  boards  of  a 
public  character  is  vested  in  the  governor  by  section  80  of  the  organic 
act. 

The  board  then  instructed  the  attorney -general  to  bring  legal  pro- 
ceedings against  the  superintendent  of  public  works  to  compel  him 
to  conform  to  the  provisions  of  the  county  act  bearing  on  the  question, 
and  to  the  demand  of  the  board.  Such  proceedings  were  begun  in  the 
circuit  court  in  the  form  of  an  application  for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  works.  The  case  was  heard  and  judg- 
ment given  for  defendant  on  the  ground  that  ''all  the  sections  of  the 
count}^  act  which  relate  to  the  board  of  public  institutions  are  repug- 
nant to  section  80  of  the  organic  act  and  therefore  void;  and  that  they 
are  not  so  intimately  connected  with  other  parts  of  said  county  act  as 
to  invalidate  the  latter,  but  that  on  the  contrary  the  rest  of  the  said 
county  act  is  severable  and  can  stand  without  the  invalid  portions." 
An  appeal  was  tiiken  from  this  decision  to  the  supreme  court,  and  the 
case  IS  still  pending  in  that  court. 

Section  80  of  the  organic  act  referred  to  by  the  defendant  and  the 
court,  provides  among  other  things  that  the  governor  shall  nominate 
and,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate,  appoint  the 
members  of  all  boards  of  a  public  character  that  may  be  created  by  law, 
and  may  make  such  appointments  when  the  senate  is  not  in  session  by 
granting  commissions  which  shall,  unless  such  appointments  are  con- 
nrmed,  expire  at  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  the  senate. 

The  provisions  of  the  county  act  appropriating  certain  property, 
under  tne  present  control  of  the  government  of  tne  Territory,  mises 
some  embarrassing  questions.  The  greater  part  of  this  property  is 
covered  by  the  provisions  of  section  91  of  the  organic  act,  which  places 
its  control  and  management  in  the  government  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  until  otherwise  provided  for  by  Congress,  or  taken  for  the 
uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States.  This  enactment  suggests  the 
question  whether  these  provisions,  transferring  such  property  from  the 
control  of  the  government  of  the  Territory  to  the  subordinate  govern- 
ments created  by  the  legislature,  require  the  approval  of  Congress. 

These  provisions  transferring  public  property  to  the  counties  were 
evidently  intended  by  the  legislature  as  grants  of  ownership  or  title. 
Section  477  of  the  county  act  referring  to  the  transfer  of  jails  and  prop- 
erty used  in  connection  therewith,  says,  ''all  property  so  transferred 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  county  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
board  of  supervisors  of  such  county."  A  similar  provision  appears  in 
section  476  in  relation  to  roads  and  bridges.  Section  22,  division  6, 
authorizes  county  supervisors  to  sell  at  public  auction  any  property 
belonging  to  the  county  not  required  for  public  use.  Jail  property  is 
mainly  real  estate,  a  large  part  of  the  public  waterworks,  of  the  fire 
department  property,  of  the  public  electric-lighting  plant  for  Hono- 
lulu, and  of  the  public  markets  are  also  real  estate.  Such  provisions 
for  transfer  of  public  landed  property  being  inconsistent  with  section 
73  of  the  organic  act  which  continues  in  force  Hawaiian  land  laws  until 
Congress  shall  change  them  would  seem  to  require  for  their  validity 
the  approval  of  Congress. 

Section  171  purports  to  transfer  the  duties  and  authority  of  the  com- 
missioners of  boundaries  to  the  surve3^ors  of  the  respective  counties. 
As  the  laws  providing  for  the  boundary  commissioners  are  a  part  of 
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the  Hawaiian  land  laws  continued  in  force  by  section  73  of  the  organic 
act,  this  provision  must  also  be  invalid  unless  approved  by  Congress. 
It  would  appear  from  these  references  to  the  organic  act  that  the 
transfer  of  such  real  estate  as  is  necessary  to  the  administmtion  of 
county  affairs  should  have  been  a  transfer  of  the  use  only  in  the  nature 
of  a  trust. 

JUDICIABY. 

As  this  department  has  not  hitherto  been  included  in  the  governor's 
reports,  I  have  obtained  from  Chief  Justice  Frear  the  following  state- 
ment, which  contains  some  comparative  statistics  covering  the  work 
of  the  department  for  several  years  past: 

The  judiciary  department  consists  of  the  supreme  court  with  a  chief  justice  and 
two  associate  justices,  five  circuit  courts  with  eight  circuit  judges,  and  twenty-eight 
district  courts  with  thirty-two  district  magistrates. 

There  are  two  classes  of  attorneys — those  admitted  to  practice  in  all  the  courts  and 
those  admitted  to  practice  in  the  district  courts  only.  Of  the  former  there  are  about 
ninety-five  in  practice. 

The  supreme  court  and  each  of  the  circuit  courts,  other  than  the  first  circuit  court, 
has  a  well-selected  library.  The  supreme  court  library,  which  is  used  also  by  the 
first  circuit  court,  contains  about  7,000  volumes.  There  is  appropriated  for  this  $750 
a  year  and  for  each  of  the  circuit  court  libraries  $500  a  year. 

During  the  five  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the  annexation  of  these  islands  to 
the  United  States  many  difficulties  have  been  experienced,  owing  to  doubts  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  number  of  Hawaiian  statutes  relatmg  to  jurisdiction  and  procedure  in 
view  of  various  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and,  since  the  enactment  of 
the  organic  act,  owing  to  the  repeal,  expresnly  or  by  implication,  of  many  provisions 
in  the  local  statutes.  These  difficulties  have  now  disappeared  for  the  most  part, 
both  because  of  the  conclusion  which  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  reached  in  the 
Mankichi  case  and  because  of  the  enactment  of  many  important  statutes  relating 
to  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  and  procedure  at  the  recent  session  of  the  Terri- 
torial legislature. 

The  work  of  the  courts  has,  as  a  rule,  been  kept  up  to  date,  although  the  number  of 
cases  has  increased  in  many  of  the  courts.  An  exception  to  this  statement  must  be 
made  in  the  case  of  the  first  circuit  court,  in  which  tne  most  of  the  more  important 
cases  are  tried  in  the  first  instance.  That  court  has  been  unable  to  clear  its  calendar 
for  many  years,  but,  now  that  a  third  judge  has  been  appointed  to  that  court  and  its 
terms  have  been  lengthened  and  other  provisions  have  been  made  to  facilitate  its 
work  there  is  much  reason  to  believe  that  its  calendar  of  over  400  cases  will  be 
disposed  of  in  addition  to  new  cases  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 

There  is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  members  of  the  bar  that  the  number  of 
the  supreme  court  justices  should  be  increased  to  five.  There  are  many  reasons 
which  seem  to  make  this  advisable,  among  which  may  be  mentioned  the  rapidly 
increasing  work  of  that  court. 

The  statistics  of  the  judicial  work  of  the  courts  are  made  up  for  the  calendar  years. 
The  following  will  give  some  idea  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  the  nationality  of  those  convicted  in  criminal  cases: 


1899-1900. 

1901-2. 

Dtcrease. 

Increase. 

Total  civil  cases 

7,196 
18,849 

5,056 
21,752 

2,140 

Total  criminal  cases 

2,903 

Total  cases 

26,045 

26,808 

763 

Supreme^  circuity  and  district  courts. 

189^1900. 

1901-2. 

SiiDreni6  court                                            •••••••••••••••••...• 

136 

2,388 

23,272 

249 

220 

Circuit  courts 

8,198 

District  courts                       . .         

22,996 

Naturalizations 

394 

Total  cases 

26,045 

26,808 
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CIVIL  CASK,  ALL  COURTS. 

The  total  number  of  civil  cases  for  the  years  1901-2  was  5,056,  a  decrease  of  2,140 
from  the  number  ( 7, 196)  for  the  preceding  two  years.  About  one-half  of  this  decrease 
is  due  to  the  abolition  of  the  contract-labor  laWs.  Admiralty  and  bankruptcy  cases 
also,  which,  however,  were  comparatively  few  in  number,  "now  go  to  the  United 
States  district  court. 

CRIMINAL  CASES,  ALL  COURTS. 

The  total  number  of  arrests  during  the  years  1901  and  1902  was  20,752,  an  increase  of 
2,093  over  the  number  (18,849)  for  the  pret^ing  two  years.  The  total  number  of 
convictions  was  16,198,  an  increase  of  2,143  over  tiie  number  (14,055)  for  the  preced- 
ing two  years. 

NatxonalUy  of  convicted. 


1898-99. 


Chinese  i  3, 940 

Japanese 1, 932 

Portuguese 5?i 

Hawailans 3, 294 

Others 1,359 

Total I  11,097 


1900. 


1,919 
1,480 
398 
1,808 
1,664 


7,269 


1901-2. 


3,302 
4,716 
963 
8,845 
3,372 


16,198 


Population. 
1900. 


25,767 
61,111 
15,675 
87,918 
13,530 


154,001 


Percentaire 
for  1901-2. 
by  nation- 
ality. 

0.128 
.077 
.061 
.101 
.240 


.106 


DRUNKENNESS, 


1896-97. 

1898-99. 

1900. 

1901-2. 

Chinese ." 

19 

160 

86 

1.009 

588 

10 

134 

92 

1,053 

789 

6 

115 

105 

794 

1,168 

9 

Japanese 

868 

Portuguese 

201 

Hawaiians 

1,489 

Others 

1,768 

Total  conviction« 

1,862 
2,008 

2,078 
2,192 

2,183 
2,281 

8,776 

Total  arrests 

S;960 

LIQUOR  SELLING  AND  DISTILLING. 


A  rrests 

623 
875 

461 

258 

205 
116 

518 

Convictions 

817 

GAMBLING. 


Chinese 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

Hawaiians 

Others 

Total  convictions 
Total  arrests 


1,577 

2,096 

945 

971 

844 

588 

11 

18 

28 

258 

429 

220 

44 

82 

19 

2,861 

3,419 

1,745 

4,146 

4,358 

2,060 

2,241 

2,201 

69 

470 

116 


6,097 
6.209 


OFFENSES  AGAINST  CHASTITY. 

Of  adultery,  fornication,  incest,  polygamy,  rape,  seduction,  and  sodomy,  the  cases 
were  as  follows: 


189&-97. 

189^99. 

1900. 

1901-2. 

Arrests 

698 
397 

414 
267 

207 
188 

786 

Convictions 

432 
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OPFENSEB  AGAINST  PROPERTY. 

Of  larceny,  robbery,  burglary,  embezzlement,  felonious  branding,  extortion, 
foreery,  counterfeiting,  gross  cheat,  and  receiving  stolen  goods  the  cases  were  as 
follows: 


1896-97. 

1 

1898-99. 

1900. 

1901-2. 

ArresU) 

1 
I           94ft 

979 
444 

531 
243 

1,128 

Convictions 

50ft 

566 

OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  PEACE. 

Of  affrays,  riots,  assaults,  and  assaults  and  batteries  of  all  kinds,  the  cases  were  as 
follows: 


Arrests 

Convictions . 


2,092  I        2,-161  1,231 

1,2U8  I        1,475  I  6(W 


3,096 
1,900 


HOMICIDES. 

The  cases  of  manslaughter  were  as  follows: 


Arrests 

16 
4 

13 

H 

1 
9 
6 

12 

Convictions . .        

5 

The  cases  of  murder  were  as  follows: 


Arrests 

42 

7 

7 
4 

6 
3 

35 

Convictions 

11 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arrests 

5,290 
3,136 

5,189 
3,144 

3, 528 
2,167 

6,068 

Convictions 

4,294 

SUMMARY  OF  ARRESTS. 


Drunkenness 

Liquor  selling  and  distilling. 

Qambling 

Offenses  against  chastity 

Offenses  against  property 

Offenses  against  the  peace. . . 

Homicides 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


2,008 

2,192 

2,281 

623 

461 

205 

4,146 

4,358 

2,060 

593 

414 

207 

945 

979 

631 

2,092 

2,461 

1,231 

58 

20 

15 

5,290 

5,189 

3,528 

16,755 

16,074 

10,058 

3,950 
518 

6,209 
786 

1,128 

3,096 
47 

6,068 


21, 752 


SUMMARY  OF  CONVICTIONS. 


Drunkenness 

Liquor  selling  and  distilling. 

Gambling 

Offenses  against  chastity 

Offenses  against  property 

Offenses  against  the  peace . . . 

Homicides 

Miscellaneous 


Total. 


1,862 

2,078 

2,183 

375 

258 

116 

2,861 

3,419 

1,745 

397 

267 

138 

505 

444 

243 

1,208 

1,475 

668 

11 

12 

9 

3,136 

3,144 

2,167 

10,355 

11,097 

7,269 

3,775 
317 

5,097 
432 
666 

1,900 
16 

4,294 

15,999 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ATTORNEY-GENERAL. 

Mr.  EMmund  P.  Dole,  who  had  been  attorney -general  from  the 
inception  of  the  Territorial  eovernnnent,  resigned  tlie  position  February 
1,  1903.  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lorrin  Andi'ews.  Mr.  Dole,  in 
his  report  for  the  first  half  of  the  fiscal  3'ear,  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  oflBce  of  attorney-general  of  tne  Territory  in  its 
present  status: 

The  attorney-general' 8  department,  Inking  substantial  I  v  constitnteii  as  it  was  before 
annexation,  is  an  anomaly  in  American  government.  Under  our  law  the  attorney- 
general  has  the  duties  and  re8|X)n8ibilities  of  a  State  or  Territorial  attornev-vteneral; 
of  all  county  attorneys  in  a  State  or  Territory;  of  cori)<)ration  counsel  in  alf  tne  cities 
of  a  State  or  Territory;  of  a  State  or  Territorial  chief  of  police;  of  the  approval  of  all 
contracts  for  prison  supplies  and  to  a  great  extent  <>f  prison  management;  of  mem- 
bership in  the  Territorial  lx)ard  of  health,  in  which  all  the  siuiitary  functions  of  the 
Territory  are  centralized,  and  which  is  confronted  with  sanitary  problems  such  as 
exist  in  no  other  Territory  of  tlie  United  States;  of  passing  upon  every  bill  incurred 
in  his  department,  and,  by  usage,  of  membership  of  the  governor's  council,  an  office 
which  in  many  Stiites  is  not  connecte<l  with  any  other.  The  dischargt*  of  the  fore- 
going duties  is  made  exceptionally  burdensome  and  expensive  by  the  delays  and 
cost  of  traveling  from  island  to  island,  bv  the  fact  that  six  languages  are  in  daily 
use  in  the  courts,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  territory  is  a  great  landlord  and  intereste*! 
in  divers  kinds  of  business  with  which  other  States  and  Territories  have  no  connection. 

Mr.  Dole  further  says,  referring  to  the  effect  of  recent  political 
changes: 

Changed  conditions  and  the  passing  of  one  national  sovereignty  into  another  have 
given  rise  to  innumerable  (piestions,  many  of  them  without  precedents  in  the  law 
books.  During  the  two  and  one-half  yearsthat  1  have  been  attorney-general  1  have 
written  341  legal  opinions  at  the  reijuest  of  the  governor,  the  heads  of  departments, 
bureaus,  and  other  officials. 

Mr.  Andrews  reports  that  between  his  accession  to  the  office,  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1903,  and  June  30  the  work  of  the  department  has  been  very 
heavy,  with  large  criminal  calendars  on  the  island  of  Oahu  at  the  Feb- 
ruary and  May  terms  of  court,  as  well  as  terms  held  on  the  islands  of 
Maui,  Hawaii,  and  Kauai.  In  relation  to  the  criminal  work  of  the 
department,  reference  is  made  to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  high 
sheriff.  In  addition  thereto,  between  February  1  and  June  30  the 
department  rendered  to  members  of  the  legislature,  committees 
thereof,  and  to  the  heads  of  executive  departments  156  written  opin- 
ions, besides  disposing  of  a  number  of  mmor  Questions  through  oral 
consultations,  and  also  presented  and  argued  19  cases  before  the 
supreme  court,  representmg  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  have  begun 
or  defended  12  civil  actions  in  the  circuit  court  in  behalf  of  the 
Territory. 

Immediatel}^  upon  assuming  office  Mr.  Andrews  deputized  Mr.  Dole, 
the  former  attorney -general,  to  present  the  case  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  v.  Mankichi  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  the  resulting  decision  being  in  favor  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  and  going  to  the  settlement  of  many  and  vexed  questions  of 
the  so-called  transition  period,  at  a  great  saving  of  expense  to  the  Ter- 
ritory and  the  prevention  of  a  general  jail  delivery  oi  desperate  char- 
acters, against  some  of  whom  the  evidence  had  disappeared. 

Of  the  315  officials  and  employees  in  the  department  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  228  were  Hawaiians,  the  remaining  87  being 
mostly  of  American  birth  or  descent. 
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The  installation  of  county  government  next  January  will  relieve  this 
department  of  the  duty  oi  attending  to  criminal  prosecutions  in  the 
district  and  circuit  courts.  The  county  attorneys  are  made  deputies 
of  the  attorney -general,  who  may  remove  them  for  cause  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court. 

The  statistics  hereto  attached  show  the  work  done  by  this  depart- 
ment throughout  the  Territor}^  during  said  year. 

The  total  arrests  throughout  the  Territory  are  less  by  953  than  during 
the  year  ending  June  30,  1902. 

Tne  decrease  in  drunkenness  has  been  very  marked,  the  total  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  this  offense  being  318  less  than  during  the  preceding 
year,  and  the  preceding  year  showing  a  decrease  of  728  as  comparea 
with  the  year  ending  June  30,  1901,  showing  conclusivel3%  I  believe, 
that  drunkenness  is  decidedly  on  the  decrease. 

But  few  crimes  of  a  serious  nature  have  occurred  during  the  past 
year. 

Prosecutions  and  convictions  for  vagrancy  have  kept  the  jail  filled 
with  that  class  of  people  who,  without  any  legitimate  means  of  support, 
have  been  largely  responsible  for  the  petty  thieving  occurring  in  Hono- 
lulu during  the  past  year. 

Number  of  arrests  made  throughout  the  Territory  of  Havaii  and  disposition  of  the  same  in 
(lie  district  courts^  and  amount  of  fines  and  costs  imposed  and  paid,  for  year  ending  June 
SO,  1903. 


Islands. 

ArrcHts. 

Convio- 
tiouK. 

Dis- 
charges. 

1,602 
666 
473 
202 

Fines. 

$38,536.60 
10,617.00 
7,371.60 
2,036.00 

C08t«. 

Bails  for- 
feited. 

Fines  and 
costs  paid. 

Total 
amount 
imposed. 

Oahu 

6,197 

2,568 

1,486 

716 

3,695 

1,903 

1,013 

614 

1 
$4,514.20  ;ft7.664.00 

$18,614.50 
4,658.85 
3,010.60 
1,680.90 

$43, 050. 70 

Hawaii 

1,499.80 
396.70 
343.50 

8,716.50 
3,662.00 
3, 198. 60 

12,016.80 

Maui  and  Molokai 

Kauai 

7, 767. 20 
2,379.60 

Total 

9,967 

7.126 

2,842 

68,461.00 

6,768.20 

23,030.50 

27,964.76 

65,214.20 

Number  of  arrests  made  throughout  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  disposition  of  same  in 
the  diMrict  courts,  for  year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

NATIONALITY  AND  SEX. 


Sex. 

Nationality. 

Islands. 

Total             

»"««^-       Male. 

Female. 

Hawai- 
ians. 

English. 

Ameri- 
cans. 

German. 

French. 

Oahu 

5,197  i        4,976 

2,568  i        2,388 

1,486  1        1,420 

716  I           682 

221 
180 
66 
34 

1,211 
490 
411 
123 

71 
6 

568 
88 
21 

7 

157 
19 
7 
1 

9 

Hawaii 

2 

Maui  and  Molokai  . 

Kaual 

4 

Total 

9,967          9,466 

1 

501 

2,236 

81 

684 

184 

11 

Nationality. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Islands. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Chinese. 

Japan- 
ese. 

Porto 
Rican. 

South  Sea 
Island- 
ers. 

Span- 
ish. 

Other. 

Con- 
victed. 

Oahu 

308 
232 
41 
19 

1,529 
368 
306 
107 

*45 

1,127 

535 

338 

187 
211 
153 
116 

1 

24 

187 
35 
9 
2 

1,602 
665 
473 
202 

3,696 

1,903 

1,013 

514 

Hawaii 

Maui  and  Molokai.. 
Kauai 

3 

,        Total 

600 

2,300 

2,945 

666 

4 

24 

233 

2,842 

7,125 
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Number  of  arrests  made  throughout  the  Territory  of  Uatraiif  etc, — Continued. 

GAMfiUNG. 


ToUl 
arrests. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Islands. 

M*»e.'^. 

Hawai- 
ians. 

Ameri-  ■  Portu- 
cans.    guese. 

Chi- 
nese. 

1,129 
226 
221 
42 

Japa- 
nese. 

Porto   'othftnL 

Oahu 

1,631 
647 

1,627  '        4 

137 

27  1       21 
1        13 

2j          1 

302 
372 
302 
162 

3             12 

Hawaii 

637  i      10  i           18 
613; 1           55 

244           3  j           17 

17               1 

Maui  and  Molokai 

Kauai 

613 
247 

31                1 
26    

Total 

3,138 

3,121         17 

227 

•-•» 

zr. 

1,618 

1,138 

77              14 

Islands. 

Dis-      1     Con- 
charged. '   victed. 

^^   *           i    Bail  for-     Fines  and 

Total 
amount 
imposed. 

Fines. 

$7,825.00 

2,267.00 

2,468.00 

380.00 

C^osts     '     feited.     i  costs  paid. 

Oahu 

W5  1           986 
74  1           573 

143  !           470 
26  1           221 

$633.40  1    $2,291.00       $3,695.65 
178.00  i      2,918.00            537.35 
11.50  1      2,340.00  1          689.50 
39.00  ;      1,654,00  i          336.00 

$8,468.40 

Hawaii 

2,445.00 

Maui  and  Molokai  — 
Kauai ... 

2,479.60 
419.00 

Total 

888          2,250 

12,940.00 

861.90         9,203.00        6,208.50 

13,801.90 

CASES  OF  SELUNG  SPIRITUOUS  LIQUOR  WITHOUT  A  LICENSE. 


Total 
arrests. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Islands. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Hawai- 
ians. 

Ameri- 
cans. 

Portu- 
guese. 

18 
1 

Chi- 
nese. 

23 
26 
16 

6 

Japa- 
nese. 

21 

28 

12 

5 

Porto 
Ricans. 

Other*. 

Oahu 

83 
68 
40 
12 

73 
46 
38 
12 

10 
13 
2 

11 
2 
3 

8 
2 

' 

6 

Hawaii 

Maui  and  Molokai 

Kauai 

3 
1 

1 

4 

1 

Total 

193 

168  1      25 

16 

9 

'20 

70 

66 

6  1             6 

1 

Islands. 

Dis- 
charged 

Con- 
victed. 

Imposed. 

Bail  for. 
feited. 

Fines  and 
costs  paid. 

Total 
amount 
imposed. 

Fines.         Costs. 

Oahu 

24 
19 
16 
5 

59 
39 
24 

7 

$7,876.00        $79.10 

8,696.00         128.00 

2,400.00          30.15 

400.00          11.70 

$300.00 
575.00 
200.00 
300.00 

$1,743.60 

1,413.80 

408.40 

208.30 

$7, 964. 10 

8,823.00 

2,480.16 

411.70 

Hawaii 

Maui  and  Molokai  — 
Kauai 

Total 

64 

129 

14..'?70.0n 

248.95 

1  snh  no 

3  804  in 

14  AIM  QFt 

DRUNKENNESS. 


Total 
arrests. 

Sex. 

Nationality. 

Islands. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Hawai- 
ians. 

Ameri- 
cans. 

Portu- 
guese. 

Chi- 
nese. 

Japa- 
nese. 

W^'S.Othe™. 

Oahu 

1,163 
286 
108 
25 

1,144 
277 
106 
24 

19 
9 
2 

1 

439 
136 
63 
13 

307 
30 
5 

1 

47 
43 
6 

2 

1 

86 
47 
19 
5 

11            271 

Hawaii 

15              16 

Maui  and  Molokai 

Kauai 

11               4 
3  i             8 

Total 

1,582 

1,551 

31 

650 

343 

96 

3 

157 

40  1         298 

1 

Islands. 

Dis- 
charged. 

Con- 
victed. 

Imposed. 

Bail  for- 

Fines and 
costs  paid. 

Total 
amount 
Imposed. 

Fines. 

Costs. 

feited. 

Oahu 

19 
60 
4 
2 

1,144 

236 

104 

23 

$2,450.60 

895.00 

210.00 

36.00 

$982.60 
124.96 
38.10 
17.00 

$943.00 
797.00 
143.00 
44.00 

$2,496.60 
248.70 
204.60 
82.00 

$8,488.10 
619  96 

Hawaii 

Maui  and  Molokai  .... 
Kauai 

248.10 
68  00 

Total 

76 

1,507 

3,091.60 

1.162.65 

1,927,00 

2,968.80 

4,264.15 
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MILITART. 

Report  of  J.  W.  Jones,  Colonel  First  Regiment  National  Guard  of  Hawaii, 
FOR  THE  Year  ending  June  30,  1903. 

organization. 

The  First  Regiment  consists  of  nine  companies,  a  hospital  corps,  and  band.  Seven 
companies  (A,  B,  C,  E,  F,  G,  and  H)  are  located  at  Honolulu,  1)  at  Hilo,  Hawaii, 
and  I  at  Wailuku,  Maui.  The  whole  strength  of  the  regiment  on  June  30,  1903,  was 
23  officers  and  581  enlisted  men;  total,  604. 

efficiency. 

After  the  passage  of  the  militia  law  by  the  United  States  Congress  in  January,  1903, 
the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  in  June,  1903,  passed  a  now  militia  law,  the 
laws  relating  to  the  militia  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  were  codified,  and  new  regu- 
lations issued  based  on  the  regulations  for  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

There  has  practically  been  a  reorganization  of  the  National  (luard  of  Hawaii  since 
the  passage  of  the  new  militia  law  and  a  steady  endeavor  on  the  part  of  the  officers 
to  fit  themselves  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  them  thereunder. 

There  have  been  appropriations  made  by  the  Territorial  legislature  for  new  armories 
and  for  the  equipment  and  necessary  current  expenses  of  the  National  Guard,  under 
which  a  wide  range  of  instruction  mav  be  had,  with  a  consequent  better  state  of  effi- 
ciency and  preparedness  for  actual  field  service,  and  the  arms,  equipment,  and  prop- 
erty may  be  properly  cared  for. 

The  interest  shown  by  Maj.  John  McClellan,  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery 
district  of  Honolulu,  and  his  officers,  and  the  assistance  rendered  and  instruction 
given  by  them,  has  done  much  to  advance  the  elficiencv  of  the  First  Regiment.  Too 
much  can  not  be  said  in  commendation  of  the  painstaking  care  and  tireless  energy 
shown  by  First  Lieut.  Harry  W.  Newton. 

drills. 

In  regimental,  battalion,  and  company  drills,  parades,  practice  marches,  etc.,  the 
work  of  the  last  year  has  done  much  to  raise  the  standard  of  efficiencv  of  the  com- 
mand, and  the  changes  in  the  militia  laws  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature, 
it  is  expected,  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  regiment. 

The  number  of  company  drills,  meeting^s  for  company  instruction  and  business, 
and  battalion  and  regimental  drills  in  which  the  various  companies  participated  is 
as  follows: 


Company. 


A 

B 
C 
D 
E 
F 
O 
H 
I. 


Regi- 
mental 
drills. 


BatUlion 
drills. 


Meetings 
for  busi- 
ness and 
Instruc- 
tion. 


Company 
drills. 


Total 
drills  and 
meet- 
ings. 


Average 
member- 
ship. 


Possible 
attend- 
ance. 


2,429 
2,690 
3,097 
8,156 
2,996 
3,115 
2,205 
3,580 
1,897 


Actual 
attend- 
ance. 


Per- 
cent- 
age. 


1,546 
1,597 
1,569  , 
2,343  ! 
1,695  I 
2,598  ; 
1,333 
2,047 
1,272 


64 
64 
52 
72 
56 
83 
61 
59 
70 


On  February  23,  1903,  a  competitive  drill  was  participated  in  by  Companies  E,  F, 
and  G,  officers  of  the  United  States  Army  acting  as  judges,  awarding  the  following 
percentages:  Company  F,  99.3  per  cent;  Company  E,  85.6  per  cent;  Company  G,  82.5 
per  cent.  On  the  same  date  Company  B  gave  an  exhibition  artillery  drill  and  Com- 
pany H  gave  an  exhibition  in  bayonet  exercise  and  silent  manual.  Companies  A 
and  C  furnished  a  guard  detail  to  teep  the  parade  ground  clear  for  drill  purposes. 
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Report  of  E.  O.  Pikrce,  Captain,  Abtillshy  Corps;  Harry  W.  Nbwton,  First 
Lieutenant,  Artillery  Corps,  and  J.  P.  Robinson,  First  Lieutenant,  Artillery 
Corps,  Appointed  by  Major  McClellan  as  Judges  on  Competitive  Drill. 

Of  the  companies  competing,  the  drill  of  Companies  £  and  G  was  very  good  and 
compares  very  favorably  with  similar  organisations  in  the  States. 

The  guns  were  in  only  fair  condition,  many  of  them  not  being  properly  cleaned 
and  cared  for. 

The  equipments  of  Company  F  were  in  excellent  condition  and  its  drill  superb. 
We  can  candidly  say  we  have  never  seen  it  equaleil. 

Of  the  companies  competing,  the  drill  percentages  given  were  as  follows:  Company 
F,  99.3;  Company  E,  85.6;  Company  G,  82.5. 

Of  the  companies  not  competmg,  the  artillery  drill  of  Company  B  was  excellent, 
and  especially  the  manner  in  which  the  guns  were  disabled  and  the  infantry  support 
handleil  under  a  supposeil  condition  of  an  attack. 

The  bayonet  exercise  and  silent  drill  of  Company  II  was  very  goml. 

Considering  the  regiment  as  a  whole,  it  was  m  very  good  coiidition  and  shows  the 
result  of  conscientious  effort. 

The  most  noticeable  errors  were  the  very  ]x)or  sword  manual  of  the  officers,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Company  F,  the  manner  of  forming 
company. 

In  conclusion,  the  judges  desire  to  say  that,  in  their  opinion,  considering  all  the 
disadvantages  under  which  all  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  labor,  the  exhibition 
given  by  the  First  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  on  the  2M  instant  was  most  creditable. 

TARGET   practice. 

Rifle  firing  has  Ix'en  seriously  interfered  with  by  the  damaged  condition  of  the 
butts  and  the  lack  of  funds  to  properly  repair  them. 

On  July  4,  1902,  the  regiment  had  target  practice  with  fieldpieces,  Driggs-Schroeder, 
caliber  2.76,  and  Hotchkiss  2-pounder8.  The  firing  was  at  triangular  targets,  with  a 
base  and  rise  of  10  feet,  built  on  pontoons  anchore<i  at  a  distance  of  1,700  yards  from 
the  shore,  and  was  very  accurate,  the  target43  being  rej>eatedly  hit  and  one  of  the  pon- 
toons sunk. 

The  following  is  a  record  of  the  medal  shoot  held  in  December,  1902,  at  a  range  of 
200  yards  offhand,  10  rounds  per  man: 

45  or  better,  gold  bar 2 

40  or  better,  silver  bar 20 

35  or  better,  bronze  bar 39 

Total 61 

Number  of  scores  shot 180 

On  September  15,  1902,  the  companies  stationed  at  Honolulu  proceeded  to  Manoa 
Valley,  arriving  there  at  8  a.  m.,  and  had  target  practice  at  silhouettes  in  volley  firing 
at  100,  300,  and  500  yards,  the  result  of  which  was  very  satisfactory.  The  command 
returned  to  Honolulu  at  6  p.  m. 

annual  muster  and  inspection. 

The  annual  muster  and  inspection  of  the  command  was  held  on  May  30,  1903, 
Major  McClellan,  commanding  officer  artillery  district  of  Honolulu,  being  the 
inspector  and  nmstering  officer.     The  attendance  was  as  follows: 


Membership. 

Present. 

Absent. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Officers.  !     Men. 

Officers. 

Men. 

Field  and  staff 

10 

10 

Noncommissioned  staff 

7 
26 
14 
65 
66 
49 
66 
71 
62 
61 

7 
26 

6 
45 
29 
18 

Band  

Hospital  corps 

g 

Company  A 

3 
1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
3 

3 

1 
2 
2 

20 
86 

Company  B 

Company  C 

81 
20 
6 
25 
10 

Company  E 

1 
1 

Company  F 

1                66 

Company  G 

3  i             87 

2  1             61 

Company  H 

1 

Total 

27 

485 

24                 ^tOQ  1                   9 

156 
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The  following  is  a  report  of  inspection  of  May  30,  1903,  from  the  report  of  Maj. 
John  McClellan,  artillery  corps: 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  inspection  reports,  in  duplicate,  of  the  field, 
staff,  and  hand,  and  of  seven  companies  of  tne  National  Guard  Regiment  of  Hawaii. 
This  much  of  the  regiment  is  stationed  in  Honolulu,  and  was  reviewed  and  inspected 
by  me  on  May  30,  instant.  The  two  battalions  make  a  good  appearance  at  review 
and  inspection.    The  men  marched  well  and  officers  saluted  properly. 

'*  It  appeared  that  the  companies  are  not  properly  equippe<i  for  the'  field  in  several 
particulars,  but  that  a  requisition  was  made  by  the  governor  March  31,  1903,  for 
blankets,  ponchos,  camp  colors,  tents,  and  camp  equipage,  including  shelter  tents, 
for  the  regiment. 

"The  regiment  had  none  of  the  United  States  standard  magazine  arms,  and  no 
return  is  therefore  made  for  them.  It  is  sufficiently  armed,  uniformed,  and  equipped 
for  service  in  the  field  in  these  islands.  It  has  not  had  anv  practice  marches  nor 
camps  of  instructions  during  the  vear  ending  June  30,  1903;  but  had  one  regimental 
drill,  two  battalions  April  19,  ana  same  day  had  skirmish  drill,  sham  battle,  and  vol- 
ley firing,  308  men. 

**0n  July  4  regiment  had  field  practice,  and  target  with  fieldpieces  at  1,700  yards 
range,  337  men.  In  September  the  regiment,  with  283  officers  and  men,  had  skirmish 
firing  at  100,  200,  and  500  yards.  Some  companies  had  two  battalion  drills  and 
some  had  four. 

**The  regiment  has  been  turned  out  a  number  of  times  for  parade  and  review  and 
claims  to  have  had  seven  regimental  drills. 

**The  regiment  was  reviewed  by  the  governor  February  21,  1903,  and  ^ave  an 
exhibition  drill,  artillery  drill  with  Hotchkiss  guns,  and  also  a  competitive  infantry 
drill  between  three  companies,  all  of  which  were  excellent,  witnessed  by  myself  and 
a  board  of  officers  whom  I  appointed  as  judges. 

**It  was  inspected  once  during  the  year  by  its  colonel. 

''This  regiment  is  called  an  artillery  regiment  and  has  the  following  armament: 
Eight  8  cm.  Austrian  rifled  fieldpieces,  eight  limbers  for  same,  eight  caissons  for 
same,  three  7  cm.  mountain  howitzers,  two  Griggs-Schroeder  fieldpieces,  2.76  cali- 
ber, two  Hotchkiss  fieldpieces,  2-pounders,  two  Ciatling  guns,  model  1878. 

"I  would  recommend  that  the  Springfield  rifie  and  accompanying  equipments  be 
turned  in  and  this  regiment  be  furnished  with  United  States  magazine  arms  and 
equipments  therefor." 

The  following  is  a  report  of  Maj.  John  McClellan,  artillery  corps,  on  his  inspection 
of  the  Firdt  Infantry,  Hawaii  National  Guard,  on  May  30  and  June  5,  1903: 

*'The  field  and  staff  presented  a  good  appearance  at  review  and  inspection  of  the 
regiment. 

^^ Company  D. — ^This  company  made  a  very  creditable  showing  at  review  and  drill, 
marching  steadily  and  showing  a  readiness  to  learn  drill  and  improve.  The  captain 
is  a  German,  who  evidently  understands  something  about  discipline,  and  will,  if  the 
opportunity  affords,  make  a  good  company  of  this  one;  but  he  states  that,  owing  to 
tne  frequent  rains  and  to  the  fact  that  they  have  no  armory,  or  proper  drill  shed,  at 
Hilo,  he  has  but  feW  opportunities  for  much  drill  or  inspection.  What  is  reported 
as  a  drill  shed,  he  states,  is  a  hall  where  they  have  meetings,  but  have  not  room  for 
much  drill. 

^^ Company  F. — This  company  is  extremely  well  drilled  in  company  drill,  and  pre- 
sents a  neat  and  soldierly  appearance.  This  is  the  best  and  largest  company  in  the 
regiment  and  marches  extremely  well.  Its  disclipline  is  shown  by  its  only  having 
six  absentees  from  inspection.  This  is  one  of  the  best  drilled  companies  of  National 
Guard  I  have  ever  seen  anywhere." 

On  April.  19, 1903,  the  companies  stationed  at  Honolulu  started  for  Kapiolani  Park 
at  8  a.  m.,  and  put  in  the  day  in  close-order  drill,  battle  formation,  with  blank  am- 
munition, paraae,  etc,  returning  at  6  p.  m.  on  the  same  day. 

ENCAMPMENT. 

The  following  order  was  issued  by  the  governor,  through  the  adjutant-general,  on 
June  8,  1903: 

"The  following  companies  of  the  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  will  go  into  camp  on 
Wednesday  morning,  June  10,  at  the  hour  of  7  o'clock  or  as  soon  thereafter  as  prac- 
ticable, at  Camp  McKinley  for  a  period  of  five  days,  for  the  purpose  of  participating 
with  the  regular  troops  in  such  maneuvers  and  instruction  as  may  be  prescribed  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  artillery  district  of  Honolulu:  Companies  A,  B,  C,  E, 
F,  G,  and  H,  stationed  at  Honolulu,  and  Company  D,  now  stationed  at  Hilo.** 
'  In  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  general  orders  the  First  R^ment,  consisting  of  the 
field  and  staff,  noncommissioned  staff,  hospital  corps,  band,  and  Companies  A,  B,  C, 
E,  F,  G,  and  H  proceeded'to  KapidTant  Tatk7June  TO,  to  take  piEui;  in  the  five  days* 
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annual  encampment,  for  the  porpoee  of  participating  with  the  rMnilar  troope  in 
instnictions  to  be  prescribed  by  tne  commanding  officer  of  the  artiuery  district  of 
Honolulu. 

The  command,  after  reaching  the  grounds  adjacent  to  Camp  McKinlev,  proceeded 
to  i>itch  camp  under  the  instructions  of  First  Lieut.  H.  W.  r^ewton,  United  States 
Artillery  Corps,  who  had  been  assigned  as  attach^  officer  to  the  command  bv  Major 
McClellan,  commanding  United  States  Artillery,  district  of  Honolulu.  Guard  mount 
and  policing  camp  followed.  After  this  the  usual  camp  routine  was  taken  up.  In- 
structors  in  cooking  were  sent  from  Camp  McKinley,  upon  whom  too  much  praise 
for  faithful  performance  of  their  work  can  not  be  bestowed.  Company  D  arrived  in 
camp  June  11  at  9.S0  p.  m. 

Daily  attendance  of  the  First  Regiment^  National  Guard  of  Hawaiif  during  encampment. 


Field  and  staff 

Ck>mpany  A 

Ck>mpany  B 

Company  C 

Company  D 

Company  E 

Company  F 

Company  G 

Company  H 

Hospital  corps 

Noncommissioned  stafF . 
Band 


June  10. 


W 


June  11. 


n  C 
W 


48 


June  12. 


5  c 


10  L 
3  ! 
1  I 
2 
3 
3 

1  I 
8 
3  i 


June  18. 


aB 


June  14. 


5« 

ap  M 


June  16. 


IS 


43 


June  16. 


ga 


48 


Schedule  of  exercises  during  encampment. 


Date. 

Regular  troops. 

National  Guard. 

Wednesday,  June  10. . . 

Arriving  and  making  camp;  guard  mount; 
establishing  sentries;  instructions  in  cooking 
and  kitchen  work. 

Thursday,  June  11 

Exhibition  drill.     Shelter- 
tent  pitching  by  Sixty- 
seventh. 

Inspection  of  camp  8  a.  m.;  guard  mount: 
dress  parade;  instructions  in  ccM)king  ana 
kitchen  work;  retreat;  arrival  of  Company  D 
from  Hilo,  Hawaii,  9.30  p.  m. 

Friday,  June  12 

Exhibition  drill  by  Sixty- 
sixth  and  Sixty-seventh 
Companies  artillery,  U.  S. 
Army.     Advance   guard 
drill.   Shelter-tent  pitch- 
ing. 

Company  drills;  inspection  of  camp;  regimen- 
tal drill;  guard  mount;  drill  of  battalions  by 
Major  McClellan;  parade  and  review;  In- 
stnictions  in  cooking  and  kitchen  work;  re- 
treat. 

Saturday,  June  13 

Formation  as  part  of  regi- 
ment for  review  by  Major 
McClellan. 

Company  drills;  inspection  of  camp;  review  by 
Major  McClellan,  U.  8.  Army,  witnessed  by 
Governor  Dole  and  members  of  legislature; 
guard  mounting;  dress  parade;  instructions 
in  cooking  and  kitchen  work;  retreat. 

Sunday,  June  14 

Muster  of  entire  command  by  Major  McClellan, 

U.  S.  Army;  inspection  of  camp;  instructions 
in  cooking  and  kitchen  work;  policing  and 
breaking  camp  of  companies  stationed  at 
Honolulu;  marching  from  OAmp  to  drill  shed; 
dismi8.sed. 

Monday,  June  16 

Guard  mount  and  drill  by  Company  D:  muster 

of  company;  instructions  in  cooking  and 
kitchen  work. 

Tuesday,  June  16 

Instructions  in  cooking  and  kitchen  work; 
Company  D  breaks  camp  at  9  a.  m.,  marches 
to  steamer,  and  embarks  for  Hilo. 
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lAti  of  calls  for  National  Quard  of  Haioaii  while  in  camp, 

Beveille,  first  call a.m..  6.15 

Reveille do...  6.25 

AaBembly do...  6.30 

Mew  call,  breakfast do...  6.45 

Sick  call do...  7.15 

Fatigue  call do...  7.30 

Becall  from  fatigue do. . .  11. 30 

First  serj^eant's  call do. ..  11. 45 

Mess  call,  dinner m. .  12. 00 

Fatigue  call p.  m . .  1 .  00 

Recall  from  fatigue do. . .  4. 30 

Mess  call,  supper do. . .  5. 30 

Guard  mounting,  first  call do. . .  6. 05 

Assembly do. . .  6. 15 

Retreat,  immediately  after  guard  mounting. 

Tattoo do...  9.00 

Call  to  quarters do. . .  10. 45 

Taps do...  11.00 

Report  op  Major  McClellan  on  the  Encampment  of  the  First  Regiment 
National  Guard  op  Hawaii. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  the  First  Regiment  National  Guard  of  Hawaii, 
Col.  J.  W.  Jones  commanding,  went  into  camp  in  Kapiolani  Park,  near  Camp 
McKinley,  June  10, 1903,  and  that  the  last  company  broke  camp  on  June  16,  1903. 
The  camp  was  a  successful  one,  and  in  many  respects  very  satisfactorv. 

The  regiment  comprised  a  full  field  and  staff,  hospital  corps  detachment,  an 
excellent  band,  and  2  battalions,  4  companies  each. 

First  Lieut.  Harry  W.  Newton,  coast  artillery,  was  detailed  for  duty  during  the 
encampment  and  was  engaged  in  instructing  men  and  officers  in  ^ard  duty,  camp 
duties,  and  camp  cooking.  Several  cooks  and  sergeants  were  detailed  to  instruct  at 
the  company  kitchens  and  did  much  good  work. 

Captain  Pierce,  artillery  corps,  acted  as  instructor  at  battalion  drill,  formation  of  a 
column  en  route  on  road,  and  fonnation  of  advance  and  rear  guard. 

First  Lieutenant  Robinson,  artillery  corps,  acted  as  instructor  in  use  of  shelter  tents, 
forming  a  camp  for  one  company,  and  carrying  and  use  of  soldiers*  equipments, 
makinc  of  blanket  roll,  etc. 

I  drilled  each  battalion  of  the  guard. 

There  was  a  parade  of  the  2  battalions  of  the  guard  and  1  battalion  of  regular 
troops,  a  regiment  of  12  companies,  and  a  review  of  same,  witnessed  by  the  governor 
and  legislature  of  Hawaii.     Parade  and  review  were  excellent. 

The  nealth  of  regular  troops  was  good.  A  large  number  of  guardsmen  came  up  at 
sick  call  for  slight  ailments.  Seven  men  had  severe  attacks  of  dengue  fever,  1  man 
"was  sent  to  his  home  sick,  and  3  of  the  fever  patients  belonging  to  the  Hilo  company 
I  sent  to  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Honolulu,  where  they  are  entitled  to  treatment,  and 
these  will  be  returned  to  Hilo  when  able  to  travel. 

The  national  guard  was  regularly  mustered  by  myself,  and  muster  and  pay  rolls  will 
be  forwarded. 

Report  op  Acting  Commissary  on  Transactions  during  Encampment. 

On  June  10,  1903,  we  went  into  camp  with  346  men  entitled  to  draw  rations  as 
follows:  Company  A,  46  men;  Company  B,  35  men;  Company  C,  34  men;  Companv 
E,  42  men;  Company  F,  65  men;  Company  G,  36  men;  Company  H,  46  men;  banrf, 
noncommissionea  staff,  and  hospital  corps,  42  men,  as  per  reports  made  to  this 
department  that  morning. 

This  department  drew  from  the  United  States  quartermaster's  department  at 
Honolulu  on  June  10,  1903,  5  complete  rations  for  each  of  above  man,  or  total  of 
1,730  rations. 

Each  succeeding  day  the  strength  of  the  companies  was  increased,  and  on  June  12 

Company  D,  with  43  men,  was  to  be  supplied  with  commissary  stores.     On  this  date 

(June  12,  1903)  this  department  drew  from  the  United  States  quartermaster's  depart- 

,ment  at  Honolulu  five  days'  rations  for  each  man  in  Company  D  (215)  and  rations 
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for  the  extra  men  who  h«d  joined  the  varioiui  oompanies  since  June  10, 1903,  amount- 
ing to  155  rations;  thus  making  the  total  nnraber  of  rations  drawn  from  the  United 
States  quartermaster's  department  at  Honolulu  during  the  encampment  2,100,  distrib* 
used  as  follows: 

Company  A  (215),  49  men  for  5  days;  Omoany  B  (200),  40  men  for  5  days;  Com- 
Mny  C;  (175),  35  men  for  5  days;  Company  D  (215),  43  men  for  5  days;  Company 
E  (240),  48  men  for  5  days;  Company  F  (325),  65  men  for  5  days;  Company  G  (245), 
49  men  for  5  days;  Ompany  H  (240),  48  men  for  5  days;  noncommissioned  stan, 
band,  etc.  (215),  43  men  for  5  days,  amounting  to  1,835  pounds  of  beef,  474  pounds 
of  bacon,  1,963  pounds  of  flour,  350  pounds  of  liard  bread,  151  pounds  of  beans,  105 
pounds  of  rice,  1,624  pounds  of  potatoes,  466  pounds  of  onions,  83  cans  of  fruit,  164 
pounds  of  coffee,  420  pounds  of  sugar,  83  pounds  of  salt,  5  pounds  of  pepper,  83 
pounds  of  soap,  29i  pounds  of  candles,  and  96  boxes  of  matches. 

These  rations  were  all  isHue<l  and  consumed  with  the  exception  of  the  following, 
which,  remaining  on  hand  when  Clompany  D  broke  camp  on  June  16,  were  tum^ 
over  to  Lieutenant  Newton  for  Camp  McKinley,  viz,  117  pounds  of  potatoes,  12  can- 
dles, 5  cans  of  fruit,  i  pound  of  pepper,  15  pounds  of  sugar,  25  pounds  of  onions,  33 
pounds  of  bacon,  1  pound  of  rice,  4  pounds  of  salt,  10  pounds  ot  l)ean8,  10  pounds  of 
coffee,  and  3 J  pounds  of  soap. 

We  also  drew  from  the  United  States  Quartermaster's  Department,  Honolulu,  five 
days'  supply  of  wood  for  3  noncommissioned  staff;  Company  A,  45  men;  Companv  B, 
45  men;  Company  C,  45  men;  Company  D,  45  men;  Company  E,  45  men;  (com- 
pany F,  45  men;  Company  G,  45  men;  Company  H,  45  men,  and  Hospital  Corps,  7 
men,  all  of  which  was  issued  and  consumed. 

All  of  the  companies  purchased  provisions  and  supplies  of  different  kinds  from  their 
own  funds.  The  men  and  company  (^ooks  l)eing  unin8tructe<l  in  camp  cooking,  on 
the  first  day  or  two  used  a  great  deal  more  of  their  rations  than  was  nec^essary,  but 
afterwards,  bein^  instructed  by  sergeants  from  the  Regulars,  United  States  Army, 
from  Camp  McKinley,  they  learned  how  to  make  the  regular  ration  more  than  meet 
requirements. 

Report  of  the  Ordnance  Officer. 

The  total  value  of  serviceable  ordnance  in  possession  of  the  National  Guard  of 
Hawaii  on  June  30,  1902,  as  per  inventory  and  estimate,  amounted  to  |32,224.35, 
said  property  consisting  of  field  pieces  (exclusive  of  Austrian  battery  and  munitions 
for  same),  small  arms  (including  officers'  equipments,  etc.),  infantry  equipnients, 
ammunition  assorted,  tools,  miscellaneous  stores,  and  horse  equipments  for  officers. 

The  value  of  ordnance  supplies  received  during  the  period,  July  1, 1902,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1902,  was  $1,247.29,  consisting  of— 

25,000  caliber  .45  cartridges  from  Frankford  Arsenal $587. 50 

Small  arms  from  Pasqual  &Co 187. 04 

Small  arms  from  Colt  s  Manufacturing  Company 272. 57 

Oils,  polishes,  tools,  lumber,  etc.,  local  firms 200. 18 

Total. 1,247.29 

Total  to  be  accounted  for  December  31, 1902 33,471.64 

The  total  value  of  ordnance  supplies  issued  to  and  expended  bv  and 
propertv  lost  bv  the  First  Regiment  National  (Juard  of  Hawaii  during 
the  period  from'  June  30,  1902,  to  December  31,  1902 709.  20 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  January  1,  1903  (see  last  report) 32,  762. 44 

The  total  value  of  ordnance  supplies  received,  including  cost  of  packing, 
etc.,  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1903 34. 61 

Total  to  be  accounted  for  June  30, 1903 32,797.05 

The  total  value  of  ordnance  supplies  issued  to  and  expended  by  and 
property  lost  bv  the  First  Regiment  National  Guard  of  Hawaii  during 
the  period  froin  January  1,  1908,  to  June  30, 1903 369. 23 

Balance  to  be  accounted  for  on  July  1,  1903 32,427.82 
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Itemmd  statemeni  of  expendables  ismed  and  property  lad  as  shown  above. 

Cartridges,  caliber  .45,  factory,  22,580 $530.63 

F.  G.  powder, 336}  pounds 52.34 

Cannon  powder,25  pounds 5.53 

Percussion  primers,  2},  13,960 15.36 

D.  8.  primers.  111. 

Lead  bullets,  caliber  .45,  500  grains,  13,980 76.19 

Cartridges,  caliber  .38,  300 4.50 

8  c.  m.  powder  charges,  60. 
7  c.  m.  powder  charges,  55. 
Friction  primers,  long,  157. 
Friction  primers,  short,  606. 

D.  8.  common  shells,  30 132.30 

D.  8.  timeshells,  10 50.00 

Hotchkiss  common  shells,  48 72. 00 

Old  service  powder  charges,  100  pounds. 

18  cloth  silhouettes,  D. 

18  cloth  silhouettes,  E. 

18  cloth  silhouettes,  F. 

18  paper  silhouettes,  D. 

18  paper  silhouettes,  E. 

18  paper  silhouettes,  F 5. 80 

Hardware  and  sundries  amounting  to 132. 62 

Lost  at  camp: 

Canteens,  2 .64 

Haversack  straps,  1 .52 

Total 1,078.43 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total  ordnance  property  on  hand  July  1,  1902 $32,224.35 

Total  ordnance  property  received  during  year 1, 281. 90 

To  be  accounted  for 33,506.25 

Expended  and  lost  during  year  and  to  be  accounted  for *. 1, 078. 43 

Total  ordnance  property  on  hand  July  1,  1903 32,427.82 

Disposition  of  ordnance  property  on  hand. 

At  drill  shed  in  Honolulu,  in  custody  of  Companies  A,  B,  C,  E,  F,  G,  H, 

and  Hospital  Corps $7,435.91 

In  custody  of  Company  D  in  Hilo 1, 070. 68 

In  custody  of  Company  I  in  Wailuku 663. 84 

In  custody  of  officers,  field,  staff,  line,  retired,  and  D  and  I  and  noncom- 
missioned officers,  as  per  inventory  attached 1, 366. 01 

In  First  Regiment,  National  Guard  of  Hawaii,  armory  at  Honolulu,  as 
per  inventory 21,891.38 

Total 32,427.82 

Report  of  Quartermaster  Department. 

Property  on  hand  July  1,  1902 $16,929.76 

Property  received  from  Territory 1, 982. 82 

Property  received  from  the  United  States 406. 80 

19, 319. 38 

In  possession  of  companies  at  drill  shed $5, 447. 13 

In  possession  of  Companies  D  and  I 1, 336. 61 

6, 773. 74 

.  Remaining  in  possession  of  department 12, 545. 64 
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EDUCATION. 

I  offer  the  report  of  Mr.  Alatau  T.  Atkinson,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  almost  entire. 

REPORT  OP  THE  SL'PBRINTENDENT  OF   PUBLIC   IN8TRUCTI0N. 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction  that  I  can  report  good  work  in  the  schools  since  my 
last  communication,  and  the  prospect  of  further  improvement  during  the  coming 
year.  During  the  last  biennial  perio<l  the  department  of  education  has  been  much 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds  and  the  failure  oi  the  Ic^slature  of  1900-1901  to  provide 
money  for  school  buildings.  The  department  was  driven  to  resort  to  all  kinds  of 
makeshifts  in  order  to  carry  on  the  schools,  and  it  was  impossible  to  erect  the  most 
necessary  of  buildings.  In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  cause  of  education  has  pro- 
gre^ed  and  the  numoer  in  scnool  has  materially  increa8e<l. 

FINANCIAL. 

We  commence  the  new  period  under  better  auspices  than  we  did  two  years  ago, 
and  with  the  floating  of  the  loan  the  new  buildings,  of  which  there  is  such  a  crying 
need,  will  be  erected.  The  department  asked  the  legislature  of  1902-3  for  $280,800 
for  new  buildings,  viz,  for  Oahu,  $158,900;  for  Hawaii,  $34,800;  for  Maui,  Molokai, 
and  Lanai,  $65,100;  and  for  Kauai,  $27,000.  The  legislature  granted  more  than  was 
asked  for,  petitions  having  come  in  for  schools  at  certain  specifieil  places.  There 
has  been  granted  for  Oahu,  $155,400  and  a  further  special  sum  of  $2,500;  for  Hawaii. 
$41,000  and  specific  sums  additional  amounting  to  $10,200;  for  Maui,  Molokai,  ana 
Lanai,  $85,000;  and  for  Kauai,  $27,000,  with  a  specific  appropriation  of  $3,500  addi- 
tional. The  total  appropriation  for  buildings,  all  of  which  comes  from  the  loan,  is 
$324,600.  If  this  sum  is  expended  during  the  next  two  years  the  Territory  will  l>e 
wonderfully  e(j[uipped  with  accommo<lations,  and  the  next  period  should  not  prove 
as  expensive  in  this  direction.  But  just  as  "ships  are  but  Inwards"  according  to 
Shylock,  so  schoolhouses  are  but  boards,  and  in  our  wet  climate  they  rot,  even 
where  great  care  is  taken  in  repairing  them,  and  every  legislature  will  find  need  for 
new  schoolhouses  in  some  part  of  the  group. 

It  is  well  to  note  how  important  and  how  large  the  administration  of  the  depart- 
ment is,  when  the  funds  to  be  disbursed  by  it  amount  during  the  current  biennial 
period  to  $1,188,610.28.  Considering  the  size  of  the  population,  the  number  of 
isolated  places  to  be  provided  for,  and  the  expense  in  keeping  up  small  schools, 
where  the  attendance  is  between  15  and  25  pupils,  but  which  are  kept  open  through- 
out the  whole  school  year,  the  showing  is  a  remarkable  one. 

During  the  first  year  of  the  last  biennial  period  I  reported  that  only  $7,214.20  had 
been  expended  upon  new  buildings  out  of  an  appropriation  of  $51,500.  This  had 
enabled  the  department  only  to  erect  three  1-room  schoolhouses  and  one  2-room 
schoolhouse. 

In  the  second  year  of  the  period  the  department,  on  an  expenditure  of  $25,462.04, 
erected  a  school  building  for  the  industrial  school  at  Waialee,  island  of  Oahu,  at  a 
cost  of  $15,000,  including  the  expense  of  moving  the  l)oys  of  the  old  reform  school 
from  Honolulu  to  the  new  quarters,  which  are  70  miles  distant  by  rail;  also  one 
2-room  schoolhouse,  one  3-room  schoolhouse,  one  machine  shop  for  the  Lahainaluna 
School,  and  three  teachers'  cottages. 

ENROLLMENT. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  periml  the  total  enrollment  in  all  schools  of  the  Territory 
was  18,415  pupils,  as  against  17,518  pupils  on  June  30,  1902.  This  shows  a  gain  of 
897  pupils  during  the  year.  Of  these,  10,030  were  males  and  8,385  were  females,  the 
disproportion  of  sexes'aniong  the  school  population  not  being  so  great  as  among  the 
mam  population.  The  enrollment  of  the  public  schools  was  13,793,  against  13,189  in 
1902,  an  increase  of  604,  and  the  enrollment  of  the  private  schools  was  4,622,  against 
4,329  in  1902,  an  increase  of  293. 

It  may  be  further  interesting  to  note,  before  quitting  this  section  of  the  subject, 
that  the  total  school  enrollment  in  1880  was  7,164;  in  1890  it  was  10,006;  in  1900  it 
was  15,537,  and  that  at  the  present  writing  it  is  18,415,  a  very  remarkable  advance 
in  the  space  of  three  years. 

There  are  in  all  203  schools  in  the  Territory,  of  which  144  are  public  schools,  sup- 
ported by  public  money,  and  59  are  private  schools,  supported  by  trust  funds,  rente, 
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private  contributions,  and  fees.  All  public  schools,  from  the  normal  and  high  schools 
to  the  smallest  country  school,  are  free,  and  are  open  to  all  classes  of  the  population, 
regardless  of  color  or  race.  In  the  public  schools  all  the  heterogeneous  elements  of 
our  polyglot  population  meet  upon  a  plane  of  equality,  and  the  Asiatic,  the  Ameri- 
can, the  Malay,  and  the  European  sit  side  by  side  and  play  together  in  the  playground 
in  perfect  harmony.  It  is  the  school  that  makes  the  population  kin.  The  school 
takes  the  place  of  that  one  touch  of  nature  which,  Shakespeare  says,  makes  the  whole 
world  kin. 

The  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  Territory  in  active  employment  was  633,  of 
whom  183  were  males  and  450  females.  Of  these,  386  were  employed  in  the  public 
schools  and  247  were  teaching  in  private  schools.  This  gives  an  avenge  of  35  pupils 
to  each  public  school  teacher  and  18  pupils  to  everv  teacher  in  the  private  schools. 
The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  upon  which  the  above  statements  are  baseii: 


1  Number 
!       of 
1  schools. 

Teachers. 

Male. 

7,590 
2, 440 

Pupils. 
Female. 

Male,     j  Female. 

Total. 

386  i 
247  ! 

Total. 

Public  8(»hool8 

Private  schools 

144 

i             59 

101 

82 

285 
165 

6,203 
2, 182 

13,793 
4,622 

1 

Total 

203 

183 

450 

633  i 

i 

10,030 

8.385 

18,415 

NATIONALITIES   OF    PUPILS. 

The  next  table  which  I  lay  before  you  is  the  table  of  nationalities.  We  still  con- 
tinue to  divide  our  school  population  according  to  the  nationalitv  of  the  parents  for 
purposes  of  race  statistics,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that,  with  only  a  few  excep- 
tions, chiefly  among  the  Asiatics,  the  pupils  are  by  right  of  birth  American  citizens. 
It  may  be  said  that  at  the  present  time  the  schools  of  the  Territory  are  educating 
over  18,000  pupils  who  are  by  birth  American  citizens,  derived  from  the  various 
races  enumerated. 

It  is  in  this  fact  that  our  justification  in  educating  Chinese  and  Japanese  children 
lies.  Thej^  are  born  here.  In  course  of  time  they  will  claim  their  rights  as  voters, 
and  that  right  can  not  be  denied  them.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  they  should 
be  educated  and  trained  by  American  methods.  Were  they  not  to  become  citizens 
and  voters  I  should  advise  saving  the  expense  of  educating  them,  but  as  they  will  be 
it  is  a  prime  necessity  to  e<lucate  them,  so  that  they  will  vote  intelligently.  It  is  the 
school  that  makes  citizens.  During  the  last  year  nearly  600,000  Italians,  Asiatics, 
Hungarians,  and  Russians  came  to  the  mainland  as  innnigrants.  In  a  generation 
the  younger  portion  of  these  immigrants  will  have  become  thoroughly  assimilated. 
They  will  no  longer  be  Italians,  Hungarians,  or  Russians;  they  will  be  Americans, 
and  it  is  this  process  we  must  follow  out  here — we  must  make  Americans. 

The  total  number  of  Hawaiians  of  unmixed  blood  in  school  has  remained  prac- 
tically stationary.  In  1902  there  were  4,903,  and  the  present  report  shows  4,893. 
This  18  a  decrease  of  10  in  a  year,  which  means  nothing.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  part  Hawaiians — that  is,  children 
whose  parentage  is  partly  Hawaiian  and  partly  some  other  nationality.  Last  year 
these  pupils  were  reported  at  2,869.  This  year  they  number  3,018,  and  it  is  evi- 
dently only  a  question  of  time  when  the  part  Hawaiians  will  equal  and  then  exceed 
those  Hawaiians  of  unmixed  blood.  In  1880,  when  this  classification  was  first  made, 
there  were  only  955  part  Hawaiians  in  school,  in  1890  there  were  1,573,  in  1900  there 
were  2,631.  There  has  thus  been  a  steady  annual  increase.  Adding  Hawaiians  of 
unmixed  blood  and  part  Hawaiians  together,  we  have  7,911  pupils  in  our  schools  of 
Hawaiian  parentage  of  one  kind  or  another. 

The  Portuguese  stand  next  in  order  of  importance  as  to  the  number  in  our  schools. 
On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  3,809  pupils  of  this  nationality.  June  30,  1903,  they 
numbered  4,243 — over  400  more  in  the  space  of  one  year.  Another  year  will,  in  all 
probability,  see  the  number  of  Portuguese  children  in  school  eciual  the  number  of 
Hawaiian  children.  In  1880  there  were  55  Portuguese  children  in  school,  in  1890 
there  were  1,813,  in  1900,  3,809.  The  increase  from  decade  to  decade  has  been  enor- 
mous. The  statement  that  numbers  of  Portuguese  are  leaving  the  Territory  is  cer- 
tainly not  borne  out  by  the  school  statistics.  If  they  are  leaving  the  Territory,  there 
are  enough  remaining  to  swell  the  census  returns. 

Chinese  appeared  in  our  statistics  of  1880  as  only  numbering  85.  Ten  years  later, 
,  in  1890,  there  were  only  262  in  the  schools;  in  1900  there  were  1,289;  in  1902, 
June  30,  there  were  1,395,  and  at  the  present  writing  Chinese  in  school  number  1,554, 
of  whom  1,106  are  in  the  public;  schools  and  448  are  in  private  institutions. 
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The  increase  of  Japanese  has  been  during  a  much  shorter  space  of  time.  This 
nationalitv  first  appears  in  the  school  statistics  in  1888,  when  54  pupils  were  reported. 
In  1894,  there  were  only  113,  but  from  that  time  there  has  been  a  steady  increase. 
In  1898  there  were  737;*  in  1900  the  thousand  mark  was  overtoppetl  and  1,362  were 
reported.  Last  year,  on  June  30,  there  were  1,993  Japanese  in  school,  and  this  year 
2,521  was  the  nuuil>er  given  at  the  same  date. 

Americans  and  Europeans  other  than  Portuguese  number  1,648.  Adding  this  to 
the  Portuguese  pupils,  we  get  a  white  school  population  of  5,891  -larger  than  the 
Hawaiian  school  population,  but  not  so  large  an  tne  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians 
combined.  On  the  other  hand,  tlie  white  school  population  is  larger  than  the  two 
Asiatic  populations  combineil.  The  Porto  Ricans,  thougli  Americans,  and  of  very 
much  mixed  blooil,  it  is  interesting  to  chronicle  ai)art.  There  were  538  of  them  in 
school,  June  30,  1903. 

Naiionnlity  of  pupils  attending  school  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Nationality. 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian  . 

American 

British 

German 

Portuguese 

Scandinavian  . . 

Japanese 

Chinese 

Porto  Rican 

Other  foreigners 

Total 


Public 

PrivaU* 

Total. 

schools. 

schools. 

4.090 

803 

4,898 

2,087 

931 

3,018 

493 

306 

799 

148 

69 

217 

138 

157 

295 

2,879 

1.364 

4.243 

166 

38 

194 

2, 140 

381 

2,521 

1,106 

448 

1,554 

454 

84 

538 

102 

41 

143 

13.793 

4,622 

18,416 

TERRITOKIAL   TEACHERS. 


The  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  showed  633  teachers  to  be  engaged  in  education  in 
the  Territorv,  against  609  reported  in  June  30,  1902.  Of  these  386  were  employed 
in  the  public  schools  and  229  in  the  private  schools.  Just  as  it  is  our  custom  to 
divide  our  pupils  into  nationalities  according  to  their  jmrentage,  so  it  is  our  custom  to 
divide  our  teachers  upon  similar  lines.  The  bulk  of  the  teaching  force  both  in  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  is  of  American  parentiige,  the  figures  V)eing  192  in  public 
schools  and  135  in  private  schools,  or  327  altogether.  The  pul)lic  schools  employ  115 
teachers  of  Hawaiian  blood,  while  the,  private  schools  employ  but  35.  The  public 
schools  employ  no  Chinese  or  Ja])ane8e  teachers;  the  private  schools  employ  13  of 
the  former  and  9  of  the  latter.  Portuguese  appear  as  21  in  the  public  schools  and  11 
in  the  private  schools.  The  number  of  Portuguese  teachers  is  increasing.  Of  course 
these  are  really  American;  not  Portuguese.  Their  education  has  been  gained  in 
American  schools;  they  speak,  read,  and  think  in  P^nglish,  which  is  their  mother 
tongue,  and  they  are  all  American  citizens. 

Comparative  nationality  of  teachers. 


Nationality. 

Public 

RCh(M)ls. 

Private 
s<'hool8. 

Total. 

Hawaiian 

56 
59 
192 
41 

5 
21 

8 

22 
13 
135 
16 
8 
11 
7 
9 
13 
13 

78 

Part  Hawaiian 

72 

American 

327 

British 

67 

German ..                  ,       . 

13 

Portuguese 

32 

Scandinavian 

16 

Japanese 

9 

Chinese 

18 

Other  foreigners 

4 

17 

Total 

386 

247 

633 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have  a  regular  system  of  certificates 
which  are  gained  by  examination,  a  regular  set  of  certified  normal  teachers,  a  system 
of  life  certificates,  and  a  schedule  rate  upon  which  salaries  are  paid.  In  this  we  are 
on  a  par  with  the  advanced  States  in  the  Union.  The  following  are  the  rules  regu- 
lating teachers'  examinations  and  certificates. 
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TBACHBBS'   CKBTIFICATES. 

Examinations  of  candidates  for  teachers'  certificates  will  be  held  at  such  times  and 
places  and  shall  embrace  such  subjects  as  the  department  may  from  time  to  time 
prescribe.    As  a  result  of  such  examinations  certificates  will  be  issued  as  follows: 

Primary  grade:  For  an  average  of  85  per  cent  or  over,  a  first-class  certificate,  good 
for  three  years;  for  an  average  of  75  per  cent  or  over,  a  second-class  certificate,  good 
for  two  years;  for  an  average  of  65  per  cent  or  over,  a  third-class  certificate,  good  for 
one  year. 

First-class  certificates  are  subject  to  renewal  for  the  same  period  for  which  they 
were  originally  issued  at  the  pleasure  of  the  department. 

Teachers  who  have  rendered  ten  years  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Territory  under  a  first-class  primary  grade  certificate  with  an  average  of  90 
per  cent  or  over  will  be  entitled  to  first-class  primary  life  certificate. 

Grammar  grade:  For  an  average  of  85  per  cent  or  over,  a  first-class  certificate,  good 
for  five  years;  for  an  average  of  80  per  cent  or  over,  a  second-class  certificate,  good 
for  four  years;  for  an  average  of  75  per  cent  or  over,  a  third-class  certificate,  good  for 
three  years. 

Teachers  who  have  rendered  five  years  of  satisfactory  service  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  Territory  under  a  grammar  grade  certificate  with  an  average  of  90  per  cent  or 
over,  will  be  entitled  to  grammar  grade  life  diplomas. 

Honorary:  To  teachers  who  have  rendered  not  less  than  fifteen  years'  satisfactory 
service  in  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  may  be  granted  by  the  department  in 
special  cases,  without  examination,  honorary  life  certificates  of  the  primary  grade. 

The  following  additional  rule  concerning  certificates  was  adopted  February  25, 1903: 

Diplomas  and  certifit»tes  of  other  States  and  Territories  will  be  received  as  equiva- 
lent to  Hawaiian  certificates,  as  follows: 

University  A.  B.  degree Grammar-grade  certificate. 

Normal  diplomas Grammar-grade  certificate. 

State  or  Territorial  grammar-grade  certificates Grammar-grade  c*ertificate. 

County  certificates,  first  class First-class  primary. 

State  life  certificates Life  diplomas. 

When  granted,  time  allowance  will  \ye  according  to  regular  schedule.  Hawaiian 
normal-school  certificates  are  equivalent  to  first-class  certificates  with  one  year  of 
service  allowed. 

The  rules  adopted  for  salaries  are  as  follows: 

SCHEDULE  OP  TEACHERS*    SALARIES. 

1.  This  schedule  is  not  to  be  considered  in  the  nature  of  a  contract  between  the 
department  and  the  teachers,  but  it  may  be  altered  or  suspended  at  any  time  if  it  be 
deemed  necessary. 

2.  Schools  will  be  classified  and  salaries  fixed  at  the  beginning  of  each  school  year. 
Satisfactory  service  only  entitles  a  teacher  to  raise  of  salary. 

3.  Teachers  obtaining  normal  certificates  will  be  allowed  for  one  year's  experience. 
Half  the  time  taught  in  the  United  States  public  schools  outside  of  Hawaii  will  be 
allowed  for. 

4.  A  teacher  promoted  to  a  higher  position  will  begin  at  the  lowest  salary  of  that 
position,  and  if  his  service  is  satisfactory  for  one  year,  all  previous  experience  may 
oe  allowed  for. 

5.  Competent  teachers  in  undesirable  locations,  or  where  livmg  is  unusually 
expensive,  may  be  naid  above  the  schedule. 

6.  Teachers  of  schools  with  an  enrollment  under  40  will  be  classed  as  assistants — 
that  is,  in  the  matter  of  pay. 

7.  The  Royal,  Kaiulani,  Kaahumanu,  Honolulu  Nonnal,  and  Hilo  Union  schools 
are  hereby  recognized  as  of  equal  class,  the  principals  of  which  will  receive  salaries 
of  $2,400  a  year,  without  regard  to  length  of  service. 

8.  Salaries  in  the  high  school  proper,  as  distinguished  from  the  grammar  depart- 
ment, are  regarded  as  outside  of  any  schedule. 
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Enrollment. 

1 

1  First     Second 
1  year.      year. 

Third    Fourth 
year.  ,   year. 

Fifth 
year. 

Sixth 
year. 

Elev-  ;    8ix- 
enth     teenth 
year.      year. 

Twen- 
ty.flrst 
year. 

196-300       

....'  $1,000    $1,200 

....     1,000    

1,000    

fl,60D  

166-195 

ii.'ioo  ! 

tl.fiOO 

136-165  

$1,200    ' -- 

$1,500 

106-135  . 

900       1,000 

T20          MO 

11,200 

i 

1,500 

76-105 

900   

fl.OOO 

wo 

1,200  

46-75      

720 

900   

! 

Sitiaries  of  wmstantSy  elementary  schools. 


First-elasa 
certi  float  e. 

Second -claw 
eertifieate. 

Third -cla« 
certiflcate. 

First  vear 

$<U)0 
660 
720 
780 
H40 
900 

$480 
610 
600 
660 
720 
720 

$360 

Third  vear 

1 

360 

Sixth  year 

360 

Ninth  year 

360 

Twelftn  year 

! 

360 

Fifteenth  vear 

! 

360 

1 

Grammar  department^  high  school. 

First  year $720 

Second  vear 780 

Third  year .  840 

Fourth  year 900 

Fifth  year 960 

Sixth  year 1,020 

Seventh  vear 1, 080 

Tenth  year 1 ,  200 

Normal  school  and  practice  school. 

First  year $900 

Second  year 960 

Third  vear 1 ,  020 

Fourth  year 1, 080 

Fifth  year 1 ,  200 

The  question  whether  teachers'  salaries  should  \ye  paid  in  ten  monthly  payments 
or  should  be  in  twelve  monthly  payments,  as  now,  is  one  which  it  is  diffiVult  to 
decide.  As  a  matter  of  bookkeeping  the  ten  monthly  payments*  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  both  the  auditor's  department  and  the  department  of  education.  As  to  the 
teachers,  it  would  i?uit  some  very  well  and  would  not  suit  others  at  all.  Those  of 
our  teachers  who  have  made  their  homes  and  who  will  spend  the  greater  part  of 
their  lives  here  prefer  the  present  system,  which  assures  them  of  a  regular  salary 
every  month  of  the  year.  Those  teachers  who  are  from  outside  the  Territory,  who 
may  be  regarded  as  transient,  naturally  prefer  the  system  of  ten  monthly  payments. 
Of  course  at  the  present  time  the  schools  of  the  Territory  are  kept  open  throughout 
the  year.  An  entire  change  of  the  school  system  would  lead  to  an  entire  change  in 
the  metho<l  of  payment,  and  it  may  be  better  to  retain  our  present  method  of  pay- 
ment until  the  entire  change  of  system  takes  place. 

Of  the  teachers  employed  37  have  Hawaiian  life  certificates,  82  have  normal  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas,  70  have  Hawaiian  first-class  primarv  certificates,  24  have 
Hawaiian  second-class  certificates,  13  have  Hawaiian  third-class  certificates,  93  have 
certificates  or  diplomas  from  universities,  normal  schools,  or  States,  and  65  have  no 
certificates.     The  latter  are  mostly  Hawaiians  who  are  teaching  on  probation. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   SCHOOLS. 

The  largest  number  of  public  schools  is  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  of  which  66  are 
public  schools,  taught  by  132  teachers,  and  11  are  private  schools,  the  total  enroll- 
ment of  the  two  classes  of  schools  being  5,413.    On  Oahu  there  are  34  government 
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schools,  in  which  are  engaged  136  teachers,  and  31  private  schools,  the  total  enroll- 
ment being  7,854.  The  large  number  of  schools  on  Hawaii  is  explained  by  the  num- 
ber of  isolated  villages  where  teachers  are  in  charge  of  small  numbers  of  children. 
On  Oahu,  on  the  other  hand,  the  schools  are  concentrated  and  large  and  greater 
economy  in  the  use  of  teachers  can  be  obtained.  Thus  132  teachers  are  required  for 
4,556  pupils  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  while  5,031  children  require  136  teachers  on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  and  this  includes  the  high  school  and  the  normal  school,  together 
with  special  teachers  in  drawing,  nmsic,  and  physical  culture. 

The  chief  seat  of  the  private  schools  is  Honolulu,  where  the  headquarters  of  all 
the  denominational  schools  are  situated,  and  also  where  there  is  opportunity  for 
small  advanced  schools  to  be  carried  on  at  a  profit.  The  Roman  Catholics,  the  Epis- 
copalians, and  the  German  Lutherans  maintain  schools,  and  there  are  also  endowed 
scnools,  like  the  Kamehameha  schools  for  youths  of  both  sexes,  which  were  pro- 
vided for  by  the  late  Chieftess  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  and  a  preparatory  annex 
fitted  up  and  endowed  by  the  Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop,  husband  of  the  chieftess.  There 
is  Oahu  College,  also  endowed  in  part  by  the  early  chiefs  and  in  part  by  donations 
and  bequests  from  private  individuals.  The  private  schools  outside  of  Honolulu  are 
almost  without  exception  denominational  schools. 

Distribution  of  schools,  pupils^  and  teachers  upon  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Islan  8. 

Number 

of 
schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male.    !  Female,  i 

i                  1 

Total. 

Hawaii 

56 
30 
9 
34 
15 

41 

26 

4 

18 

91 

40 

6 

118 

i 
132 
66 
9 
136 
43 

2,495          2,061 
1,177           1,044 

142  i            103 
2,799          2,232 

977  !            763 

4,556 

2,221 

245 

Maui  and  Lanai 

Molokai 

Oahu 

5,031 

Kauai  and  Niihau 

12 

31 

1,740 

1 

Total   

144 

101  1            285 

386  I 

7,590  1        6,203 

13,793 

PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Hawaii 

11 
12 

13 

7 

23 
30 

36 
37 

434 

355 

423 
424 

857 

Maui  and  Lanai 

779 

Molokai 

Oahu 

31 
5 

56 
6 

108 
4 

i64 
10 

i,569 
82 

1,254 
81 

2,823 
163 

Kauai  and  Niihau 

Total 

59 

82 

165 

247 

2,440 

2,182 

4,622 

AGES  OP   PUPILS. 

The  ages  of  the  pupils  in  school  are  given  in  the  following  table.  Attendance  at 
some  school  is  compulsory  from  the  age  of  6  to  15.  Between  those  ages  we  have  at 
the  present  writing  16,218  pupils  in  school,  as  against  15,525  a  year  ago.  We  have 
also  1,081  children  under  6  years  of  age  who  are  attending  for  the  most  part  kinder- 
garten schools  supported  by  voluntary  contributions.  It  is  intended  to  make  a  pre- 
liminary experiment  of  kindergarten  work  in  the  public  schools,  and  when  the  new 
normal  school  is  erected  a  building  will  be  provided  for  that  purpose.  The  attend- 
ance at  such  schools  is  entirely  voluntary,  and  would  be  so  if  kindergarten  attachments 
were  made  to  the  public  schools.  The  attendance  above  1 5  years  of  age  is  also  entirely 
voluntary.  The  public  high  school,  the  normal  school,  and  Lahainaluna  provide  for 
those  who  ask  for  a  more  extended  education.  Thevse  divide  up  some  300  pupils, 
while  the  other  214  are  scattered  among  the  various  schools  of  the  Territory.     The 

Srivate  institutions  have  582  pupils  above  school  age.     These  are  found  in  Oahu 
iollege,  St.  Louis  College,  Kamehameha  schools,  and  similar  establishments. 
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Agea  of  (til  pupils  in  all  schools  of  Oie  Territory  of  Hmcaii, 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


Under  6 
years. 

Six  to  8 
yea  re. 

Eight  to 
15  yeare. 

Above  16 
yeaw. 

Bovs 

169 
108 

2,278 
1,857 

4,853 
8,996 

290 

G  i  rl  8 

242 

Total 

277 

4,135 

8,849 

582 

PRIVATE  SCHOOU^. 


Under  6 
years. 

390 
414 

Six  to  15 
years. 

1,674 
1.560 

Above  16 
yeare. 

Boys 

877 

Girls 

207 

Total 

804 

3,234 

684 

TOTAI^  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Boys. 
Girls. 


559 
522 


Total. 


1,081 


8,805 ; 

7,413  i 


16,218 ; 


667 
449 


1,116 


The  last  table  which  is  submitted  to  you  is  that  dealing  with  manual  work.  This 
branch  of  education,  which  is  regarded  by  the  department  of  eciucation  as  of  the 
highest  inip)ortance,  is  being  pushed  forward  with  diligence  by  the  inspectors  and 
most  of  the  teachers.  There  are,  however,  those  who  are  apathetic  in  this  direction, 
and  who  have  no  idea  of  anything  but  old-fashioned  mental  training,  who  are  inca- 
pable themselves  of  instructing  in  manual  training  and  who  are  a  dead  weight  for 
the  more  progressive  to  carry.  Such  teachers,  one-sided  men  and  women,  have 
served  the  Territorv  for  many  years,  and  it  seems  Imrd  to  dismiss  them  from  their 
positions.  What  they  are  capable  of  doing  they  do  well,  but  they  are  incapable  of 
meeting  present  educational  demands,  and  the  time  will  come  when  many  of  them 
will  have  to  be  replaced.  Every  teacher  in  our  primary  schools  should  oe  able  to 
give  manual  instruction  and  in  course  of  a  few  years  every  teacher  will  have  that 
facility. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  sewing  has  been  increased  from  5,889  to  6,589  during  the 
year.  In  agriculture  we  have  5,819  instead  of  5,010.  Those  receivinjj  instruction  in 
lauhala  and  bamlx)o  work  have  increased  from  565  to  737.  Drawing  is  now  given  to 
10,210,  instead  of  8,1()4,  as  was  reported  last  year.  This  all  shows  an  advance,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  of  further  advance.  As  our  teachers,  trained  in  our  normal 
school  with  the  direct  object  of  giving  instruction  to  our  i)eculiar  population,  begin 
to  fill  positions  throughout  the  Territory,  we  shall  find  manual  training  taking  its 
proper  standing  in  our  school  curriculum,  and  we  shall  be  approaching  more  and 
more  to  modern  ideals.  Every  teacher  who  passes  through  our  normal  scmool  course, 
whether  male  or  female,  has  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of  tools,  has  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  practical  gardening,  and  c^n  sew,  draw,  and  give  instruction  in  tonic 
sol  fa  singing. 

Number  of  pupils  in  Reuing^  agriculture^  manual  vork,  draynng,  and  tonic  sol  fa  in  public 

schools. 


Islands. 

Sewing. 

K-nifP     AoriPiil   !  I^a"^ala  i      Mot      '    other 

Drawing. 

Singing 
tonic 
sol  fa. 

Hawaii 

Maui  and  Lanai 

Molokai 

Oahu 

Kauai  and  Niihau.... 

1,725 

930 

72 

3,0.=S8 
804 

40          1,.t61 
43              547 

119 

102          2, 8f)9 
30              723 

282 
149 

40 
223 

43 

54              331 
36              297 
IS                23 
183          1,383 
173 

2,819 
1,496 
115 
4,604 
1,176 

1,991 
1,876 
181 
4,060 
1,112 

Total 

6,589           21  .^S           ?>  MQ               7.^7 

291          2,207        10  9in 

8,719 
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INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

During  the  last  six  months  the  department  has  been  able  to  carry  out  its  plans 
with  regard  to  industrial  schools  and  of  a  reformatory  character.  In  this  the  super- 
intendent has  had  a  keen  personal  interest  for  full v  twenty  years,  and  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  fruition  of  these  hopes.  The  movement  in  favor  of  two  industrial  schools  of  a 
reformatory  character,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girls,  has  been  steadily  kept  before 
the  public  both  by  newspaper  articles  and  by  reports  to  the  legislature,  ana  in  spite 
of  many  rebuffs  and  some  failures  the  two  establishments  have  at  length  been 
placed,  or  nearly  places!,  upon  a  satisfactory  footing. 

HISTORICAL. 

The  first  notice  of  a  reform  school  in  contained  in  the  report  of  M.  Kekuanoa, 
president  of  the  l>oard  of  education,  in  1866.  The  legislature  m  March,  1865,  voted 
an  appropriation  of  $6,000  for  an  industrial  and  reform  Hchool.  A  building  costing 
$2,200  was  erected  upon  the  present  site  of  the  girls*  induntrial  sihool,  and  a  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hyde,  school  teachers,  were  i)ut  in  charge.  After  some  early  vicissitudes  the 
school  in  1866  numbered  15  boys  ancl  2  girls. 

The  report  of  1870  shows  that  the  land  which  had  been  originally  leased  was  pur- 
chased by  the  board.  Miss  Marv  Parker  was  in  charge  of  the  establishment.  There 
were  49  b(jys  in  the  school,  of  wnoin  46  had  been  received  upon  commitment,  and  3 
were  being  paid  for  by  parents  or  guardians.  At  that  time,  five  years  from  its  com- 
mencement, 14  boys  had  been  apprenticed,  which  at  the  time  the  law  allowed.  It 
was  a  questionable  system,  which  deservedly  fell  into  disuse  later.  The  girls'  section 
had  been  suspended  in  1868.  In  1872  Mins  Parker  was  still  in  charge,  and  had  asso- 
ciated with  her  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kauhaiie,  the  school  having  grown  to  70  pupils. 
The  report  of  1874  gives  (ieorge  II.  Dole  as  principal  of  the  school.  The  numbers 
had  gone  down  to  56.  The  instruction  was  conducted  chiefly  in  Hawaiian.  A  sug- 
gestion of  a  girls'  annex  was  urged,  but  there  was  at  the  time  no  prospect  of  its  being 
instituted.  In  1875  Mr.  Dole  resigned  his  position  and  Walter  Hill  was  appointed. 
Mr,  Hill  had  been  principal  of  I^haina  school.  On  Mr.  Hills  taking  charge  the 
number  of  boys  in  the  school  was  47.  Under  Mr.  Hill's  administration  English  was 
introduced  as'the  basis  of  study,  and  some  excellent  work  was  done  in  an  agricultural 
line.     Mr.  Hill  remained  in  charge  till  March  15,  1886,  when  Captain  Jackson  was 

gut  in  charge.  During  the  ten  years  of  Mr.  Hill's  incumbency  some  excellent  work 
ad  been  done,  and  there  had  been  real  success  with  the  reformation  of  the  boys, 
many  of  whom  had  gone  forth  into  life  and  become  reputable  citizens. 

With  the  close  of  Mr.  Hill's  administration  the  reform  school  fell  upon  evil  times. 
Captain  Jackson  was  put  in  charge  of  the  institution  with  the  idea  of  making  it  a 
sort  of  naval  school.  The  agricultural  and  mechanical  side  of  the  educiition  was 
neglected  and  the  taro  lands,  the  banana  plantation,  and  the  vegetable  gardens  were 
sold.  All  the  elder  boys  were  drafted  on  board  of  the  Kauniloa,  a  vessel  which  was 
fitted  out  by  the  Hawaiian  government  as  a  man-of-war,  and  the  institution  was  com- 
pletely disorganized.  From  this  disorganization  the  school  never  recovered  till 
q^uite  recently.  Whoever  had  charge  of  it  was  hampered  by  having  no  land  to  cul- 
tivate and  not  having  adequate  means  for  carrying  on  industrial  work.  The  school 
dwindled  down  to  between  30  and  40  pupils,  and  the  justices  seldom  sent  young 
boys  to  the  institution.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  by  no  means  the  fault  of  the 
gentleman  in  charge,  W.  (i.  Needham,  but  was  due  entirely  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  institution  had  been  crippled.  Mr.  Needham  kept  the  place  spotlessly  neat, 
but  it  was  impossible  to  make  a  success  under  the  conditions.  In  1901  Mr.  Needham 
resigned  and  the  present  incumbent,  T.  H.  (Hbson,  took  charge. 

The  necessity  for  an  enlarged  agricultural  field  for  boys  who  required  to  be  under 
restraint  and  were  in  need  of  surroundings  which  would  prevent  their  becoming 
criminals  had  l)een  felt  for  a  long  time.  The  necessity  for  a  well-equipped  establish- 
ment for  the  c!are  of  errant  girls  had  been  talked  of  for  fully  twenty  years.  That 
there  had  been  necessity  for  this  had  been  plain  from  the  numerous  reports  on  the 
subject.  Thoughtful  police  magistrates  like  the  late  judge  Wilcox  had  urged  the 
importance  of  such  an  institution,  but  it  was  plain  that  the  original  plan  of  the  sev- 
enties of  having  boys  and  girls  of  this  character  in  the  same  school  lot  was  not 
feasible. 

In  1898  Hon.  H.  E.  Cooper,  then  president  of  the  board  of  education,  proposed  a 
plan  by  which  the  old  reform  school  would  be  removed  to  Kauai  and  was  in  nego- 
tiation for  a  site  at  Malumalu,  near  Lihue,  where  the  late  Dr.  Jared  Smith  and  his 
sister,  Miss  Juliette  Smith,  had  established  an  industrial  school,  which  was  sup- 
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ported  by  contributions  from  private  individuals.  The  necessary  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  estate  were  not  voted,  probably  through  inadvertence,  and  the  scheme 
failed. 

In  1899  there  was  a  proposition  made  to  establish  the  school  at  Waialee,  upon 
covernment  land,  the  lease  of  which  was  soon  to  expire.  But  this  proposition  hung 
fire  until  1901,  when  the  lease  fell  in  and  the  land  was  deeded  over  to  the  department 
of  education.  Having  acquired  the  land,  the  department  askecl  for  an  appropriation 
from  the  legislature  for  erecting  buildings  and  remo\nng  the  boys,  and  also  asked  for 
funds  to  convert  the  old  buildings  into  suitable  quarters  for  an  industrial  school  for 
girls.  The  amounts  voted  were  ^15,000  for  the  first  item  and  $10,000  for  the  seix>nd. 
The  first  was  very  ina(le<iuate,  the  seix)nd  was  almost  too  liberal. 

Owing  to  financial  difficulties  these  appropriations  did  not  become  available  until 
the  end  of  the  biennial  period,  but  bv  using  some  energy  the  work  was  completed 
before  the  appropriations  ran  out.  1* he  building  and  a  moderate  water  supply  at 
Waialee  was  ready  by  May  of  this  year,  and  as  soon  as  the  l)oya  were  move(i  down 
operations  were  commencetl  upon  the  girls' industrial  w'hool,  and  all  the  building, 
repairing,  and  painting  re(]nired  was  completed  or  n€»arly  completed  by  June  30. 
Since  then  the  various  fittings  have  been  put  in  place  and  the  institution  is  now  ready 
for  occupancy. 

The  Waialee  estate,  where  the  boys'  in<liistrial  school  is  situate<l,  contains  some 
700  acres  of  land  on  the  northern  side  of  the  island,  about  5  miles  from  Kahuku  and 
8  miles  from  Waialua,  It  has  a  coast  line  of  over  a  mile,  and  extends  Imck  to  the 
mountain  ridge.  About  half  a  mile  from  the  sea  a  series  of  bluffs  extend,  and  the 
low  land  between  them  has  been  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  school  buildings.  Above 
the  beach  is  a  fine  tract  of  taro  land,  some  of  which  is  owned  in  Kuleanas,  and  a 
considerable  (quantity  belongs  to  the  estate.  There  is  also  a  large  pond  supplied  by 
never-failing  springs*.  The  situation  of  the  school  will  enable  tiie  dejmrtment  to 
carry  on  agriculture,  dairy  farming,  and  fishing,  l)esideH  giving  instruction  in  carpen- 
tering, blacksmithing,  the  manufacture  of  poi,  and,  of  course,  general  school  work. 

ACCOUNT  OF   WAIALEE. 

On  the  13th  of  Mav  last  the  l)oys  of  the  reformatory  school  in  Honolulu — 68  in 
number — were  moved  down  to  the  new  buildings  at  Waialee,  the  institution  to  be 
hereafter  known  as  the  Waialee  Industrial  School. 

Since  that  date  the  work  accomplished  in  the  different  dcfmrtments  has  been  as 
follows: 

Agricultural.— Four  taro  patches  have  been  made  and  planted;  a  fifth  is  about 
ready  to  plant.  A  vegetable  garden  has  been  made  and  planted  with  onions,  toma- 
toes, corn,  beans,  lettuce,  radish,  beets,  and  carrots.  This  re<iuired  a  great  deal  of 
work.  For  the  taro  patches  the  ground  had  to  l)e  cleared  of  rushes  and  grass, 
kuaunas  or  banks  had  to  be  built  around  each  patch,  and  for  this  purpose  stones 
and  soil  had  to  be  transported  some  distance  with  wheelbarrows.  Now  that  there 
are  horses  and  carts  the  work  will  progress  more  rapidly  and  is  less  laborious. 

There  have  also  been  planted  220  banana  plants  and  about  oOO  trees  for  wind- 
breaks and  firewood.  The  trees  planted  are  eucalyptus,  gravillea  robusta,  ironwood, 
kamani,  poinciana,  tamarind,  alligator  pear,  and  mango.  Before  planting  many 
fruit  trees  it  is  necessary  to  have  wind-breaks.  A  terrace  was  built,  extending  30 
feet  around  the  main  building,  and  planted  with  manienie  grass.  A  considerable 
area  has  been  cleared  of  lantana  and  stones. 

Mechanical  work  hj  the  hoijs. — For  the  dining  hall  8  tables  and  24  benches  have  been 
made,  3  safes  for  the  pantry,  a  table  and  cupboard  for  the  kitchen,  a  table  and  cup- 
board for  the  hospital,  and  42  desks  have  been  set  up  and  placed  in  the  schoolroom. 
The  following  buildings  have  been  erecte<l  by  the  >)ov8:  A  clothes  and  store  room, 
18  by  48  feet,  a  closet  with  10  compartments,  5  by  '^0  feet,  with  urinals  and  latticed 
screen,  a  carpenter  shop,  20  by  40  feet,  and  a  poi  house  of  corrugated  iron  with 
cemented  floor,  13  by  15  feet. 

A  force  pump  has  been  set  up  and  {;onnected  with  the  tanks  by  IJ-inch  pipe — 580 
feet.  Pipes  have  been  laid  around  the  terrace.  The  framework  supportmg  the 
tanks  has  been  inclosed,  the  floor  cemented,  and  14  shower  baths  put  up. 

Daily  programme. — 5  a.  m.,  reveille;  5  to  7  a.  m.,  work;  7  to  7.30  a.  m.,  breakfast; 
7.30  to  9.30  a.  m.,  E  class  schoolroom.  A,  B,  C,  D  classes  work;  9.30  to  11  a.  m., 
C  and  D  classes  schoolroom.  A,  B,  and  E  classes  work;  11  to  12  a.  m.,  A  and  B 
classes  schoolroom,  C,  D,  and  E  classes  work;  12  to  1  p.  m.,  dinner;  1  to  4  p.  m., 
work;  4  to  5  p.  m.,  bathing  and  play;  5  to  5.30  p.  m.,  supper;  5.30  to  6  p.  m., 
evening  work;  6  to  7.30  p.  m.,  study  hour. 

Saturday  is  washing,  mending,  and  general  cleaning  day.    It  is  half  holiday. 
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The  boys  change  work  every  month.  Four  bo^8  have  charge  of  the  dining  hall, 
two  in  the  kitchen,  two  in  the  dormitories,  one  m  the  schoolroom,  and  one  m  the 
clothes  room. 

As  to  the  health  of  the  boys,  there  has  been  nothing  serious  enough  to  require 
medical  attendance. 

The  conduct  of  the  boys,  on  the  whole,  has  improved  since  the  school  was  moved. 

Appended  are  a  few  tables  showing  the  nationality  of  the  boys,  the  offenses  for 
which  they  have  been  committed,  and  their  terms  of  sentence. 

The  total  number  on  the  muster  roll  at  present  is  78. 

In  school 73 

In  hospital 1 

In  Oahu  jail 3 

Escaped 1 


Total, 


78 


Nationality: 

Hawaiian 37 

Part  Hawaiian 7 

American  (colored,  1 ) 2 

Portuguese 15 

Chinese 2 

Porto  Rican 15 


Total. 


78 


List  of  offenses  and  number  committed  for  each. 

Truancy 18 

Vagrancy  and  homeless 11 

Disobedience  to  parents 15 

Common  nuisance 1 

Trespass 3 

Assault  and  battery 2 

Larceny 25 

Housebreaking 1 

Burglary 2 


Total. 


78 


Nationality  and  offenses. 


Offense. 

Hawaiian. 

waiian."     American. 
3    .     . 

Portu- 
guese. 

3 
2 
3 

Chinese. 

Porto 
Rican. 

Total. 

Tniancy 

8 
3 
11 
1 
2 
1 
8 
1 
2 

4 

18 

Vagrancy 

i 

1 

11 

Disobedience  to  parents 

Common  nuisance 

1    

16 

1 

Trespass 

1 

3 

Assault  and  battery 

1 
5 

2 

Larceny 

3  ;                2 

7 

25 

Housebreaking 

1 

Burglary 

2 

Total 

37 

7                   2 

15 

2  1         15 

78 

Offenses  and 

length  of  terms. 

Offense. 

One 
year. 

Two 
years. 

5 
2 
1 

Three 
years. 

Four 
years. 

Five 
years. 

Six 
years. 

Seven 
years. 

Eight!  During  1  ,p  .  , 
years,  ^minority.!  ^^^*^- 

Truancy  

3 

5 
3 
8 

1 
1 
2 

1 

1                     : 
1  i               2  1          18 

Vagrancy .        

3  I               2            11 

Disobedience 

1 

J               3 

15 
1 
3 
2 

26 
1 
2 

Common  nuisance 

:::::::  ::::;::i       i 

Trespass 

3 

;  :::i    ::.! :. 

Assault  and  battery 

Larceny 

1 
5 

1 
3 

2 

2 

1 

i         i  !          io 
- 1 

Housebreaking 

Burglary 

...:...;.::..:.: 2 

Total 

10 

12 

21 

2 

5 1     1 

1         5  1          21 

78 

i 
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It  will  be  seen  by  comparing  these  tables  with  last  report  Uiat  larceny  has 
increased  from  24  to  32  per  cent  The  last  table  shows  that  there  is  not  much  uni- 
formity among  committing  magistrates  with  regard  to  the  terms  of  sentence  imposed 
for  the  different  offenses.  Every  boy  committed  to  this  school  should  reoeive  the 
maximum  sentence  and  let  the  period  of  his  residence  here  depend  upon  his  conduct. 
This  is  the  idea  of  the  district  magistrate  of  Honolulu,  and  the  boys  sentenced  from 
this  court  hereafter  will  be  sent  here  during  their  minority,  their  period  of  deten- 
tion here  to  be  determined  by  their  fitness  for  release. 

THE  girls'    industrial  SCHOOL. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  department  to  make  the  liirls'  Industrial  School  a  place 
where  a  thorough  training  in  housework  will  l>e  atxjuireil.  The  girls  will  be  taught 
to  cook,  understand  house  cleaning,  washing,  ironing,  sewing,  and  lace  making. 
There  is  enough  land  to  employ  them  in  horticulture.  Habits  of  cleanliness, 
modesty,  and  self-confidence  wilf  Im*  instilled.  By  this  means  it  is  hopetl  that  a 
class  of  girls  who  might  otherwise  grow  up  to  be  vicious  and  spread  moral  corrup- 
tion in  many  directions  may  be  saved  from  themselves,  and  preventetl  from  carry- 
ing further  ill  into  the  bmly  politic.  That  there  will  be  many  failures  the  depart- 
ment is  prepared  to  acknowledge,  but  that  much  good  will  accrue  it  firmly  believes. 
Of  course  we  are  just  at  the  inception  of  this  project  of  an  industrial  school  of  a 
reformatory  character  for  girls.  That  there  should  have  l)een  such  an  institution 
years  ago  is  shown  by  the  constant  reference  to  the  matter  in  the  reports,  and  the 
many  references  to  it  in  the  nublic  press  and  by  public  men.  Everything  in  the 
power  of  the  department  has  l)een  done  to  make  the  institution  efficient,  and  it  will 
remain  for  time  to  tell  whether  the  effort  that  is  l)eing  made  will  be  a  success  or  not. 
That  it  will  eventually  be  a  success  there  is  no  doubt,  but  no  one  ought  to  boast 
himself  before  putting  off  his  armor. 

CONCLUSION. 


It  is  not  necessary  for  this  report  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  many  institutions 
which  are  within  tne  jurisdiction  of  the  department  of  education.  There  is  ever  an 
effort  being  made  to  improve,  not  only  the  public  schools  proper,  but  in  every  por- 
tion of  the  educational,  industrial,  and  reformatory  work  which  in  this  Territory 
appertains  to  the  department  of  education  to  supervise,  direct,  and  bring  to  fruition. 
The  department  has  to  its  credit  the  fact  that  Ellis  Lando,  a  pupil  of  the  nigh  school, 
passed  his  examination  for  Annapolis  and  is  now  enrolleil  as  a  naval  cadet  in  that 
institution.  Six  pupils  of  our  high  school  took  the  university  entrance  examinations 
and  five  passed  brilliantly.  In  a  large  number  of  the  educational  institutions  of  the 
mainland  there  are  representatives  from  Hawaii,  and  it  is  with  pride  that  this  Ter- 
ritory can  say  that  its  young  men  and  women  show  aptitude,  both  mentally  and 
physically,  and  seldom,  if  ever,  sully  the  escutcheon  of  trie  country  of  their  birth. 

Financial  statement^  year  ending  Jane  SO,  1903. 

A  recapitulation  of  the  appropriations,  with  disbursements  and  balances,  to  June 
30,  1902,  gave  the  following  result: 


Salaries  and  pay  rolls 
Current  expenses 

Total 


Appropri-      Disbursed  to 
ated.        :  June  30, 1902. 


«6.'>2,862.60  i    $317,429.93 
202,525.00  !        60,123.66 


855,387.60  \      377,553.59 


Balance  on 

hand 
July  1,1902. 


$385,482.57 
142,401.34 


477,833.91 


Recapitulation  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903, 


Salaries  and  pay  rolls 

Current  expenses 

New  buildings 

Total 


Balance  on 

hand 
July  1,1902. 


Disbursed. 


$335,432.57       $328,387.23 
42,585.69  36,746.14 

99,815.65  25,380.81 


477,833.91         390,614.18 


Unexpended 

balance 
July  1,1903. 


r,  045. 34 
5,839.56 
74,434.84 


87,319.78 
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In  addition  to  the  above  there  were  certain  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature 
of  1903  under  the  head  of  **  Emergency."  The  following  are  the  appropriations  of 
this  kind  made  for  this  department,  with  the  expenditure  under  each,  and  the  bal- 
ance remaining  June  30,  1903. 


stationery  and  Incidentals 

General  expenses  industrial  school 

Kindergarten 

Schoolhouse,  Haiku 

Total 


Appropri- 
atea. 


$1,500.00 
2,400.00 
1,800.00 
1,000.00 


6,700.00 


Disbursed. 


$1,488.51 
2, 389. 86 


939.08 


Balance  re- 
maining 
July  1,1903. 


4,817.45  I 


$11.49 

10.14 

1,800.00 

60.92 


1,882.65 


HEALTH. 


PURE   POOD,  DRINK,  AND   MEDICINE. 


The  legislature  at  its  regular  session  this  year  passed  an  act  to  pro- 
vide against  the  adulteration  of  foods,  drinks,  and  drugs,  which  was 
approved  April  28.  This  act  repeals  the  old  pure-food  law,  and 
aJtnough  it  is  similar  to  it  in  many  respects  several  important  changes 
have  been  made.  Amon^  the  most  important  of  these  is  the  prohibi- 
tion of  any  preservative  m  milk  and  the  establishment  of  a  standard 
for  milk.  This  is  the  same  that  has  been  used  by  the  food  commis- 
sioner and  analyst,  Mr.  Edmund  C.  Shorey,  for  the  past  four  years — 
i.  e.,  total  solids,  11.5  per  cent,  and  butter  fat,  2.5  per  cent. 

The  inspection  of  milk  offered  for  sale  in  Honolulu  has  been  vigor- 
ously carried  on,  with  the  following  results: 


From  milk  wagons  . . . 

From  restaurants 

On  private  complaints 
From  dairies 


Standard 
or  above. 


Below 
standard. 


943 

82 

16 

9 

13 

7 

6 

During  the  period  510  tins  of  canned  goods  were  condemned  as  unfit 
for  food  and  destroyed. 

The  only  prosecutions  during  this  period  were  one  for  the  sale  of 
cocaine  without  a  poison  label  (the  defendant  was  convicted  and  fined 
$250)  and  one  for  adulterated  milk,  in  which  the  defendant  was  con- 
victed in  the  lower  court  but  was  acquitted  on  appeal. 

The  new  law  will  facilitate  prosecutions  for  selling  adulterated  milk. 


SANITARY   INSPECTION   OF   HONOLULU. 

Major  and  minor  nuisances  ordered  abated 26, 975 

Major  and  minor  nuisances  abated 24, 389 

Examinations  for  restaurant  licenses 87 

Total  number  of  inspections 136, 491 

SANITARY   INSPECTION   OF  HILO. 

Major  and  minor  nuisances  ordered  abated '. 814 

Major  and  minor  nuisances  abated 770 

T9tal  number  of  inspections 4, 417 
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INSANE  A8TXUM. 


This  institution  is  located  in  the  northern  suburb  of  Honolulu. 
The  buildings  are  old  and  not  fireproof.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
government  to  construct  a  new  and  fireproof  building  in  some  loca- 
tion not  yet  selected,  but  outside  of  the  hmite  of  Honolulu,  for  which 
there  is  an  appropriation  of  loan  funds. 


Number  of  patients  July  1, 1902 

Number  of  patients  admitted  in  the  year  endiuK  June  30, 1903 

Number  discharged 

Number  died , 

Number  June  30, 1903 


Males. 


121 
50 


14 

128 


Females.   Total. 


156 
71 
35 
16 

166 


Nationality  of  patients  January  /,  190S. 

• 

1                  1              j 
Male.     Female.    Total.  ' 

. 

Male. 

Female. 

ToUl. 

Hawaiian        

27                17  !          44 
37                 1            38 
12                 9  ;          21  j 

15                 1  j          16 

6 :        11      7 1 

h    1           5! 

.1           5    i           5  1 

British 

1 
2 

1 

2 

Chinese 

Norwegian 

2 

Portuguese 

Japanese 

German 

Polish 

East  Indian 

West  Indian 



American 

Filipino 

Porto  Ricaii 

(ViitrRl  Amerioan 

1 

Gilbert  Islanders 

South  Sea  Islanders  . 

2                     1    !              '^  ■ 

.;          2; 1          2 

Total 

119  j             ai 

150 

LEPROSY. 

A  supply  of  good  water  is  furnished  the  settlement  at  Kalawao  by 
water  pipes.  The  government  conducts  a  considerable  farm  at  the 
settlement,  including  a  dairy,  b}"  which  taro,  milk,  pork,  etc.,  are  pro- 
duced for  the  consumption  of  the  inmates.  It  is  the  intention  to 
further  develop  this  enterprise  and  to  add  the  production  of  beef 
to  the  present  products  of  the  farm. 

Number  of  patients  at  the  settlement — 

June  30,  1902 915 

June  30,  1903 888 

Nationality  of  latter  number. 


Hawaiian 

American 

British 

German 

French  Canadian. 

Danish 

Norwegian 

Swedish 

Portuguese 


Males. 


459 


Females. I  Total. 


338 

797 

1 

8 

3 

2  1 

6 

1  i 

2  i 

14 

Japanese 

Porto  Rican 

Chinese 

Filipino 

Tahitian 

South  Sea  Islanders. 


Total. 


Males.    Females. 


641 


847 


Total. 


6 
8 
48 

1 
1 
8 


Out  of  129  persons  inspected  on  suspicion  of  leprosy  during  the 
year  to  June  30,  1903,  5  were  discharged  as  free  from  the  disease  and 
124  were  found  to  be  lepers.  The  nationality  of  the  whole  number  is 
as  follows: 


Hawaiians 95 

Part  Hawaiians 9 

Chinese 11 

American 4 

Portuguese 3 

Porto  Rican 2 

German 1 


Japanese 1 

Swedish 1 

Scotch 1 

Italian 1 


Total, 


129 
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Sex, 

Males 84 

Femal  es 45 


Total. 


129 


Ages. 


Under  10  years 9 

From  10  to  20  years 39 

From  20  to  30  years 31 

From  30  to  40  years 19 

From  40  to  50  years    13 


From  50  to  60  years 8 

From  60  to  70  years 9 

Over  70  years 1 

Total 129 


VITAL   STATISTICS. 

MARRIAGES. 

Honolulu- 
Year  ending  June  30,  1902 429 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 376 

Territory,  not  including  Honolulu — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 885 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 620 

Territory,  including  Honolulu — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 1,314 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 996 

BIRTHS. 

Honolulu — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 685 

Year  ending  J  une  30,  1903 609 

Territory,  not  including  Honolulu — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 1,661 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 1,777 

Territory,  including  Honolulu — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 2,  346 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 2,  386 


Honolulu,  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

Males 672 

Females 334 


Honolulu,  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 

Males  . 591 

Females 355 


1,006 


Territory,  not  including  Honolulu,  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

Males 1, 099 

Females 642 


946 


Territory,  not  including  Honolulu,  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 

Males 1, 026 

Females 609 


Territory,  including  Honolulu,  year  ending  June  30,  1902: 

Males 1,771 

Females 976 


Territory,  including  Honolulu,  year  ending  June  30,  1903: 

Males 1 ,  617 

Females 964 


1,741 


1,635 


2,747 


2,581 
Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  of  population,  Honolulu — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 25.59 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 24.06 
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Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  of  population,  Territory,  not  including  Honolulu — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 ". 11.3 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 10.6 

Annual  death  rate  per  1,000  of  population,  whole  Territory — 

Year  ending  June  30,  1902 17.8 

Year  ending  June  30,  1903 16.76 


Causes  of  death  in  Honolulu  for  year  ending  June  SO^  190S. 


Febrile 65 

Diarrheal 66 

Venereal 9 

Septic 2 

Diathetic 32 

Constitutional 169 

Developmental 55 

Nervous 1 29 

Circulatory 50 

Respiratory 126 


Digestive 135 

A  b8orl)ent  and  glandular 1 

Urinarv 42 

Reproifuctive 16 

Osseus  and  int^uinentary 11 

Accident  and  violence  . .'. 32 

Suicide 6 

Total 946 


Nationality  of  name. 


Hawaiian 414 

Japanese 184 

Chinese 132 

Portuguese 97 

American 65 


British 18 

Other  nationalities 36 


Total 


946 


FISHERIES. 

The  onl}'  limitations  tolishing  in  Hawaiian  public  waters  b>"  citizens 
is  the  regulation  against  the  use  of  explosives  in  taking  fish  and  the 
provision  of  law  making  it  unlawful  to  take  the  young  of  mullet  and 
awa  under  4  inches  in  length. 

The  public  waters  of  the  Territory  are  free  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  but  the  majorit}^  of  fishermen  in  such  waters  are  aliens — mainly 
Japanese  and  Chinese  fishermen. 

A  law  regulating  the  size  of  the  mesh  of  fish  nets  is  necessary  to 
prevent  destructive  methods  of  fishing.  Such  a  law  was  introduced 
m  the  legislative  session  of  11)01,  but  was  defeated. 

The  following  table  gives  the  numbers  of  fish  examined  and  con- 
demned by  the  fish  inspectors  at  the  Honolulu  and  Hilo  fish  markets 
for  the  past  two  years: 

HONOLULr  FISH  MARKET. 


Number  of 
fish  ex- 
amined. 


Year  to  July  1,  1902 2, 571, 796 

Year  to  July  1.  1903 '    3, 055, 829 


Number 

con- 
demned. 


31.650 
29,595 


Per  cent  of 
fiHh  con- 
demned. 

1.23 
.97 


HILO  FISH  MARKET. 


Eleven  months  to  July  1,  1902 i    1,  .582, 077 

Year  to  July  1,  1903 i    1,048,584 


Included  in  the  above  tables  are  other  marine  animals  besides  fish, 
such  as  turtles,  crawfish,  crabs,  etc. 
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0OBPORATION8. 

On  June  30,  1902,  there  were  409  domestic  and  24  foreign  corpora- 
tions in  force. 

Corporations  filed  during  the  year  ending  Jxme  30 y  1903, 
Domestic: 

Agricultural 1 

Mercantile 22 

Insurance 1 

Benevolent  societies 6 

Secret  societies 3 

33 
Foreign: 

Mercantile 1 

Insurance 1 

Loan  association 1 

3 
RAILWAY   ENTERPRISE. 

JAat  of  railroad  corporations  which  are  common  carriers. 


Name. 

Power. 

Business. 

Location. 

Maul 

Oahu 

Date 
incorporated. 

July     1,1881 
Feb.     1,1889 

Kahalul  Railroad  Co 

Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Co. 

Steam 

do 

Pa.«8engerand  freight 
do 

Hawaii  Railway  Co.  (Lim- 
ited). 
Honolulu  Rapid  Transit 

and  Land  Co. 
Hilo  Railroad  Co 

do 

.  .do       

Kohala,  Hawaii  . . 

Honolulu,  Oahu.. 

Hilo  and    Puna, 
Hawaii. 

Oct.    1.5, 1896 

Electricity  ... 
Steam 

Passenger 

Aug.  30,1898 
Mar.  28,1899 

Passenger  and  freight 

Kohala  and  Hilo  Railroad 

June  27,1899 

Co.     (construction      not 
begun). 
Kona    and    Kau   Railway 

Aug.  14,1901 

Co.  (Limited)  (construc- 
tion not  begun). 

In  addition  to  detailed  information  given  in  my  last  report,  I  here- 
with furnish  the  following: 

Juihalui  Railroad  Company, — Length  of  line,  Wailuku  to  Paia, 
lOi  miles;  number  of  miles  in  track,  including  switches,  12;  number 
of  freight  cars,  90;  number  of  passenger  cars,  5;  number  of  locomo- 
tives, 4  and  one  building;  number  of  passengers  carried  1902,  27,083; 
passenger  mileage  maae,  152,610,  exclusive  of  special  trains;  local 
steamers  have  brought  to  Kahului  8,448  tons  of  freight;  local  steam- 
ers have  taken  from  Kahului  1,518  tons  of  freight;  foreign  vessels 
have  brought  to  Kahului  in  1902  33,875  tons  of  freight;  foreign  ves- 
sels have  taken  from  Kahului  45,458  tons  of  freight.  The  foregoing 
freight  was  handled  over  the  wharves  and  over  the  line  together. 
Local  freight  hauled  between  stations,  2,917  tons.  Besides,  the  Ka- 
hului Railroad  Company  owns  and  operates  the  steamer  Leslie  Bald- 
win^  two  wharves  with  the  necessary  appliances  for  handling  freight, 
and  nine  lighters  of  ^h  tons  capacity  eacn. 

Hawaii  liailwaif  Company^  Limited, — The  length  of  line  between 
Mahukona  and  Niulii  including  switches,  is  22  miles,  laid  with  20- 
pound  steel  rails,  which  are  now  being  replaced  by  30-pound  steel. 

Four  locomotives  are  in  service,  one  of  them  of  16  tons'  weight,  one 
of  14  tons,  one  of  8  tons,  and  one  of  5  tons. 
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Freight  and  miscellaneous  cars  number  70,  and  4  passenger  coaches 
are  in  service. 

Fifteen  thousand  tons  of  freight  was  carried  during  the  year  end- 
ing June  30  at  a  uniform  rate  of  10  cents  per  ton  mile.  One  thousand 
two  hundred  passengers  were  carried  at  an  average  fare  of  50  cents 
each.  A  dividend  of  G  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  capital  stock  of 
$50,000  is  being  paid.  Our  business  is  satisfactory.  No  extensions 
are,  projected. 

lioiiohdu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company. — Mr.  Ballentyne,  the 
company's  manager,  furnishes  the  following  report: 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1902,  closed  with  our  power  plant  and  rolling  stock  and 
the  electrical  equipment  thereof  fully  completed  and  in  good  working  condition. 
We  then  had  9.26  miles  of  track  in  operation,  with  a  regular  service  of  14  cars  on  a 
ten-minute  headway. 

During  the  year  ending  June  30,  1903,  we  constructed  and  put  in  operation  6.62 
miles  of  track,' making  the  total  mileage  in  operation  at  that  date  15.S8  miles,  with  a 
regular  service  on  19  cars. 

In  the  month  of  May  we  substituted  fuel  oil  (crude  petroleum)  for  steam-generating 
purposes,  in  lieu  of  coal,  with  great  success  as  to  economy,  efficiency,  and  cleanli- 
ness. Taking  coal  at  $7.50  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  the  saving  has  been  about  15  per 
cent. 

We  have  had  no  interruption  of  any  kind  whatever  in  our  car  service,  every  part 
of  the  plant  working  perfectly. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  showing  the  results  of  our  car  operations 
for  the  year: 

Total  car  mileage 968, 8S6 

Total  passengers  carried 4,  779, 933 

Gross  income i $235,912.13 

Operating  expenses $128, 590. 85 

Fixed  charges,  including  interest  on  bonds,  taxes,  etc. . .      32, 563. 50 

$161,154.35 

Net  revenue $74,757.78 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  to  income 54. 5 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  to  income 68. 3 

Capital  stock  outstanding $1,000,000.00 

Bonded  indebtedness $425, 000. 00 

KoJwla  and  Hilo  Railroad  Company, — The  line  of  road  has  been 
surveyed  from  Hilo  via  Hakalau,  Laupahoehoe,  Ookala,  Kukuihaele, 
and  Waimea  to  the  port  of  Mahukona,  in  the  district  of  North  Kohala, 
a  distance  of  99f  miles. 

Negotiations  have  been  made  and  are  now  being  made  for  rights  of 
wav,  and  the  preliminary  work  of  the  establishment  of  the  road  is  now 
well  under  way.  There  has  been  a  change  of  management  of  the  road, 
and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  construction  of  the  work  will 
begin  at  an  early  date. 

Korui  and  Kau  Railway  Company  {Limited), — Mr.  Coerper,  one  of 
the  promoters  of  this  road,  reports  as  follows: 

An  engineering  sur^^ey  of  the  line  has  been  completed  from  Napoopoo,  South  Kona, 
to  the  Pahaia  sugar  mill  in  East  Kau,  a  distance  of  62  miles,  at  an  elevation  of 
approximately  1,500  feet. 

A  second  survey  line  has  been  completed  from  Napoopoo  for  a  distance  of  24  miles, 
at  an  elevation  from  900  to  1,200  feet. 

Rights  of  way  have  been  secured  from  the  government  and  from  nearly  all  the 
private  landowners  between  Napoopoo  and  Pahaia. 

A  contract  was  made  early  this  year  with  a  San  Francisco  firm  to  grade  and  equip 
the  entire  road.     Under  this  contract  some  work  was  done  at  the  Napoopoo  terminal 
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and  about  a  half  mile  of  road  j^raded.    These  contractors,  through  financial  embar- 
rassment, were  unable  to  contmue  with  their  contract  and  have  abandoned  work. 

The  Kona-Kau  Railway  Company  is  now  negotiating  to  continue  the  work  itself, 
with  fair  prospects  of  an  early  completion  of  the  road  from  Napoopoo  to  Pahala. 

FRANCHISES. 

By  act  20  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1903,  entitled  ''An  act  to  license  the 
brewing  and  sale  of  malt  liquors,"  the  treasurer  was  authorized  by  the 
legislature  to  issue  licenses  to  brew  malt  liquors  for  terms  of  fifteen 
years  at  an  annual  payment  of  $250.  Such  license  is  not  assignable 
without  the  consent  of  the  treasurer,  descends  to  legal  representativ^es 
of  deceased  holder  of  license,  and  authorizes  the  sale  by  the  licensee 
of  such  liquors  in  quantities  of  5  gallons  in  bulk,  and  1  dozen  quaits 
and  2  dozen  pints  in  bottles. 

Under  this  statute  one  license  was  issued  to  the  Honolulu  Brewing 
and  Malting  Company  (Limited). 

Act  30  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1903  grants  a  franchise,  not  exclusive, 
to  W.  W.  Dimond  and  associates,  successors  and  assigns,  to  manufac- 
ture and  supply  fuel  and  illuminating  gas  and  its  by-products  in 
Honolulu  for  thirty-five  years,  with  the  right  to  erect  and  maintain 
buildings,  gas  meters,  and  machinery  for  making,  storing  and  measur- 
ing gas,  and  to  la}'^  pipes  for  conveying  gas  under  the  streets,  to  main- 
tam  lamp-posts  ana  other  appliances  for  lighting  streets  and  other 
places,  and  to  charge  not  over  $2.50  per  1,000  cubic  feet  for  gas  fur- 
nished. Franchise  subject  to  the  judgment  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  works  as  to  the  quality  of  gas  offered  for  sale  and  as  to  the  use 
of  streets  for  laying  pipes,  (yonsti-uction  to  begin  within  one  year 
after  passage  of  the  act  conferring  this  franchise  or  its  approval  by 
Congress.  Gas  to  be  supplied  to  consumers  within  two  years  after 
the  beginning  of  construction.  Two  and  one-half  per  cent  of  gross 
receipte  to  be  paid  annually  to  the  government  of  the  Territory. 

Act  43  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1903  grants  a  franchise,  not  exclusive, 
to  H.  M.  Von  Holt  and  associates,  successors,  and  assigns,  to  construct 
and  operate  a  single  or  double  track  railroad  on  the  island  of  Kauai, 
from  Kekaha,  in  Waimea,  to  Hanalei,  with  the  necessary  switches, 
turn-outs,  stations,  power  houses,  electrical  appliances,  etc.,  to  be 
operated  by  steam,  electricity,  or  compressed  air,  or  all  of  such  motive 
powers,  with  right  of  eminent  domain  to  acquire  private  lands  for  the 
necessary  use  of  such  railway.  Construction  must  begin  within  two 
years  from  the  date  of  approval  of  act  43,  or  its  approval  by  the  Con- 
gress, and  10  miles  must  be  completed  ana  ecjuippea  with  rolling  stock 
within  two  years  from  such   beginning  ot   construction.     Railroad 

?roperty  free  from  taxation  for  five  years  after  construction  is  begun, 
'erm  oif  franchise,  thirty  years. 

Act  48  of  the  Session  Laws  of  1903  confers  a  new  franchise,  not 
exclusive,  on  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Company  (Limited),  whose  former 
franchise,  which  was  an  exclusive  one,  expired  May  3, 1903.  The  act 
grants  the  right  to  the  company  for  thirty-five  years  to  manufacture 
and  sell  electric  current  for  light,  power,  and  other  uses  in  the  island 
of  Oahu;  to  erect  and  maintain  sucn  poles  and  wires  and  other  appli- 
ances that  may  be  necessary  to  the  said  business  along,  over,  and  under 
public  highways;  to  erect  and  maintain  lamps  and  lamp-posts  thereon, 
and  to  maintain  its  present  power  house  in  Honolulu,  and  to  erect  and 
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operate  other  power  bouses  and  stations  as  may  be  necessary;  to  charge 
not  more  than  20  cents  per  kilowatt  hour  or  1,000  watt-hours,  except 
a  minimum  charge  of  $2  a  month  to  consumers  of  electricity  for  light- 
ing, and  to  borrow  money  and  mortgage  its  property  therefor.  Two 
and  one-half  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts  to  be  paid  to  the  government 
of  the  Territory. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

Cocoanut  Island,  in  Hilo  Bay,  island  of  Hawaii,  has  been  reserved 
as  a  quarantine  station.  The  i^ederal  authorities  do  not  desire  it  for 
this  purpose,  but  prefer  another  locality  on  the  main  shore  which  can 
be  obtained  without  expense  to  the  Federal  Government,  if  Cocoanut 
Island  should  be  reserved  by  authorit}-  as  a  free  public  pleasure  ground, 
which  has  been  its  aforetime  use.  1  recommend  that  this  reservation 
be  made. 

I  further  recommend  that  section  80  of  the  organic  act  be  so  amended 
that  the  governor  may  suspend  any  officer  in  regard  to  the  removal  of 
whom  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  senate  is  necessary  until  the  next 
succeeding  session  of  the  senate,  and  may,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
auditor,  appoint  some  one  to  fill  the  office  in  question  pro  tempore  until 
the  question  of  the  removal  of  the  suspended  officer  is  settled;  such 
officer  not  to  be  entitled  to  pay  for  the  period  of  his  suspension  in  case 
of  his  ultimate  removal  by  the  governor  and  the  senate,  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, that  the  governor  may  remove  any  of  such  officers  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  senate. 

That  warrants  of  the  auditor  be  required  for  payment  of  legislative 
expenses,  with  authority  in  the  auditor  to  refuse  such  warrants  unless 
satisfied  that  charges  for  service  or  material  correspond  to  prevailing 
prices  for  such  work  or  material. 

That  the  Federal  Government  assist  the  Territory  in  the  scientific 
study  of  leprosy  and  investigation  of  measures  and  remedies  for  its 
cure  and  amelioration. 

That  section  65  of  the  organic  act  be  so  amended  that  bonds  and 
other  instruments  of  indebtedness  authorized  by  the  Territory  may  be 
made  redeemable  in  ten  years  instead  of  five,  as  now  limited,  and  may 
be  made  payable  in  twenty,  twenty-five,  or  thirty  years  instead  of 
fifteen,  as  now  required. 

That  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  calendar  year  previous  to  a  gen- 
eral election  and  before  the  end  of  such  year  be  made  a  prerequisite 
for  registration  for  voting  at  such  general  election,  except  taxes  upon 
assessments  that  have  been  appealSi  from  and  are  in  litigation  at  the 
time  of  registration  of  voters. 

That  section  54  of  the  organic  act  be  so  amended  that  the  governor 
shall  not  be  required  to  call  an  extra  session  of  the  legislature  for  con- 
sideration of  appropriations  for  the  necessary  current  expenses  of  car- 
rying on  the  government  and  meeting  its  legal  obligations  in  case  of 
tne  failure  of  the  legislature  to  make  such  appropriations  in  the  regu- 
lar session,  and  that  in  case  of  such  failure  tne  last  appropriation  bills 
for  such  purposes  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  reappropriated. 

That  a  tariff  duty  on  foreign  coffee  of  2  or  3  cents  a  pound  be  estab- 
lished. 

That  a  limited  immigration  of  Chinese  laborers  to  the  Territory  be 
permitted,  conditioned  upon  their  engaging  only  in  agricultural,  mill, 
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and  domestic  work  for  hire  during  their  stay,  and  subject  to  deporta- 
tion at  their  own  expense  upon  their  ceasing  to  do  so. 

Treaty  recognition  of  autnority  in  Chinese  consuls  accredited  to  the 
Territory  to  administer  the  estates  of  Chinese  citizens  dying  intestate 
in  the  Territory. 

That  an  expert  forester  be  maintained  in  the  Territory  for  a  suflS- 
cient  time  for  him,  acting  with  the  Territorial  board  or  commissioner 
of  agriculture  and  forestry,  to  organize  a  system  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  management  of  Hawaiian  forests. 

That  the  Federal  Government  assume  the  management  of  Hawaiian 
light-houses  and  the  improvement  and  care  of  Hawaiian  harbors,  or  in 
the  alternative,  transfer  of  the  customs  revenue  received  at  the  ports 
of  entry  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  a  portion  sufficient  for  these  pur- 
poses to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

That  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  Territory  in  the  management  of 
light-houses  and  the  improvement  and  care  of  harbors  from  and  after 
June  14,  1900,  be  refunded  by  the  Federal  Government. 

That  buildings  for  the  offices  of  Federal  officials  be  erected  in  Hono- 
lulu and  Hilo. 

That  a  breakwater  be  constructed  for  the  protection  of  Hilo  Harbor, 
Hawaii. 

Estimates  for  apjrropriations. 

HARBOR    IMPROVEMENTS. 

Expense  of  widening  channel,  Honolulu  Harbor,  and  dredging  channel 

and  harbor  to  a  depth  of  34  feet,  low  water $260, 000 

Maintenance  of  buoys 6, 000 

Construction  of  breakwater,  Hilo  Harbor 1, 000, 000 

Dredging  of  projecting  coral  and  sand  spits,  Pearl  Harbor 100, 000 

Total 1,356,000 

LIOIIT-IIOUSES. 

Sites  suggested  for  lights  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands^  vnth  probable  cost  of  structure  and 
dwelling^  without  lantern  or  apparatus^  as  recommended  by  Lieut.  Commander  Hugh 
Rodman^  U.  S.  Navy, 


Locality. 


Visible. 


Island  of  Hawaii: 

Kauhola 

Honokaa  Point 

Laupahoehoe  Point 

Alia,  known  locally  as 

Pepeekeo  Point. 
Paukaa  Point 

Southeast  Hilo  Bay ... 
Southwest  Hilo  Bay. . . 

Cape  Kumukahi , 

Keauhou 

Punaluu 

Honuapo 

Ka  lae 

Kealakekua  Bay 

Kailua , 

Fisherman's  Point,  or 
Keahole  Point. 

Kawaihae 

Mahukona , 


Miles, 
18 


Structure. 


Trestle 


Stone . . 
....do. 


.do. 
.do. 


Post 

....do 

Stone 

do 

do 

do 

Trestle  or  stone. 

Stone 

do 

do 


Trestle  or  stone. 
Stone 


Cost. 


$1,500 


1,000 
1,500 


2,000 

1,500 

250 

250 

2,500 

2,000 


1,600 
1,000 
1,000 
2,000 

500 


Remarks. 


Present  structure  shows  light  10  miles, 
to  mark  Kauhola  reef:  would  mark 
channel  between  Hawaii  and  Maui 
if  enlarged. 

White. 

White  (present  structure  would  an- 
swer, but  hard  to  see;  stone  is  bet- 
ter). 

White  flash  (present  structure  would 
have  to  be  altered). 

Green  (present  structure  would  have 
to  be  altered) . 

Red. 

Red  (present  arrangement  is  good). 

White. 
Do. 

White  (present  structure  is  good). 
Do. 

White. 
Do. 
Do. 

Red. 

Red  (present  structure  would  do). 
Red  (present  structure  is  good). 
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Locality. 

Visible. 

Structure. 

Cost. 

Remarks. 

Island  of  Maul: 

KaulklHead 

MiUs. 
15 
12 
12 

10 
5 
12 
12 

10 
5 
10 

15 

10 
15 
10 

10 

10 

20 
10 
10 
10 
15 
10 
5 
15 

Stone 

12.500 
2.000 
1.600 

2,000 

150 

2.000 

2,600 

2.500 

250 

1,500 

2,000 

1.000 
2,500 
2,000 

5,000 

500 

5.000 
1.500 
1,500 
1,500 
1,000 
1,000 

250 
2.000 

260 

White. 

Nuu 

do 

Red. 

Southwest  Cape,  East 
Maui,  site  of  Klnau 
Light. 

Molokinl  Island 

Trestle 

White  (present  tresUe  no  good;  old). 
Red. 

Stone 

Makena 

Post 

White. 

Lahaina 

Trestle 

Do. 

Northwest  Point  West 

Stone 

Red. 

Maui. 
Kahului  Harbor 

Trestle 

White;  range,  red  in  front 
Red. 

Do 

Post 

Keanae  Point 

Stone 

White. 

Island  of  Molokai: 

Hala  wa  Point  or  Kapu- 
upoi  Point. 

Leper  Settlement 

LaeoKallio 

.      .do 

Do. 

Trestle 

Red. 

Stone 

White. 

Lae  o  Ka  Laau 

Trestle 

White  (present  structure  should  be 
moved  to  show  up  channel). 

Red  (range  lights  in  harbor  could  be 
continued). 

White. 

Kaunakakai 

Stone  on  reef.... 
Trestle    

Pukoo  Harbor 

Island  of  Oahu: 

Makapuu  Point 

Mokapu  Peninsula 

Kahufcu  Point 

Stone 

White  flash. 

do .    .      .    . 

Red. 

do 

White. 

Kaena  Point 

do 

Red. 

Barbers  Point 

do 

White  (present  structure  would  do). 
White;  range. 
Red;  range. 
Do. 

Pearl  Harbor       

do 

Do 

Post 

Honolulu 

Stone 

Do 

Post 

Green;  range. 

White:  red  sector  (present  structure 
would  do) . 

White. 

Diamond  Head 

12 

12 
10 

5 
15 

5 
12 

16 
10 

15 
10 

Trestle 

Island  of  Kauai: 

Northeast  Point  Kauai. 

Stone 

1.500 
1,000 

250 
2,000 

250 
1,600 

1,500 

Hanalei 

Trestle 

White;  range,  red  in  front. 
Red. 

Do 

Post 

Mana  Point 

Trestle 

White. 

Waimea 

Post 

Do. 

Ukula  Point,  Hanapepe 

Bay. 
Makahuena  Point 

Trestle 

Red. 

do 

White. 

Nawiliwili 

do 

Red  ( present  trestle  would  do;  change 

color  of  it). 
White. 
Red. 

Island  of  Niihau: 

Lehua  or  Egg  Island. . . 
Cape  Kawaihoa 

Stone 2,500 

do 1,500 

Total 

74.400 

In  addition  to  these  there  should  be  about  10  or  15  post  lights  at  plan- 
tation landings  and  in  some  of  the  small  harbors,  that  will  cost  $150  to 
$250,  and  about  20  to  25  large  buoys  and  15  small  ones. 

The  exact  location  of  the  lights  can  only  be  selected  after  an  exam- 
ination has  been  made  of  the  different  points. 

The  estimates  given  for  structures  will  fully  cover  the  cost  of  lights 
(without  lanterns  or  apparatus)  and  dwellings. 

These  suggestions  for  lights  have  been  made  after  a  personal  inspec- 
tion of  each  locality  and  consultation  with  masters  of^ vessels  directly 
concerned. 

An  abundance  of  keepers  can  be  obtained  for  $25  to  $30  a  month. 

An  appropriation  of  $75,000  for  lights  and  dwellings  (lanterns  and 
apparatus  not  included)  and  $25,000  for  buoys  would  be  ample. 

There  is  no  difficult  engineering  required.  Nearly  all  sites  for  lights 
are  sufficiently  elevated,  so  that  no  tall  structures  are  necessary. 

Maintenance  of  present  light-houses • $14,000 
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NEW  BUILDINOS. 


Federal  building,  Honolulu 1,000,000 

Federal  building,  Hilo 100,000 

I  would  recommend  that  such  sites  of  light-houses  and  dwellings  of 
keepers  as  may  be  decided  on  be  transferred  to  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  section  91  of  the  organic  act. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

Sanford  B.  Dole, 
Oover^nor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
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REPORT 

OP  THS 

GOVERNOR  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 


Executive  Chambeb, 
Honolulu^  Hawaii^  September  7,  190^. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on 
affairs  in  Hawaii  for  1904: 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  among  the  most  isolated  of  the  political 
subdivisions  of  the  United  States,  but  by  no  means  the  smallest  or  least 
important,  for  has  it  not  upset  the  claim  of  the  famous  Bajr  State  to  be 
the  ''  Hub,"  in  that  a  circle  drawn  with  the  Island  of  Hawaii  as  a  center 
shows  the  Philippines  on  the  circumference  to  the  west  and  the  city  of 
Boston  just  on  tne  edge  to  the  east,  and  there  are  those  who  ascribe 
certain  opposition  to  expansion  to  this  fact. 

Hawaii  is  not  an  insular  possession,  but  an  integral  part  of  the  Union, 
organized  as  a  Territory,  with  as  large  a  measure  of  self-government 
as  has  ever  been  granted  by  Congress,  and  it  is  destined  to  play  an 
important  part  in  American  supremacy  of  the  Pacific. 

NUMBER  OF  ISLANDS  AND  LOCATIONS. 

The  Territory  is  composed  of  eight  principal  islands,  with  an  area 
of  6,640  square  miles — 580  square  miles  more  than  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  combined — located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  some  22^  north 
of  the  equator,  2,100  miles  from  San  Francisco,  and  3,340  miles  from 
Japan,  at  a  point  which  every  one  of  that  endless  line  of  steamers  must 
pass  that  will  soon  be  carrying,  through  the  Panama  Canal,  an  immense 
traffic  between  the  Atlantic  ports  of  Europe  and  America  and  the 
Orient;  commerce  that  needs  no  vivid  imagination  to  recognize  will 
far  surpass  that  of  the  entire  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  the  impulse  of  which 
is  already  felt  in  the  rapid  increase  of  length  and  draft  or  steamers  now 
calling  at  Honolulu. 

RESOURCES. 

A  study  of  these  pages  will  show  that  the  resources  of  this  Territory 
are  almost  entirely  agricultural.  Owing  to  volcanic  origin  there  are 
no  minerals  and  the  forests  furnish  no  lumber.  Su^ar  is  the  main 
product  and  the  article  which  follows  shows  clearly  its  importance. 
Kice  has  for  years  stood  second,  but  the  restriction  of  Chinese  immi- 
gration and  competition  with  Louisiana  have  crippled  its  production. 
Coffee  at  one  time  bid  fair  to  take  second  place  in  our  exports,  but  the 
tremendous  increase  in  the  world's  production  of  coffee  and  lack  of 
protection  has  caused  such  a  fall  in  the  market  value  that  many  fields 
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were  abandoned  as  unprofitable.  Undoubtedly  Hawaii's  opportunities 
for  development  consist  in  the  products  from  tropical  plants  or  vines 
which  can  not  be  grown  in  the  temperate  zone — such  as  sugar,  coffee^ 
pineapples,  vanilla,  ^uava  jellies,  sisal,  etc. 

The  government  lands  are  managed  by  a  commissioner  of  public 
lands,  through  whose  courtesy  the  following  detailed  report  is  obtained. 
The  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  lands  are  by  law  to  be  applied  to  the 
redemption  of  the  Territory's  bonded  debt. 

The  best  asset  of  the  Territory  is  the  unbroken  record  of  its  people 
in  meeting  every  public  obligation.  No  matter  what  changes  have 
occurred  or  what  element  was  in  control,  there  has  never  been  even  a 
technical  default. 

Another  asset  of  great  value  is  illustrated  b\'  the  taxes  collected  and 
the  willingness  with  which  they  are  paid.  The  large  corporations, 
principally  those  dealing  in  sugar,  pay  over  50  per  cent  of  the  taxes 
received,  and  the  revenue  from  the  tax  on  personal  property  almost 
equals  that  on  real.  Both  facts  illustrate  a  recognition  on  the  part  of 
the  people  that  the  government  must  be  supported  and  shows  a  dispo- 
sition to  assist  that  surpasses  that  of  most  communities. 

CLIMATE. 

The  climate  is  unexcelled,  and  owing  to  the  trade  winds  and  ocean 
currents,  it  can  not  be  compared  with  other  points  of  the  same  latitude 
or  isotherm. 

TEMPERATURE. 

The  temperature  varies  from  an  annual  average  of  74^  on  the  sea- 
shore and  64^  on  the  high  land  to  32°  on  the  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains,  which  are  otten  snowclad. 

RAIN. 

The  range  of  rainfall  is  from  a  few  inches  per  annum  on  the  dry 
and  deserted  lava-covered  areas  on  the  lee  side  to  some  400  inches  or 
more  in  special  localities  on  the  well  watered  and  wooded  slopes  to  the 
windward. 

HEALTH. 

During  the  year  the  Territory  has  been  fortunate  in  av  oiding  all 
epidemics,  though  there  have  been  a  few  isolated  sporadic  cases  of 
bubonic  plague. 

By  a  reference  to  the  article  on  the  health  conditions  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii,  it  will  be  seen  how  peculiarly  important  our  relations 
are  to  the  question  of  health  and  how  seriously  they  affect  the  com- 
merce of  the  Pacific.  The  Panama  Canal  is  now  a  certainty,  and  it  is 
therefore  none  too  soon  to  prepare  Honolulu  for  the  increased  com- 
merce it  will  bring.  Tropical  diseases  prevalent  at  the  Isthmus  are 
now  unknown  in  Hawaii,  and  our  experience  with  Oriental  diseases 
shows  they  find  a  ready  culture  under  our  equable  climatic  conditions. 
That  the  port  of  Honolulu  should  be  clean  concerns  not  only  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii,  but  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  btates,  and 
to  keep  it  so  there  should  be  every  assistance  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    In  order  that  this  problem  may  be  approached  satisfacto- 
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rily,  it  has  been  very  properly  suggested  by  the  chamber  of  commerce 
that  Congress  authorize  the  President  to  appoint  a  commission,  to 
consist  of  the  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  Manne-Hospital  Service,  a 
United  States  engmeer  connected  with  the  War  Department,  and  tne 
local  president  of  the  board  of  health,  to  study  the  situation  on  the 
ground  here  and  report  to  Congress  whatever  changes  in  Quarantine 
regulation  or  regulations  and  methods  of  local  authority  or  public  works 
they  may  deem  advisable  for  bettering  the  health  conditions  of  this  port. 
Such  a  plan  could  not  but  be  beneficial  to  American  interests. 

POPULATION. 

The  last  census,  of  1900,  gave  Hawaii  a  population  of  154,001,  and 
it  is  estimated  that  those  who  have  left  the  islands  offset  the  arrivals. 
In  1902  there  were  12,550  registered  voters.  The  or^nic  act  allows 
practically  universal  suffrage,  there  being  no  restriction  on  even  the 
wards  of  the  Territory  at  the  leper  settlement,  while  the  natives  were 
not  required  to  understand  the  English  language  in  order  to  qualify 
as  voters,  although  compulsory  education  has  existed  here  since  1850, 
and  English  has  been  the  onlv  language  taught  in  the  public  schools 
since  1887. 

HISTORY. 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  a  new  unde- 
veloped region  or  that  the  people  are  ignorant.  Kamehameha  III 
voluntarily  gave  the  people  tneir  magna  charta  in  1839,  and  history 
shows  few  such  instances  of  unselfish  surrender  of  arbitrary  authority 
and  power. 

The  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  was  first  recognized  as  an  independent 
nation  in  1843,  and  continued  as  such  until  annexed  by  treaty  in  1898. 
It  was  then  absorbed  by  the  United  States,  whose  Constitution  was 
immediately  enforced  and  such  laws  as  did  not  conflict  were  continued 
until  Congress  could  act. 

ORGANIZATION. 

On  June  14,  1900,  the  so-called  organic  act  took  effect.  Since  then 
the  Territory  has  been  subject  to  the  full  result  of  American  tariff  and 
coastwise  laws,  surrendering  its  former  postal  and  customs  revenues 
to  the  Federal  Government.  This  act  was  wisely  drawn  with  a  view 
to  as  little  change  as  possible  from  the  former  conditions  to  the  new. 
There  are  now  no  municipal  nor  county  subdivisions.  The  same 
departments  and  offices  that  existed  under  the  Republic  of  Hawaii 
were  in  most  instances  continued. 

DEPARTMENTS. 

There  is  a  department  of  public  works,  which  has  charge  of  roads, 
bridges,  wharves,  public  buildings,  waterworks,  sewer  systems,  public 
lighting  plants,  etc.,  throughout  the  whole  group,  and  under  which 
practically  all  internal  improvements  are  conducted. 

There  is  a  board  of  health,  in  charge  of  the  leper  settlement  and  the 
inspection  of  fish,  meat,  and  other  foods  for  sale.  It  supervises  the 
collection  of  vital  statistics  for  the  whole  Territory  and  is  given  ample 
authority  in  case  of  epidemic.    The  board  has  constantly  to  supervise 
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thfi  sanitary  conditioo  of  every  locality,  and  is  doing  much  to  incul- 
cate a  high  public  standard  of  cleanliness. 

There  is  a  police  department,  under  a  high  sheriff,  with  deputy 
sheriffs  on  eacn  island,  described  in  detail  hereafter. 

A  judiciary  system  exists,  with  a  supreme  court  of  three  judges, 
whose  decisions  are  final.  There  are  six  circuit  courts,  practically 
one  on  each  island;  and  district  or  police  courts  for  each  of  the  sub- 
divisions of  the  main  six  circuits. 

A  board  of  education,  which  carries  on  the  work  of  the  graded 

gublic  schools,  was  established  under  the  Monarchy,  and  its  records 
ave  always  been  a  source  of  great  pride. 

A  treasury  department,  in  charge  of  the  collection  of  the  entire 
funds  of  the  Territory,  either  from  taxes  or  any  other  revenue,  has 
charge  of  our  financial  affairs.  In  this  department  there  is  a  tax 
bureau,  with  an  assessor  and  collector  for  each  of  the  islands  or  main 
subdivisions.  Under  this  department  also  falls  the  recorder's  duties, 
with  a  single  oflSce  located  innonolulu.  The  treasurer  supervises  all 
corporations,  banks,  and  insumnce  companies. 

An  auditing  department  does  all  the  bookkeeping  and  checks  all 
vouchers  and  accounts. 

COUNTY   GOVERNMENT. 

While  the  present  system  of  government  is  both  economical  and 
simple,  it  appears  to  offer  more  advantages  to  the  island  of  Oahu  and 
the  city  of  Honolulu,  where,  from  necessitv,  nearly  all  authority 
centers.  From  this  there  has  grown  up  a  feeling  of  discontent  in  the 
outer  districts,  and  instead  of  attempting  to  better  the  present  con- 
ditions, and  make  through  the  legislature  changes  from  time  to  time 
to  provide  a  more  thorough  service,  there  has  developed  a  general 
desire  for  county  government,  which  it  is  thought  will  be  a  panacea 
for  all  diflSculties.  Just  how  municipalities  or  counties  are  to  be 
organized  is  not  yet  clear.  Few,  if  any,  communities  in  the  United 
States  have  been  confronted  with  so  difficult  a  task.  A  de  facto  active 
Territorial  government,  succeeding  one  in  which  for  years  has  been 
centered  the  functions  of  both  city,  county,  and  State,  with  all  the 
prerogatives  and  powers  necessary  thereto,  whose  securities  have  been 
sold  and  the  proceeds  disbursed  in  the  building  of  local  waterworks, 
sewer  systems,  and  other  internal  improvements,  some  of  which  are 
revenue  producing,  is  now  desired  to  be  cut  up,  with  considerable  of 
its  revenue  and  property  turned  over,  to  elect  county  officials.  The 
legislature  of  1903  succeeded  in  passing  a  measure  of  this  kind,  but 
after  an  existence  of  thirteen  days  a  decision  of  the  supreme  court  was 
reached  declaring  that  attempt  illegal.  At  the  last  special  session  of 
the  legislature,  oy  joint  resolution,  the  executive  was  requested  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  draft  a  new  county  act,  and  it  is  now  at  work 
preparing  such  an  act  to  be  submitted  to  the  legislature  in  February, 
1905. 

lABOR  CONDITIONS. 

As  the  sugar  and  rice  industries  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  only 
ones  employing  agricultural  or  other  laborers  in  large  numbers,  the 
needs  or  the  Territory  in  respect  to  the  numbers,  nationality,  and 
kinds  of  immigmnts  desired  reflect  to  a  lar^e  extent  the  needs  of  those 
t^o  industries.     At  the  present  time  there  is,  outside  of  the  sugar  and 
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rice  industries,  very  little  room  for  the  employment  of  undkilled  labor- 
ers. In  time  to  come  other  induntries  may  be  established  which  may 
employ  a  uuml>er  of  laborei>i,  but  thei'e  is  now  a  necessity  for  only 
suc*n  class  of  laborers  as  can  be  utilized  in  the  cane  and  rice  fields  anH 
in  other  bi*anches  of  the  sugar  business. 

The  conditions  which  exist  here  render  it  impemtive  for  the  preser- 
vation of  the  industries  established  that  laboi^ers  be  brought  from 
abroad. 

Most  tropical  sugar-growing  countries  either  possess  an  indigenous 
laboring  population,  available  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  or 
have  within  eas}'  reach  people  who  are  readily  obtainable  for  tropical 
field  work,  and  w  hose  physique  and  constitution  enable  them  to  under- 
take such  field  work  without  fear  of  injury  to  their  health. 

There  is  not  such  an  indigenous  population  here  to  supply  the  demands, 
and  the  tendency  of  the  native  population  is  not  toward  field  work. 
They  make  good  mechanics,  ana  a  portion  of  these  are  engaged  in  a 
variet}'  of  trades,  but  agricultural  labor  appears  to  be  distiisteful  to 
them,  and  the  number  employed  on  sugar  estates  is  small.  This  being 
so,  it  has  for  many  years  been  necessary  to  promote  iumiigi-ation  of 
field  laborers  to  the  islands,  and  many  countries  have  been  drnwn  from. 
There  has  been  regularly  conducted  emignition  from  Germany,  Nor- 
way and  Sweden,  Azores,  Madeira,  Portugjil,  Galicia,  China,  Japan, 
and  Porto  Rico,  besides  which  British,  Americans,  Italians,  and  negroes 
(from  the  United  States)  have  come  in  small  numbers. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  and  later  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii, 
immigration  from  European  countries  was  assisted  by  the  government 
and  industrial  interests  of  Hawaii.  Since  annexation  to  the  United 
States  it  has  entirel}"  ceased,  as  assisted  immigration  is  prohibited  by 
the  United  States  immigration  laws,  and  it  is  quite  impossible  to  direct 
a  voluntary  immigration  from  Europe  direct  to. Hawaii,  the  great 
distance  and  expense  of  transportation  being  insurmountable  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  such  voluntary  immigration. 

So  far  as  the  Europeans  and  Americans  are  concerned,  it  has,  with 
one  exception,  been  tound  that  the}'  were  unfitted  for  tropical  field 
work;  they  could  not  and  would  not  perform  it,  and  never  for  long 
labored  as  ''field  hands.''  The  one  exception  noted  is  that  of  the 
Portuguese  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores,  who  showed  themselves 
capable  of  performing  good  field  work.  The  improved  condition  of 
their  own  countries  no  longer  necessitating  emigration,  these  people 
show  no  disposition  now  to  come  to  the  islands,  and  even  if  they  were 
willing  to  emigrate  to  Hawaii  the  laws  of  the  United  States  would 
hinder  them  from  receiving  that  assistance  without  which  emigration 
would  be  for  them  impossible.  And  here  it  maj^  be  stated  that  if 
other  Europeans  can  be  found  who  could  endure  labor  in  the  cane 
fields  of  Hawaii,  the  immigration  laws  would  render  them  unable. 
The  geographical  position  of  these  islands  and  the  great  distances 
which  such  emigrants  would  have  to  travel  would  necessitate  their 
being  assisted  in  ways  which  are  prohibited  by  the  laws,  as  they  can 
not  themselves  meet  the  cost.  Of  the  Portuguese  who  originally  came 
to  Hawaii  as  assisted  emigrants,  those  who  did  not  go  to  the  mainland 
have  so  prospered  that  now  they  do  not  engage  to  an}'  large  extent  as 
plantation  laborers,  and  their  children,  by  the  aid  of  the  excellent 
Hawaiian  free-school  system,  have  fitted  tliemselves  for  more  conge- 
nial occupation  than  field  labor  affords. 
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It  has  sometimes  been  argued  that  the  Hawaiin  sugar  industry  is  in 
exactly  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  Southern  States,  and  that  if 
the  latter  can  supply  their  labor  needs,  Hawaii  should  be  able  to  do 
the  same.  This,  however,  is  wholly  misleading  and  untrue.  If  Hawaii 
had  a  large  indigenous  population  such  as  exists  in  the  Southern  States, 
and  if  Hawaii  could  draw  upon  the  large  streams  of  immigration 
entering  the  United  States,  from  which  to  supply  its  requirements,  as 
does  that  section,  then  such  a  comparison  might  be  made.  If  there 
were  no  indigenous  population  upon  which  the  Southern  States  could 
draw  to  supply  the  labor  required  in  the  fields,  and  were  the}'  wholly 
dependent  upon  Italian  and  other  European  immigration  for  labor, 
they  would  stand  in  relation  to  Europe  geographically  as  does  Hawaii 
in  relation  to  Asia.  Furthermore,  while  there  is  a  stream  of  Italian 
and  European  immigration  from  which  the  Southern  States  can  supply 
their  needs,  the  great  distance  to  Hawaii,  coupled  with  the  rigorous 
laws  against  assisted  immigration  makes  it  impossible  for  Hawaii  to 
hope  for  relief  from  that  source,  even  if  such  immigrants  could  stand 
the  climate,  which  is  far  more  trying  than  is  that  of  the  South.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  the  Hawaiin  Islands  are  situate  south  of  the 
Tro{)ic  of  Cancer  between  the  nineteenth  and  twenty -first  degrees  of 
longitude,  consequently  on  or  about  the  same  level  with,  for  instance. 
Vera  Cruz,  Manzanillo,  Hongkong,  Bombay  and  Burmah,  Cuba,  For- 
mosa, and  Mexico  City. 

The  impossibility  of  securing  a  sufficient  supply  of  Hawaiian  or 
other  laborers  able  to  endure  the  work  in  cane  fields  forced  the  planters 
of  these  islands  into  a  reliance  on  China  and  Japan  for  the  necessary 
supply.  The  Chinese  have  always  proved  themselves  to  be  a  law- 
abiding,  docile,  and  industrious  people,  but  the  United  States  exclu- 
sion laws  shut  out  this  nationality  from  Hawaii  as  soon  as  annexation 
became  an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  only  present  practicable  source 
of  supply  is  elapan,  though  a  small  number  nave  come  from  Korea. 

Since  the  annexation  of  these  islands  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  supply  of  agricultural  field  laborers  has  been  verv  great. 
Chinese  are  absolutely  prohibited,  and  while  the  Japanese  still  come, 
the  number  of  immigrant  laborers  hardlv  balances  the  number  of 
Chinese  and  Japanese  who  return  monthly  to  their  homes,  and  the 
scarcity  of  labor  has  enhanced  its  value. 

There  exists  in  the  minds  of  some,  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  nature 
of  field  work  in  a  tropical  cane  field,  the  impression  that  white  men 
can  perform  the  work,  and  that  the  proper  way  to  conduct  a  sugar 
plantation  is  to  divide  the  land  into  small  lots  and  give  them  to  white 
men  to  cultivate  instead  of  doing  the  work  of  cultivation  by  day 
laborers  working  for  a  wage  under  one  controlling  management. 

A  list  of  the  nationalities  that  have  tried  field  work  in  Haw^aii  has 
already  been  given.  To-day  there  are  no  white  men  laboring  in  cane 
fields  here.  Those  who  have  tried  it  have  never  stayed  by  it  for  any 
length  of  time,  and  abundant  evidence  is  forthcoming  that  the  white 
man  can  not  and  will  not  stand  the  work  of  tropical  cane  fields. 

Some  little  time  ago  the  management  of  the  Ewa  plantation,  on  the 
island  of  Oahu,  decided  to  experiment  with  American  farmers.  Fif- 
teen families  of  highlv  respectable  people  were  carefully  selected  in 
the  Western  States,  ana  all  tneir  expenses  paid  to  the  plantation,  where 
houses  had  been  erected  for  them,  each  with  a  garden  patch  surround- 
ing it,  and  where  a  large  patch  of  '^common  land"  had  been  set  apart 
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for  their  use  as  pasture  for  such  stock  as  they  desired  to  keep.  Here 
they  were  given  lots  to  cultivate  in  cane,  and  every  help  was  rendered 
in  the  way  of  plowing  and  preparing  their  fields,  out  notwithstanding 
this  and  all  the  Ewa  Plantation  Company  expended  on  this  effort  to 
raise  cane  by  white  farmers,  these  people  were  not  able  to  perform 
the  necessary  labor,  and  they  drifted  away  by  degrees,  so  that  m  about 
a  year  none  of  the  fifteen  families  was  left.  Other  experiments  of  a 
similar  nature  have  been  made  with  like  results. 

In  connection  with  the  question  of  ^'homesteading"  and  of  encour- 
aging small  farming,  it  is  proper  here  to  point  out  that  all  the  lands 
cultivated  by  plantation  companies,  who  find  it  necessary  to  irrigate 
because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  minfall,  were  either  arid  wastes  or 
poor  pasture  lands  l^fore  they  were  acquired  by  these  companies,  who 
sank  artesian  wells,  established  expensive  pumping  plants,  or  con- 
structed extensive  water  ditches  and  pipe  lines,  anci  at  great  cost 
Eoured  water  over  the  lands  and  made  agriculture  thereon  a  possi- 
ility.  If  development  by  homesteads  onl}^  had  been  possible  the 
lands  which  are  now  cane  fields  would  be  in  their  primitive  condition, 
because  their  irrigation  was  only  rendered  possible  b}"  the  investment 
of  a  large  amount  of  capital. 

With  the  largely  increased  world  production  of  sugar,  it  is  onlj' 
with  difficulty  that  cane  can  be  grown  here  with  a  profit.  The  remote- 
ness of  these  islands  from  the  world's  market  ancl  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion are  factors  to  be  contended  with. 

It  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  the  agricultui*al  interests  of  these 
islands  if  the  United  States  immigration  laws  could  be  so  amended  aa 
to  permit  the  assisting  of  a  desirable  class  of  Portuguese  laborers  from 
the  Azores  or  neighboring  islands,  or  if  there  could  be  a  modification 
of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act  permitting  the  immigration  to  these 
islands  of  a  limited  number  of  Chinese  agricultural  laborers,  such 
laborers  to  be  restricted  to  agricultural  labor  and  domestic  service, 
and  strictly  prohibited  from  engaging  in  mechanical  and  mercantile 

f)ursuits;  such  immigration  to  be  so  regulated  that  the  identity  of  each 
aborer  may  be  ascertained  and  a  record  kept  thereof,  and  that  he  may 
be  required  at  the  end  of  from  three  to  five  years  from  the  date  of  his 
arrival  in  these  islands  to  depart  therefrom,  and  that  such  laborer  be 
not  permitted  to  go  from  these  islands  to  the  mainland.  The  organic 
act  takes  care  of  this  now.  No  Chinese -can  go  to  the  mainland  from 
Hawaii. 

Under  the  existing  laws  of  immigration  it  is  impossible  for  Hawaii 
to  get  immigrant  classes  from  Europe  or  other  occidental  countries. 
Hawaii  is  5,000  miles  from  the  pomt  where  the  great  numbers  of 
immigrants  land  in  the  United  States.  Hawaiian  interests  have  tried 
the  experiment  of  bringing  immigrants  from  Atlantic  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  Hawaii,  and  have  failed.  We  are  therefore  forced 
to  take  immigrants  from  the  Orient  or  go  without,  and  to  go  without 
means  the  ruin  of  Hawaiian  industries,  a  condition  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  permit,  much  less  to  exist,  as  it 
certainly  would  be  making  a  failure  of  the  industrial  situation  in 
Hawaii  by  the  continued  application  of  such  a  drastic  measure.  No 
class  of  American  citizens  would  be  injured  by  the  special  legislation 
above  referred  to,  permitting  a  restricted  immigration  of  field  laborers 
from  China;  on  the  contrary,  the  interests  of  all  Hawaiian  citizens  and 
producers  as  well  as  of  the  planters  themselves  would  be  furthered 
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by  such  legislation.  The  i)opulation  thus  created  would  increase  the 
Hawaiian  market  for  American  products  and  be  for  the  direct  interests 
of  workmen  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  all  industries  supplying  goods 
to  the  Territor}^,  while  it  would  not  be  a  competing  element  upon  the 
mainland. 

By  the  acquisition  of  distant  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  domain 
of  tne  United  States  is  extended  in  such  a  degree  that  in  making  laws 
existing  conditions  should  be  recognized.  In  matters  of  immigration, 
the  restrictions  which  are  required  for  the  protection  of  the  main- 
land may  be  very  injurious  lor  distant  possessions,  and  a  distinc- 
tion should  be  made  by  special  legislation  so  that  classes  not  desired 
on  the  mainland  can  be  excluded,  and  the  distant  possessions  provided 
for  as  their  needs  may  require. 

GENERAL  FINANCES. 

The  finances  of  the  Territoiy  of  Hawaii  are  in  better  shape  to-day 
than  they  have  been  since  the  date  of  annexation  by  the  United  States. 
Prior  to  that  time  these  islands  were  in  receipt  of  an  annual  revenue 
Approximating  1^3,000,000.  The  diversion  of  the  customs  and  postal 
revenues  caused  a  material  reduction.  Notwithstanding  this  loss  the 
^expenses  of  the  Territory  were  maintained  upon  their  former  basis. 
There  had  been  no  reduction  in  the  number  of  employees  or  the  cur- 
rent expense  in  any  single  department,  and  in  many  cases  the  functions 
of  various  departments  had  been  extended.  In  an  effort  to  supply  this 
-deficiency  an  income  tax  had  been  passed  and  every  source  of  revenue 
had  been  closely  scrutinized,  the  assessed  values  of  all  properties 
raised,  and  the  whole  system  of  direct  taxation  largely  increased. 
Still  this  was  insufficient  to  meet  the  requirements,  and,  of  late,  each 
vear  brought  deficiencies  which  were  met  by  anticipating  the  income. 
Such  a  condition  of  affairs  could  not  be  maintained,  and  it  necessitated 
a  special  session  of  the  legislature  in  the  spring  of  190^1:.  This  session 
lasted  only  twelve  days,  and  it  did  most  effective  work  in  reducing  the 
amount  of  expenditures  that  had  been  previously  authorized  and  in 
<5urtailing  the  departments  in  every  direction.  The  result  is  that, 
beginning  with  the  1st  day  of  July,  1904:,  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  endmg  June  30,  1905,  will  be  slightly  under  $2,000,000,  while  a 
conservative  estimate  of  the  Territory's  revenue  for  the  same  period 
is  some  $200,000  in  excess. 

As  the  Territory  is  unable  to  borrow  money  to  cover  any  temporary 
deficit  it  must  pay  cash  as  it  goes,  or  issue  warrants,  to  be  reaeemed 
as  the  income  is  collected,  for  bonds  can  only  be  issued,  ps  provided 
by  the  organic  act,  for  certain  public  improvements,  with  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  large  collection  of  taxes  in  Novem- 
ber last  year  had  been  exhausted  by  January  of  this  year  and  the 
issuing  of  warrants  has  been  continued  from  that  time,  the  expendi- 
tures have  now  been  so  reduced  that  by  November  next  every  out- 
standing warrant  will  be  paid  and  a  considerable  balance  of  excess 
applied  toward  the  deficiencies  of  the  previous  years.  Thus,  in  the 
•coming  year,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  issue  so  large  an  amount  of 
warrants,  and  gradually  the  Territory  will  be  reestablished  on  an  abso- 
lutely cash  basis. 
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At  the  present  time  the  total  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory 
does  not  exceed  2i  per  cent  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory^ 
and  by  I'eference  to  the  article  following  on  this  same  subject  by  t&e 
treasurer  of  the  Territory  will  be  found  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
bonded  debt. 

CHINESE   FUND. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  governor  of  the  Territory  some 
mention  was  made  in  reference  to  this  matter,  and  it  was  shown  that 
in  the  changes  brought  about  by  annexation  and  the  abrogation  by 
Congress  of  all  laws  relating  to  Chinese  immigration  the  matter  of 
the  disposal  of  this  fund  was  left  unprovided  for  and  necessitated  local 
legislation.  An  act  ''to  provide  for  the  c^ro,  custody,  control,  and 
payment  of  $155,546.70,  being  the  money  now  in  the  possession  of  the 
treasurer  of  the  Territory  designated  and  known  as  the  *  Chinese 
fund,"'  passed  the  legislature  and  was  approved  April  28,  11»03. 

Bv  June  30,  1903,  there  had  been  paid  to  the  claimants  in  accortiance 

with  this  act $89,968.80 

During  the  present  fiscal  year,  ending  June  30, 1904,  there  hai*  been  paid.     66, 179.  75 

A  total  of 1 46, 148. 05 

Leaving  an  unpaid  balance  of 19, 389. 65 

But  in  order  that  a  full  understanding  in  reference  to  this  matter 
may  be  gained,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  fund  before  the  passage 
of  the  aforesaid  act. 

Prior  to  annexation,  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  maintained  and  oper- 
ated a  postal  savings  bank.  Ihere  was  also  in  existence  a  hoara  of 
immigration,  with  a  paid  secretary,  who  received  the  payments  made 
by  the  Chinese  laborers  who  had  been  admitted  under  the  provisions 
of  previoush^  existing  laws,  by  which  they  were  required  to  work  as 
agricultural  laborers,  mill  hands,  or  domestic  servants,  and  to  pav  a 
part  of  their  wages  to  the  Government  toward  a  fund  to  be  usecf  in 
sending  them  out  of  the  country  whenever  they  should  cease  so  to 
work.  This  fund  was  deposited  in  the  postal  savings  bank  to  the 
credit  of  the  board  of  immigration,  in  a  separate  account  with  each 
laborer. 

Congress  in  its  act  to  organize  this  Territory  abolished  the  board 
of  immigration  and  the  postal  savings  bank,  making  provision,  how- 
ever, for  the  payment  ot  all  deposits  therein.  As  these  accounts  were 
made  up  and  closed,  there  being  no  law  for  the  custody  and  control 
of  this  fund,  the  money  was  turned  over  to  Mr.  Wray  Taylor,  the 
former  secretaiy  of  the  board  of  immigration,  and  then  employed  by 
the  Territory  as  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  who,  from 
his  intimate  knowledge  of  the  records  and  affairs  of  the  board  of  im- 
migration, was  expected  to  pay  out  the  money  as  it  was  called  for  by 
the  claimants.  Part  of  this  money  was  deposited  in  the  First  National 
Bank  and  part  was  placed  in  a  separate  compartment  in  the  vaults 
of  the  treasury. 

In  September,  1902,  former  treasurer  of  the  Territory,  W.  H.Wright, 
absconded,  and  it  was  found  he  had  taken  considerable  money  from 
this  Chinese  fund.  In  December,  1902,  Mr.  Taylor  left  the  country 
for  a  short  vacation  and,  not  returning,  it  was  found  that  he  also  was 
short  in  his  accounts  with  the  Chinese  fund. 
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From  the  meager  records  and  inadequate  books  kept  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  best  ei^imate  that  can  be  made  is  as  follows: 


In  February,  1903,  the  unpaid  claims  amounted  to $173, 481. 25 

Wrkht's  shortage $16,883.05 

Taylor'B  shortage 1,051.50 

Total 17,934.55 

Balance  in  the  treaaury  vaults  and  in  the  bank  of 191, 415. 80 

mentioned  in  the  act  passed  by  the  Territorial  legislature. 

Thus  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  covering  the  shortages,  the 
matter  being  left  open  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  the  pass  books  of 
the  laborers  had  been  lost  or  destroyed  and  the  claimants  themselves 
have  disappeared. 

FIRE   CLAIMS. 

The  court  of  claims  final  awards  for  the  fire  originated  during  the 
epidemic  of  bubonic  plague  amounted  to  1^1,473,173. 

The  legislature  of  1901  recognized  the  entire  inability  of  the  Terri- 
tory to  meet  these  claims,  yet  as  an  earnest  of  good  faith  it  made  an 
appropriation  of  $1,500,000  from  moneys  not  otnerwise  appropriated 
and  provided  that  the  moneys  from  the  United  States  Government  as 
refund  of  interest  on  the  $4,000,000  of  bonds  assumed  at  the  time  of 
annexation  should  at  least  be  applied  to  the  pavment  of  these  claims. 

Not  long  after  $140,000  was  received  from  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  part  payment  of  the  interest  advanced  by  the  Territory. 
In  order  to  make  an  even  10  per  cent  payment  on  the  total  claims 
there  was  taken  from  the  Treasury  an  additional  $7,317.30.  Thus  at 
the  timfe  the  matter  was  taken  betore  Congress  there  was  a  balance 
unpaid  of  $1,325,855.70. 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  26, 1903,  provision  was  made 
for  the  payment  from  the  Federal  Treasury  of  |l, 000,000,  and  the 
Territorial  treasurer  was  authorized  to  issue  5  per  cent  fire-claim  bonds 
for  the  payment  of  the  remaining  $325,855.70. 

Cash  statement f  fire  claims. 

1903. 

Accrued  interest $140,000.00 

Transfer  of  cash  from  treasury 7, 317.  30 

Cash  received  from  sale  of  162  fire-claim  bonds  at  par 162, 000. 00 

Total  cash  received  to  June  30,  1903 1309,317.30 

Warrants  paid  by  treasurer  to  June  30, 1903 304, 584. 57 

Balance  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1903 4,732.73 

1904. 

Received  from  sale  of  153  bonds  at  par  to  June  30,  1904. ..  $153, 000. 00 
Received  refund  of  interest  from  United  States  Govern- 
ment        11,589.83 

Total  receipts  to  June  30, 1904 169,322.56 

Warrants  paid  to  June  30,  1904 155,139.60 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1904 14,182.96 

Outstanding  unpaid  claims 13, 448. 83 
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Thus  there  is  now  an  excess  of  cash  in  this  fund  of  $734.13,  and  there  are  11  bonds 
unsold  in  the  hands  of  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  out  of  the  issue  of  $326,000 
authorized.  When  the  suits  pending  are  disposed  of  a  final  settlement  can  be  made 
and  the  whole  matter  closed. 

EMBEZZLEMENT. 

Shortl}'  after  the  present  administration  was  inau^rated,  andparthr 
due  to  the  consequent  changes,  several  embezzlement  by  public  officials 
were  discovered  b}'  the  new  heads  of  departments,  a  detailed  statement 
of  which  can  be  found  in  the  descriptive  article  on  the  auditor's  depart- 
ment by  J.  H.  Fisher. 

In  every  case  the  emplo^^ees  were  at  once  submitted  to  a  searching 
examination  and  immediat(Bly  put  under  arrest. 

The  laws  of  the  Territory  regarding  embezzlement  have  not  been 
clear.  At  the  special  session  of  the  legislature  this  was  corrected, 
but,  as  no  law  can  be  retroactive,  it  is  doubtful  in  some  cases  whether 
convictions  can  be  secured. 

At  present  bonds  have,  in  some  instances,  been  required  by  the 
heads  of  departments  without  anv  law  of  authorization,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  next  session  of  the  legislature  will  remedy  this  b}'  passing  an 
act  reauiring  bonds  to  be  furnished  by  all  officials,  high  or  low,  that 
have  the  handling  of  an}-  of  the  Territory's  funds. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE    MATTERS. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  Mr.  Roy  H.  Chamberlain,  collector  of 
internal  revenue,  I  am  enabled  to  present  the  following  statement  of 
receipts  and  disbursements  of  the  office  of  internal  revenue  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Hawaii  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904: 

Receipt  from  various  sources. 

Collections  on  lists $2, 846. 34 

Fermented  liquors 14, 470. 00 

Distilled  liquors  (tax  paid) 6, 177.  72 

Cigars  and  cigarettes 860. 02 

Tobacco  and  snuff 2, 873. 94 

Special  taxes 17,  756.  78 

Playing  cards  (tax  paid) -. 642. 90 

Documentary  stamps  (post-stamping  documents) 5. 12 

Total  receipts 44,632.82 

ADDENDA. 

Source  of  ''Special  tax'^  collections, as  above,  and  number  of  special-tax  payers: 

Rectifiers  of  not  less  than  500  barrels  per  annum 3 

Retail  liquor  dealers 452 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 47 

Brewers  of  500  barrels  or  more  per  annum 1 

Wholesale  dealers  in  malt  liquors 19 

Retail  dealers  in  malt  liquors 61 

Wholesale  dealers  in  colored  oleomargarine 2 

Manufacturers  of  cigars 1 

Manufacturers  of  playing  cards 1 

Total  special-tax  payers 587 

No  special  tax  is  required  to  be  paid  by  manufacturers  of  cigars  or 
playing  cards,  but  they  are  required  to  register  with  this  department 
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and  do  business  under  its  surveillance,  stamping  their  products  accord- 
ing to  law.  Total  disbursements,  including  salaries  and  incidental 
expenses,  $10,810.07. 

INTERNAL  IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Holloway,  whose  article  on  the  public  works  department 
is  presented  herewith,  not  only  describes  the  department,  but  gives  a 
detailed  account  of  the  work  of  this  nature  done  within  tne  Territor3\ 

LIGHT- HOUSES. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  on  January  1  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  took  over  the 
nineteen  light-houses  which  had  been  maintained  since  annexation  by 
the  Territorial  government,  as  yet  there  has  been  little  or  nothing 
done  to  improve  the  service  and  the  light-houses  themselves  are  in 
much  the  same  condition  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  regard  to 
repairs  and  improvements. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  l>y  the  President,  taking  over  the  sites 
of  all  such  light-houses  as  were  located  on  Government  property,  but 
the  service  is  hampered  from  the  fact  that  under  the  law  no  repairs 
can  be  made  until  the  title  of  the  land  has  been  passed  upon  by  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  In  order  to  submit  these 
titles  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  it  is  necessary  to  have  abstracts 
made,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  Light-House  Board  has  no  funds  avail- 
able for  this  purpose. 

The  service  was  never  up  to  the  standard  of  the  United  States,  and 
although  the  Territory  readily  turned  over  to  Conunander  Niblack,  of 
the  United  States  Navy,  in  charge  of  the  light-house  service  on  these 
islands,  all  the  data  that  it  had,  yet  there  were  no  archives,  books, 
drawings,  documents,  or  models,  as  the  lights  had  been  added  to  from 
time  to  time  by  appropriations  from  the  local  legislature,  and  such 
alterations  and  repairs  had  been  made  as  were  found  necessary. 

It  is  understood  that  an  invoice  of  modern  lenses  and  lamps  has  been 
received,  and  a  shipment  of  buoys  is  en  route,  so  that  some  improve- 
ments are  anticipated  in  the  aids  to  navigation. 

It  is  highly  essential  that  those  who  are  responsible  for  this  service 
should  realize  that  the  methods  applicable  to  long-established  light- 
house districts  on  the  mainland  are  entirely  inadequate  and  inapplicable 
to  the  present  conditions  here.  An  appropriation  of  ^300,000  should 
be  immediately  available  for  this  district;  another  $30,000  should  be 
added  for  the  maintenance  of  the  service.  A  light-house  tender  is 
absolutelv  essential  for  the  service,  and  would  be  economy  for  the 
Federal  (jovernment. 

The  needs  of  this  service  are  very  great.  The  Builders  and  Traders' 
Exchange,  of  Honolulu,  in  a  petition  to  the  Territory's  Delegate  to 
Congress  last  September,  started  that  the  light-houses  in  the  Honolulu 
entrance  channel  are  not  of  a  standard  required  by  the  importance  of 
trans-Pacific  commerce. 

The  Hilo  Board  of  Trade  requests  that  $10,000  be  appropriated  for 
the  erection  of  a  light-house  at  Leleiwi  Point,  and  their  communica- 
tion, which  is  published  in  the  Appendix,  gives  many  strong  reasons 
for  such  appropriation. 
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The  Wailuku  Improvement  Association  asks  that  suitable  lights  be 
erected  at  certain  points  on  the  coasts  of  Maui,  Molokai  and  Lianai. 
It  also  urges  the  immediate  reconstruction  of  the  Lahaina  light^  in 
order  that  it  may  not  be  confused  with  other  lights  in  that  vicinity, 
all  of  which  appears  more  fully  in  the  association's  communication 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix.  Patriotic  Americans  traversing 
the  Pacific  can  not  yet  take  pride  in  this  service. 

PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

Of  the  public  buildings  owned  by  the  Federal  Government  all,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  were  taken  over  from  the  Territory  at  the  time  of 
annexation. 

The  custom-house,  located  at  the  wharf,  is  a  coral  and  stone  build- 
ing which  is  not  adequate  for  the  increased  sorvk^e  of  that  department. 

The  post-office  is  a  concrete  building  fairly  well  located  in  the  center 
of  town,  but  poorly  armnged,  and  it  should  be  supplanted  by  a  much 
larger  building. 

No  provision  was  ever  made  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Federal 
courts,  and  they  are  now  occupying  part  of  the  Territory's  judiciary 
building,  without  any  return  to  the  Territory,  and  the  space  can  ill  be 
spared. 

The  internal-revenue  department  occupies,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Territory  and  without  compensation,  a  portion  of  the  basement  of 
the  executive  building. 

ARMY   BUILDINGS. 

The  Engineer  Corps  stationed  here  by  the  War  Department  occupies 
a  number  of  wooden  sheds  hastil}^  erected  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish 
war,  which  would  do  more  credit  to  a  stock  yard  than  the  housing  of 
Federal  troops. 

NAVY  BUILDINGS. 

The  buildings  erected  by  the  Navy  Department  consist  of  a  small 
wooden  office  building  and  the  coal  sheds.  The  recent  arrival  of 
Marine  Corps  necessitated  the  removal  of  the  coal  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  men  in  the  sheds. 

TERRITORIAL   BUILDINGS. 

The  Territorial  buildings  consist  of  an  executive  building,  which  is 
used  as  a  legislative  hall  and  for  administration  purposes.  It  is  not  well 
arranged  for  the  latter.  The  judiciar^^  building  provides  for  the  judi- 
cial department,  the  Federal  courts,  as  well  as  some  of  the  admin- 
ist^tive  departments,  such  as  the  tax  office,  recorder's  office,  and  the 
board  of  education.  This  building  is  very  badly  in  need  of  repair  and 
is  very  much  overcrowded. 

Few  public  buildings  exist  on  the  other  islands  other  than  schools 
and  court-houses. 

PRIVATE   BUILDINGS, 

Within  the  last  few  years  there  have  been  many  substantial  build- 
ings erected  in  Honolulu,  and  in  no  other  phase  has  the  progress  since 
annexation  been  more  marked. 
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The  largest  and  mo^t  pretentious  is  that  of  the  Alexander  Young 
Hotel,  a  structure  covering  42,320  square  feet,  six  and  eight  stories, 
said  to  have  cost  $1,600,000. 

Hackfeld  &  Co.,  sugar  factors,  completed  in  1902  their  magnificent 
new  office  building,  costing  over  $250,000. 

The  '"Boston  Building,"  containing  offices,  was  finished  in  1901,  at 
an  expenditure  of  nearly  $100,000,  without  estimating  the  vakie  of 
the  land. 

The  '"Mclntyre  Building,"  containing  the  First  National  Bank,  cost 
in  construction  over  $56,000. 

Lewers  &  Cooke,  lumber  dealers,  built  their  new  office  building  in 
the  latter  part  of  1901,  at  a  total  outlay  of  $130,000. 

The  Odd  Fellows'  new  building  has  just  been  completed  at  a  con- 
struction outlay  of  $75,000. 

FISHERIES. 

As  far  back  as  1839,  at  the  time  when  all  the  lands  and  appurte- 
nances were  the  absolute  possession  of  the  monarch,  Kamehameha  II 
issued  a  proclamation,  which  had  the  effect  of  law,  giving  to  the 
chiefs,  who  held  for  him  large  tracts  of  land,  fishing  rights  adjoining 
their  lands  and  running  sometimes  for  a  space  of  3  miles  mto  the  ocean. 

At  the  great  division  of  lands  in  the  latter  forties,  a  land  commis- 
sion was  appointed  to  examine  into  the  titles  and  carry  out  the  division 
between  the  monarch,  the  chiefs,  and  the  common  people.  This  land 
commission  recognized  the  fishing  rights,  and  the  various  legislatures 
from  time  to  time  have  enacted  laws  recognizing  the  right  of  the 
owner  of  the  land  to  these  fishing  privileges,  of  which  there  are  two 
classes — first,  those  which  are  described  by  metes  and  bounds  in  land 
awards,  and  secondly,  those  whose  boundaries  have  been  handed  down 
by  tradition  from  time  immemorial.  Thus  the  waters  surrounding 
these  islands  have  at  no  time  in  the  past  been  free. 

By  reference  to  the  article  on  the  attorney -general's  department  it 
will  be  noted  that  Congress  abrogated  all  exclusive  fishing  rights;  but 
in  order  to  protect  vested  rights,  if  any  existed,  providea  that  all 
claims  must  be  filed  within  two  years,  and  that  thev  should  be  adju- 
dicated in  the  courts  of  this  Territory,  and  if  it  should  be  proven  they 
were  vested  rights,  then  the  Territory  must  proceed  to  condemn  and 
pay,  from  money  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  such  fisheries,  so 
that  the  same  may  be  free  to  the  public. 

Owing  to  the  high  price  and  large  consumption  of  fish  by  the  people 
of  these  islands  these  rights  are  of  great  value;  in  some  instances  they 
are  of  more  value  than  the  land  itself.  There  are  at  least  150  fishing 
privileges  in  the  Territory,  i'ncluding  almost  all  the  waters  surrounding 
the  islands,  while  but  82  claims  have  been  filed  within  the  two  years 
allowed  by  the  organic  act. 

The  matter  was  taken  to  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  which 
decided  that  as  these  rights  were  granted  by  a  general  act  of  the  legis- 
lature they  were  merely  privileges  and  could  be  set  aside  by  any  future 
feneral  act,  and  thus  the  claimants  had  no  vested  rights  in  the  fisheries, 
he  claimants,  however,  were  not  satisfied,  and  a  case  where  there  was 
an  award  granting  fishing  rights  by  metes  and  bounds  was  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  which  in  May  of  this  year 
gendered  a  decision  reversing  the  Territorial  supreme  court  and  uphold- 
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ing  the  theory  of  vested  right.  During  argument  it  was  admitted  by 
the  court  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  Congress  liad  the  authority  to 
place  a  limit  upon  the  time  wherein  claimants  must  bring  suit  or  lose 
their  vested  right.  Since  this  decision  not  only  the  successful  appel- 
lant, but  probabl}'  others  have  taken  possession  of  their  rights  and 
prohibited  general  fishing  within  their  bounds,  the  Territory  being,  of 
course,  helpless  in  the  matter. 

The  Territorial  officials  are  proceeding  to  bring  all  of  these  claims 
to  trial  to  ascertain  whether  the  claimants  can  prove  their  right  to 
the  fishing  privileges  by  competent  evidence  and,  upon  such  claim 
being  proved,  to  bring  condemnation  proceedings  as  required  by  the 
organic  act. 

The  Territory,  however,  is  absolutely  unable  to  meet  the  payment 
of  these  claims  as  prescribed  by  Congress.  There  is  already  a  defi- 
ciency, and  it  is  impossible  to  say  when  there  will  be  funds  unappro- 
priated. In  the  meantime,  however,  these  private  owners,  owing  to 
the  result  of  the  litigation,  will  undoubtedly  keep  possession  of  their 
fishing  privileges,  and,  if  it  is  desired  by  Congress  that  they  should 
be  free  to  all,  it  seems  impossible  to  accomplish  this  without  the  pay- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  the  value  of  these  claims. 

IMMEDIATE   LEGISLATION. 

There  has  been  no  amendment  to  the  organic  act  since  it  was  passed 
in  1900,  while  by  reference  to  acts  creating  other  Territories  it  will 
be  seen  that  Congress  has  ever  been  willing  to  make  such  amendments 
as  changed  conditions  require. 

In  order  to  obtain  as  widespread  an  expression  of  opinion  as  possi- 
ble on  the  new  legislation  needed,  requests  were  sent  out  to  various 
commercial  bodies  of  the  Territory,  the  responses  to  which  are  of 
interest  and  are  found  in  full  in  the  Appendix. 

A.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Honolulu. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Honolulu. 

C.  Merchants'  Association,  Honolulu. 

D.  Board  of  Trade,  Hilo. 

E.  Improvement  Avssociation,  Wailuku,  Maui. 

First.  By  far  the  most  important  question  which  concerns  the  future 
of  these  islands  is  the  need  of  some  modification  of  the  immigration 
laws  in  order  to  provide  labor  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  Territory 
to  the  fullest  extent.  By  reference,  the  article  on  sugar,  with  the 
remarks  on  labor  conditions  which  precede,  make  it  evident  that  unless 
some  modification  can  be  obtained,  the  progress  of  these  islands  will 
be  checked.  Notwithstanding  the  large  number  of  Orientals  that  com- 
pose our  population,  it  is  evident  from  the  school  statistics  that  we 
are  not  being  Asiaticized.  The  conditions  here  differ  entirely  from 
those  which  affect  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and  provision  for  a  limited 
number  of  Orientals  to  work  in  the  cane  and  rice  fields  of  these  islands 
need  not  necessarily  antagonize  those  who  believe  in  restricted  immi- 
gration. The  immigration  laws  in  reference  to  the  entrance  of  Chinese 
are  already  in  force  in  these  islands,  and  those  here  are  not  allowed  to 
enter  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast.  Thus  provision  could  easily  be 
made  for  a  limited  number  under  restrictions  requiring  their  return 
at  the  end  of  a  given  number  of  years  and  confining  them  entirely  to 
these  islands. 
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Second.  Next  in  point  of  importance  is  the  removal  of  the  restric- 
tion in  the  leasing  of  agricultural  Iand8.  At  present  the  Territory 
can  lease  no  agricultural  lands  for  more  than  five  years,  while  certain 
crops,  such  as  sisal  (a  description  of  which  appears  in  the  following 
pages),  takes  four  years  to  mature  its  tii'st  crop,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  anyone  to  undertake  such  a  venture  on  leased  lands,  with  the 
prospect  of  having  the  result  of  four  years  out  of  tive  of  his  labor  sold 
at  public  auction. 

If  Congress  is  unwilling  to  modify  this,  the  only  other  course  to 
pursue  to  increase  the  wealth  of  these  islands  is  to  sell  the  land  out- 
right and  cease  the  leasing  of  it,  which  would  enable  a  man  with  small 
capital  to  undertake  enterprises  which  would  otherwise  be  prohibited, 
and  at  the  same  time  render  the  Territory  much  needed  revenue  in 
addition  to  its  taxes. 

Third.  Section  80  of  the  organic  act  should  be  amended  so  that  the 
governor  may  remove  any  officer  appointed  by  him.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  practical  administration.  Ine  responsibility  for  a  high  stand- 
ard of  efficiency  in  the  Territory  is  placed  entirely  upon  the  executive, 
and  yet,  under  the  organic  act,  he  can  not  remove  a  prison  inspector 
or  the  head  of  a  department  whose  usefulness  has  ceased.  To  meet 
this  situation  precedents  have  now  to  be  established  of  requiring 
resignations  in  advance,  which  can  not  be  considered  satisfactory. 

Fourth.  The  return  by  Congress  of  the  armory  site  for  Territorial 
use. 

Prior  to  annexation  there  existed  a  national  guard  of  Hawaii,  which 
had  a  rough  armory  building  located  on  a  piece  of  Government  prop- 
erty just  m  the  rear  of  the  executive  building — an  ideal  site,  as  its 
proximitjr  rendered  the  guard  of  great  assistance  in  case  of  insurrec- 
tion or  not.  At  the  time  of  annexation,  owing  to  the  needs  of  the 
War  Department  during  the  Spanish  war,  this  site,  with  the  buildings 
thereon,  was  taken  by  the  War  Department  as  an  army  reservation, 
part  of  which  has  since  been  used  by  the  Quartermaster's  Department. 

It  would  greatly  assist  in  fostering  the  national  guard  in  Hawaii  if 
this  site  could  be  turned  over  to  the  Territorial  government  for  the 
erection  of  an  armory  and  as  a  parade  ground  for  the  guard.  There 
is  available  an  appropriation  by  the  Territory  of  $75,000  for  such  a 
building.  If  favorable  action  can  be  taken  by  Congress  on  this  matter 
early  in  its  session  this  appropriation  would  still  be  available  and  it 
would  be  in  conformity  with  tne  active  interest  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  taking  in  raising  the  standard  of  the  National  Guard  through- 
out the  Union. 

Fifth.  That  the  organic  act  be  so  amended  as  to  limit  the  session  of 
the  legislature  to  forty  days,  and  provide  at  the  same  time  for  a  yearly 
session;  also  requiring  that  each  session  of  the  legislature  should 
make  public  a  statement  of  its  expenditures,  and  that  the  treasurer  of 
the  Territory  be  prohibited  from  paying  out  any  money  without  proper 
and  sufficient  vouchers. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  amendment  should  be  made  to 
provide  for  annual  rather  than  biennial  appropriations.  This  change 
would  give  the  people  more  of  an  opportunity  to  keep  pace  with  the 
rapid  changes  that  are  taking  place;  would  make  for  keener  interest 
in  local  aflfeirs,  and  in  the  end  for  a  higher  standard  of  citizenship. 
It  would  make  the  Government  more  elastic,  and  as  the  members 
would  be  elected  for  two  years,  every  alternate  year  the  session  would 
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be  composed  of  precisely  the  same  members  as  ^t  the  preceding  868> 
sion.  This  would  be  wholesome  in  its  effect,  and  result  in  legisuition 
of  a  much  higher  class. 

NEEDED  APPROPRIATIONS. 

First.  Immediate  provision  should  be  made  by  Congress  for  the 
dredging  of  the  harbor  of  Honolulu. 

By  reference  to  the  article  on  commerce  it  will  be  seen  that  Hono- 
lulu stands  well  up  among  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  point  of  revenues  collected  and  tonnage.  Not  only  the  future  of 
the  Territory  but  that  of  the  whole  Union  will  be  affected  by  our 
commercial  supremacy  in  the  Pacific.  This  is  not  a  case  of  dredging 
a  harbor  that  is  annually  filled  up  with  silt,  but  only  that  of  increasing 
the  depth  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  draft  and  length  of  the 
steamers  crossing  the  Pacific.  Since  annexation  the  Territory,  at  its 
own  expense,  has  dredged  the  harbor,  and  only  last  year  cut  the  bar 
at  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  to  a  depth  of  35  feet,  and  thus  made  pro- 
vision for  all  vessels  up  to  that  time.  Since  then  the  Pacific  Mail 
Company  has  put  on  its  new  boats,  the  MmigoJIif  and  Manchuria^ 
whicn  it  now  finds  impossible  to  bring  into  the  harbor.  The  delay 
and  increased  expense  of  lightering  is  a  heavy  tax  on  commerce,  and 
it  would  seem  as  if  this  appropriation  should  be  made  in  the  interest 
of  the  through  commerce  that  passes  our  doors. 

Second.  An  appropriation  snould  be  made  by  Congress  refunding 
to  the  Territory  the  following  sums  expended  between  tJune  14,  1900, 
and  June  30, 1904,  as  shown  by  the  books  of  the  department  of  public 
works: 

Harbor  impro vementa  and  buoy? $11, 4S1 .  77 

Light-houses,  maintenance  and  repairs 31 ,  939.  99 

Dredging  Honohilu  Bar  and  Harbor,  exclusive  of  slips 131, 800. 31 

Thus  $175,222.07  was  expended  by  the  Territory  in  the  maintenance 
of  a  service  which  no  other  conimunity  in  the  union  has  ever  been 
expected  to  bear  by  direct  ttixation.  The  dredging  of  Honolulu  Har- 
bor was  felt  to  be  of  vital  necessity,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  light- 
houses was  simply  from  the  fact  that  the  people  of  this  Territory  when 
told  that  Congress  had  made  no  provision  for  this  service  were  humane 
enough  to  desire  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  not  only  of  Ameri- 
can bottoms,  but  in  the  vessels  of  all  nations  of  the  world. 

Third.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable  pub- 
lic building  in  Honolulu  for  a  Federal  court,  internal-revenue  office, 
and  post-office.  Failing  such  appropriation,  some  provision  should  be 
made  to  pay  rent  to  the  Territory  for  the  space  now  occupied  in  its 
buildings  by  the  Federal  departments,  as  is  aone  in  other  Territories. 

Fourth.  Provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  erection  of  a  suit- 
able public  building  in  Hilo,  where  the  post-office,  court-house,  and 
internal-revenue  office  can  be  located  together. 

Fifth.  For  the  making  of  a  survey  in  anticipation  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  breakwater  at  Hilo  I  recommend  the  appropriation  of  $10,000. 

Sixth.  No  greater  good  can  be  accomplished  by  Congress  in  any 
appropriation  that  is  made  by  the  Federal  Government  than  to  pro- 
vide a  fund  of  $50,000,  under  the  United  States  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ice, for  the  study  of  and  experiments  in  obtaining  a  cure  for  leprosy. 
From  the  beginning  mankind  has  been  cursed  with  this  disease,  which 
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has  baf9ed  all  science,  and  is  found  not  only  in  the  Philippines,  Porto 
Rico,  and  Hawaii,  but  in  many  of  the  States  and  cities  of  the  main- 
land. Were  such  an  attempt  successful,  not  only  would  great  credit 
accrue  to  the  American  people,  but  suflFering  and  sorrow  would  be 
relieved  throughout  the  world  to  an  extent  little  realized. 
Very  respectfully, 

G.  R.  Carter, 
Governor  of  the  Temtory  of  Hawaii, 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


DESCRIPTIOxNS  AND  REPORTS  OF  THE  VARIOUS  DEPARTMENTS 
OF  THE  GOVERNMENT  OF  HAWAII. 


HEALTH  CONDITIONS  OF  THE  TEBBITOBT  OF  HAWAn. 

By  L.  K.  Pink  HAM. 
HEALTH    AND   TRANS-PACIFIC   COMMERCE. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands,  particularly  the  island  of  Oahu  and  the  port 
of  Honolulu,  occupy  an  unparalleled  position  as  to  the  commerce  and 
travel  of  the  world.  Through  the  single  port  of  Honoluhi,  the  only 
safe  and  available  harbor  in  mid-Pacitic,  passes  an  enormous  and  rap- 
idly increasing  trans-Pacific  commerce — not  onlv  oriental  and  colonial 
tmvel,  but  the  ever-growing  number  of  ''around  the  world"  tmvelers. 
The  stay  of  these  great  steamers  in  port  is  short,  but  long  enough  to 
impose  upon  the  Territorial  government  an  unusual  responsibility  for 
not  only  local  health,  but  that  under  no  circumstances  shall  Honolulu 
become,  a  mid-ocean  center  for  the  reception  or  dissemination  of 
contagious  or  epidemic  diseases. 

The  United  States  quarantine  service  is  ever  vigilant  and  effective, 
and  is  provided  with  excellent  facilities,  soon  to  be  so  improved  as  to 
be  unexcelled  anywhere.  Passengers  and  employees,  when  once  per- 
mitted to  land,  are  subject  to  the  care  of  local  police  and  health 
authorities,  so  both  the  Federal  and  Territorial  authorities  have 
intimately  related  responsibilities. 

No  winter  ever  aids  in  stamping  out  disease.  A  never-ending  sum- 
mer renders  our  freedom  from  disease  purely  a  matter  of  the  continual 
application  of  sanitary  and  hygienic  measures,  at  never-ending 
expense,  vigilance,  and  responsibility. 

It  is  only  just  that  the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the 
United  States  Federal  Govermnent  should  recognize  these  facts  and 
realize  that  this  little  conmumity  is  meeting  a  burden  and  responsibility 
which  no  other  place  of  its  size  in  the  w^orld  is  called  upon  to  face. 

CONSISTENCE    AND   APPOINTMENTS. 

The  board  of  health  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  consists  of  seven 
members,  four  of  whom  are  laymen,  two  physicians,  and  the  attorney- 
general  ex  officio.  The  members  of  the  said  board  are  apjK)inted  by 
the  governor,  who  also  appoints  the  president,  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  senate  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  are  commissioned 
for  two  years.  All  of  the  members  of  the  said  board  serve  without 
pay,  except  the  president,  whose  salary  is  provided  by  the  legislature. 
The  president  presides  at  the  meetings  of  the  board.     In  case  of  his 
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absence  any  member  of  the  board  may  be  chosen  to  preside  over  the 
meetinj^  of  the  board.  The  board  appoints  its  secretary,  agents,  and 
physicians,  who  receive  such  compensation  for  their  services  as  is  pro- 
viaed  by  tne  legislature. 

The  personnel  of  the  board  of  health,  as  at  present  constituted,  is: 
Chas.  B.  Cooper,  M.  D.,  W.  H.  Mays,  M.  D.,  L.  Andrews,  esq., 
attorney -general,  M.  P.  Robinson,  esq.,  F.  C.  Smith,  esq.,  J.  C.  Lane, 
esq.,  L.  E.  Pinkham,  esq.,  president. 

DUTIES  OF  THE    BOARD  OF   HEALTH. 

The  board  has  general  charge,  oversight,  and  care  of  public  health, 
with  the  power  of  making  such  regulations  respecting  nuisances, 
sources  of  tilth,  causes  of  sickness,  and  interment  of  the  dead  as  it 
shall  judge  necessary  for  the  public  health  and  safety. 

The  board  is  required  to  make,  through  its  president,  an  annual 
report  to  the  governor. 

SCOPE   OF   THE   BOARD. 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  board  of  health  is  for  the  entire  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  including  segregation  of  lepers  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
leper  settlement  on  the  island  of  Molokai. 

OENERAL  HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  Territorj^  for  the  past  year  has  been  good, 
there  having  occurred  2,()54:  deaths  from  a  population  of  154,001,  an 
annual  death  rate  of  17.55  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

CARE   OF  THE   INDIGENT   SICK. 

The  indigent  sick  are  cared  for  in  the  Queen's  Hospital,  Leahi  Home 
for  Incurables,  and  the  Kapiolani  Maternity  Home,  all  quasi-public  insti- 
tutions. The  financial  reports  of  at  least  two  of  these  institutions  show 
that  they  have  been  an  aid  to  the  government  in  its  duties  to  the  indi- 
gent sick,  and  it  is  probable  this  same  fact  will  continue,  with  decreased 
appropriations,  revenues,  and  expense. 

In  eighteen  months  the  Queen's  Hospital  has  had  an  average  of  76 
indigent  patients  in  its  care  at  the  beginning  of  each  month.  A  new 
three-story  brick  building,  with  all  modern  improvements,  will  add 
greatly  to  the  usefulness  of  this  institution  when  completed. 

In  eighteen  months  the  Leahi  Home  has  had  an  average  of  24  indi- 
gent patients  in  its  care  at  the  beginning  of  each  monm.  This  is  a 
most  desirable  institution,  and  is  remarkably  situated,  in  a  climatic 
sense,  for  incurables.  It  is  believed  its  dry  climate,  perpetual  summer, 
and  protected  situation  render  the  cure  of  some  cases  of  consump- 
tion possible.  As  nearly  all  of  the  cases  are  absolutely  destitute  of 
means,  when  recovery  has  proceeded  so  far  they  can  no  longer  remain 
a  public  charge,  they  return  to  low  and  unfit  nutrition,  come  back,  and 
finally  succumb  to  the  disease. 

Although  the  legislature  provided  a  new  dispensary,  no  means  were 
furnished  with  which  to  run  it.  However,  generous  physicians 
tendered  their  free  services  and  charitable  citizens  contributed  funds, 
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SO  the  benefits  of  the  free  dispensary^  are  available  to  all  the  poor. 
Numerous  and  daily  calls  are  made  on  its  resources.  Its  office  is  open 
morning  and  afternoon. 

INSANE  ASrLUM. 

The  number  of  the  insane  has  slightl}'  increased  during  the  year, 
being  177  against  166  a  year  ago.  It  is  well  to  remark  here  that  the 
outdoor  life,  uninterrupted  through  the  year,  and  mild  relaxing 
climate  pertaining  to  our  islands,  affects  the  insane  in  a  marked  degree, 
rendering  them  remarkably  more  tmctable  and  less  violent  than  in  a 
more  rigorous  climate.  Of  the  several  new  buildings  provided  for  in 
the  loan  act,  the  executive  building  has  beeu  completed.  The  large 
dormitories  are  designed  by  the  architects  to  be  of  superior  sanitary 
construction  and  to  be  practically  fireproof.  Thev  will  soon  be  under 
construction.     Other  improvements  are  completed  or  contemplated. 

LEPROSY. 

A  spirit  of  contentment  has  prevailed  over  the  settlement  on  Molokai 
during  the  past  year,  which  it  is  hoped  ma}^  continue  for  a  Ibng 
period.  There  have  been  no  incidents  that  require  comment.  The 
particular  effort  of  the  year  has  been  that  of  Dr.  C.  B.  Cooper,  as  rep- 
resentative of  the  board  of  health,  to  bring  the  subject  of  the  scientific 
stud^y  and  treatment  of  leprosy  for  the  benefit  of  the  lepers  of  Hawaii 
forcibly  to  the  attention  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service  at  the  annual  conference  at  Washington 
June  3,  1904.  Doctor  Cooper  was  chairman  of  the  committee  on  lep- 
rosy. This  effort  was  supplemented  by  the  presentation  of  the  subject 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Atlantic 
City. 

Dr.  J.  T.  McDonald,  bacteriologist  and  pathologist  of  the  board  of 
health,  places  upon  record  additional  evidence  in  support  of  an  opinion 
expressed  by  him  that  no  patient  be  sent  to  a  segregated  leper  colony 
until  the  bacillus  of  leprosy,  the  sine  qua  non  of  the  disease,  has  been 
unmistakably  demonstrated  to  be  present  in  such  patient  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt.  During  the  past  year,  of  the  97  patients  sent  to 
Molokai  he  has  shown  the  bacillus  to  be  present  in  every  case  prior  to 
the  patients  being  officially  declared  lepers  bv  the  examining  board. 
Many  suspects  bear  such  slight  and  uncertain  evidence  of  the  disease 
that  it  would  be  a  manifest  injustice  to  declare  them  lepers  from  an 
ocular  inspection  alone,  without  the  crucial  test  of  microscopical  diag- 
nosis. Such  demonstration  is  by  no  means  an  easy  matter  in  this  class 
of  cases,  many  of  them  demanding  the  most  careful  and  repeated  tests; 
but  additional  experience  in  the  work  crystallizes  his  former  opinion 
into  a  settled  conviction  that  if  a  patient  really  has  the  disease,  of 
whatever  type,  the  skin,  at  least  in  some  slight  degree  and  on  some 

Kart  of  the  body,  will  show  a  lesion  in  which  the  bacillus  may  assuredly 
e  found. 

That  the  United  States  Government  owes  certain  financial  relief  in 
equity  toward  our  leper  charges  is  believed  by  many,  and  the  board 
or  health  issued  a  booklet  in  support  of  the  contention  which  is  hereby 
reprinted  for  preservation: 
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LEPR08  Y  IN  THE  HA  WAIIAN  ISLANDS— ITS  HUMANITARIAN  AND  FINANCIAL  B  URDEN— 
AN  UNPARALLELED  INSTANCE  OF  PUBLIC  PHILANTHROPY. 

[Issued  by  the  board  of  health  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.    Honolulu,  H.  T.    1904.] 

[SEAL.] 

LEPER   SETTLEMENT. 

The  leper  settlement  is  at  Kalaupapa  and  Kalawao,  island  of  Molokai.  Molokai 
is  very  sparsely  populated,  entirely  to  one  side  of  the  trans-Pacific  and  interisland 
travel,  and  travelers  and  tourists  are  not  brought  into  contact  or  sight  of  these 
unfortunates,  and  are  not  allowed  to  visit  the  settlement. 

Hawaii's  request. 

The  citizens  and  officials  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  believe  the  financial  burden 
of  leprosy,  and  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Treasury  is  unduly  profiting  from  these 
islands,  justify  them  in  asking — 

First.  Aid  in  the  scientific  study  and  treatment  of  leprosy,  now  beyond  our  means. 

Second.  Some  direct  or  indirect  adjustment  of  the  financial  arranj^ements  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  with  the  Federal  Treasury,  so  that  our  humanitarian  obligations 
may  be  properly  carried  on  without  the  present  undue  strain. 

CARE   OF   LEPERS. 

The  lepers  are  segregated  on  the  Island  of  Molokai,  on  a  seagirt  peninsula,  con- 
taining 6,348  acres,  of  extraordinary  scenic  beauty,  and  shut  out  from  communication 
with  the  outer  world  by  practically  impassable  perpendicular  cliffs,  ranging  from 
2,000  to  4,000  feet  high. 

Communication  by  sea  is  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  Territorial  government. 

The  settlement  is  conducted  on  the  lines  of  a  very  large  and  scattered  village  of 
private  cottages  and  possessions  for  those  physically  able  to  maintain  them.  The 
cottages  number  over  450.  There  are  hospitals  for  the  helpless,  and  boys'  and  girls 
homes.  Churches,  schools,  and  means  of  entertainment  are  provided.  Athletic 
sports  are  common.  Every  possible  means  is  used  to  remove  the  feeling  arising  from 
restraint.  Medical  attendance  is  (constant.  Members  of  both  sexes  of  religious 
orders  devote  themselves  to  the  care  of  these  unfortunates.  Every  provision  for 
support  and  comfort  is  made  free  of  cost.  No  service  is  required  of  those  able  to 
work.     Those  working  receive  suitable  money  remuneration. 

Leprosy  in  Hawaii,  statistics  aji  to  nationalties  affected,  cent^us  of  1900  and  1904. 

Lepers. 


Race. 


Popula 
:ion. 


opu 

"^^•-  1900.    i    1904. 


37, 635 

951 

764 

15,075 

10 

17 

5,893 

10 

12 

7,2^3  , 

5 

5 

63« 

4 

6 

2n,7(i2  ; 

34 

47 

61,115 

5 

154,031 

1,014 

856 

Native  Hawaiian 

Portuguese 

English,  German,  etc 

Americans : 

Negroes,  Malay,  etc 

Chinese 

Japenese 

Total 

THE   FINANCIAL    BURDEN    OF    LEPROSY     IN    THE   HAWAIIAN    ISLANDS    DISCLOSED    BY 
REPORTS   OF  THE   BOARD   OF    HEALTH. 

Expenditures  of  the  board  of  health  for  the  period  of  six-  years  ending  December  31,  1903. 

Care  of  leprosy $876,888.86 

Support,  sej^regation,  etc $840, 688.  86 

Transportation,  administration,  etc 36,  200. 00 

Ordinary  expenditnres 830, 064. 65 

Administration $108,  750. 08 

Sanitation 182,961.99 

Quarantine  service 35, 042. 29 

Government  physicians  and  medicines 144, 907. 44 

Care  of  insane 187, 507. 55 

Hospitals 1 70, 895.  30 

Extraordinary  expenditures  ( bubonic  plague  years,  1899-1900 ) 625, 000. 00 

Total 2,331,953.51 
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MOSQUITO  CAMPAIGN. 

While  not  a  board  of  health  matter,  the  chairmanship  of  the  citi- 
zens' mosquito  committee  devolves  on  the  president  of  the  board  of 
health.  The  work  of  the  past  year  has  fully  demonsti*ated  the  possi- 
bility of  miti^ting  to  a  great  extent  this  personal  annoyance  and 
vicious  dissemmator  of  disease.  It  is  hoped  citizens  of  Honolulu  will 
enable  us  to  continue  the  campaign  with  even  much  more  persistence, 
for  there  has  been  a  marked  aecrease  in  the  presence  of  mosquitoes. 

GENERAL   HEALTH. 

The  general  health  of  the  population  throughout  the  islands  for  the 
past  year  has  been  good.  The  dutv  of  the  board  of  health  is  to  con- 
serve public  health,  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  board  who  devote  so 
much  of  their  time  to  public  service  without  compensation  are  deserv- 
ing of  public  thanks  and  recognition. 


EDTJCATION  AND  THE  PX7BLIC  SCHOOLS. 

By  A.  T.  Atkinson. 

Education  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands  began  with  adults  rather  than 
with  the  children.  Between  the  years  of  1823  and  1827  a  peculiar 
svstem  of  schools  sprang  up,  which  spread  rapidly  over  the  islands  to 
the  remotest  villages  and  nourished  for  about  ten  years.  The  high 
chiefs,  with  their  mimediate  attendants,  were  the  first  pupils.  I^^ch 
chief  sent  the  most  proficient  scholars  in  his  retinue  to  his  different 
lands  as  teachers,  with  a  notice  to  his  tenants  to  attend  school.  The 
eagerness  of  the  people  to  acquire  the  novel  and  wonderful  arts  of 
reading  and  writing  was  intense,  and  almost  the  whole  population  of 
both  sexes  and  all  ages  went  to  school.  These  primitive  schools  at  the 
time  of  their  highest  prosperity  reached  the  number  of  900,  attended 
by  52,000  pupils,  mostly  adults. 

The  first  school  laws  were  enacted  in  1841  by  the  King  and  chiefs  in 
council.  School  agents  for  each  island,  with  a  general  superintendent 
over  the  whole,  were  to  be  appointed  bv  the  King  in  council.  The 
parents  in  each  village  were  to  elect  a  school  committee,  who  were  to 
act  in  conjunction  with  the  school  agent  in  regard  to  the  appointment 
and  support  of  teachers  and  the  erection  of  schoolhouses.  Teachers 
were  required  to  have  certificates  from  the  school  agent.  No  person 
born  since  1820,  who  could  not  read  and  write,  could  hold  any  office  or 
even  get  married.  Attendance  at  school  was  made  compulsorj^  on  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  14.  This  has  since  been  amended 
by  substituting  6  for  4  and  15  for  14  years. 

With  regard  to  the  average  knowledge  among  Hawaiian  pupils  as 
compared  to  elsewhere,  it  can  be  stated  without  contradiction  that  prac- 
ticallv  all  Haw^aiians  under  50  years  of  age  can  read  and  write  their 
own  language  and  that  nearly  all  Hawaiians  under  20  years  of  age  can 
read  and  write  English,  and  the  same  may  be  stated  of  the  Portuguese 
population. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  the  number  of  children  within 
school  age  attending  scnool  in  1880  was  70  per  cent,  in  1890  was  81 
per  cent,  and  in  1900  was  96  per  cent.  Of  Hawaiians,  98  per  cent 
attended  school  within  school  age;  part  Hawaiians,  99;  Hawaiian  born 
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foreigners,  94;  Portuguese,  85;  Japanese,  94;  Chinese,  92;  Otnd  of 
course  all  those  wlo  are  American,  British,  French,  and  German 
extraction  attended  school.  There  are  few  places  upon  the  face  of 
the  civilized  globe  where  so  many  children  of  school  age  attended 
school  for  the  full  session  of  the  year.  Our  year  begins  on  Septem- 
ber 1,  and  closes  on  June  30,  and  up  to  the  present  time,  for  a  period 
of  sixty-four  years,  there  has  never  been  a  oreak  in  the  constant  con- 
tinuation of  the  schools  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  whether  under  the 
Monarchy,  under  the  Independent  Republic,  or,  at  the  present  time,  as 
a  Territory  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a  record  which  is  phenomenal, 
and  greatly  to  the  credit  of  the  various  administrations  which  have 
had  charge  of  the  board  and  later  of  the  department. 

On  June  30,  1903,  the  total  enrollment  of  all  classes  of  schools  in 
the  Territory  was  18,415.  The  close  of  the  present  period,  June  30, 
1904,  shows  an  enrollment  of  19,299.  This  is  a  gain  of  884  pupils  for 
the  year.  Of  these,  10,457  were  males  and  8,842  were  females.  The 
enrollment  of  the  public  schools  has  advanced  from  13,793  to  14,467, 
an  increase  of  674;  that  of  the  private  schools  from  4,622  to  4,832,  an 
increase  of  210.  Last  year  there  was  an  increase  of  604  in  the  enroll- 
ment of  the  public  schools  and  of  293  in  the  private  schools.  Thus 
the  private  schools  have  fallen  off  in  comparison  with  the  public 
schools. 

There  are  in  all  204  schools  in  the  Territory,  of  which  147  are  public 
schools  supported  by  public  money,  and  57  are  private  schools  sup- 
ported by  trust  funds,  rents,  private  contributions,  and  fees.  At  last 
report  there  were  144  public  schools,  which  shows  an  increase  of  3, 
while  the  private  schools  were  listed  at  59  and  arc  now  listed  at  57. 
All  the  public  schools  of  the  Territory  from  the  high  school  and  nor- 
mal down  to  the  smallest  country  school  are  free  and  are  open  to  all 
population,  regardless  of  color  or  race.  Every  pupil  who  enters  the 
Territorial  public  schools  stands  upon  exactly  the  same  plane.  No 
race  and  no  color  is  considered.  The  American,  the  European  sits 
with  the  Malay,  the  Chinese,  and  the  Japanese?,  and  their  amusements 
on  the  playgrounds  are  conducted  upon  the  same  level  plane.  The 
schools  of  the  Territorv  are  making  the  population  come  to  a  level. 
It  is  an  amalgamation  of  races  which  probabl}^  is  not  seen  in  any  place 
outside  of  Hawaii. 

Of  the  teachers  of  the  Territory  in  active  employment  during  the 
last  year,  there  were  646  as  against  633  the  previous  year.  Of  these 
189  were  males  and  457  were  females.  The  public  schools  employ 
399  teachers  and  the  private  schools  247  teachers.  This  gives  an 
increase  of  13  teachers  in  the  public  schools  and  no  increase  whatever 
in  the  private  schools.  This  gives  an  average  of  36  pupils  to  each 
public  school  teacher,  and  19  pupils  to  every  teacher  m  the  private 
schools.  The  following  table  gives  all  statistics  upon  which  this  is 
based: 

Number  of  schools^  teachen^  and  pupils  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 


Schools. 

Teachers. 

Pupils. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Public  schools 

147 
67 

107 

82 

292 
165 

399 

247 

7,947 
2,510 

6,520 
2,322 

14, 467 
4,832 

Private  schools 

,        Total 

204 

189 

457 

646 

10,457 

8,842 

19,299 
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NATIONALITIES  OF  PUPILS. 

It  must  be  understood  that  in  classing  the  nationalities  of  pupils  or 
in  dividing  them  by  nationalities  a  very  large  number  of  them  who 
are  not  so  classed  should  be  classed  as  Americans,  it  having  been  a 
custom  in  the  islands  to  divide  the  population  according  to  descent, 
even  though  the  birth  had  occurred  on  the  islands.  Thus  the  third 
or  fourth  generation  of  British  residents  of  the  islands  for  that  length 
of  time  are  still  classed  as  British,  though  the  last  generation  oc<5ur- 
ring  after  annexation  would  make  them  American  citizens.  Of  course, 
all  Hawaiians  and  part  Hawaiians  are  American  citizens,  and  a  very 
large  number  of  the  young  Asiatics  have  the  same  claim. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  complain  because  Asiatics  are  educated  in 
our  public  schools,  and  the  complaint  would  be  justifiable  if  we  were 
educating  those  who  were  not,  in  the  mass,  to  be  votei^s  in  the  future. 
The  bulk  of  the  Asiatics  that  are  being  educated  in  our  public  schools 
are  those  who  will  become  voters  in  the  future.  It  has  been  the  aim 
of  the  department  to  get  rid  of  such  Asiatics  in  the  schools  as  simply 
go  there  to  learn  English  at  an  advanced  age,  say  16  to  17,  and  the 
success  of  the  department  in  this  direction  has  been  satisfactory.  In 
some  cases  teachers  like  to  take  in  the  elder  Asiatics  because  they  are 
very  amiable  and  make  good  students,  but  this  has  been  very  sternly 
repressed.  It  is  necessary  that  future  voters  should  be  educated  and 
trained  by  American  methods;  otherwise  they  will  be  unable  to  vote 
intelligently.  What  we  have  to  do  here  is  what  is  being  done  on  the 
mainland,  and  that  is,  assimilating  a  heterogeneous  population  and 
making  Americans  of  them. 

The  number  of  Hawaiians  of  unmixed  blood  in  the  schools  has 
remained  practically  stationary,  though  there  is  a  slight  decrease.  In 
1902  there  were  4,903;  in  the  report  for  1903  the  number  was  4,893; 
the  present  year  the  number  is  4,877,  only  a  decrease  of  26  during 
the  two  years.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  number  of  part  Hawaiians;  that  is,  children  whose 
parentage  is  partly  Hawaiian  and  partly  some  other  nationality.  Last 
year  they  were  reported  as  3,018;  this  year  they  are  reported  as  3,234, 
an  increase  of  216.  In  course  of  time  the  Hawaiians  of  mixed  blood  will 
evidently  eaual,  and  perhaps  even  exceed,  the  Hawaiians  of  unmixed 
blood.  Adding  the  part  Hawaiians  and  the  Hawaiians  of  unmixed  blood 
together  we  have  now  in  school  8,111  pupils  of  Hawaiian  parentage, 
as  against  7,911  in  school  in  the  vear  1903. 

The  Portuguese  children  in  scnool  very  nearly  equal  the  number  of 
Hawaiians  of  unmixed  blood  in  school,  the  total  number  at  present  be- 
ing 4,345.  All  the  males  of  these  have  been  born  in  the  Territory  and, 
as  they  become  of  age,  will  become  voters.  Last  year  there  were" 4,243 
Portuguese  children  in  school;  thus  the  increase  is  102  during  the  year. 
In  1880  there  were  55  Portuguese,  in  1890  there  were  813,  and  in  1900 
there  were  3,829.  In  the  course  of  the  last  four  years  there  has  been 
an  increase  of  534,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Portuguese  have  left  the  Territory  to  go  to  the  mainland.  It 
does  not,  therefore,  seem  as  if  there  was  going  to  be  much  of  a  decrease 
in  the  Portuguese  population. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  attendance  of  Japanese. 
Last  year  there  were  2,521  in  school,  this  year  2,920  are  reportea.  This 
shows  an  advance  of  399  during  the  year.    The  Chinese  pupils  have 
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only  very  slightly  increased,  the  figures  heing  1,650  for  the  present 
year  and  1,554  last  year,  making  in  all  96  increase.  The  total  Asiatic 
pupils  in  our  schools  amount  to  4,570.  The  total  Hawaiians,  Ameri- 
cans, and  Europeans  amount  to  14,729. 

If  we  take  the  matter  up  on  different  lines  and  eliminate  all  the 
pupils  of  Hawaiian  blood,  viz,  8,111,  we  have  a  residue  of  American 
ana  European  blood  44  per  cent  in  excess  of  those  of  Asiatic  blood,  and 
this  with  the  Hawaiian  olood  gives  an  overwhelming  majority  against 
the  Asiatic  blood,  with  the  other  blood  constantly  becoming  stronger. 
This  Territory,  as  far  as  its  school  statistics  snow,  is  not  becoming 
Asiaticized.     The  table  annexed  gives  details  of  information. 

Nationality  of  pupils  attending  schools  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 


Public. 

Private,  j  Total. 

Hawaiian 

4,121 

2,253 

560 

129 

167 

2,937 

58 

2,483 

1,192 

.        446 

121 

756  '      4, 877 
981         3,234 
317  1          877 

Part  Hawaiian 

American 

British 

76            205 

German 

154 

1,408 

67 

437 

458 
110 
68 

321 

Portuguese 

4,345 

Scandinavian 

126 

Japanese    

2,920 

1,650 

556 

Ch  inese 

Porto  Rican 

other  foreigners 

189 

Total 

14, 467 

4,832 

19,299 

TERRITORIAL  TEACHERS. 

The  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  shows  that  there  were  646  teachers 
employed  in  the  services  of  both  public  and  private  schools — this 
against  633  engaged  in  education  in  1903.  Of  these,  399  are  employed 
in  the  public  schools  and  247  in  the  private  schools.  According  to  the 
last  report,  386  teachers  were  employed  in  the  public  schools,  and  this 
gives,  an  increase  of  13  for  the  public  schools  and  no  increase  for  the 
private  schools.  It  may  be  well  to  point  out  that  many  of  the  teachers 
employed  in  the  public  schools  are  those  who  have  been  trained  in  our 
normal  school,  and  that  as  tinie  goes  on  it  is  the  earnest  desire  of  the 
department  that  all  who  are  employed  in  public  schools  should  come 
from  the  ranks  of  those  who  attended  the  Territorial  schools.  From 
the  point  of  view  of  the  department,  those  who  have  been  educated  in 
the  schools  in  the  Territory  and  who  have  thereafter,  either  by  attend- 
ing the  normal  school  established  in  Honolulu  or  by  attending  other 
institutions  of  instruction  upon  the  mainland,  fitted  themselves  for 
positions  in  their  own  islands,  are  the  persons  who  should  take  charge 
of  our  schools.  It  may  be  noted  that  the  number  of  American  teachers, 
which  was  327  on  June  30,  1903,  is  now  314.  The  explanation  of  this 
is  that  the  young  men  and  young  women  who  have  been  educated  in 
our  schools  have  now  reached  a  position  in  which  they  can  take  charge 
of  very  much  more  important  institutions  than  they  used  to  be  able  to 
do.  This  certainl}^  shows  the  effect  of  the  education  that  the  depart- 
ment has  been  striving  to  give  to  the  Territory.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  in  1903  there  were  78  Hawaiians  of  pure  blood  teaching  school. 
To-day  there  are  83.  At  the  same  date  there  were  72  part  Hawaiians 
and  to-day  there  are  86,  and  this  goes  to  show  that  the  work  of  the 
department  is  being  concentrated  upon  the  people  of  the  islands,  and 
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that  the  people  of  the  islands  are  responding  to  the  effort  that  the 
department  makes. 

It  is  proper  to  say  here  that  there  is  a  regular  system  of  certificates 
which  are  gained  b}^  examinations^  and  that  we  have  a  regular  set  of 
inspectors  who  view  the  work  done  by  the  teachei*8  and  who  report 
weekly  to  the  superintendent  and  board  of  commissionei*s. 

The  following  table  shows  the  numlier  of  teachers  employed  both  in 
the  public  and  private  schools,  and  it  can  be  noted  that  the  aepartment 
of  education  employs  more  Hawaiians,  part  Ilawaiians,  and  Portiiguese 
than  the  private  schools  do,  the  numbers  being,  public  schools,  Hawai- 
ians, 01;  private  schools,  Hawaiians  22;  public  schools,  part  Hawai- 
ians, 73;  private  schools,  part  Hawaiians,  13;  Portuguese,  public  schools, 
23;  private  schools,  11;  Japanese,  public  schools,  none;  private  schools, 
9;  Chinese,  public  schools,  3;  private  schools,  13.  The  3  Chinese  are 
citizens  who  have  been  born  and  educated  here. 

Comparative  natwnalitij  of  teachers. 


Hawaiian , 

Part  Hawaiian  . . 

American , 

British 

German 

Portuguese 

Scandinavian 

Japanese 

Chinese 

other  foreigners. 


Total  . 


Public 
schools. 


399 


Private  | 
whoolM. 


Total. 


2-2 

13 

!»> 

16 

8 

7 
9 
13 
13 


814 
(V9 
15 
84 
14 
9 
16 
16 


646 


DISTRIBUTION    OF   SCHOOLS,  TEACHERS,  AND   PUPILS. 

The  island  of  Hawaii,  which  is  the  largest  of  this  group,  has  the 
largest  number  of  schools,  though  it  has  not  the  largest  enrollment. 
On  Hawaii  there  are  57  public  scnools  and  10  private  schools,  the  total 
enrollment  being  5,816,  of  which  4,728  are  in  public  schools  and  1,078 
in  private  schools.  There  are  132  teachers  engaged  in  the  public 
schools  and  36  in  the  private  schools.  On  Oahu  there  are  35  public 
schools  and  30  private  schools,  the  former  taught  by  149  teachers  and 
the  latter  by  108.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  island  of  Oahu  is  7,987, 
of  which  5,176  pupils  are  in  public  schools  and  2,811  are  in  private 
schools.  The  large  number  of  schools  on  Hawaii  can  be  explained  by 
the  fact  that  many  of  them  are  in  isolated  villages,  where  the  popula- 
tion is  small  and  where  the  attendance  falls  short,  in  some  cases,  of  20 
children.  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  department  to  keep  open 
schools  where  the  number  does  not  fall  below  12.  On  the  other  hand, 
on  the  island  of  Oahu  the  population  is  concentrated  and  there  are  no 
schools  which  fall  below  from  30  to  40  children,  while  in  Honolulu, 
which  is  the  chief  center  of  population,  there  are  two  schools  which 
number  in  the  neighborhood  of  600  each  and  another  which  counts 
450  or  more. 

The  number  of  private  schools  on  the  island  of  Oahu  is  very  much 
larger  than  upon  any  other  of  the  islands.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
Honolulu  is  the  headquarters  for  all  denominational  schools,  as  well  as 
schools  of  the  eleemosynary  character.  Out  of  the  57  private  schools 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  30  are  situated  in  Honolulu.    The  denomina- 
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tional  schools  are  carried  on  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  Episcopalians, 
the  German  Lutherans,  and  others.  The  Roman  Catholic  schools, 
which  are  quite  large,  are  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  the  Sacred  Heart 
for  girls  and  the  Brothers  of  Mary  for  the  boys.  The  Episcopalians 
also  make  a  sex  distinction  and  have  a  school  for  boys,  while  that  for 
girls  is  conducted  at  St.  Andrew's  Priory.  The  bequest  of  the  late 
chiefess  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  created  the  Kamehanieha  schools,  and 
.  here  also  there  is  a  sex  distinction,  there  being  a  Karaehameha  school 
for  boys  and  another  for  girls.  The  plan  of  the  department  of  edu- 
cation, on  the  other  hand,  is  to  educate  the  sexes  together,  and  it  is 
asserted  that  as  far  as  these  schools  are  concerned  tnis  is  by  far  the 
best  method.  At  Oahu  College  and  its  preparatory  annex  the  plan  of 
coeducation  of  sexes  is  carried  out  even  in  the  boarding  department, 
so  that  this  may  qualify  my  remarks  made  above,  confirming  my  belief 
in  coeducation  even  in  boarding  schools. 

There  are  a  few  private  schools,  but  they  are  few,  which  are  con- 
ducted for  profit.  The  general  character  of  the  public  schools  on  the 
islands  is  so  high  that  it  makes  it  hard  for  a  teacher  working  purely 
for  profit  to  carry  on  a  private  school. 

AGES  OF   CHILDREN. 

The  school  law«  of  the  Territory  demand  that  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  6  and  15  must  attend  some  school.  Between  these  ages  at 
the  present  time  there  are  16,897  children  in  school,  as  against  16,218 
in  1903  and  15,525  in  1902.  There  are  also  1,182  children  under  6 
years  of  age  who  are  attending,  for  the  most  part,  kindergartens  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contributions.  Of  these  a  considerable  number 
are  Asiatics.  Of  course,  the  attendance  of  these  1,182  children  is 
entirely  voluntary,  whereas  the  attendance  of  the  16,897  children 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  15  is  obligatory,  and  nonattendance  can  be 
punished  by  legal  methods.  Of  those  above  15  years  of  age  there  are 
1,220  in  school,  as  against  1,116  reported  last  year.  Of  these,  648  are 
in  private  schools  and  572  are  in  public  schools.  The  Honolulu  high 
school,  the  normal  school,  and  tne  Lahainaluna  agricultural  school 
chiefliy  provide  for  those  who  are  accounted  for  in  the  public-schools 
record.  The  elder  pupils  of  the  private  schools  will  be  round  at  Oahu 
College,  St.  Louis  College,  Kamehameha  schools,  and  other  establish- 
ments of  the  same  class.  These  figures  show  that  almost  the  whole  of 
the  school  population,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Territory,  is  being 
instructed,  and  that  very  few  are  growing  up  in  this  Territory  who 
will  not  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  oral  and  written  English,  together 
with  a  fair  amount  of  instruction  in  the  elements  of  arithmetic. 
Besides  this,  the  pupils  cultivate  a  general  knowledge  of  current 
events,  as  discussea  in  the  schools,  and  the  hand  and  eye  are  trained 
as  well  as  the  mind. 


Ages  of  all  pupils  in  all  schools  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

Under  6. 

6  to  8. 

8  to  15. 

Above  16. 

Boys 

213 
145 

2,392 
1,983 

6,049 
4.113 

291 

Girls         .         -       - -- 

281 

Total... 

368 

4,375 

9,162 
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Ages  of  all  pupils  in  all  »ch)ols  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii — Continuect. 
PRIVATE  SCHOOLS. 


Under  6. 

3W 
425 

6  to  15. 

Above  lb. 

Boys 

1.700 
1.651 

402 

Girla -     - - -. 

246 

Total 

824 

3.360 

648 

Boys 

TOTAL  IN  Pl'BLIC  AND   PRIVATE  SCHO 

OLS, 

612 
570 

9.150               693 

Girls 

7,747               627 

Total 

1,182 

16,897 

1,220 

MANUAL   WORK. 

Upon  this  branch  of  education  the  superintendent  and  the  commis- 
sioners are  veiT  eager  to  make  improvements.  Some  years  ago  the 
matter  was  ahnost  entirely  neglected,  (xradually,  however,  it  has  been 
possible  to  interest  both  the  inspectors  and  teachers  in  this  most  impor- 
tant portion  of  the  public  school  education.  Of  course,  there  are  those 
who  still  retain  the  idea  that  education  simply  means  the  cultivation  of 
the  memory  and  other  attributes  of  the  brain,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Superintendent  Atkinson  and  his  colleagues,  true  education 
consists  not  only  in  cultivating  those  attributes  but  in  making  the  hand 
follow  the  orders  of  the  brain.  The  work  of  our  normal  school  has 
greatly  facilitated  an  improvement  in  manual  tmining  in  the  schools. 
The  youn^  teachers  who  go  forth,  both  male  and  female,  are  all  capable 
of  giving  instruction  in  vsewing,  knife  work,  weaving,  agriculture,  and 
drawing.  Every  school  has  its  sewing  chest.  Every  school  has  its  agri- 
cultural implements;  and  in  those  places  where  there  are  minor  indus- 
tries peculiar  to  that  district,  the  department  strives  as  much  as  possible 
to  have  instruction  given  in  that  particular  industry.  Of  course,  in 
the  larger  schools  it  is  possible  to  carry  out  these  plans  better  than  in 
the  smaller  schools,  but  there  is  not  a  school  in  the  Territory  under 
government  control  which  does  not  instruct  in  some  portion  of  manual 
trainiui^.  Among  the  very  small  schools  there  is  nothing  done  except 
agricultural  work.  In  the  larger  schools  everything  is  carried  out,  and 
in  some  of  them  even  printing,  leather  work,  bookbinding,  and  other 
mechanical  arts  have  been  encouraged  and  have  met  with  considerable 
success. 

Number  of  pupils  in  sewing,  agriculture^  manual  work^  and  drawing  in  the  public  schools. 


Sewing. 

Knife 
work. 

58 
49 
8 
130 
31 

Agricul- 
ture. 

1,788 
717 
91 

3,009 
573 

Lauhala 
and  bam- 
boo work. 

125 
146 

39 
134 

22 

Mat 
weaving. 

Other 
manual 
training. 

Drawing 

Hawaii 

1,754 

1,043 

97 

2,696 

823 

2,835 
1,698 

86 
4,426 

28 

43 
15 
20 
144 
115 

3,154 
1,686 

Maui 

Molokai 

154 

Oahu 

4,666 
1,403 

Kauai  and  Niihau 

Total 

6,413  I            276  i        6.173 

466 

9,068 

887 

10,902 

7510—04- 
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8CHOOLHOU8E8  AND  TEACHERS'  COTTAGES. 

Under  the  loan  fund  bill  the  department  has  been  enabled  to  make  a 
large  numl:)er  of  improvements  in  the  school  buildings.  Many  of  these 
were  in  a  very  dilapidated  state  and  had  to  be  removed  in  order  to  give 
the  proper  accommodation  for  the  ever  increasing  number  of  pupils 
in  the  Territory.  In  several  canes  the  department  was  under  the 
expense  of  hiring  houses  to  be  used  as  schoolrooms  and  also  hiring 
cottages  for  the  teachers. 

The  conditions  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  with  regard  to  the  resi- 
dences are  pitculiar.  In  the  outer  districts  it  is  in  many  cases  practi- 
cally impossible  for  teachers  either  to  find  domiciliary  accommoclations 
or  board.  Thus  the  department  has  to  build  its  own  cottages.  In  the 
past  there  have  been  many  cases  where  able  and  desirable  teachers 
were  perfectly  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  of  instruction,  even 
though  they  were  isolated  from  many  of  the  desirable  things  of  life, 
but  they  found  it  was  absolutely  impossible  to  obtain  ev^en  house  room 
or  board.  Consequently  their  services  were  lost  to  the  department. 
In  Honolulu — which  is  a  modern  town — in  Hilo  and  in  Wailuku  there 
is  not  the  necessity  of  supplying  teachers  with  accommodations  and 
they  are  not  so  supplied,  but  in  the  country  districts  it  has  been  abso- 
lutely imperative.  It  must  be  thoroughly  plain  to  an3^one  who  con- 
siders the  matter  for  a  moment  that  at  the  plantation  schools  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  teacher  should  be  dependent  for  his  house  room  upon 
the  plantation  authorities,  nor  is  it  desirable  that  a  teacher  who  is  to 
keep  the  dignity  of  his  position  should  be  housed  in  the  same  way  the 
laborers  are.  This  accounts  for  the  number  of  teachers'  cottiiges  which 
have  been  recently  erected. 

The  main  schools  which  have  been  or  are  going  to  be  erected  under 
the  loan  act  fund  are,  first,  the  Royal  School,  a  twenty-room  building, 
which  will  cost  $41,915.  This  will  probably  be  completed  bv  Decem- 
ber. An  additional  building  to  the  industrial  school  at  Waialee  to 
accommodate  50  boys  has  been  erected  at  a  cost  of  $10,185.  At  Wai- 
luku, on  the  island  of  Maui,  a  school  which  will  grow  into  the  high 
school  of  that  island  is  in  course  of  erection  and  will  cost  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $28,000.  A  new  normal  school  is  to  be  erected  in  Hono- 
lulu, but  has  not  yet  been  advertised,  because  of  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  site.  This  site  has  now  been  settled  upon  and  the  building 
will  be  commenced  probably  in  September.  Bicis  for  the  erection  of 
schoolrooms  and  dormitories  for  the  agricultural  school  at  Lahaina- 
luna,  island  of  Maui,  are  now  published  and  the  work  upon  the  estab- 
lishment will  probabl}^  be  connuenced  early  in  September.  A  building 
to  contain  the  commercial  department  of  the  high  school  has  been 
erected  upon  the  high  school  grounds,  which  are  of  considerable 
extent.  It  may  be  stated  that  the  present  high  school  is  being  con- 
ducted in  the  mansion  which  was  erected  by  Princess  Ruth  and  which 
afterwards  reverted  to  the  high  chiefess  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop,  and 
from  her  estate  it  was  purchased  for  its  present  yjurpose.  The  build- 
ing is  a  very  handsome  one  and  has  very  expensive  decorations  in  the 
interior.  The  grounds  are  well  planted  and  the  whole  situation  is 
very  picturesque.  On  the  same  grounds  a  grammar  annex  to  the 
hign  school  haa  been  constructed,  containing  five  rooms.  Another 
important  school  which  has  been  built  is  that  at  Lihue,  island  of  Kauai, 
With  six  rooms. 
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LAHAINALUMA, 

Lahainaluna  was  founded  in  September,  1831.  The  land  upon  whioh 
it  is  situated  had  been  granted  by  chiefs  to  the  school.  It  is  the  old- 
est educational  establishment  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  For  a  long 
time  it  was  the  leading  educational  light  for  Hawaii.  The  first  news- 
paper ever  published  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  issued  f  mm  the  printing 
press  which  was  set  up  there.  Later  a  bookbindery  was  added  and  a 
number  of  text-books  in  the  Hawaiian  language  were  published  from 
this  institution.  After  a  long  career  of  success  the  institution,  from 
some  cause  or  other,  be^n  to  fail,  and  for  the  last  twenty  yeare  there 
has  been  a  lack  of  vitality  about  the  establishment.  Causes  for  this 
may  be  traced  to  the  change  in  our  school  system,  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Kamehameha  schools,  to  St.  Louis  College,  and  a  lack  of  proper 
funds  for  carrying  on  the  school. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  school  ^^ear  the  department  of  public 
instruction  undertook  a  complete  reorganization  of  Lahainaluna. 
Arrangements  were  made  for  erecting  proper  and  convenient  build- 
ings and  an  entirely  new  sot  of  instructors  was  obtained.  The  aim  of 
the  institution  at  the  present  time  is  to  be  an  agricultural  school.  A 
carpenter  shop,  a  blacksmith  shop,  and  a  modern  printing  outfit  have 
been  supplied.  Umf t  animals  have  been  purchased  and  a  considemble 
quantity  of  land  has  been  put  into  cultivation.  But  for  the  delay  in 
erecting  the  new  buildings  the  institution  could  have  very  many  more 
pupils  than  it  supports  at  present.  There  is  every  hope,  however, 
that  during  the  coming  year  a  complete  success  may  be  made  of  the 
place.  A  thoroughly  revised  curriculum  will  be  adopted  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year.  There  have  been  some  disputes  about  water 
and  land  between  the  plantation  and  the  school  authorities,  but  these 
are  now  in  process  of  adjustment,  and  that  will  give  a  clear  field  for 
the  future. 

WAIALKE    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL   FOH    BOYS. 

This  institution  is  situated  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Island  of 
Oahu,  close  to  the  railroad.  It  is  distant  about  70  miles  from  Hono- 
lulu. On  the  18th  of  May,  1903,  the  boys  from  the  Honolulu  Refor- 
matory School  were  moved  there.  At  that  time  there  was  only  one 
building  and  no  cultivation.  During  this  current  year  another  dor- 
initor}^  building  together  with  a  dining  room  and  other  conveniences 
have  been  erected  and  also  a  cotttige  for  the  superintendent.  These 
were  built  by  contract.  The  boys  have  erected  a  large  convenient 
barn,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  carpenter  shop,  a  poi  house  and  a  house  for 
the  gasoline  engine.  There  are  now  5  acres  of  sweet  potatoes,  500 
banana  plants,  half  an  acre  of  sorghum,  and  about  2  acres  devoted  to 
minor  vegetables,  Vjeans,  tomatoes,  onions,  carrots,  be(»ts,  watermel- 
ons, squash,  etc.  The  whole  lower  part  of  the  estate  below  the  bluff 
has  been  fenced  in,  this  also  being  the  work  of  the  boys.  A  small 
dairy  has  been  established  in  which  there  are  9  cows,  1  bull,  and  3 
calves.  Two  horses  and  2  mules  are  used  in  plowing.  There  is  a  grow- 
ing herd  of  pigs,  and  a  considerable  number  of  well-bred  fowls  and 
ducks.  The  discipline  of  the  institution  is  very  good  and  a  number  of 
bo3"s  seems  thoroughly  reformed.  Indeed,  there  are  several  who  have 
been  discharged  who  are  earning  good  wages  and  behaving  themselves. 
There  is  a  regular  s^'stem  of  parole  by  which  boys  whose  conduct  is 
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thoroughly  satisfactory  are  allowed  to  leave  before  their  terms  are  iip^ 
they  reporting  monthly  either  at  the  department  or  to  the  school  agent 
of  the  various  districts.  If  the  conduct  of  the  paroled  boys  is  unsat- 
isfactory they  are  immediately  returned  to  the  school.  There  are  now 
110  boys  on  the  books  of  the  institution. 

OIKLS'    INDUSTRIAL   SCHOOL. 

The  girls'  industrial  school  has  been  estiiblished  in  the  old  boys* 
reformatory  school  building.  At  the  present  time  there  are  1 1  inmates. 
In  organizing  an  institution  of  this  kmd  there  are  always  difficulties  to 
be  met,  but  tnese  have  been  met  and  there  seems  every  probability  that 
before  the  next  year  closes  the  institution  will  be  doing  the  reforma- 
tory work  which  we  so  much  desire,  11ie  girls  come  from  the  lowest  and 
most  vicious  classes  and  are  a  harder  problem  to  reform  than  the  boys. 
They  are  instructed  in  housework,  sewing,  washing,  ironing,  cooking, 
and  lace  making.  After  thej^  have  i)een  in  the  institution  a  few  months 
it  is  noticeable  that  their  physical  condition  is  very  much  improved. 


PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  LAND  LAWS. 

By  J.  W.  Pratt. 

The  original  group  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  consisted  of  Hawaii, 
Maui,  Mplokai,  Kahoolawe,  Lanai,  Oahu,  Kauai,  and  Niihau,  together 
with  a  number  of  ver}^  small  adjacent  points  of  land  which  are  known 
as  separate  islands,  but  which  amount  to  nothing  unless  taken  in  con- 
junction with  the  larger  lands.  Within  late  years  other  small  islands 
m  the  chain  extending  to  the  north  and  west  from  the  main  group 
have  become,  by  annexation,  a  part  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii.  The  main  group  is  situated  between  19°  and  23° 
north  of  the  equator,  and  is  about  2,000  miles  west  of  the  Pacitic 
coast  of  America.  This  is  exactly  the  same  position  north  held  by 
Cuba. 

The  combined  area  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  about  6,500  square 
miles,  divided  as  follows  as  to  the  larger  islands: 

Sq.  miles. 

Hawaii 4, 015 

Maui 72S 

Oahu 600 

Kauai 544 

Molokai 261 

I^nai 1 35 

Niihau 97 

Kahoolawe 69 

Our  largest  island,  Hawaii,  is  about  the  size  of  the  State  of  Connec- 
ticut, and  the  combined  group  about  equals  the  area  of  New  Jersey. 

LAND   OWNERSHIP   AND    LAND   LAWS. 

Prior  to  1839  absolute  ownership  and  control  of  all  lands  vested  in 
the  King.  In  1839  and  1840  an  attempt  was  made  to  pass  a  law  that 
would  give  some  title  to  occupants  of  lands,  but  the  law  appears  to 
hdve  proved  a  failure,  for  conditions  remained  practically  the  same 
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until  1841),  when  a  law  was  passed  authorizing  the  organizing  of  a 
commission  to  take  evidenee  as  to  occupancy  and  to  award,  to  those 
entitled  to  receive  the  same,  the  lands  in  fee.  This  division,  or 
mahele,  of  the  lands  took  place  March  7,  1848,  at  which  time  a  por- 
tion of  the  land  was  reserved  bv  the  King  as  a  private  property  of  the 
Crown,  a  portion  allotted  to  the  chiefs  and  a  }^K)rtion  to  the  people. 
On  the  8th  day  of  March,  1848,  the  King  conveyed  a  large  portion  of  all 
the  lands,  that  he  had  retained  at  the  division  of  the  previous  day,  to 
the  (lovernmcnt.  Th(*  commission  awarded  ownershi})on  over  ll.lKK) 
claims,  mostly  of  very  small  area.  The  result  of  this  division  of  all 
the  lands  was  about  as  follows: 

Aorcs. 

Tlie  Crown 1 .  UK),  (XK) 

The  (Jovenimeiit 1,  418, 0()0 

The  chiefs  and  thi*  |H'ople 1,  t>47, 000 

A  total 4,  UK),  0(K) 

This  ownership  applied  mostly  to  Hawaiians,  as  by  the  laws  of  1850 
and  1854  foreigners  were  practically  prohibited  from  ownership  in 
lands,  except  under  special  conditions  and  circumstances. 

luunediately  following  the  division,  or  mahele,  the  (lOverFunent 
commenced  to  sell  and  lease  its  lands  in  large  tmcts  in  order  to 
replenish  an  empty  treasury.  Naturally  the  best  lands  went  tirst,  as 
time  passed  the  portions  remaining  being  of  the  inferior  class.  The 
value  of  the  reumant  has  dccn^ased  until  at  tlu»  j)res('nt  tinu»  the  gov- 
ernment lands  are  great  in  area  but  of  the  smallest  value,  tens  of 
thousands  of  acies  being  barren  lava,  upon  which  not  a  bit  of  vegetii- 
tion  has  grown  from  fifty  to  ouv  hundred  years.  The  result  is  that 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  lands  dc^pcnded  on  for  sites  for 
homesteads  and  revenue-producing  purposes  is  now  the  land  formerly 
known  as  the  Crown  lands. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  ipproved  »Iaiuiary  r^,  1805,  the  Crown 
lands  were  rendered  inalienable,  and  the  commissioners  were  allowed 
to  lease  the  lands  for  periods  of  not  more  than  thirty  years.  This  act 
was  framed  apparently  to  safeguard  tin*  r(>verun»s  from  the  land  and  to 
prevent  the  commissioners  from  sellirjg  them  off  in  any  sized  tracts 
and  at  any  price,  as  the  (iovernment  lands  wtMV  sold. 

By  an  act  of  1874  the  minister  of  the  interior  was  allowed  to  sell, 
lease,  or  otherwise  dispose  of  (iovernment  lands  in  such  manner  as 
he  might  deem  best.  This  act  was  amended  in  ls7<)  and  1S78  l)V  making 
it  mandatory  to  sell  or  lease  only  at  public  auction,  after  advertising 
for  at  least  thirty  days. 

By  an  act  approved  August  2!),  1884,  the  minister  of  the  interior 
was  allowed  to  issue  five-year  homestead  leases  on  lots  of  not  less  than 
2  and  not  more  than  20  acres,  the  lands  to  be  appraised  and  the 
annual  rental  to  be  equal  to  10  per  cent  of  the  ap})raised  value?  of  the 
land;  residence  and  fencing  required  and  payment  of  principal  within 
fiv^  years,  failing  which  the  lands  revertea  to  the  Goverrunent. 

By  an  act  approved  September  6,  1888,  the  a))ove  act  was  amended 
to  allow  lands  in  Kahikinuiand  Kipahulu,  Maui,  and  in  Konaand  Puna, 
Hawaii,  to  be  leased  under  the  homestc\ad  act  in  tracts  of  not  more 
than  100  acres.  This  act  was  again  amended  by  act  of  November  14, 
1890,  and  the  term  was  made  ten  years  and  the  annual  rental  reduced 
to  5  per  cent  of  the  appraised  value. 
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The  present  land  law  was  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii  on  the  14th  day  of  August,  1895,  and  with  slight  amend- 
ments continued  in  force  by  an  act  of  Congress  on  the  27th  day  of 
April,  1900,  and  approved  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  1900,  bv  President 
McKinley.     The  lollowing  is  a  digest  of  our  present  land  law. 

DIGEST  OF  THE  LAND  ACT  OF  1896. 

[An  continued  in  force  by  an  act  entitled  ''An  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii"  passed  by  the  Fifty-Hixth  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on  the  27th  day  of 
April,  and  approved  on  the  30th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  1900.] 

(With  reference  to  un(x?cnpied  lands.) 

The  land  act  of  1895,  an  aforesaid,  having  for  its  special  object  the  settlement  and 
cultivation  of  the  government  agricultural  and  pastoral  land,  vested  the  control  and 
management  of  public  lands  in  a  commissioner. 

For  the  purposes  of  the  act,  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  divided  into  six  land  dis- 
tricts, as  follows: 

First.  Hilo  and  Puna,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Second.  Hamakua  and  Kohala,  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Third.  Kona  and  Kau,  on  the  1  aland  of  Hawaii. 
Fourth.  The  islands  of  Maui,  Mohjkai,  I^nai,  and  Kahoolawe. 
Fifth.  •The  island  of  Oahu. 
Sixth.  The  island  of  Kauai. 
The  commissioner  is  represented  hy  a  subagent  in  each  district. 
Public  lands  for  the  purr>08es  of  this  act  are  classitied  as  follows: 

1.  Agricultural  lands. — First  class:  I^nd  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  coffee^ 
sugar,  or  other  perennial  croi)s,  with  or  without  irrigation. 

Second  class:  Land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  annual  croi)8  only. 
Third  class:  Wet  lands  such  as  kalo  and  rice  lands. 

2.  Pastoral  lai)d. — First  class:  Land  not  in  the  description  of  agricultural  land,  but 
capable  of  carrying  live  stock  the  year  through. 

Second  class:  Land  capable  of  carrying  live  stock  only  part  of  the  year,  or  other- 
wise inferior  to  first-class  f)a8toral  land. 

S.  Pastoral-agricultural  land. — Land  adapted  in  part  for  pasturage  and  in  part  for 
cultivation. 

4.  Forest  land. — Land  producing  forest  trees  but  unsuitable  for  cultivation. 

5.  Waste  land. — Land  not  included  in  the  other  classes. 

The  act  provided  three  principal  methods  for  the  acquirement  of  public  lands,, 
under  svstems  known  as  (1)  homestead  lease,  (2)  right  of  purchase  lease,  (3)  cash 
ireehoUi. 

(JENERAL   QUALIFICATIONS   OF    APPLICANTS. 

Applicants  for  land  under  systems  named  above  must  be  over  18  years  of  age, 
must  be  citizens  by  birth  or  naturalization  or  have  received  a  certificate  of  declara- 
tion of  intention  to  l)ecome  a  citizen,  be  under  no  civil  disability  for  any  offense,  nor 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  taxes.  Special  qualifications  are  named  under  the 
respective  systems. 

HOMESTEAD-LEASE   SYSTEM. 

The  homestead-lease  system  permits  the  acquirement  of  public;  land  by  qualified 
persons  without  other  payments  than  a  fee  of  $2  upon  application  and  a  fee  of  $5 
upon  issuance  of  homestead  lease. 

The  limit  of  area  in  the  different  classes  of  land  which  may  be  acquired  under 
homestead  lease  is  8  acres  first-class  agricultural  land;  16  acres  second-class  agri- 
cultural land;  1  acre  wet  (rice  or  kalo)  land;  80  acres  lirst-class  pastoral  land;  60 
acres  second-class  pastoral  land;  45  acres  pastoral-agricultural  land. 

SPECIAL   QUALIFICATIONS   OF   APPLICANTS    FOR   HOMESTEAD    LEASE. 

Any  person  having  the  general  qualifications  (as  to  citizenship,  etc.),  who  is  not 
the  owner  in  his  own  right  of  any  land  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  other  than  *' wet 
land'*  (rice,  taro,  etc.),  and  who  is  not  an  applicant  for  other  land  under  this  act 
may  applv  under  this  part  of  the  act,  and  sucn  application  may  cover  one  lot  of  wet 
lapa  in  audition  to  other  land,  if  reasonably  near.  Husband  and  wife  may  not  both 
be  applicants. 
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Applications  must  be  made  in  person  at  the  office  of  siibaffents  of  the  district, 
accompanied  by  sworn  declaration  of  qualifications,  and  a  fee  0112. 

CERTIFICATE  OF  OCCUPATION. 

The  successful  applicant  receives  a  certificate  of  oi'cupation  which  entitles  him  to 
occupy  the  described  premises  and  to  receive  a  homestead  lease  for  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years,  if  conditions  of  certificate  of  occupation  have  been  fulfilled,  the 
conditions  being — 

That  the  occupier  shall,  before  the  end  of  two  years,  build  a  dwelling  house  and 
reside  on  the  premises.  He  shall  maintain  his  home  on  the  premises  from  and  after 
the  end  of  two  years  from  date  of  certificate.  He  shall  before  the  end  of  six  years 
from  date  of  certificate  have  in  cultivation  not  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  land,  or 
have  in  cultivation  5  per  cent  of  the  land  and,  in  good  growing  condition,  not  less 
than  ten  timber,  shade,  or  fruit  trees  per  acre  on  agricultural  land,  or  if  pastoral 
land,  fence  the  same  within  six  years. 

He  shall  pay  the  taxes  assessed  uj>on  the  premises  within  sixty  days  after  the  sauie 
are  delimiuent. 

He  sliall  perform  any  conditions  of  the  certificate  for  the  planting  or  nrotection  of 
tree.«,  or  preservation  or  destruction  of  vegetable  j)ests  that  may  be  on  tne  premises. 

CONDITIONS   OF    nOMKSTKAI)    LEASK. 

The  lessee  or  his  successors  must  maintain  his  home  on  the  leased  premises,  must 
pay  the  taxes  assessed  upon  the  premises  within  sixty  days  after  the  same  are  delin- 
quent, and  perlorm  any  condition  of  the  lease*  relating  to  protection  or  planting  of 
trees,  or  destruction  and  prevention  of  vegetable  |K'sts. 

Lands  held  under  a  certificate  of  occupation  or  houiestead  lease  are  liabl  •  to  tax- 
ation as  estates  in  fee. 

In  case  of  the  death  of  an  occupier  or  lessee  his  interests,  notwithstanding  any 
devise  or  bequest,  shall  ve^'t  in  his  relUious,  in  tlie  order  prescribed  in  the  act,  the 
widow  or  widower,  being  first  in  order,  then  the  children,  etc. 

Certificate  of  occupation  or  houiest<»atl  lease,  or  auy  interest  thereunder,  is  not 
assignable  by  way  of  mortgage  nor  is  the  same  subject  to  attachment,  levy  or  sale  on 
any  process  issuing  from  tlie  courts  of  the  country.  Neither  the  whole  nor  any  jK)r- 
tion  of  the  premises  may  be  sublet. 

Surrender  may  be  made  to  the  government  by  an  occupier  or  lessee  having  the 
whole  interest  if  all  conditions  to  date  of  surrender  have  been  fulfille<l,  and  the  jwr- 
son  so  surrendering  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  government  the  value  of  [)erma- 
nent  improvement,  whenever  the  same  is  received  by  the  government  from  a  new 
tenant. 

KKJIIT  OF   Pim  IIASE    LEASE.-*. 

Right  of  purchase  leases,  for  the  term  of  twenty-one  years,  may  be  issue<l  to  (juali- 
fied  applicants,  with  the  privilege  to  the  lessee  of  purchasing  at  the  end  of  three  ytmrs 
and  upon  the  fulfillment  of  special  conditions. 

SALIFICATION   OF    APPLICANTS. 

Any  person  who  is  over  18  years  of  age,  who  is  a  citizen  by  birth  or  naturalization 
of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  receive<l  a  certifiitate  of  declaration  of  intention  to 
become  a  citizen,  who  is  under  no  civil  disability  for  any  offense,  who  is  not 
delinquent  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  and  who  does  not  own  any  agricultural  or  pastoral 
lands,  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  may  apply  for  right  of  purchase  lease,  the  limit  of 
areas  which  may  be  acquired  being  100  acres  first-cla.*<s  agricultural  land,  200  acres 
second-class  agricultural  land,  2  acres  wet  (rice  or  taro)  land,  600  acres  first-class 
pastoral  land,  1,200  acres  second-class  pastoral  land,  400  acres  mixed  agricultural  and 
pastoral  land. 

Any  qualified  person,  owning  less  than  the  respective  amounts  stated  in  the  fore- 
going list,  and  which  is  not  suoject  to  residence  conditions,  may  acquire  additional 
land  of  the  classes  already  held  by  him,  but  so  that  his  aggregate  holdmg  shall  not  be 
in  excess  of  the  limit  named;  of  if  desiring  additional  land  of  another  class  may 
acquire  the  same  according  to  ratio  established  between  the  various  classes. 

Husband  and  wife  may  not  both  be  applicants  for  right  of  purchase  leases. 

Application  must  be  made  in  person  at  the  office  of  subagent  of  the  district,  and 
must  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  equal  to  six  months'  rent  of  premises,  fee  to  be  credited 
on  account  of  rent,  if  application  is  successful.  In  case  of  more  than  one  application 
for  same  lot  the  first  application  takes  precedence. 
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CONDITIONS  OF  RIGHT  OP  PURCHASE   LEASE. 

Terra:  Twenty-one  years. 

Rental:  Eight  per  cent  on  the  appraised  vaUie  given  in  lease,  mvable  seinrannually. 

The  lessee  must  from  the  end  of  the  first  to  the  end  of  the  nfth  year  continuously 
maintain  his  home  on  the  leased  premises. 

The  lessee  must  have  in  cultivation  at  the  end  of  three  years  5  per  cent  and  at 
the  end  of  five  years  10  per  cent  of  his  holdings,  and  maintain  on  agricultural  land 
an  average  of  ten  trees  to  the  acTc. 

Pastoral  land  must  \Hi  fenced. 

Interest  in  right  of  purchase  lease  is  not  assignable  without  written  consent  of  the 
commissioner  of  public  lands,  but  the  lease  may  l)e  nurrendered  to  the  government. 

In  case  of  forfeiture  or  surrender  of  right  of  i>urcha.se  lea.se,  reapi)raisenient  is  made 
of  the  land  and  of  permanent  improvements  thereon,  and  if  the  lantl  is  again  disposed 
of,  the  incoming  tenant  shall  pay  for  such  permanent  improvements  and  the  amount 
when  so  received  by  the  government  shall  be  paid  to  the  surrendering  lessee. 

CONDITIONS   UNDER    WHICH    PURCHASE    MAY    HE    MADE. 

At  any  time  after  third  year  of  leasehold  term,  the  les.^ve  is  entitled  to  a  land  patent 
giving  fee  simple  title,  upon  his  payment  of  the  a[)praised  value  set  forth  in  lease,  if 
he  has  reduced  to  cultivation  25  |)er  cent  of  his  leased  premises  and  has  substantially 
performed  all  other  conditions  ot  his  lease. 

CASH    FREEHOLDS. 

Cash  freehold  lots  are  sold  at  auction  to  the  highest  (jualified  })iddcr,  at  appraised 
value  as  upset  price. 

The  (qualifications  of  applicant  for  cash  freeholds  and  the  areas  of  land  which  may 
be  acquired  are  the  same  as  those  under  right-of-i)urchase  system. 

APPLICATIONS. 

Applications  must  be  made  to  subagent  of  district  in  writing,  with  sworn  declara- 
tion as  to  qualifications  and  a  fee  of  10  per  cent  of  a])praised  value  of  lot,  which  fee 
is  forfeited  if  applicant  declines  to  take  the  premises  at  the  ai)praised  value,  and  is 
credited  to  him  if  he  be(^omes  the  purchaser  of  the  lot.  If  such  applicant,  however, 
is  outbid,  his  fee  is  returned  to  him. 

If  two  or  more  applications  are  made  and  tfiere  is  no  bid  above  the  ui)set  price, 
the  first  application  takes  precedence. 

The  purchaser  at  auction  sale  must  i)ay  immediately  thereafter  one-fourth  of 
purchase  price  and  thereupon  receive  a  *' freehold  agreement." 

CONDITIONS   OF    FREEHOLD    ACJREEMENT. 

The  freeholder  shall  pay  the  balance  of  purchase  price  in  equal  installments  in 
one,  two,  and  three  years,  with  interest  at  (>  per  cent,  but  may  i)ay  any  installment 
before  it  is  due,  and  stop  corresponding  interest. 

Twenty-five  per  cent  of  agricultural  land  must  be  cultivated  and  pastoral  fenced 
before  the  end  of  third  year. 

Freeholder  must  maintain  his  home  on  the  premises  from  end  of  first  to  end  of 
third  year. 

He  may  not  assign  or  sublet  without  consent  of  the  commissioner  of  public  lands. 

He  must  allow  agents  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  the  Tnited  States  to  enter 
and  examine  the  premises. 

He  must  pay  all  taxes  that  may  be  due  upon  the  premises. 

If  all  conditions  are  fulfilled,  he  is  entitled  at  end  of  three  years  to  patent  giving 
fee-simple  title. 

In  case  of  forfeiture  or  surrender,  the  land  and  permanent  improvements  are  reap- 
praised separately,  and  the  value  of  such  improvements,  when  received  by  govern- 
ment from  new  tenant  or  freeholder,  will  l)e  paid  to  surrendering  freeholder. 

SETTLEMENT   ASSOCIATIONS. 

Six  or  more  qualified  persons  may  fonn  a  "settlement  association"  and  apply  for 
holding  in  one  block. 

The  provisions  for  cash  freehold  and  right-of-purchase  leases  apply  to  the  settlement 
of  such  blocks. 
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Any  lot  in  such  block  which  may  be  forfeited  or  surrendered  or  which  is  not 
taken  up  by  any  member  of  the  settlement  association  within  three  months,  shall 
be  open  to  any  qualified  applicants. 

Disputes,  diwigreements,  or  misunderstandings  between  the  parties  to  certificate 
of  occujmtion,  homesteail  lease,  right-of-purcha^  lease,  or  cash  freehold  and  relating 
thereto  which  can  not  be  amicably  settleil  shall  be  submitteii  to  the  circuit  judoe  in 
whone  juris<liction  the  preminetJ  are  situated,  anti  hii«  decision  shall  be  final,  suDJei't 
only  to  api>eal  to  supreme  court. 

CASH    l4ALl->5    AND   SPECIAL    ACJKKKMENTS. 

With  consent  of  the  governor  public  lands  not  under  lease  may  be  sold  in  pan^els 
of  not  over  1,(KX)  acres  at  public  au<-tion  for  cash,  and  uiM)n  such  sale  and  i>ayment 
of  full  consideration  a  land  patent  will  issue. 

Parcels  of  land  of  not  over  OCX)  acres  may,  with  consent  of  governor,  l)e  sold  at 
public  auction  upon  part  credit  and  part  cash,  and  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
of  improvement,  residence,  etc.,  as  may  be  impostnl. 

Upon  fulfillment  of  all  conditions  a  land  patent  will  issue. 

t;ENERAL    LEASES. 

General  lea.ses  of  public  lands  may  be  made  for  a  term  not  excetnling  five  years  for 
agricultural  land  and  twenty-one  years  for  pastoral  land. 

Such  leases  are  sold  at  public  auction  and  reipiire  rent  in  advance  quarterly,  semi- 
annually, or  annually. 

The  conditions  of  general  leases  are  made  at  discretion  of  the  commia«io;ier  and 
may  be  made  for  any  cla.*«s  of  jjublic  lands. 

The  Crown-land  biases  in  many  cases  were  evidently  used  for  political 
or  other  purposes.  Large  tracts  of  valuable  land  were  and  are  to-day 
under  lease  at  mere  nominal  rentals,  such  as  no  sane  person  would 
accept  as  the  actual  rental  of  the  land.  As  an  example,  500  acres  of 
land  in  and  adjoining  the  city  of  Honolulu  is  under  lease  to  expire  in 
1912.  The  Crown  received  and  the  government  now  receives  for  this 
land  the  siun  of  $100  per  annum.  The  lessee  sublets  the  land  at  an 
annual  iwt  profit  of  about  ^12.000  per  annum.  There  are  2,800  acres 
on  Kauai  for  which  the  government  rc^ceives  $800  per  annum  that 
clear  the  lessee  5^10,000  per  annum  net.  This  nmn  is  a  nonresident 
and  subleases.     Many  other  instances  of  like  kind  exist. 

The  following,  taken  from  the  1S94  report  of  C.  P.  laukea,  the 
former  Crown  commissioner,  shows  how  little  business  capacity  was 
used  in  leasing  these  Crown  lands: 

By  reference  to  the  rent  roll  it  will  l>e  seen  that  many  of  the  lands,  more  particu- 
larly the  valuable  ones,  are  held  for  long  terms  of  years,  and  in  a  numl)er  of  instances 
the  rentals,  compared  with  the  present  market  or  ruling  rat*»8,  are  exceedingly  low. 
The  following  statement  will  illustrate  this: 


N ami' of  tract. 


Locality. 


Kapapala Kan 

Waiohinu 

do 

Wuiakea Hilo 

Humnula do 

Hoiiokaia Hamakua  . . 

Auwaiolimii Honoluhi... 

VVaimanalo Koolau 

Lualualei i Waianae. 


Kapaa  and  Anahola Kauai l:i,  474 


A  rca . 

Annual 
rental. 

172, 7H0 

$1,200.00 

10,210  ; 

(KXi.OO 

9o,000  ' 

2,000.00 

101. (X)0  1 

1,000.00 

r>,  IW  ! 

m^.  00 

.■HK)  I 

100.00 

0,500 

1,500.00 

14,772  1 

700.00 

l:i,474  ! 

600.00 

Hemarks. 


Excellent  Krazin^  land. 

IX)   acrcH    cane    with    valuable 

water  springs. 
3,000  acrcHCiine;  good  coffee  land. 
5<X)acreH  cane. 
S(»0  acres  cane. 
Valuable  town  lots. 
1,200  acres  cane. 
oOO  acres  cane. 
1,700  acres  cane. 


Total ;    424,422  I      8,0a5.00  I  Area  cane  land,  7,850  acres. 

The  above  figures  show  that  of  a  total  acreage  of  424,422  (nearly  one-half  the  whole 
area  of  the  Crown  lands)  the  rental  per  acre  averages  less  than  2  cents.  These  tracts 
comprise  a  very  valuable  proportion  of  some  of  the  choicest  lands  in  the  country, 
and  include  upward  of  7,800  acres  cane  land  now  actually  under  cultivation,  besidee 
a  very  large  area  suitable  for  coffee  and  other  tropical  products. 
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The  utifortuimte  part,  to  the  present  f^feneration,  of  this  matter  is 
thiit  a  latge  majority  of  these  leases  are  still  in  existence  and  have 
many  years  to  run.  The  Republic  of  Hawaii,  by  its  laws,  merged  the 
Crown  and  Government  lands  under  the  head  and  title  of  public  lands, 
and  placed  their  control  in  the  hands  of  a  commission  of  three. 

THE  LAND  OFFICE. 

The  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  in  an  act  to  provide  a  government  for  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  provided  that  the  commission  of  three  be  done 
away  with  and  a  commissioner  be  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Hawaii 
to  conduct  the  affairs  of  the  land  department.  He  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  land  law.     His  salary  is  $3,600  per  annum. 

The  following  comprise  the  staff  of  the  commissioner: 

On  the  Island  of  Oahu,  1  secretary,  subagent  and  bookkeeper;  1 
patent  clerk  and  1  clerk. 

On  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  2  subagents  and  2  rangers. 

For  the  islands  of  Maui,  Molokai,  -Lanai,  and  Kahoolawe,  1  sub- 
agent,  and  the  Island  of  Kauai,  1  subagent,  making  a  total  of  U  regular 
emplo^^ees. 

SETTLEMENT. 

Since  talking  office  on  December  1,  1903,  it  was  found  the  old  S3\stem 
of  handling  lands  and  the  revenues  therefrom  was  entireh^  inadequate. 
Aiming  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  handling  of  the  lands,  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  snortages  in  the  revenues  from  the  lands,  an  entirely  new  method 
of  accounting  for  the  revenues  and  listing  lands  was  established. 
Public  lands  of  greater  or  less  area  for  the  production  of  sisal,  coffee, 
bananas,  pineapples,  vanilla  beans,  etc.,  are  available  for  settlement  on 
any  of  the  larger  islands.  Although  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be 
met  with  by  the  settler,  still  a  man  of  energy  and  perseverance  with 
small  means  can  probably  overcome  them.  One  of  the  most  important 
difficulties  is  transportation,  but  in  certain  industries  this  is  not  so 
great.  Inspection  of  public  lands  by  prospective  settlers  is  invited 
and  solicited.  It  is  advisable  for  any  colony  or  body  of  men  to  dele- 
gate one  or  two  trustworthy  members  to  visit  and  report  on  the  lands 
before  the  main  body  moves  in  the  matter.  It  is  my  intention,  with 
the  proper  approval,  to  cut  up  and  offer  for  settlement  every  piece  of 
arable  land  ht  to  put  a  settler  on  as  fast  as  the  leases  expire.'  That  in 
following  this  plan  there  will  be  opposition  is  a  certainty,  but  in  the 
firm  belief  that  this  is  the  only  way  to  increase  the  citizen  population 
and  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  productiveness  of  the  Territory  this 
policy  will  be  maintamed. 

Lands  that  are  not  fit  for  settlement  in  small  holdings,  but  which 
capital  may  make  productive  to  some  certain  extent,  should  be  sold 
outright  instead  of  being  allowed  to  lie  idle  for  another  one  hundred 
years. 

By  the  treaty  of  annexation  the  title  to  all  public  lands  is  vested  in 
the  United  States  Government,  but  by  the  same  treaty  the  use  and 
benefit  derived  from  these  lands  remain  with  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory. In  other  words,  the  Territorial  government  practically  holds 
the  lands  in  trust  and  the  revenue  from  the  rental  of  the  lands  forms 
a  considerable  part  of  the  government  revenue,  while  proceeds  from 
thjB  sale  of  the  lands  must  by  law  go  to  liquidate  the  bonded  indebted- 
ness of  the  Territory. 
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By  referring  to  the  list  of  patents  issued  during  the  past  year  it  Will 
be  seen  that  the  first  one  under  the  present  administration  was  No,  4782, 
and  following  this  number  there  are  but  five  patents  on  land  exchanges. 
These  patents  were  issued  to  consummate  transactions  and  agreements 
made  by  the  previous  administration  and  which  had  reached  such  a  stage 
that  it  was  impossible  to  withdraw  them.  The  numbers  of  these  patents 
on  exchange  are  as  follows:  4793,  4804,  4819,  4820,  and  4827. 

WATER   LICENSE   ISSUED. 

A  reference  to  the  list  of  general  leai^es  issued  during  the  year  ending 
June  80,  1904,  shows  that  the  first  lease  or  license  issued  by  the  present 
administration  was  that  to  the  Kohala-Hamakua  Ditch  Company.  This 
license  was  sold  at  public  auction  at  the  judiciar}'  building,  Honolulu, 
March  V2^  1904.  It  allows  the  licensee  to  go  upon  the  lands  of  the  gov- 
ernment lying  between  Waipio  Gulch  and  the  Honokane-Awini  bound- 
ary, and  betweeii  the  sea  and  the  4,200-foot  contour  line,  and  conserving 
and  conducting  therefrom  all  the  running  natural  surface  water.  This 
water  will  be  taken  out  and  used  upon  tlie  arable  lands  of  the  Kohala 
district,  and  the  assurance  of  an  abundant  and  constant  supply  will 
undoubtedly  cause  the  peoph^  of  that  section  to  generally  increase  their 
area  under  cultivation.  It  will  also  greatly  increase  the  yield  of  those 
lands  alread}'  being  tilled. 

The  section  from  which  this  water  is  to  be  taken  is  one  of  the 
roughest  and  wildest  coast  sections  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Its  only 
value  is  in  its  abundant  water  supply,  and  up  to  the  present  this  water 
has  run  to  waste  into  the  sea. 

Attention  is  also  called  to  the  increased  revenues  received  by  the 

[)resent  administration  for  lands  leased,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  all 
eases  for  a  longer  term  than  five  years  contain  the  following  special 
conditions: 

And  it  is  further  agreed  ami  underatood  by  and  between  the  parties  liereto  that 
should  at  any  time  during  the  term  hereof  part  or  parts  of  the  herein-demised 
premises  become  susceptible  of  agricultural  pur|)oses  or  be  required  by  the  lessor  for 
road  or  other  public  uses,  the  said  lessor  may  reassume  and  take  jK)ssession  of  such 
part  or  parts,  the  same  thereupon  to  be  reserved  from  and  cease  to  be  subject  to  the 
covenants  and  conditions  of  this  lease;  it  beinj?  expressly  agreed,  however,  that  the 
said  lessor  shall  be  the  sole  and  exclusive  judge  of  the  susceptibility  of  any  and  all 
parts  of  said  premises  for  agricultural  purposes  aild  upon  the  event  of  the  resumption 
of  possession  thereof  by  the  lessor  for  that  reaaon  the  rent  herein  reserved  shall 
thereupon  be  reduced  in  the  proportion  that  such  part  or  parts  bear  to  the  whole. 

EMBEZZLEMENTS. 

The  manner  in  which  the  business  of  this  department  was  conducted 
previous  to  my  assuming  office  is  shown  by  these  facts: 

According  to  the  books  the  following  amounts  were  due  the  govern- 
ment on  land  transactions: 

Rents  from  general  leasee $44, 698. 95 

Interest  on  right  of  purchase  and  homestead  leases  and  special  agree- 
ments       21 ,  635. 50 

On  purchase  price  of  lands 4, 484. 05 

Making  a  total  of 70, 818. 50 

Close  investigation  showed  that  of  this  amount  sums  had  been  collected 
and  embezzled  to  the  extent  of 27, 234. 00 

Leaving  a  balance  actually  due  of 43, 584. 50 
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To  the  amount  embezzled  should  be  added  about  $5,000  in  fees  and 
commutations.  The  exact  amount  has  not  been  ascertained  as  yet,  but 
the  old  books  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  auditor  and  will  soon  be 
known.     The  embezzlers  are  under  arrest. 

It  was  also  found  that  the  patents  had  been  issued  in  very  many 
cases  where  the  patentee  had  undoubtedly  failed  to  fultill  conditions, 
and  as  this  fact  was  known  to  other  settlers  it  has  caused  endless 
trouble,  because  the  government  is  now  charged  with  discrimination. 

One  clause  of  our  law  states  that  the  patent  shall  issue  if  the  condi- 
tions have  been  '^substantially  performed.''  This  wording  has  been 
bent  and  twisted  to  meet  the  will  of  the  subagent  and  the  commissioner 
until,  in  many  cases,  it  w^as  apparently  clear  to  them  that  the  ''condi- 
tions had  been  substantially  performed,''  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
patentee  never  saw  his  land. 

As  very  valuable  lands  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  settlers  at  exceed- 
ingly low  figures,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  present  administration  to 
insist  upon  naving  the  conditions  actually  performed,  trusting  to 
decisions  of  the  finited  States  courts  in  like  cases  for  guidance.  This 
will  create  trouble  for  a  short  time  only,  as  it  will  soon  be  understood 
that  there  are  two  parties  to  each  contract,  and  that  an  honest  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  settler  will  meet  with  prompt  recognition  on  the 
part  of  the  government. 

The  public  lands  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  comprise  about  1,720,000 
acres.  Of  this  total  there  are  s(mie  5(K),()00  acres  which  may  be  classed 
as  barren,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  are  rugged  and  inaccessible 
mountain  tracts,  hopeless  in  the  extreme  as  homesteads.  Under  the 
classification  of  grazing  or  forest  lands  there  are  included  1,000,000 
acres,  leaving,  according  to  the  present  division,  only  about  220,000 
acres  of  so-called  first-class  agricultural  land.  Of  this  there  are 
25,000  acres  which  are  classed  as  kula  or  rice  and  taro  lands  and  sugar 
lands.  This  is  not  a  close  classification,  for  of  the  million  acres  of 
forest  lands  experience  has  shown  that  probably  10  per  cent  are  as 
highly  productive  as  an}^  of  the  lower  areas. 

The  higher  lands — those  which  have  heretofore  been  known  only  as 
cattle  lands,  and  more  recently  as  forest  reserves — ai-e  now  being  made 
more  easy  of  access  through  the  huilding  of  roads  when*  formerly 
only  trails  were  used,  and  the  value  of  the  acreage  will  increase  in 
proportion  as  they  are  opened.  The  lands  are  often  so  situated  that 
cultivation  will  make  them  as  great  conservers  of  rainfalls  as  if  they 
were  kept  in  forests,  and  thus  there  is  a  consequent  prospect  that  the 
near  future  will  see  many  hundreds  of  acres  added  to  the  arai)le  areas. 

Among  the  lands  classed  as  agricultural  there  are  acres  which  are 
in  close  contiguity  to  sugar  plantations,  and  some  of  these  are  not 
available  for  general  agriculture,  except  where  special  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  the  plantation  for  the  use  of  water  for  irrigating 
purposes.  The  expense  of  putting  water  upon  the  dry  lands  is  heavy, 
and  this  precludes  any  other  than  action  in  concert,  or  through  large 
corporations  which  are  able  to  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
into  pumps  and  pipe  lines. 

The  average  price  of  sugar  lands  froin  private  owners  is  from  ^25 
to  $60  an  acre,  but  from  the  government  to  homesteaders  the  average 
is  $10  to  $15.  Coffee  lands  range  from  $10  to  $15  an  acre  under  home- 
stead agreement.     Grazing  lands  run  from  $1.25  upward. 
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The  land  laws  of  Hawaii  can  be  amended  by  Congress  only,  and 
there  have  been  no  ohan^^es  made  jsince  annexation.  At  present  the 
land  office  is  checking  ana  verifying  the  various  lists  of  public  lands^ 
'^taking  stock'"  as  it  were.  When  completed  there  will  be  accurate 
lists  of  the  lands,  showing  the  use  to  w^hich  they  ma}'  l)e  adapted,  their 
situation,  area,  and  value.  It  is  believed  that  tne  public  lands  of 
Hawaii  have  heretofore  l)een  listed  at  from  20  to  50  per  cent  of  their 
value. 

Receipts  of  the  public  lamh  depart  meat  for  tlie  year  tmiing  June  SO,  1904- 

LAND    REVENTE. 

Rents: 

General  leases ^112, 543.  81 

Right  of  purchase  leases 8,  280.  40 

Olaa  leases 72().  34 

Kainiii  leases 14.  48 

Puiikapu  leai^es 34. 91 

Miscellaneous 1, 248.  IX) 

Interest: 

Homesteads :iO«.  10 

Special  agreements <)59.  72 

Cash  freeholds 50.  18 

Olaa  lots 84.  30 

Office  fees 314.  80 

Patent  fees 195. 00 


$124,411.04 


LAND   SALES. 


Purchase  ri;zht  of  purchase  leases 14, 133.  \i^ 

Special  agreements 2,  735.  20 

Homesteads 94B.  17 

Cash  freeholds 652. 48 

Olaa  lots 405.  23 

Cash  sales 60. 00 

Kainm  and  Waiakolea 29. 1^5 


18,962.42 


Total 1 43,  373.  46 

Land  patents  iasued  dunng  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1904. 


Patent! 
No.    ! 


Date 
issued. 


I 


4731  I 

4732  \ 

4733  ' 

4734  i 

4735  i 
4736 


1903. 
July      1 

....do... 

July   14 

....do... 

....do... 
....do... 


4738  '  Aug.  10 


Patentee. 


4739  ; 

4740  I 

4741  I 

4742  i 
! 

4743 

4744  • 


....do...: 
Aug.  19  i 

Aug.  21  I 

Aug.  21  j 

Aug.  27 

....do...^ 


W.  C.  Achi acres.. 

Maria  Vieira  Silva.do 

F.  W.  BarDour do 

Antonio  de  S.  da  Costa, 

aere.s. 
Jaoquin  A.  Silva.. acres.. 
Hee  Akou do 

Manuel    Eno.**   Tava.sh. 
acres. 

G.  F.  Affonso acres. . 

John  Kane do 

Martin  Campbell .  .do — 

John  K.  Peterson.. do 

Maj.  E.  Davis do 

A.  Enos do 


4.166 

81.18 

17.09 

27. 77 

18.10 
17.13 

14.7 

18.7 
13.93 

13.  28 

100 

.52 

20.24 


Location. 


Honomaline,  S. 
Kona,  Hawaii. 

Waikaunialo.  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Kaiwiki.  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii. 

WaikBUmalo,  Hilo. 
Hawaii. 

do 

Puukapu,  S.  Ko- 
hala,  Hawaii. 

Kaiwiki,  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii. 

do 

Nana  wale.  Puna, 
Hawaii. 

Pnukapu,  S.  Ko- 
hala,  Hawaii. 

Olaa.  Puna,  Hawaii, 

Tantalus    Heights, 

Kona,  Oahu. 
Waipunalei,    Hilo, 

Hawaii. 


Consid- 
eration. 


$1.00 

811.80 

13().72 

445. 50 

271.50 
H5.  (•>5 

118.80 

149.20 
170. 81 

33.20 

000.00 

1.00 

242. 88 


Remarks. 


I>and  exchange. 

Right   of    pur- 
chase lease. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Homesteads. 

Cash  freeholds 

Right   of    pur- 
chase lea.«c. 
Land ex change. 

Homesteads. 
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Land  patents  issued  during  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1904 — Continued. 


Ffttent 
No. 

Date 
issued. 

4746 

1903. 
Aug.  27 

4746 
4747 
474« 

Sept.  4 
....do... 
....do... 

4749 

Sept.  9 

4760 

Sept.  14 

4761 

June  23 

4762 

Sept.  21 

4768 

Sept.  28 

4754 

Oct.   5 

4755 

Oct.  24 

4757 

....do... 

4758 
4769 

....do... 
Oct.  26 

4760 

Oct.  28 

4761 

Oct.  30 

4762 

....do... 

4763 
4764 

....do... 
....do... 

4765 
4766 

....do... 
....do... 

4767 

Oct.  31 

4768 

....do... 

4769 

....do... 

4770 
4771 

....do... 
Nov.  4 

4772 

....do... 

4773 

....do... 

4774 

....do... 

4776 

Njv.  6 

4776 

....do... 

4777 

Nov.  10 

4778 

Nov.  12 

4779 
4780 

....do... 
Nov.  14 

4781 

Nov.  17 

Patentee. 


Area. 


Location. 


Consid- 
eration. 


Remarks. 


Alfred  Fielding. .  .acres. , 

Manuel  Soares do 

Jacintho  Carreta  .  .do. . . 
Mrs.     Kini     Koulcoula, 

acres. 
H.  F.  Wichman,  square 

feet. 
Elena     Kuluwaimaka, 
,  souare  feet. 
H.  M.  Von  Holt... acres., 

Manuel  Vierra do 

P.  E.  Harkins do... 

J.    A,    Magoon,    square 

feet. 
Ella  Naone acres. 

Jose  da  Costa  Morgada, 

acres. 
Manuel  M.Conca. acres., 
Michel     Komorskey, 

acres. 
H.  M.  Von  Holt,  square 

feet. 
R.  K.  Bapti.Mte  — acres. 

Geo,  M.  Deacon  ...do... 

Antonio  Ah  Sin do. . . 

FranciscoD.Aruda.do. . . 

Manuel  Mareira . .  .do. . . 
Honda do... 

Manuel  l*erera  Martines, 

acjres. 
Manuel     Perera     Silva, 

acres. 
H.  Piper acres. 

Walter  E.Shaw.... do... 
Germain  I*acheco.  .do. . . 

S.  Shimamoto do. . . 

Marria  Carvalho. .  .do. . . 

A.Grossi do,.. 

W.  l\  Thomas do... 

Samuel  M.  Damon. do. . . 

T.  CliveDavies do... 

Maria  Pavao do. . . 

J.  I*.  Fernandes do. . . 

Joao  Fernandes  . .  .do. . . 


16.4 

6.3 
5.7 
11.84 

4,193 

33,798 

2,629 

28 

84.24 

3,W4 

66.68 

23.4 

21.4 
99.16 

19,542 

19.6 

82.98 

17. 12 
9.02 

6.95 
20.08 

14.38 

18.09 

61.64 

110.76 
14.86 

30.73 

20.31 

11.1 

.44 

742 

40 

32.7 

17 
68.46 


Bernice  P.  Bishop  estate,   44,452 
square  feet. 


Kaiwiki.  Hllo,  Ha- 
waii. 
do 

do 

Puukapu,  S.  Ko- 
hala,  Hawaii. 

Waiahole.  Koolau- 
poko,  Oahu. 

Hauula,  Koolau 
poko,  Oahu. 

Lualualei,Waianae, 
Oahu. 

Ponahawai,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Kaohc,  I*una,  Ha- 
waii. 

Punchbowl  St., 
Kona,  Oahu. 

Waikaumalo,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Kaiwiki,  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii. 

Olaa.  I*una,  Hawaii. 

do 

Iwilei,  Honolulu. 
Oahu. 

Kaiwiki,  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii. 

Waikaumalo,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Waikoa,  Kula,Maui. 

Pulehuikl,  Kula, 
Maui. 

do 

Waipunalei,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

do 

do 

Kaohe,  I'una.  Ha- 
waii. 

Nahiku,  Hana,  Maui 

Waipunalei,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii. 

Ninoleand  Wailau, 

Kau,  Hawaii. 
Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii. 

Wahiawa,  Waialua, 
Oahu. 

Monanlua,  Kona, 
Oahu. 

Waiakea.  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii. 

Ponahawai,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

do 

Waikaumalo,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Waiakea,  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii. 


1132.72 

62.28 
62.28 
40.00 

1.00 

1.00 

1.00 

224. 00 

591.16 

602.90 

900.00 

187. 20 

40.00 
697. 48 

1.00 

155. 44 

906.00 

51.36 
63.14 

38.99 
289.50 

18;}.  60 

176. 70 

369.24 

359.97 
157.50 

92.94 

121.86 

217. 60 

1.00 
122. 30 

1.00 

345.00 

258.00 
645.00 


Right  of    pur- 
chase lease. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Land exchange. 

Do. 

Do. 

Right   of    pur- 
chase lease. 

I         Do. 

Land exchange. 

!  Right   of    pur- 
1      chase  lea.se. 
Do. 

i         Do. 
,  Do, 

Landexchange. 

Time  payment. 

Right   of    pur- 
chase lease. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do, 
Homesteads. 

Right   of    pur- 
cha.se  lease. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do, 
Do, 

Olaa    reserva- 
tion. 
Homesteads. 

Right   of    pur- 
chase lease. 
Landexchange. 

Do. 

Do. 

Cash  freeholds. 

Do. 
Right   of    pur- 
chase lease. 
Landexchange. 
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4782 

Dec.  10 

4783 

...do... 

4784 

...do... 

4785 

...do... 

4786 

...do... 

4787 

...do... 

Dec.  10     AndrewChalmers. acres. 
.    Yoseine  Kami.....do... 

.    S.W,Kamoi do... 

.   Mary  An  Hall do. . . 

.    Keaweualani do... 

,:  J.  Mokuaikai do... 


20 

19,71 

16.40 

16.48 

19.74 

25, 45 


Kahuku,  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii, 

Waipunalei,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

Nanawale,  Puna, 
Hawaii, 

AhUiiloa,  Hamakua, 
Hawaii. 

Kealakehe,  N. 
Kona,  Hawaii. 

Kohanaiki,  N. 
Kona,  Hawaii. 


$1^00.00  ! 
283.50 


126.60 
148.00 


92.00 


Homesteads. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Land  patents  issued  during  the  year  ending  June  30^  1904 — Ck>ntinued. 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  GOVERNOR  CARTER'S  ADMINISTRATION-ConUnued. 


Patent:     Date 
No.       isBiied. 


Patentee. 


4788 

4789 

4790 

4791 
4792 

4793 

4794 

4795 

4796 

4797 

4798 

4799  I 

4800  I 

4801  I 

4802  i 
i 

4803  ' 

4804  j 

4805  ; 


4807  i 

4808  ■■ 

4809 
4810 
4811 
4812 
4813 
4814 
4815 
4816 

4817 
4818 
4819 

4820 

4821 

4822 
4823 
4824 
4X25 

4826 

4827 


1904. 
Jan.    15 

...do....; 

...do.... 

...do.... 
...do I 

Feb.  24  I 

Mar.  29  j 

...do....i 

...do 


..do 
..do 
..do 
Apr.     4 

..do... 

..do... 

..do... 

Mhv  2 
May  16 

..do... 

..do... 
..do... 

..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 
..do... 

..do... 

May   IH 

..do  ... 

..do... 

June  20 

...do... 
...do... 
...do... 
...do... 

...do... 

June  25 


Joseph  Viera acres. 

John  R. Caspar do... 

Antonio  Jesus do. . . 

Antonio  Cordeiro.  .do. . . 
Mrs.  Kaili  IkaakH..do... 

Bernlee  P.  Bishop  es- 
tate, .square  feet. 

Jone  Muniz  Medeiros, 
acref. 

Otto  Medeiros aerea. 

John  K.  Lanakila.  .do. . . 

Paulo do. .. 

D.  W.K.Wa{\vai...do... 

Mrs.  E.  N.  I./OW do. . . 

Charlotte  Kaohu  .  .do. . . 

Jose  G.  Serrao do. . . 

Maikui do... 

Joe  Gomez do. . . 

II.  M.  Von  Holt.... 8*1.  ft. 
Manuel  Peicato...a(;re8. 


Area. 


! 


Location. 


B.  H.  Brown  . 


.do... 


Wm.  B.  Nailima.sr.do. . , 
Jul  ho  Furt*ido do. . . 

C.L.  Kimokeo do... 

ManuelG. Clement. do. . . 

Robert  Laing do... 

Mary  Anderson do. . . 

Frank  Caetano do. . . 

Joao  de  Franca do. . . 

John  de  Neva.s do. . , 

Manuel  Duarte  Marti- 

nes.  HcreH. 
Manuel  Assencao  .acren. 
Peter  R.  Nel.sm  — do. . . 
John  K.  Naone  ...sq.  ft. 

C.B.Maile do... 

lokua  Maluo acres. 

Mary  K.  Naillma..do... 
Charles  Elderts — do. . . 

I).  Moku do... 

Kalawa do... 

Antone    C.    de     Souza, 

acres. 
Kalaeloa sq,  ft.. 


17.8 

I      ^ 
I      17 

'      16.5 

:    18.  c 

18, 175 
j      31. 'J 
I      70.  S 
I      20.  (] 
I      21.  t 


Waikaumalo,  Hilo, 

Hawaii. 
Kaiwiki.  Hilo.  Ha- 
I     waii. 

Ahualoa,      Hama- 
,      kua.  Hawaii. 

' do 

NinoieandWailau, 

Kau.  Hawaii. 
Keakaukui.   Kona, 

Oahu. 
Paauilo.  Hamakua, 
Hawaii. 
;  Niuptia.  Hamakua, 
Hawaii. 
Puukapu-Waimea. 
S.Kohala.  Hawaii. 
do 


27.4 
18.07 
10. 57 

82.8 

15.89 

20. 10 

82. 200 
\      17.3 


26. 85 
6.65 

6.6 
IS 

21.23 
IS.  31 
12.80 
10 

14.08 
12.1 


12. 

1(. 

512 

2,700 

31. 

15.  ( 
32 
10.  i 
14.' 

27.1 

1,647 


10 


69 


Kupahua,     Puna, 

Hawaii. 
Puuanahulu,    N. 

Kona,  Hawaii. 
Waipunalei,    Hilo, 

Hawaii. 
Ponahawai,     Hilo, 

Hawaii. 
Niupea,  Hamakua, 

Hawaii. 
Paituilo,  Hamakua, 

Hawaii. 
Kuwili.  K«)na,Oahu 
Waikaumalo,  Hilo. 

Hawaii. 
Olaa.Puna,  Hawaii. 


do 

Kaauhuhu,  N.  Ko- 

hala,  Hawaii. 
d< 


do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 

do. 


Conaid* 
eration. 


1260.40 

416.00 

127.50 

123.  75 
108. 12 

1.00 

312.00 

709.10 

51.70 

51.20 

42.00 

45.00 

122. 28 

82.80 

158.90 

200. 00 

1.00 
259. 50 

170.40 

161.10 
20.00 

41.00 
52.00 
160.00 
105.00 
39.00 
31.00 
43.00 
37.00 


do 

do 

Kalokohonu,  Pauoa, 

Kona.  Oahu. 
Kawaiiki,   Kapala- 
ma,  Kona,  Oahu. 
Waikaumaulo,  Hilo, 

Hawaii. 
Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii 

do 

do 

Kaauhuiiu,  N.  Ko- 

iiala.  Hawaii.         j 
do I 

Hauhaukoi,  Kona,  | 
Oahu.  I 


83.00 
1.00 


Grand  total.. acres..  9. 7S.x 42    ;17,839.86 


Remarks. 


Right  of    pur- 
cha«e  lease. 
Do. 

Homesteads. 

Do. 
Do. 

Land  exchange. 

Right   of    pur> 
cha.se  lease. 
Do. 

Cash  freeholds. 

Right   of    pur- 
chase lease. 
Time  payment. 

Do. 

Klght    of    pur- 
chase ietise. 
Cash  freeliolds. 

Riglit    of    pur- 
chase lease. 
Do. 

Land exchange. 

KiKht    of    pur- 
chase lease. 

Olaa    rcserva- 
titm. 
Do. 

Time  payment. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


47.00 

Do. 

43.00 

Do. 

1.00 

Land       e  x - 

change. 

10.20 

,  Do. 

373. 50 

Right   of    pur- 

chase lease. 

284.00 

Do. 

243. 05 

Do. 

2r>.  42 

Casli  freeholds 

45.00 

Time  payment 

Do. 

Land       e  x  • 
change. 
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Land  exdiangem. 


First  land  diHtriet.... 
Second  land  district . 
Third  land  district... 
Fourth  land  diHtrlct . 
Fifth  land  district . . . 


Total. 


Districts. 


No.  :     Area. 

• 1 


Acres. 
41.02 


1  I    4,166 
'i:V  "3,'374.'36 


7,681.38 


SUMMARY,  NOT  INCLUDING   EXCHANGES. 


ArPfl       Considem-I  Average 
^^^^-  tion.      i  per  acre. 


{     Acres.  i 

Righ^o^pnrcha«e  lease !  1,443.M     S12,6S3.8t>  i 

Homesteads '      329.9^1        2.723.04  \ 


Time  payment  . 
Cash  freeholds.. 

Total 


2.%.  53  1 
177.03  \ 


2,204.04  !     17,191.40  j 


$8.80 
8.20 
3.10 
4.40 


7.80 


L(ind  juUentH  issued  on  land  commission  award  during  the  year  ending  June  SO^  1904- 


Patent 
No. 

Area. 

Patentee. 

8166.... 

203  fathoms 

Hewahewa 

8167 

66.8  acres 

A.  Keliiahonui 

8168 

1.86  acres 

Paiikeaho 

8169 

1.8  acres 

Koaniani 

8160 

6,000  square  feet 

640.4  acres 

Kaaiawaawa 

8161 

W.  P.  Leleiohoku 

8162 

1,092  acrres 

M .  Kekauonohi 

8163  ... 

637  acres 

Hinau 

8164 

62.2  acres    

Kahonu     

8166 

2,184.44  acres 

W.C.  Lunalilo 

Ijocatlon. 


Keopu  3,  Kona,  Hawaii. 

Iwilei,  Kona,  Oahu. 

Keaniiiomano,  VVaimea,  Kohala,  Hawaii. 

Waipilopilo,  Hauula.  Oahu. 

Koiulu,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 

Puanui,  Kohala,  Hawaii. 

Moakea,  Molokai. 

Keawanui,  Molokai. 

Kahua2.  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

Kapahulu,  Waikiki,  Kona,  Oahu. 


Lands  taken  under  general  provisions  of  the  land  act  of  1895. 
[Other  than  cash  sales  and  Olaa  purchases  under  special  conditions  of  Part  IX.] 


Right  of  purchase  lease. 

Cash  fre 
No.  i  Acres. 

ehold.       1  Special  agreement. 

Home- 
stead. 

NO. 

Acres. 

2,801.22 

211.93 
2,478.53 

Value. 

Value.    No.  1  Acres. 

Value. 

No. 

Acres. 

1.  Hilo  and  Puna... 

2.  Hamakua  and 

Kohala 

47 
3 

$19,078.34 

740. 47 
4,402.91 

! 
3  j    30.88 

$87.95 

1 

3 

43.78 

3.  Kona  and  Kau :  2.'S 

1  ;  768 

2,650.66  .    -i. 



13 

101.80 

4.  Maui  and  Molokai 

5.  Oahu 

!     11      3(K) 

$1,440.00 

7 

21.16 

Total 

76 

6,491.68 

24,221.72 

4     798.88 

2, 137. 95  i     1         360 

1 

1,440.00 

23 

166.74 

SUMMARY  OF  ABOVE. 


Right  of  purchase  lease  . 

Cash  freehold 

Special  agreement 

Homestead  lease 


Acres.         Value. 
75  i  6,491.68  I    $24,221.72 


4 

1 
23 


798.88 

360 

166.74 


Total 103     6,817.: 


2. 137. 95 
1,440.00 


27,799.67 
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Statement  of  expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  SO^  1904, 


Item. 


Appropria- 
tion. 


Ck>mmifi8ioner 

Secretary  and  Hubagent,  fifth  district  . 

Clerk  and  bookkeeper 

Patent  clerk 

Typewriter  and  copyist 

SubaKent: 

First  land  district 

Second  land  district 

Third  land  district 

Fourth  land  district 

Sixth  land  district    

Ranger,  first  land  district ^ 

Clerk,  first  land  district 

Ranger: 

Second  land  district 

Third  land  district , 

Fourth  land  district 

Fifth  land  district . . .' 

Sixth  land  district 

Office  incidenttt  s,  etc 

Printing  and  advertising 

Purchase  of  botiks 

Appraiser's  fees 

Preliminary  roads  and  trails 

Expense^  filing  boundar>'  certificates . 
Survey  works  class,  public  lands 


Total 37,435.00 


$5,400.00 

3.150.00 

2,700.00 

1,800.00 

900.00 

1.800.00 
900.00 
720.00 
900.00 
540.00 
900.00 
720.00 

540.00 
900.00  ' 
5(0.00  i 
510.00 

2,400.00 
3,000.00  i 

875.00  ! 

225.00 
5,250.00 

376.00 
2,500.00 


Drawn. 


11,800.00 
987.90 
900.00 
600.00 
300.00 

eoo.oo 

50.00 
240.00 
300.00 

90.00 
200.00 


120.00 
200.00 
60.00 
60.00 


1,277.78 

540.61 

22.50 

6.00 


26.00 


8,879.79 


Balance. 


t8,000.00 

2.1(12.10 

].H».00 

1.200.00 

000.00 

1.200.00 
860.00 
480.00 
000.00 
460.00 
700.00 
720.00 

420.00 
700.00 
480.00 
480.00 
»'>0.00 

1,122.22 

2,469.39 
862.60 
219.00 

5.260.00 
860.00 

2.500.00 


29.066.21 


General  leases  issued  during  the  year  ending  June  SOf  1904. 


^\^!  I   Name  of  lessee. 


1903. 
Nov.  17 

Oct.    15 

Nov.    7 

Dec.   12 

Dec.   12 


Hutchinson 

Sugar  Co. 
John  Broad 


Chew  Wo  Chong 

Co. 
Hamakua    Mill 

Co. 
do 


Location  of  land. 


Class  of  land. 


Kau,  Hawaii Right  of  way  for 

water  pipe. 

Kona.  Hawaii Various  remnants, 

pastoral. 

Pauoa.Oahu \  Taro,  agricultural 


Hamakua,  Hawaii 
do 


Cane  and  pastoral 
....do 


Area. 

Term 

of 
leaae. 

Annual 
rental. 

ACTfB. 

Years. 
SO 

920.00 

Uncertain. 

(«) 

30.00 

1.95 

5 

220.00 

80 

5 

200.00 

185 

6 

462.50 

rental. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  GOVERNOR  CARTER'S  ADMINISTRATION. 


1904. 
Mar.  12 
Apr.     1 

Apr.  26 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  23 

Apr.  26 

May  7 
June  2 
June  2 
June  18 


J.  S.  Low 

Mrs.J.K.Iaukea. 

Wailuku  Sugar 
Co. 

Hawaiian  Agri- 
cultural Co. 

Wing  Sing  Lee 
Co. 

American  Sugar 
Co. 

L.  K.  Kentwell . . 

Chas.  Gay 

A.  C.  Lovekin  ... 

Lam  Wo  Sing.... 


Kohala.  Hamakua 
Kaneohe.Oahu... 


Water  right 

Fish    pond    and 

kula. 
Cane  and  kula 


Waiahu,  Maui 

Kau,  Hawaii , do  . 

Manoa,  Oahu i  Taro  and  kula . 

Pastoral 


H<X)lehua,  Molo- 
kai. 

Hauula,Oahu 

Kalulu,  Lanai 

Necker  Island 

Waikiki,Oahu.... 


Rice  and  kula 

Pastoral  

Fishing  purposes . 
Rice 


6.26 

75.01 

186 

6.51 

3,786 

15.94 
5,000 
46.50 
49.29 


bl  .000.00  ! 
186.00  I 

220.00  I 

600.00 

175.00 

440.00 

330.00 

600.00 

25.00 

1,550.00 


150.  OC 
100.00 
250.00 
100.00 


200.00 
160.00 


760.00 


aT.  W.  thirty  days'  notice.  6  And  1  per  cent  gross  revenue. 

SUMMARY  OF  ABOVE. 
General  leases: 

Number 16 

Acres 9,888.46 

Annual  rental 96, 007. 60 

7510—04 4 
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JJDS"   OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  lands  foimerly  known  as 
^^Crown  lands,"  but  now  a  part  of  the  public  lands  of  the  Territory. 
This  list  does  not  include  those  portions  now  under  control  of  the 
superintendent  of  public  works.  The  values  given  are  approximate 
only,  as  in  many  cases  the  proper  area  is  verj^  doubtful  and  can  only 
be  correctl}^  stated  after  a  complete  survey  and  location  of  kuleanas 
has  been  made. 

The  total  area  given  below  is  905,798.15  acres,  and  the  total  value  of 
this  land  is  placed  at  $8,098,175.  This  is  believed  to  be  a  fair  valuation 
of  the  lands,  unincumbered. 

ISLAND   OF   OAHU. 

DISTRICT   OF    KONA. 

KuvnlL — Area,  17.80  acres;  value,  $10,000.  Fish  jyond  and  rice 
lands,  situate  on  seashore  at  Kapalama.  This  property  is  under  lease 
to  Chin  Wo  Company  at  $285  per  annum.  Date  of  lease,  January  1, 
1902;  lease  expires  January  1,  1907. 

Kapaloa, — Area,  6.55  acres;  value,  $5,000.  Taro  land,  situate  in 
Pauoa  Valley.  Under  lease  to  Kwong  Ak  In  Company  and  Chew  Wo 
Company  at  $380  per  annum.  Date  of  leases.  May  12,  1891,  and 
November  7,  1903;  leases  expire  April  1,  1906,  and  July,  1909. 

Hamama — Plliarnoo  —  Kauamoa  —  Puahia,  —  Area,  66. 07  acres ; 
value,  $20,000.  Taro  land,  situate  in  Manoa  Valley.  Under  lease  to 
Kapiolani  estate  at  $220  per  annum.  Date  of  lease,  July  1, 1882;  lease 
to  expire  July  1,  1912. 

Kahaumahaawe, — Area,  about  6.50  acres;  value,  $3,000.  Taro  land, 
situate  in  Manoa  Valley.  Under  lease  to  Wing  Sing  Lee  Company  at 
$175  per  annum.  Date  of  lease,  April  23,  1904;  lease  to  expire  May 
1,  1909. 

Ilaleleua. — Area  unknown.  A  small  remnant  of  taro  land  in  Manoa 
Valley. 

Mookahi^  1  and  %, — Area,  about  6  acres;  value,  $3,000.  Rice  or 
banana  land,  above  the  Waikiki  road  and  east  of  the  Pan  land.  Of 
this  land  1.46  acres  is  under  lease  to  Kwong  Sing  Company  at  $60  per 
annum.     Lease  dated  April  11,  1899:  expires  March  5,  1915. 

Kahalaxiwahine  —  Kaluaolohe  —  Kaatawai  —  Kaloiiki  —  One-half 
Pawaa, — These  are  small  remnants,  and  their  exact  location  and  area 
have  apparently  never  been  fixed. 

Kanetoa  {part), — Area,  15.70  acres;  value,  $9,000.  Rice  land,  adjoin- 
ing west  boundary  of  Kapiolani  Park.  Under  lease  to  Lam  Wo  Sing 
at  $545  per  annum.  Lease  dated  March  7,  1903,  and  to  expire  March 
7,  1908. 

Waiomao  and  Pukele, — Area,  about  946.75  acres;  value,  $30,000. 
Small  portion  taro  land,  but  mostly  grazing  land,  situate  in  Palolo 
Valley.  The  lease  on  this  land  having  expired,  it  is  the  present  inten- 
tion to  cut  the  land  up  and  open  it  up  for  settlement. 

DISTRICT   OF   EWA| 

Waikakalaua^  Ohua, — About  678  acres  grazing  land,  value  $13,000, 
situate  on  the  uplands  north  of  Pearl  Harbor. 
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Pouhal-a  {one-half). — Eight  hundred  and  ten  aereii*  agricultural 
•grazing  land,  value  $22,000,  together  with  a  few  acren  of  fish  pond, 
are  situate  at  or  near  to  Pearl  Harbor,  and  are  at  present  held  under 
lease  No.  68  to  Dowsett  estate,  this  being  same  lease  that  covers  lands 
of  Waianae-uka,  the  large  United  States  military  reservation.  This 
lease  is  dated  January  14,  1882,  and  expires  January  14,  1913. 

Weloka, — A  fish  pond  of  21  acres,  value  ^10,000,"adjoining  the  east 
side  of  Pearl  City  peninsula. 

Paukahifa. — live  acres  of  rice  land,  value  $2,500,  on  the  peninsula 
adjoining  the  fish  pond,  are  under  lease  to  Mrs.  Mary  D.  Frear  at  $100 
per  annum.     This  lease  is  dated  July  1, 1888,  and  expires  July  1, 1918. 

ILmol^mcailani  and  Kauhihan, — These  are  sevei-al  pieces  of  rice 
and  kula  land,  value  $5,000,  containing  an  area  of  about  11.60  acres, 
on  and  near  the  middle  loch  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  are  under  lease  to 
Sing  Chong  &  Co.  at  $75  per  annum.  Lease  dated  January  1,  1889, 
and  expires  Januarv  1,  1909. 

Auiu — About  1,170  acres  of  rice,  cane,  and  pasture  land,  value 
$90,000,  running  back  about  4  miles  from  the  east  lo(»h  of  Pearl  Har- 
bor, and  having  an  average  width  of  about  one-third  of  a  mile.  Is 
under  lease  to  the  Dowsett  estate  at  $250  per  annum.  Lease  dated 
January  14,  1882,  and  expires  January  1.  1912. 

Wa/anae-kat, — Six  thousand  one  hunared  and  forty-three  acres  of 
cane,  taro,  coffee,  kula,  and  mountain  land,  site  of  the  Waianae  sugar 

elantation,  on  west  coast  of  Oahu,  about  85  miles  from  Honohuu. 
[as  about  2  miles  of  coast  line  and  extends  back  about  5  miles  to 
crest  of  Waianae  Mountains.  Value,  about  $300,000.  Is  under  lease 
to  Waianae  Company  at  $1,200  per  annum.  Lease  dated  September 
11,  1879,  and  expires  July  1,  1909. 

Waianae-uka, — Fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight 
acres  of  kula  and  mountain  land,  inland,  about  20  miles  west  of  Hono- 
lulu. This  land  has  been  reserved  for  military  purposes,  otherwise 
we  could  quickly  settle  a  large  proportion  as  soon  as  tne  lease  expires, 
it  being,  to  a  considerable  exteftt,  excellent  agricultural  land.  Value, 
about  $100,000.  Is  under  lease  to  Dowsett  estate  at  (with  other  lands) 
$500  per  annum.  Lease  dated  Januarv  14,  1882,  and  expires  January 
14,  1912. 

Keaaii, — Two  thousand  four  hundred  and  thirty-one  acres  of  kula 
and  mountain  land,  on  the  coast  about  40  miles  northwest  of  Honolulu. 
Has  about  2  miles  of  coast  line  and  extends  back  about  3  miles  to  crest 
of  mountains.     Value,  about  $12,000.     Not  under  lease. 

LualualeL — About  8,000  acres  of  cane,  kula,  and  mountain  land,  on 
coast  about  32  miles  northwest  of  Honolulu.  Has  about  6  miles  of 
coast  line  and  extends  about  7  miles  inland  to  crest  of  Waianae  mnge. 
Original  area  about  15,000  acres,  of  which  about  7,000  acres  of  tne 
best  land  has  been  sold  from  the  center  of  the  tract.  Value,  about 
$275,000.  Three  thousand  three  hundred  and  thirty-two  acres  under 
lease  to  Waianae  Company  at  $9,000  per  annum.  Lease  dated  Decem- 
ber 1,  1901,  and  expires  December  1,  1906. 

Nanakuli, — About  3,431  acres  of  kula  and  mountain  land,  about  29 
miles  northwest  of  Honolulu.  Has  about  \\  miles  of  coast  line  and 
extends  about  4  miles  inland  to  crest  of  mountains.  Value,  about 
$20,^00.  Is  under  lease  to  Dowsett  estate  at  $570  per  annum.  Lease 
dated  January  14,  1882,  and  expires  February  28,  1912. 
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Eaneohe  (Crovm  remnants). — Aggregate,  2,320.28  acren,  in  19  sepa* 
rate  pieces,  and  consists  of  all  classes  of  land.  Value,  about  $100,000. 
There  are  seven  leases  on  portions  of  this  land,  as  follows:  Five  hun- 
dred and  twenty -five  acres  to  Kaneohe  Ranch  Company,  at  $225  per 
annum;  lease  dated  June  13, 1903,  and  expires  June  13, 1913.  Seventy- 
two  and  forty -two  one-hundredths  acres  to  Chang  En  Chong,  at  $260 
per  annum;  lease  dated  March  7,  1903,  and  expires  March  7,  1913. 
Eight  hundred  and  fifteen  and  thirty  one-hundredths  acres  to  J.  P.  Men- 
donca,  at  $200  per  annum;  lease  dated  October  15,  1883,  and  expires 
October  15,  1913.  Three  hundred  and  forty-two  acres  to  Heeia  Agri- 
cultural Company,  at  $300  per  annum;  lease  dated  April  14,  1893, 
and  expires  May  1, 1913.  Sixtj'-sev  en  and  twenty -one  one-hundredths 
acres  to  L.  Ahlo,  at  $500  per  annum;  lease  dated  January  14, 1891,  and 
expires  January  1,  1906.  Six  and  twenty-five  one-hundredths  acres 
to  Mrs.  J.  K.  laukea,  at  $135  per  annum;  lease  dated  April  1,  1904, 
and  expires  April  1,  1914.  Three  hundred  and  fifty-three  acres  to 
iCaneohe  Ranch  Company,  at  $450  per  annum;  lease  dated  August 
31, 1898,  and  expires  July  1,  1920.  This  makes  a  total  of  2,181.18 
acres  leased  at  $2,070  per  annum,  and  leaves  139.10  acres  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

WaimanaU). — Six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  seventy  acres  of  cane^ 
kula.  and  mountain  land.  Has  about  6  miles  of  coast  line  on  the 
nortneast  coast  of  Oahu  and  extends  back  to  crest  of  mountains. 
Site  of  the  Waimanalo  sugar  plantation.  Value,  about  $350,000.  Is 
under  lease  to  the  Waimanalo  Sugar  Company  at  $1,500  per  annum. 
Lease  dated  November  22,  1890,  and  expires  November  22,  1920. 

Pupuksa  and  Paumahu — About  4,000  acres  of  pasture  land,  with  a 
small  proportion  of  arable  land,  situate  on  northwest  coast  of  Oahu, 
about  70  miles  from  Honolulu  by  rail.  Has  about  5  miles  of  coast 
line  and  extends  back  to  mountains.  Value,  about  $30,000.  Has  just 
been  cut  up  into  18  lots  of  about  200  acres  each  for  settlement.  A 
forest  reserve  of  about  400  acres  is  retained  from  the  upper  lands. 

Hauula, — About  1,400  acres  of  beach,  kula,  and  mountain  land  on 
the  north  coast  of  Oahu,  about  30  miles  from  Honolulu.  Has  about 
1  mile  of  coast  line  and  extends  back  in  a  narrow  valley  about  4  miles. 
Not  under  lease.    .Value,  about  $15,000. 

ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

Lahalna, — About  60  acres  of  land  and  fish  ponds,  and  consisting  of 
many  small  patches  and  remnants  in  and  about  the  tow  n  of  Lahaina, 
remain  of  the  Lahaina  Crown  lands.     Value,  about  $6,000. 

WahikulL — Area,  about  2,807  acres.  Has  about  li  miles  of  coast 
frontage  on  west  coast  of  Maui,  just  north  of  the  town  of  Lahaina. 
Extends  about  3  miles  inland.  Cane  and  grazing  land.  Value,  about 
$40,000.  Under  lease  to  the  Pioneer  Mill  Company  at  $700  per 
annum.     Lease  dated  April  1,  1890,  and  to  expire  April  1,  1913. 

Olmvalu. — Area,  about  6,025  acres.  Has  about  2^  miles  of  sea 
frontage  and  about  5  miles  of  depth  to  crest  of  mountains.  Site  of 
Olowalu  Sugar  Company.  Good  landing.  Cane,  grazing,  and  rough 
mountain  land.    Value,  about  $75,000.     Under  lease  to  Olowalu  Com- 

ny  at  $800  per  annum.  Lease  dated  October  5,  1875,  and  to  expire 
uly  1,  1908. 
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Uhime/iajne.—AreH^  about  11,000  aci'es.  Has  about  8  miles  of  sea 
frontage,  including  one  ven-  good  landing.  Extends  inland  about  6 
miles  to  high  elevation  on  mountains.  Lower  lands  very  drj'  and 
rock}-;  grazing.  I'pper  lands,  first-class  grazing.  Value,  about 
$40,000.  Under  lease  to  C.  Brewer  &Co.  at  1250  per  annum.  Lease 
dated  March  1,  1892,  and  to  expire  November  1,  1906. 

Kealahon, — Area,  217  acres.  In  the  Kula  district,  on  the  west  slope 
of  Haleakala.  Elevation,  about  3,000  feet.  Main  portion  agricultural, 
balance  grazing  land.  Value,  $5,000.  Under  lease  to  Joseph  I^opez 
at  $100  per  annum.  Lease  dated  Januarv  30,  1888,  and  to  expire 
January  1,  1908. 

Keokea  and  WaiohulL — Area,  about  17,(K)0  acres.  Has  a  frontage 
of  about  2  miles  on  the  west  coast  of  East  Maui,  and  extends  up  the 
^lope  of  Haleakala  about  12  miles  to  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  About 
5,000  acres  ai-able  land,  the  balance  good  gi-azing  land.  Value,  $200,000. 
Under  lease  to  W.  H.  Cornwell  (estate)  at  $1,500  per  annum.  Lease 
dated  Januar}'  12, 1891,  and  to  expire  January  1,  1911. 

W((!oh(Hiu, — Area,  395  acres,  about  one-third  of  a  mile  wide,  on  the 
east  coast  of  Maui;  2i  miles  deep.     Good  l)oat  landing.     A  large  pro- 

f)oi1:ion  is  good  cane  land,  the  balance  grazing.  Value,  $9,000.  Under 
ease  (T.  W.)  to  Reciprocity  Sugar  Company  at  $200  per  annum. 

Wai/ffa. — Area.  300  acies.  Very  narrow  at  the  sea,  and  about  2  miles 
-deep.  Value  lies  principally  in  its  w^ater  supply,  and  is  about  $5,000. 
Under  lease  (T.  W  .)  to  C.  Brewer  &  Co.  at  |t>0  per  annum. 

Iloiwiikanu, — Area,  3,260  acres. 

Wallna^  1  and  ^. — Area,  3,000  acres. 

Keanta, — Area,  11,148  acres. 

These  three  have  about  7  miles  of  coast  line  on  the  northeast  coast  of 
Maui.  Their  principal  value  lies  in  their  supply  of  water,  which  is 
used  on  large  sugar  plantations  west  of  these  lands.  Value,  $50,000. 
Honomanu  is  under  lease  to  the  Hawaiian  Commercial  and  Su^r 
Company  at  $500  per  annum;  lease  dated  July  1,  1878,  and  to  expire 
July  1,  i908.  Of  the  14,148  acres  of  Keanae  and  Waialua  1  and  2, 
12,500  acres  are  under  lease  to  H.  P.  Baldwin  at  $1,100  per  annum; 
lease  dated  February  2(),  1902,  and  to  expire  February  26,  1923. 

PolipoU, — Area,  75  acres,  about  25  acres  of  which  are  cane  land,  the 
balance  being  grazing  land.  Inland,  about  3  miles  west  of  the  town 
of  Wailuku.  Value,  $3,500.  Under  lease  to  the  Wailuku  Su^r 
Company  at  $220  per  annum;  lease  dated  April  26,  1904,  and  to  expire 
May  1,  1909. 

Kahakuha, — Area,  10^523  acres.  Has  about  8  miles  of  coast  line  on 
north  coast  of  west  Maui.  Flxtends  inland  to  a  point  about  4,500  feet 
elevation.  A  small  proportion  is  arable,  the  large  majority  of  the 
land  being  very  rough  and  poor  grazing  land.  The  water  supply  is 
fairly  good.  No  roads,  and  trails  are  impassable  during  very  stormy 
weather.  Value,  about  $25,000.  About  800  acres  of  this  land  is  under 
lease  to  Wailuku  Sugar  Company  at  $100  per  annum;  lease  dated 
July  1,  1863,  and  to  expire  July  1,  1913. 

Napili, — Area,  300  acres,  about  9  miles  northwest  of  the  town  of 
Lahaina.  Mostly  dry  grazing.  About  1,000  feet  coast  line  and  over 
3  miles  deep.  Value,  fo,500.  Under  lease  (T.  W.)  to  H.  P.  Baldwin 
at  $275  per  annum.  He  holds  as  T.  W.  for  the  one  year  allowed  by 
law,  his  old  lease  for  fifteen  years  having  expired  January  1,  1904. 
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Honokawai. — Area,  4,000  acres.  Has  coast  line  of  about  2i  miles  onj 
west  coast  of  west  Maui  and  extends  inland  for  about  6i  miles. 
Upper  portion,  rough  grazing;  lower  portion,  good  cane  land.  Value, 
about  ^65,000.  Under  lease  to  Pioneer  Mill  Company  at  $750  per 
annum;  lease  dated  April  1,  1890,  and  to  expire  April  1,  1912. 

ISLAND  OF  MOLOKAI. 

Kalamatda. — Area,  about  6,747  acres.  Has  about  2i  miles  of  frontage 
on  south  coast  of  Molokai  and  extends  about  7  miles  inland.  Springs 
of  fresh  water  at  upper  boundary;  valuable  fish  pond  and  coeoanut 
grove  at  beach;  balance  dry  grazing  land.     Value,  $35,000. 

Kapaahea, — Area,  about  2,178  acres.  A  long,  narrow  strip  with  about 
one-half  mile  of  sea  frontage  and  a  depth  of  about  6  miles.  Fish  ponds 
at  beach,  but  mostly  dry  grazing  land.     Value,  $7,500. 

Palaaxt. — Area,  about  11,250  acres.  In  three  sections.  Larger  piece 
has  about  7  miles  of  frontage  on  north  coast;  smaller  piece  has  about 
1  mile  of  frontage  on  south  coast;  remaining  and  smallest  piece  is 
inland.     Nearly  all  dry  grazing  land.     Value,  $35,000. 

The  above  lands  of  Kalamaula,  Kapaakea,  and  Palaau  are  under  lease 
to  the  American  Suear  Company  (now  a  stock-raising  concern)  at  $1,200 

fer  annum;  lease  dated  Februarv  10,  1888,  and  to  expire  January 
,  1918. 
Ualapae, — Area,  about  709  acres.  A  long,  narrow  strip,  having  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  frontage  on  southeast  coast  and  extending 
about  3  miles  inland  to  top  of  mountain  range.  Some  good  taro  land 
and  fishponds  on  coast,  balance  grazing  land.  Value,  about  $4,500. 
Grazing  land  is  under  lease  to  H.  R.  Hitchcock  at  $210  per  annum; 
lease  dated  August  31,  1898,  and  to  expire  September  1,  1919.     Fish 

Sond  is  under  lease  to  A.  C.  Dowsett  at  $55  per  annum;  lease  dated 
anuary  1,  1896,  and  to  expire  January  4,  1911. 

ISLAND  OF  LANAI. 

Kamoku, — Area,  about  8,000  acres.  Goodgrazing  land.  Has  about 
3  miles  of  sea  frontage,  with  a  good  harbor.  P^xtends  inland  about  6 
miles.     Value,  $40,000. 

Paomai, — Area,  about  9,000  acres.  Good  grazing  land.  Has  about 
5i  miles  of  sea  frontage,  including  one  fair  landing.  Extends  inland 
over  6  miles.     Value,  $37,000. 

Kamoku  and  Paomai  are  under  one  lease  to  Charles  Gay  at  $500  per 
annum;  lease  dated  December  19,  1890,  and  expires  January  1,  1916. 

ISLAND   OF   KAUAI. 

Kalaheo. — About  4,000  acres  of  cane,  kula,  and  mountain  land,  hav- 
ing about  2  miles  of  coast  line  on  south  coast  of  Kauai,  and  extending 
back  to  mountains.  Under  lease  to  McBryde  Sugar  Company,  at  $300 
per  annum.  Lease  dated  February  15, 1859,  and  expires  February  15, 
1909.     Value,  $150,000. 

Hannpepe, — About  8,000  acres  of  cane,  rice,  and  kula  land,  having 
about  3i  miles  of  coast  line  (embracing  Hanapepe  Bay)  on  south  coast 
of  Kauai.  Very  valuable  water  rights.  Ijnaer  lease  to  Hawaiian 
^uffar Company,  at$l,000  perannum.  Lease  dated  December  27, 1887,. 
and  expires  December  27,  1917.     Value,  $350,000. 
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Waim^ea. — About  92,000  acres  of  cane,  rice,  kul^  and  wood  land, 
having  about  25  miles  of  coast  line  on  west  coast  of  Kauai.  Verj'  val- 
uable water  rights.  Value,  $2,000,000.  Two  leases,  as  follows:  To 
Gay  and  Robinson,  the  Ahupuaa  of  Waimea,  at  $1,300  per  annum. 
Lease  dated  December  27,  1887.  and  expires  December  27,  1917.  To 
V.  Knudsen,  the  Ahupuaas  of  Kekaha,  Pokii,  Waiawa,  Mokihana, 
Milolii,  Nuololo,  and  Mana,  at  §4,000  per  annun).  Lease  dated  June  1, 
1890,  and  expires  June  1,  1920. 

Ilanalei, — About  16,0CK)  acres  of  rice,  kula^and  mountain  land,  hav- 
ing about  4  miles  of  coast  line  on  north  coast  of,  Kauai.  Valuable 
water  supply  and  large  forest  reserve.  Value,  $100,000.  Lease  expir- 
ing, this  land  is  being  cut  up  into  homesteads  and  gmzing  tracts. 

Anahol<i  a?uf  Iva/xm, — About  13,400  acres  of  rice,  sugar,  kula,  and 
mountain  forest  land.  Occupies  5  miles  of  the  east  coast  line  of  Kauai, 
including  Anahola  Harbor.  Under  lease  to  Makee  Sugar  Company,  at 
$600  per  annum.  Lease  dated  Mav  1,  1877,  and  expires  May  1,  1907. 
Value,  $400,000. 

Waihuu — About  20,255  acres  of  rice,  sugar,  kula,  and  mountain  for- 
est land,  with  very  large  and  valuable  supply  of  water.  Occupies 
about  5  miles  of  east  coast  of  Kauai.  Known  and  leased  as  Wailua- 
uka  and  Wailua-kai. 

WaUua-uka, — Area,17,455  acres;  leased  to  Lihue  Plantation,  at$l,200 
per  annum.     Lease  dated  October  1, 1887,  and  to  expire  October  1, 1916. 

WaUffa-kaL — Area,  2,800  acres;  leased  to  E.  Linaermann,  at  $800  per 
annum.  Lease  dated  April  13,  1891,  and  to  expire  July  1,  1921. 
Total  value  of  these  lands,  with  their  abundant  water  supply,  is  about 
$750,000. 

ISLAND  OF   HAWAII. 

DISTRICT   OF    KONA. 

PuHwaaima, — Area,  a))out 40,000  acres.  Has  about  7  miles  of  coast 
line,  including  Kiholo  Harbor,  and  extends  inland  about  14  miles  to  an 
elevation  of  6,900  feet.  Mostly  barren  lava  on  lower  lands.  Some  of 
upper  land  good  gfrazing.  Some  arable  land  between  2,500  and  3,500 
feet  elevation.  No  running  water.  Considerable  rain.  Value,  about 
$75,000.  Under  lease  to  R.  Hind,  at  $1,210  per  annum.  Lease  dated 
March  1,  1894,  and  to  expire  August  15,  1918.  Lessee  required  to 
allow  no  Ian  tana  to  grow  upon  the  land. 

Haleohiu. — Area  supposed  to  be  about  1,000  acres.  Has  about  one- 
half  mile  of  coast  line  on  west  coast,  and  extends  about  7  miles  inland 
to  an  elevation  of  about  3,300  fed.  Very  long  and  narrow.  Rough 
and  dr}^  pasture  land.     Value,  $1,250. 

Waiana  2, — Area  about  200  acres;  about  one-fourth  the  size,  other- 
wise same  lay  and  general  character  as  Haleohiu.     Value,  $350. 

Puaa, — Adjoins  vVaiaha  2,  and  said  to  contain  859  acres.  This  area 
is  doubtful.     If  correct,  value  about  $1,075.     Class  same  aH  Haleohiu. 

OnouU. — Area,  367  acres.  Inland,  and  covered  with  a  heavy  forest 
of  koa  and  ohia.     Value  about  $1,000. 

Ilonomallno, — Remaining  area  about  1,200  acres  of  heavy  forest, 
inland,  at  an  elevation  of  3,0(>0  feet.     Value,  $3,500. 

DISTRICT  OF   KAX'. 

Waiohinu. — Fifteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ten  acres,  near  the 
south  point  of  Hawaii.     Has  about  3  miles  of  coast  line,  including  a 
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safe  harbor,  called  Kaalualu.  Extends  inland  about  16  miles  to  an 
elevation  of  5,800  feet.  The  lands  nearest  to  the  coast  are  very  rough 
and  rocky  grazing  lands.  The  middle  section  contains  a  fair  propor- 
tion of  arable  land,  and  the  upper  portion  is  covered  with  a  dense  for- 
est of  koa  and  ohia.  Has  frequent  rains  and  a  good  supply  of  spring 
water.  Under  lease  to  the  Hutchinson  Sugar  Company,  at  1600  per 
annum.  Lease  dated  April  5,  1889,  and  to  expire  April  1,  1914. 
Value,  $75,000. 

Kapapala. — Area,  172,780  acres.  Has  about  7  miles  of  coast  line 
on  southeast  coast,  and  extends  inland  25  miles  to  the  summit  crater 
of  Maunaloa  at  an  elevation  of  about  13,500  feet.  The  lower  lands 
are  extremely  dry  and  of  very  small  value.  The  western  portion  con- 
tains some  arable  land  and  a  large  area  of  grazing  land.  Considerable 
minfall  on  upper  and  western  lands.  Value,  $175,000.  Under  lease 
to  Hawaiian  Agricultural  Companv,  at  $1,200  per  annum.  Lease  dated 
July  1,  1887,  and  to  expire  July  1,  1907. 

DIHTKICT   OF    PUNA. 

Olaa, — Area  of  remainder  not  cut  up  into  homesteads,  about  10,000 
acres.  Inland,  on  east  slope  of  mountain,  between  2,700  and  5,000  feet 
elevation.  Good  for  little  else  than  grazing  purposes.  A  small  por- 
tion mav  be  used  later  for  summer  mountain  homes.  Value,  probaDl}^ 
$20,000. 

Apua, — Area,  9,400  acres.  Has  about  two  miles  of  coast  line  on 
soutneast  coast  of  Hawaii,  and  extends  inland  8  miles  to  an  elevation 
of  3,200  feet.     Very  rocky  grazing  land.     Value,  $14,000. 

Kaivm-WaialolecL — Area  about  5,000  acres.  Has  about  1^  miles 
of  coast  line  on  southeast  coast. 

Kehena, — Area  about  1,000  acres.  Has  about  1  mile  of  coast  line 
on  southeast  coast. 

The  above  lands  of  Kaimu-Waiakolea,  Kehena  are  of  similar  char- 
acter, being  mostly  rocky  grazing  land,  with  patches  of  arable  land 
here  and  there.  Probable  value  about  $9,000.  An  18-acre  fish  pond 
is  under  lease  to  H.  E.  Wilson,  at  $40  per  annum.  Lease  dated  June 
17,  1896,  and  to  expire  May  1,  1911. 

DISTRICT   OF    HILO. 

Waiakea, — Area  about  95,000  acres.  Has  about  9  miles  of  coast 
line,  commencing  at  Hilo  Harbor  and  running  east  and  south. 
Extends  inland  about  26  miles  to  an  elevation  of  (),000  feet.  Contains 
about  150  acres  of  what  might  be  termed  town  lots,  probably  as  much 
more  that  could  be  called  beach  lots,  about  5,000  acres  of  cane  land, 
and  balance  grazing  land.  Portions  very  rough  and  rocky.  A  number 
of  large  and  first-class  fish  ponds  foi-m  a  part  of  Waiakea.  Value, 
$750,000.  Under  lease  to  Waiakea  Mill  Company,  at  $2,000  per 
annum.     Lease  dated  June  1,  1888,  and  to  expire  June  1,  1918. 

Poiiahawai. — Reserved  for  homesteads  and  mostly  taken  up. 

Piihonua, — Area  about  57,236  acres.  Extends  from  the  water 
front  21  miles  inland  to  an  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  Value  of  other 
than  town  property,  $225,000.  Under  lease  to  John  Baker,  at  $300  per 
annum.     Lease  dated  March  21,  1887,  and  to  expire  March  21,  1921. 

Hi  of  Waia^t, — An  unknown  area  in  heart  of  Piihonua,  125  acres, 
under  lease  to  Hilo  Sugar  Company,  at  $500  per  annum.  Lease  dated 
Oecember  1,  1890,  and  to  expire  December  1,  1915.     Value,  $12,500. 
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Ilmnuiila. — Area  about  101,500  acres.  Has  but  1  mile  of  coast 
frontage.  Extends  inland  about  40  miles  to  an  elevation  of  12,500 
feet.  Has  about  1,000  acres  of  cane  land  near  coast,  and  seveml  thou- 
sand acres  of  arable  land  between  c*ane  belt  and  7J>00  feet  elevation. 
Large  tracts  of  lava  and  waste  lands.  Value,  probably  §125,000. 
Under  lease  to  Humuula  Sheep  Station  Company,  at  $1,000  per  annum. 
Lease  dated  March  6,  1876,  and  to  expire  April  1,  1908. 

Ilalalau-Ik!, — Area,  575  acres.  On  ^outheast  coast  of  Hawaii,  and 
has  about  one-half  mile  of  coast  line  and  extends  about  4  miles  inland. 
All  good  cane  land.  Value,  $65,uOO.  Under  lease  to  Claus  Spreckels, 
at  *500.    Lease  dated  October  15, 1878,  and  to  expire  October  15, 1908. 

Manowaiopae. — Area,  180  acres.  On  southeast  coast  of  Hawaii. 
Long,  narrow  strip.  Has  valuable  water  rights.  All  cane  land. 
Value,  1^20,000.  Under  lease  to  I^upahoehoe  SugarCompanv,  at  1^180 
per  annum.     Lease  dated  March  28,  1893,  and  to  expire  April  1,  1908. 

DISTRICT   OK    HAMAKl'A. 

Ilovohila, — Area,  5,186  acres.  Has  three-fourths  of  a  mile  sea 
frontage  on  north  coast  of  Hawaii.  Extends  inland  about  8  miles  to 
3,300  feet  elevation.  Lower  portion  good  cane  land,  and  upper  part 
good  gmzing  land.  Value,  |80,(K)0.  Seven  hundred  and  hfty  acres 
under  lease  to  Honokaa  Sugar  Company,  at  $2,776  per  annum.  Lease 
dated  April  1,  1893,  and  to  expire  April  1,  1913.  Balance  (about 
4,400  acres)  under  lease  to  Parker  estate,  at  $305  per  annum.  Lease 
dated  October  1,  1878,  and  to  expire  July  1,  1913.     • 

Kalopcu — Area,  6,600  acres.  Has  about  one-half  a  mile  frontage  on 
north  coast  of  Hawaii,  and  extends  to  7,200  feet  elevation,  13  miles 
up  slope  of  mountain.  Lower  portion  tine  cane  land.  Has  fine  koa 
forest.  All  open  land,  good  gmzing.  Value,  ^125,000.  Under  lease 
to  Parker  estate,  at  $1,033  per  annum.  Lease  dated  July  1, 1886,  and 
to  expire  July  1,  1913. 

Waiiuan u  —  MulivMi  —  Kaohla  —  PohaknnHi ula uhu  —  Area  about 
10,000  acres.  High  mountain  and  deep  valley  land,  with  frontage  of 
about  3^  miles  ana  depth  of  4^  miles  on  north  coast  of  Hawaii.  Prob- 
ably 5  acres  of  arable  bottom  land;  balance  high  lands  covered  by 
heav}^  forests.  Value,  $20,000.  Two  hundred  and  thirtv-three  acres 
under  lease,  as  follow^s:  Two  hundred  acres  to  L.  Akaka,  at  $400  per 
annum.  Lease  dated  January  1, 1899,  and  to  expire  January  1,  1920. 
Thirty-three  acres  to  Mrs.  L.  Kaili,  at  $150  per  annum.  L(mse  dated 
July  15,  1887,  and  to  expire  July  15,  1912. 

DISTRICT   OF    KOHALA. 

Pololu, — Area  about  1,300  acres.  A  deep  valley  on  north  coast  of 
Hawaii,  with  sea  frontage  of  one-half  mile  and  depth  of  4  miles. 
Contains  about  200  acres  of  rich  bottom  land,  the  balance  being  very 
steep  and  heavily  wooded  bluffs.  Value,  $20,000.  Under  lease  to 
G.  (J.  Akina,  at  $600  per  annum.  Lease  dated  January  7,  1882,  and 
to  expire  January  1,  1905. 

Kaauhithu, — Area  about  1,300  acres.  Has  about  one-half  mile  sea 
frontage  on  extreme  north  point  of  Hawaii;  depth  of  5  miles.  Good 
cane  and  grazing  land.  Value,  $37,500.  Five  hundred  and  eighty- 
three  acres  under  lease  to  Hind  estate,  at  $1,400  per  annum.  Lease 
dated  April  5,  1898,  and  to  expire  May  1,  1913.     One  hundred  acres 
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under  lease  to  Union  Mill  Company,  at  $300  per  annum.  Lease  dated 
April  5,  1898,  and  to  expire  May  1,  1913. 

Kawaihae. — Area,  13,000  acres.  Has  about  2i  miles  of  frontage  on 
west  coast  of  Hawaii,  with  depth  of  10  miles.  About  5,000  acres  very 
dry  and  poor  pasture  land.  Balance  ver}^  good  gmzing  land,  with 
sufficient  water.  Small  portion  amble.  Regular  landing  at  village  of 
Kawaihae.  Value,  $40,000.  Under  lease  to  Parker  estete,  at  §1,050 
per  annum.     Lease  dated  January  1,  1888,  and  to  expire  July  1, 1913. 

Mmaoualoa, — Area,  317  acres.  A  long,  narrow  strip  of  land,  between 
2,500  and  5,000  feet  elevation,  on  south  slope  of  Kohala  Mountain;  a 
portion  arable,  though  mostly  good  for  grazing  only.  Value,  $1,500. 
Under  lease  to  Parker  estate,  at  $64  per  annum.  Lease  dated  Novem- 
ber 15,  1858,  and  to  expire  July  1,  1913. 

Waimea. — Area,  41,(300  acres.  Has  a  sea  frontage  of  about  5  miles, 
including  Puako  Harbor,  and  extends  inland  about  20  miles.  Several 
thousand  acres  of  this  land,  at  an  elevation  of  2,000  to  3,000  feet,  is 
fine  arable  land,  with  plentiful  supply  of  water.  The  lower  land  is 
mostly  dry  grazing,  though  there  is  some  cane  land  at  Puako.  The 
highest  lands  furnish  good  grazing.  Value,  $350,000.  This  land  is 
all  under  lease  to  Parker  estate;  one  lease  of  258  acres,  at  $258  per 
annum,  lease  dated  June  30, 1888, and  to  expire  June  1,1908;  and  two 
leases  on  balance — one  dated  January  1,  1876,  at  $1,334  per  annum— 
the  other  July  1, 1878,  at  $793  per  annum,  both  to  expire  July  1, 1913. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

By  C.  S.  HoLLowAY. 

Under  the  former  Monarchy  and  Republic,  the  department  having- 
charge  of  all  internal  improvements  was  under  the  direction  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior.  By  provision  of  the  organic  act,  the  powers 
of  this  official  were  placed  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  works  and  a  few  of  the  duties  transferred  to  other  departments, 
such  as  the  care  of  public  lands,  promotion  of  agricultural  interests, 
naturalization  of  foreigners,  promulgation  of  proclamations,  direction 
of  insane  asylums,  issuance  of  licenses,  ana  registration  of  trade- 
marks and  brands.  The  construction  and  maintenance  of  light-houses 
and  buoys  was  also  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  works  until  January  1,  1904,  when  this  department  was  taken 
over  by  the  Federal  Government,  President  Roosevelt  having  issued 
a  proclamation  to  this  effect. 

At  the  present  time  the  construction  of  all  roads  and  bridges,  land- 
ings, w^harves,  and  public  buildings,  as  well  as  repairs  to  them,  the 
operation  of  the  Government  waterworks,  sewerage  systems,  electric- 
light  plants,  maintenance  of  public  grounds,  with  tlie  exception  of  one 
park  in  Honolulu,  for  which  a  commission  is  appointed  by  law,  the 
public  markets,  and  the  pilots'  establishments,  are  under  the  control  and 
management  of  the  public  works  department. 

The  force  consists  of  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendent, 
and  chief  clerk,  with  his  office  staff,  organized  to  collect  revenues 
from  the  waterworks,  sewerage  system,  public  markets,  government 
wharves,  and  rents  of  city  property,  and  this  subdeparment  also  looks 
after  the  expenditures  made  for  public  works.     There  are  also  super- 
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intendents  for  the  waterworks,  electric-light  and  sewerage  depart- 
ments, and  a  road  supervisor  for  Honolulu.  The  harbor  master  has 
control  of  all  vessels  entering  this  port  and  collects  fees  fiH>m  them 
for  wharfage. 

Plans  and  specifications  are  dmwn  up  in  the  office  of  the  assistant 
superintendent,  and  as  the  law  requires  that  all  w^ork  or  purchase  of 
material  amounting  to  over  $500  shall  be  awarded  by  contract  only 
after  public  advertisement  for  tenders,  this  requires  the  service  of  a 
large  corps  of  engineers  and  draftsmen  in  preparing  plans  and  speci- 
fications. 

The  following  statements  show  the  amounts  of  appropriations,  and 
expenditures  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  and  amounts  unex- 
pended. 

SALARIES   AND    PAY    ROLLS. 

In  the  analysis  of  salaries  and  pay  rolls,  groupings  are  as  follows: 

General  superintendence. — Superintendent,  assistant  superintend- 
ent, chief  clerk,  first  assistant  clerk,  second  assistant  clerk,  third 
assistant  clerk,  fourth  assistant  clerk,  stenographer  and  typewriter^ 
agent  public  works  Hilo,  two  messengers,  clerk  to  assistant  superin- 
tendent, typewriter,  and  draftsmen. 

Roadn  and  hridges, — Road  supervisor,  road  engineer,  l)ookkeeper, 
road  supervisor,  cantoniers,  and  pay  roll  roads  ancTbridges,  Honolulu^ 
WaterwarlcA, — Superintendent,  clerk  and  assistants,  reservoir  keep- 
ers, plumber  and  assistants,  tap  inspector,  shipping  tenders,  engineers 
and  nreman,  Honolulu;  superintendent  I^ahaina  waterworks,  superin- 
tendent Wailuku  and  Kahului  waterworks,  superintendent  Hilo  water- 
works, superintendent  Laupahoehoe  waterworks,  and  superintendent 
Koloa  waterworks. 

Seiverage, — Superintendent  of  sewers,  sewer  pay  rolls,  pay  rolls, 
garbage  and  excavator  service,  and  pay  roll  garbage  crematory. 

Fire  d^.partment, — Regular  pay  roll,  fire  department. 

Electric  lights. — Electric-light  pay  roll. 

Harhor  expenses, — Harbor  master,  assistant  harbor  masters,  pilots,, 
pay  roll  of  pilot  boats,  watc»hman  Diamond  Head,  watchman  pilot's: 
office,  keepers  of  Hilo  and  Lahaina  wharves,  and  steam  tug  pay  roll. 

Grounds  andhuildingH, — Pay  roll  government  buildings,  Aala  Park,. 
Thomas  and  Emma  squares,  guards,  janitor  and  keeper  of  mausoleum. 

Miscellaneous. — Pay  rolls  Waiakamilo  Camp,  Honolulu  market  keeper 
and  assistant,  Hilo  market  keeper,  pound  masters,  veterinary  surgeons,, 
light-house  keepers,  keepers  gunpowder  and  kerosene  oil,  Honolulu 
and  Hilo. 


^^Wh^"- Expended. 


General  superintendence J37, 500. 00 

Roads  and  bridges 28, 118. 00 

Waterworks 29, 20'x  00 

Sewerage 57, 76«.  00 

Fire  department i  68, 560. 00 

Electric  lights |  9, 180. 00 

Harbor  expenses I  78, 300. 00 

Grounds  and  buildings i  24, 960. 00 

Miscellaneous 11 ,  627. 50 


Total I  345,213.60 


390.83 
805.68 
678.38 
569.67 
351.62 
005.00 
142. 80 
505.21 
120.40 


226,569.59 


Unexpen- 
ded. 

$15,109.17 
2,807.82 
4,526.62 
12.198.38 
25,208.88 
175.00 
43,157.20 
14,454.79 
2.607.10 


119,643.91 


€0 
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ROAD   WORK   AND   BRIDGES. 

While  this  department  has  entire  supervision  of  road  work  on  the 
various  islands  of  the  group,  it  was  some  time  ago  deemed  advisable 
to  have  local  representation,  and  a  system  was  adopted  whereby  a 
board  of  three  men  was  appointed  by  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  in  each  district,  to  serve  without  pay.  These  boards  have  cnarge 
of  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  the  roads  and  bridges,  as  well 
as  the  expenditure  of  road-tax  funds  in  their  various  districts,  amount- 
ing to  $2  per  capita.  Originally  this  svstem  was  operated  satisfac- 
torily, and  it  has  accomplished  much  in  building  up  a  high  standard  of 
roads.  Now,  however,  in  manv  districts,  there  is  so  much  work  to  be 
done  that  a  volunteer  service  or  this  kind  is  inadequate,  and  paid  engi- 
neers have  been  found  to  be  more  efficient.  The  last  legislature  made 
Erovision  for  a  road  engineer  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  and,  as  his  work 
as  proven  so  satisfactory,  in  all  probability  this  arrangement  will  be 
adopted  for  the  other  main  islands  of  the  group.  The  roads  in  Hono- 
lulu and  also  the  outer  districts  are  in  general  well  laid  out,  of  moder- 
ate grade,  and  properly  drained.  In  Honolulu  and  Hilo  stone  macadam 
is  used  entirely,  tne  rock  being  obtained  from  government  quarries, 
and  for  light  traffic  it  will  be  hard  to  improve  on  this  form  of  pavement. 
Nearly  all  of  the  freight  imported  to  the  islands  is  landed  at  Honolulu 
and  Hilo,  so  that  there  is  a  large  amount  of  heavy  nauling  on  the 
water  front  in  these  cities.  Permanent  pavements,  either  of  stone, 
vitrified  brick,  wood,  or  bitumen,  should  be  constructed.  This  matter 
is  being  (carefully  looked  into  at  the  present  time  in  order  that 
definite  estimates  can  be  submitted  to  the  next  legislature,  and  they 
will  then  be  in  a  position  to  make  proper  appropriations  if  it  is  found 
desirable  to  take  up  this  work.  Each  island  has  what  is  known  as  a 
belt  road  around  it,  and  these,  in  most  instances,  consist  of  dirt  cover- 
ing, with  side  ditches,  the  top  surface  being  properly  crowned  and 
packed.  Such  roads  give  very  good  satisfaction  in  certain  districts 
where  the  rainfall  is  very  excessive,  but  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  a 
certain  amount  of  damage  in  time  of  freshets.  The  general  plan  being 
followed  at  present  contemplates  the  macadamizing  of  all  of  these  main 
roads,  and  tnis  work  has  been  completed  in  several  districts. 

On  Oahu,  Hawaii,  and  Maui  the  bridges  in  most  instances  are  of 
the  ordinary  wooden-truss  construction,  although  on  Hawaii  and  Kauai 
there  are  several  steel  bridges  exceeding  100  feet  in  length.  As  far  as 
possible  in  future  work  concrete  or  stone  arches  will  be  installed 
where  the  span  is  not  too  great,  as  there  is  practically  no  expense  in 
the  maintenance  of  such  structures,  whereas  the  climatic  conditions 
here  materially  aflfect  the  life  of  steel  and  wood,  and  there  is  a  consid- 
-erable  yearly  expense  required  in  repainting. 

Statement  of  expenditures  of  road  funds  for  the  various  islands  for  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1904. 


Island  of  Hawaii 

Islands  of  Maui,  Molokal.  and  Lanai 

Island  of  Oahu 

Islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau 

'    Total 


Appropria- 
tion. 


$103,295.85 
11,073.61 
181,301.78 
35,238.76 


380,910.00 


Road  tax. 


$29, 582. 36 
12,967.24 
44,090.81 
16,986.59 


103,626.99 


Total. 


$132,878.20 

24,040.85 

225,392.59 

52,225.36 


434.536.99 
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WATEB  SUPPLY   AKD  STSTSMS. 

The  government  at  the  present  time  has  waterworks  systems  in 
Honolulu,  Hilo,  Wailuku,  Lahaina,  Koloa,  Waimea,  and  I^aupahoehoe, 
revenues  from  which  amounted  during  the  past  year  to  f  118,443.47/ 
Honolulu  is  supplied  with  mountain  water  from  a  gravity  system,  as 
well  as  artesian  water  pumped  from  the  lower  levels  to  the  various 
distributing  reservoirs.  There  are  three  pumping  stations,  situated 
in  different  sections  of  the  city,  having  a  dauy  capacity  of  about 
10,000,000  gallons  in  twenty-four  hours.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  a  suflScient  supplv  of  mountain  water  can  be  obtained  by  develop- 
ment in  Nuuanu  and  Kalihi  valleys  and  the  construction  of  additional 
reservoirs.  This  work  has  l)een*  taken  up  under  the  appropriations 
made  in  the  loan  fund,  and  two  reservoirs  are  under  construction  in 
the  outer  districts,  one  at  Diamond  Head,  Waikiki,  and  the  other  at 
Kalihi.  The  engineering  department  is  making  full  investigation  in 
regard  to  the  proper  selection  of  a  site  for  the  Nuuanu  reservoir, 
which  will  have  a  capacity  of  approximately  100,000,000  gallons. 
With  this  reserve  the  city  would  be  amply  supplied  with  water  under 
a  sufficient  head,  so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  of  using  the  pump* 
ing  engines.  The  pipe  system  throughout  the  city  will  have  to  be 
rearranged,  and  new  pipe  is  on  hand  now,  so  that  this  work  will  be 
taken  up  immediately.  Jt  is  believed  that  when  the  supply  is  made 
entirely  by  gravity  this  will  tend  to  lower  the  insurance  rates,  as 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  interruption  on  account  of  breakdowns  to 
the  pumps.  On  the  other  islands,  gravity  systems  have  been  installed 
at  Hilo,  Lahaina,  Wailuku  and  Kahului,  Waimea,  Koloa,  and  Laupa- 
hoehoe,  and  reservoirs  of  sufficient  capacity  constructed  at  elevations 
above  the  town  so  that  in  case  of  fire  the  water  pressure  is  sufficient 
and  engines  are  not  required.  In  Hilo  and  Kahului,  as  well  as  Hono- 
lulu, fire  hvdrants  have  been  installed,  and  while  there  is  a  paid  force 
of  firemen  in  Honolulu,  the  others  are  volunteer  organizations. 

LOAN   MONEY   EXPENDITURES. 

The  first  installment  of  money  acquired  from  the  sale  of  Territorial 
bonds,  amounting  to  $1,000,000,  becoming  available  on  December  18, 
1903,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  coniplete  the  investigations  neces- 
«4ary  to  carry  out  the  appropriations  under  the  loan  bill,  so  that  speci- 
fications could  be  prepared  and  tenders  called  for.  Expenditures  to 
date  are  $505,036.78,  although  contracts  have  been  made  which  are  as 
yet  uncompleted,  amounting  to  $850,000,  leaving  a  balance  of  $150,000. 

DREDGING  HONOLULU  HARBOR. 

Probably  the  most  important  undertaking,  when  the  interests  of  the 
Territory  at  large  are  considered,  is  the  dredging  of  the  Honolulu 
Harbor  and  the  extension  of  the  present  wharf  system,  and  it  is  well 
to  call  attention  at  this  time  to  improvements  in  the  harbor  itself, 
which  have  been  carried  out  since  annexation. 

From  July  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1904,  expenditure  on  this  work  has 
been  as  follows: 

Dredging  Honolulu  Harbor $122,S45.40 

Harlx>r  moorings  and  buoys 11 ,  481. 77 

Harbor  improvements 8, 954. 91 

Total 143,282.08 
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This  work,  as  well  as  the  maintenance  of  the  light-houses,  to  January 
1,  1904,  should  properly  have  been  undertaken  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  light-houses  for  the  above 
period  was  $39,939.99. 

WHARFAGE   SYSTEM    AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

With  large  steamers  stopping  at  this  port  it  is  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance to  have  the  harbor  of  sufficient  depth  and  size  so  that  they  can 
be  properly  handled,  and  through  boats  will  find  it  convenient  to  call  at 
this  port.  The  harbor  of  Honolulu  is  not  large,  but  very  safe  and 
easy  of  entrance.  It  varies  in  depth  from  24  to  3i  feet,  and  estimates 
have  been  made  with  the  idea  of  an  average  depth  of  34  feet  through- 
out, the  cost  of  this  work  being  estimated  as  follows: 

Soft  material  required  to  be  taken  out  in  order  to  obtain  average  depth  of 
34  feet,  860,000  cubic  yards;  cost  estimated  at  30  cents  per  yard $258, 000 

Material  composed  of  loose  and  disintegrated  coral  on  the  two  shoals  just 
inside  of  the  channel  to  bring  depth  to  34  feet,  500,000  cubic  yards;  cost 
estimated  at  90  cents  per  yara 450, 000 

Material  on  light-house  spit,  60,000  cubic  yards  of  coral,  estimated  cost  at 
90  cents  per  yard ^ 54, 000 

50,000  cubic  yards  of  mud,  estimated  at  30  cents  per  yard 15, 000 

Total  cost  of  dredging  to  34  feet 777,000 

Since  annexation  the  increase  in  shipping  has  rendered  the  wharf 
facilities  inadequate,  and  the  Government  being  unable  to  move  with 
sufficient  dispatch,  private  enterprises  took  up  uiis  work  and  the  Oahu 
Eailway  and  Land  Company  have  constructed  wharves  which  are 
under  private  management. 

The  former  superintendent  of  public  works  made  comprehensive 
plans  for  improvements,  and  the  last  legislature  made  an  appropriation 
of  $300,000  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Honolulu  wharf  system,  as 
well  as  $50,000  for  the  dredging  of  the  channel  entrance  to  the  harbor. 
This  dredging  has  just  been  completed  and  provides  a  waterway  not 
less  than  34  feet  below  moan  tide  at  an^  point.  At  the  eastern  end  of 
the  harbor,  next  to  the  naval  reservation,  it  is  proposed  to  cut  a  new 
slip  sufficient  in  size  and  depth  for  the  new  trans-Pacific  steamers. 
The  plans  as  finally  approved  contemplate  a  slip  200  feet  in  width  and 
610  teet  in  length,  with  covered  wharves  on  both  sides.  The  wharf 
adjacent  to  the  naval  station  will  be  75  feet  in  width,  and  for  the  pres- 
ent will  extend  out  to  the  end  of  the  naval  wharf,  within  100  feet  of 
the  harbor  line,  as  established  by  the  War  Department.  The  point  of 
land  on  which  the  light-house  is  standing  is  directly  opposite  this 
wharf,  and  projects  so  far  into  the  harbor  that  it  would  be  mipossible 
for  large  steamers  to  turn  in  coming  out  of  the  slip  if  the  wharf  were 
carried  to  the  harbor  line.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  immediate  steps 
will  be  taken  by  the  Federal  Government  to  cut  away  this  spit  of  land 
as  well  as  dredge  the  harbor  to  a  depth  of  35  feet. 

SEWERS   AND   DRAINAGE. 

The  appropriation  as  made  in  the  loan  bill  for  sewers,  Honolulu, 
amounting  to  $80,000,  has  been  expended,  and  the  entire  system  as 

Slanned  b}^  Mr.   Hering,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  district  in 
[liuanu  Valley,  between  Liliha  and  Nuuanu  streets,  from  Kuakini  to 
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Wyllie,  completed.     No  provisions  have  been  made  for  the  Kakaako 
district,  as  a  large  portion  of  the  land  is  below  sea  level,  and  suiBcient 
•  slope  can  not  be  given  to  the  pipes  without  the  installation  of  an  addi- 
tional sewerage  pumping  station. 

Work  has  also  been  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  system  of 
storm  sewers  and  drains  under  the  appropriation  in  the  loan  fund  of 
$20,000.  The  location  of  the  Honolulu  roads  and  the  surrounding 
country  is  such  that  great  difficulty  is  found  in  taking  care  of  storm 
water  during  the  rainy  season,  and  considerable  damage  is  done  to  the 
streets  where  suitable  provisions  have  not  l>een  made  for  storm  sewers. 
Further  additions  to  this  svstem  are  required,  and  perhaps  that  work 
•can  be  taken  up  after  the  legislature  has  met. 

Plans  for  a  sanitary  sewer  in  Hilo  have  been  prepared,  but  the  appro- 
priation of  $10,000  is  entirely  insufficient  to  properly  carry  out  this 
work,  and  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  preferable  to  await  a  further 
appropriation  from  the  legislature  so  that  this  system  could  be  com- 
pleted at  one  time. 

garba(;k  and  creamatory. 

The  Government  maintains  a  garbage  department  in  Honolulu,  and 
during  the  past  year  the  expenses  have  amounted  to  $48,595.48, 
whereas  the  receipts  were  f  12,080.25. 

A  crematory  whs  purchased  several  years  ago,  but  funds  were  not 
provided  at  the  time  to  cover  the  cost  of  erection.  This  work  is  now 
progressing  satisfactorily,  and  should  be  completed  about  December  1. 
With  this  plant  in  operation,  there  will  be  a  material  saving  in  the 
cost  of  the  disposal  or  garbage,  as  a  large  amount  of  it  is  now  dumped 
at  sea. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS   CONSTRUCTED. 

A  large  number  of  school  buildings  have  been  constructed  on  the 
various  islands  of  the  group,  at  an  expense  of  $92,827.90,  as  follows: 
Maui,  3  school  buildings,  1  teacher's  cottage;  Oahu,  (>  school  buildings, 
5  teachers'  cottages;  Hawaii,  4  school  buildings,  4  teachers'  cottages; 
Kauai,  3  school  buildings;  Molokai,  2  school  buildings. 

Of  these  the  most  important  are  the  Royal  school  in  Honolulu, 
which  is  a  two-storv  brick  building  with  cement  outside  finish;  the 
school  at  Wailuku,  Maui,  which  is  constructed  of  stone;  the  Lahaina- 
luna  school  buildings,  which  also  embrace  dormitories  for  the  boys  liv- 
ing there;  and  the  Lihue  school,  Kauai,  the  latter  being  a  frame  build- 
ing of  neat  construction.  The  plans  for  the  new  normal  school, 
Honolulu,  have  been  prepared  and  contract  for  this  work  will  be 
awarded  verv  soont 

OTHER   PUBLIC   BUILDINGS. 

The  new  dispensary  for  Honolulu  was  completed  about  the  first  of 
the  year,  and  is  of  concrete  construction  throughout  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  interior  walls.  Judging  by  reports  received  from  the 
board  of  health,  this  building  has  proven  most  satisfactory  as  a  dis- 
pensar}^  and  chemical  laboratory.  The  present  morgue,  located  in 
the  rear  of  the  dispensary,  is  a  frame  building,  and  is  not  suitable  for 
the  requirements  of  the  board  of  health.     It  is  strongly  recommended 
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that  a  concrete  building  be  erected  and  that  it  be  made  sanitary 
throughout. 

The  fireproof  laboratory  at  the  Federal  experimental  -station  is  of . 
concrete  construction,  and  will  be  completed  in  about  one  month's 
time,  as  well  as  the  residence  for  chemist  at  this  station,  which  is  a 
two-story  wooden  building. 

The  cottage  for  the  superintendent  of  the  insane  asylum  has  been 
completed  and  is  now  occupied.  It  is  of  artistic  design,  and  w  ill  be  in 
keeping  with  the  general  character  of  the  new  buildings  for  the  insane, 
for  which  plans  have  been  prepared  and  tenders  submitted.  These 
buildings  will  be  of  concrete  block  construction,  these  blocks  being 
subject  to  heavy  pressure  so  that  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  any 
absorption  of  moisture.  They  are  designed  with  an  air  space  so  that 
proper  circulation  of  air  is  obtained  in  all  of  the  rooms.  The  inside 
finish  will  be  in  white  enamel,  and  this  will  permit  of  the  walls  being 
washed  frequently  and  everj^thing  kept  in  the  best  sanitarv  condition. 
There  will  be  separate  buildings  for  the  men  and  women,  also  outside 
kitchen  and  bath  houses. 

OTHER  NECESSARY   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Further  work  under  the  loan  appropriation  is  being  taken  up  as 
fast  as  specifications  are  prepared,  and  tnese  contemplate  the  construc- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  new  roads  throughout  the  islands  as  well  as 
additional  court-houses  and  school  buildings. 

Appropriations  were  made  for  wharves  at  Lahaina  and  Kahului, 
and  the  former  will  probably  be  constructed  during  the  latter  part  of 
this  year.  The  harbors  at  these  places  are  not  well  protected,  being 
more  in  the  nature  of  open  roadsteads,  and  in  stormy  weather  the 
anchorage  is  unsafe.  Large  steamers  engaged  in  carrying  sugar  to 
the  coast  enter  these  ports  as  well  as  Honolulu.  Recommendations 
for  extensive  breakwaters  have  been  made  to  the  legislature,  but  no 
money  has  been  appropriated  for  this  work.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  appreciate  the  necessity  of  carrying  out 
these  improvements  in  order  that  the  large  shipping  interests  con- 
cerned may  have  proper  protection.  The  small  steamers  call  at 
numerous  ports  on  the  various  islands,  but  the  landing  of  freight  and 
passengers  is  made  by  means  of  shore  boats,  the  diepth  of  water  at  the 
wharves  not  being  sufficient  for  steamers  to  run  alongside.  In  most 
instances  the  expense  of  building  these  wharves  out  to  deep  water 
would  not  be  warranted  by  the  amount  of  freight  handled. 

The  following  table  shows  the  various  amounts  expended  and  unex- 

f tended  from  the  loan  fund  that  were  authorized  by  tlie  legislature  and 
or  which  contracts  had  been  let  on  June  30,  1904:- 

LOAN. 


Reorganization  of  the  wharf  system,  Honolulu 

Wharf  and  landing,  Pukoo,  Molokai 

Dredging  Honolulu  Harbor  and  deepening  bar 

New  Jail,  Oahu 

New  insane  asylum,  Oahu 

New  dispensary,  Honolulu 

Purchase  of  lots,  electric-light  station,  Nuuanu  Valley. 
Schoolhouses  and  teachers'  cottages,  island  of  Oahu ... 


Expended.  I    ^^^^^^ 


$60,415.97     8239, 584.  (» 

69.00  4,931.00 

46,883.75  3,116.2& 

7,608.47  I      12,491.63 

6,197.60  i      69,802.40 

8,000.00    

6,000.00  ! 

60,601.06  I      94,798.94 
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6& 


Expended. 


Unex- 
pended. 


SchoolhoiLses  and  teachers'  cotta«re«,  island  of  Hawaii 

8cbooIhouse8  and  teaehei^'  cottages,  islands  of  Maui,  Molokai.  and  Lanai... 

SchoolhouHes  and  teachers'  cot tasres.  island  of  Kauai , 

Fireproof  building  for  the  preservation  of  the  Kovernment  archives 

Fireproof  laborator}-,  library,  and  office  building  for  Federal  experiment 

station 

Residence  for  chemist.  Federal  experiment  station 

Armory,  Honolulu 

Armory,  Wailuku 

Armory,  Hilo 

Wharf  at  Ka  waihae  and  approach  thereto 

County  of  eatt  Hatvaii  or  dititricts  of  Hamakua,  north  Jlilo,  muth  Uilo,  and  Pttna. 

Puna: 

Road  from  Halepuaa  to  Kanluhiku 

Road  between  2U  Hud  22  miles,  VoIchuo  road 

Hamakua: 

Relocating  and  constructing  4  miles  of  road  between  Ookala  and  Kukaiau 
South  Hilo: 

Kaumana  I^omcstead  roads,  including  McFarlane  road 

Sewerage  system 

County  of  Went  Haicaii  or  districtf  of  North  Kohala,  South  Kofiala,  Nttrth  Kona, 
South  Kona,  Kaft  Kau,  and  U'eM  Kau. 

Court-house,  jail,  jailer's  house,  and  water  tank  at  Hookena  and  Kauhako, 
upper  Government  road '. 

Water  supply  to  Walmea  Village,  Hawaii 

New  road  from  Kallua  to  join  Keauhou  road  at  Kahaluu 

Road  from  Pahala  to  Volcano  House,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary 
to  complete  contract 

County  of  Maui  or  wlands  of  Maui,  Lafiai,  and  KaJu>olaiv€. 

Road  Nahiku  to  Kallua 

Puaaluu  to  Muolca 

Completion  Kula  Homestead  road 

Relocating  and  constructing  new  n)ad  from  lAjahl  to  Kallua,  Hamakualoa, 

Maui 

Bridge  across  Mallko  Gulch  at  Kaluanui 

Road  Puuhele  to  Kihei 

Relocating  and  reconstructing  road  and  bridges,  Wailuku  to  lao 

Oaku  Cotmty  or  island  of  Onhu. 

Garbage  crematory 

Sewerage 

Outfall  sewer 

Storm  sewers  and  drains 

Nuuanu  reservoir  No.  4 

For  the  purchase  of  the  Pahoa  waterworks,  including  pumping  plant, 
artesian  wells,  reservoir,  tanks,  li  acres  of  land,  pipe  lines, and  all  neces- 
sary right  of  way , 

Kallhi  reservoir 

Diamond  Head  reser\'oir , 

Cast-iron  pipe  for  the  waterworks  department,  Honolulu 

Fourth  district  stables 

Fifth  district  stables 

District  of  Waialua: 

Steel  or  concrete  bridge  at  Kaupoo 

Steel  or  concrete  bridge.  Kaukonahua 

District  of  Ewa  and  Waianae: 

Bridges,  approaches,  and  abutments , 

Road,  Kipapa  and  Walkakalaua  gulches 

Honolulu: 

Fort  street  extension  and  purchasing  right  of  way , 

Pauahi  street  extension  and  purchasing  right  of  way , 

8ch(X)l  street  extension  and  purchase  of  right  of  way  from  Liliha  street 

to  Kamehameha  IV  road,  opposite  Markhams  Lane 

Queen  street  extension  and  purchasing  right  of  way , 

County  of  Kauai  or  islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau. 

Landings  and  buoys 


to,  MO.  25 
14,468.29 
7,822.13 
2,100.00 

65.00 
60.00 
1.050.00 
41.00 
41.00 
100.00 


209.75 
520. 45 


166.00 


5.00 
902.85 


16.50 
268.30 
357.95 


161.84 
24.00 
33.65 

154.00 
20.19 
91.75 

139.20 


276.26 
63,054.56 

18.00 
12,118.89 

18.34 


75,000.00 

546.81 

5,994.00 

88,834.02 
135.50 
338.94 

21.00 
2.64 

216.89 
550.98 

2,348.91 
1,486.75 

5,007.56 
8,966.18 


2,868.21 


181.460. 75 
70,631.71 
19,177.87 
72,900.00 

2,936.00 
1,440.00 
28.950.00 
4,959.00 
4.969.00 
3,400.00 


5,790.25 
7, 479. 55 

14,834.00 

9,996.00 
9,697.15 


2.988.50 
9,781.70 
9,642.05 

20,151.60 


39,838.16 
9,976.00 
3,966.86 

12,846.00 
1,979.81 
3,908.25 
9.860.80 


9. 723. 74 
16.946.44 
19,982.00 

7,881.11 
74,981.66 


49,464.19 
2,006.00 

51,741.85 
7,364.50 
7,161.06 

8,979.00 
8,997.36 

24,783.11 
9,449.02 

17.651.09 
8,568.25 

54,992.46 
11,083.82 


5,131.79 


7510—04- 
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COLLECTIONS  BY  PUBLIC  WOBK8   DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  and  sources  of  collec- 
tions by  the  department  of  public  works  for  the  twelve  months  ending 
June  30,  1904: 

Garbage $7,512.75 

Rents 42,433.34 

Sewerage 6,767.26 

Excavator 4, 567. 50 

Land  sales 2, 241. 14 

Weights  and  measures 100. 10 

Market 10,851.50 

Government  realizations 13, 380. 17 

Total 87,853.76 

Detailed  statement  of  government  realizations ^  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904- 

Fees: 

Building  permits $6a5. 00 

Cemetery  gate  receipts 189. 00 

Registry' of  brands 4. 00 

$878. 00 

Sales:* 

Old  luml^r,  etc 511.  35 

Old  building,  etc 285.50 

Sundry  materials 12. 10 

Macadam  and  sweepings 71. 90 

Piles 67.05 

Auction,  Kalihi  Camp,  wharf  shed,  mules,  etc 6, 997. 00 

Blueprints 4. 00 

Pilot  boat 60. 00 

Old  iron .' 195.00 

Wood,  etc 26.00 

Copper : 78.40 

Empty  sacks 22. 50 

8,330.80 

Sundries: 

I.  0.  U'son  B.  H.  Wright  shortage 300.00 

Damage  to  Dolphin 139. 17 

Pounds,  government 90. 15 

Use  of  steam  roller 46.  75 

Use  of  diving  gear 25. 00 

Hawaiian  Electric  Company,  2\  per  cent  on  $142,812.01, 

gross  earnings  to  May  31,  1904 3, 570. 30 

4.171.37 

Total 13,380.1'; 

SEWERAGE. 

The  following  shows  the  collections  of  rates  and  fees  of  the  Hono 
lulu  sewerage  system  from  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904: 

Rates $6,532.2< 

Application  fees 235. 0 

Total 6,767.2 
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WEIGHTS  AND   MEASURES. 

For  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1904,  the  following  number 
of  scales  and  measures  have  been  tested^  adjusted,  and  stamped,  viz: 

0)unter  and  spring-balance  scales 53 

-Counter  platform  scales 53 

Union  platform  scales 7 

Portable  gcale 1 

Beam  sc-ale , .  -  1 

Balance  scales 10 

Twenty -ton  scale 1 

Liquid  measures 7 

■ISUitement  of  receipts^  hij  bureaus,  of  (he  department  of  public  works  from  July  /,  190Sy  to 

June  30,  1904. 

Harl)or  master: 

Honolulu 166,210.73 

Hilo 2,260.67 

Kahului 2,711.25 

Powder  magazine: 

Honolulu 1,680.75 

Hilo 307.30 

Kerosene  warehouse: 

Honolulu 4,484.65 

Hilo 277.95 

Waterworks: 

Honolulu 103,316.02 

Hilo 6,965.75 

Laupahoehoe 126. 05 

Wailukuand  Kahului 4,497.80 

Lahaina 2,854.80 

Koloa 190.00 

Waimea 483.05 

Total 196,366.77 


FINANCES. 

By  A.  J.  Campbell. 

Under  the  treasury  department  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are 
included  the  treasury  proper  and  the  bureau  of  taxes,  conveyances, 
and  insurance. 

The  treasury  proper  is  organized  as  follows,  viz: 

Annual  salary. 

A  treasurer $3,600.00 

A  registrar  (assistant  treasurer) 3, 000. 00 

Bookkeeper  and  deputy  insurance  commissioner 2, 400. 00 

License  clerk 1, 500. 00 

Assistant  clerks  and  stenographer 1, 860. 00 

Formerly  this  department  undertook  much  of  the  bookkeeping  work 
of  the  government,  but  the  audit  act,  passed  May  24,  1898.  provided 
that  the  audit  department  be  the  accounting  department,  ana  tnis  office 
now  confines  its  accounts  to  a  cash  book  ana  a  limited  number  of 
special  accounts  which  do  not  appear  in  the  auditor's  books. 

Government  officials  in  all  parts  of  the  Territorv  remit  to  this  office 
and  also  send  statements  of  such  remitttances  to  tne  audit  department 
and  receive  from  this  office  a  receipt,  countersigned  by  the  auditor, 
for  such  remittances. 
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BUBBAU  OP  TAXES. 

The  Territory  is  divided  into  four  divisions  for  the  assessing  and 
collection  of  taxes,  and  there  is  an  assessor  and  collector  of  taxes  for 
each  division  appointed  by  tHe  treasurer,  by  and  with  the  approval  of 
the  governor.  Each  assessor  is  supplied  with  deputy  assessors  and 
assistants  suflScient  to  properly  assess  and  collect  the  taxes  of  his 
division. 

The  annual  salaries  of  the  assessors  are: 

Assessor  first  division,  Island  of  Oahu $2, 700 

Assessor  second  division,  Islands  of  Maui,  Molokai,  and  Lanai 2, 100 

Assessor  third  division,  Island  of  Hawaii 2, 400 

Assessor  fourth  division,  Island  of  Kauai 1, 800 

It  is  the  duty  of  these  officials  to  make  assessments  and  collect  the 
taxes,  remitting  to  the  treasury  daily  from  the  Island  of  Oahu  and 
weekly  from  the  other  divisions. 

All  property  is  assessed  as  of  January  1  of  each  year  at  as  near  its 
actual  casn  value  as  possible,  and  the  tax  is  1  per  cent  on  the  total 
assessed  value  after  deducting  an  exemption  of  $300  from  such  assessed 
value. 

Before  July  1  any  taxpayer  whose  return  has  been  changed  in  any 
way  by  the  assessor  is  notified  of  such  change,  and  if  not  satisfied  with 
the  change  he  has  until  the  20th  of  July  to  note  an  appeal  to  the  tax 
appeal  court,  which  sits  from  the  1st  to  the  20th  of  August. 

The  assessment  books  are  ready  for  inspection  from  the  1st  to  the 
15th  of  July. 

Incomes  are  annually  assessed  as  of  July  1,  and  the  tax  is  2  per  cent 
of  the  net  income  after  deducting  an  exemption  of  $1,000. 

All  property  and  income  taxes  are  due  September  1  and  delinquent 
November  15. 

Every  male  inhabitant  of  the  Territory  between  the  ages  of  20  and 
60  is  required  to  pay  poll,  road,  and  school  taxes  amounting  to  $5, 
which  are  due  January  1  and  delinquent  Aj)ril  1.  The  amount  of  this 
road  tax  for  each  district  of  each  division  is  held  in  the  treasury  as  a 
special  deposit,  to  be  used  under  the  supervision  of  the  road  board  of 
the  district  where  collected  and  on  roads  in  that  district  only. 

BUREAU  OF  CONVEYANCES. 

This  office  is  maintained  for  the  purpose  of  recording  all  documents. 
Mr.  C.  H.  Merriam  is  in  charge  of  this  office,  with  a  salary  of  $2,100 
per  annum,  and  six  assistants  under  him. 

Records  are  kept  in  fireproof  vaults,  thoroughly  indexed,  and  date 
back  to  1845.  Lately  the  card  system  of  indexing  has  been  installed 
in  this  office. 

INSURANCE. 

Formerly  any  taxing  of  insurance  companies  was  done  by  the  tax 
assessor,  but  tne  1903  session  of  the  legislature  passed  an  insurance 
law,  modeled  after  the  insurance  laws  of  many  States,  which  provides 
that  each  licensed  company  pay  to  the  Territory  a  tax  of  2  per  cent  on 
its  net  income.  It  also  provides  that  a  company  which  is  not  finan- 
cially sound  shall  not  do  business  in  the  Territory,  and  authorizes  the 
insurance  commissioner  to  revoke  the  license  of  any  company  whose 
capital  becomes  impaired. 
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BUBONIC  PLAGUE. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  1900  the  Hawaiian  treasury  had  on  hand 
a  surplus  of  current  cash  amounting  to  $1,531,784.29,  but  unfortu- 
nately an  epidemic  of  plague  broke  out  and  the  care  of  the  quaran- 
tined and  otner  expenses  involved  the  Territory  in  a  very  heavy  outlay. 
Business  was  paralyzed  and  a  vigorous  attempt  was  made  to  stamp  out 
this  epidemic  by  the  burning  of  buildings  and  aestruction  of  all  infected 
properties. 

On  January  20,  1900,  while  burning  an  infected  building,  owing  to 
a  change  of  wind,  the  fire  got  beyond  control  of  the  tire  department 
and  burned  out  about  25  acres  of  the  most  thickly  populated  portion 
of  the  city.  The  estimated  loss  was  about  $4,000,(H)0,  and  fell  for  the 
most  part  on  those  who  could  least  atford  it.  It  was  indirectly  caused 
by  the  burning  of  an  infected  building  which  was  destroyed  for  the  l>ene- 
fit  of  the  whole  conununity.  Under  these  conditions  the  concensus  of 
opinion  was  that  the  loss  should  be  stood  by  the  entire  people. 

With  the  approval  of  President  McKinley  a  commission  was  appointed 
to  adjudicate  the  claims  made  by  these  losers,  but  as  there  was  some 
doubt  about  the  legality"  of  appointing  a  commission  without  authority 
of  the  legislature,  this  commission  took  no  action. 

On  June  14,  1900,  the  or^nic  act  went  into  effect.  This  precluded 
the  possibility  of  the  Territory  issuing  bonds  to  pay  these  claims. 
The  next  session  of  the  legislature  provided  for  a  commission  and 
made  partial  provision  for  the  payment  of  these  claims.  This  com- 
mission met  and  awards  were  made  amounting  to  ^1,473,173,  which 
sum  was  about  one-half  the  actual  loss.     An  appeal  was  made  to  Con- 

fress  and  an  act  was  passed  by  that  body  providing  for  the  payment 
rom  the  Federal  Treasury  oi  $1,000,000  and  authorizing  the  Terri- 
tory to  issue  4  per  cent  5-15  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $326,000.  Ac- 
cording to  the  terms  of  this  act,  $315,000  of  these  bonds  were  issued 
and  sold  to  claimants  at  par. 

On  June  30,  1904,  all  claims  were  paid  but  $13,448.83,  and  there 
was  held  in  the  treasury  to  meet  these  $14,182.96. 

This  excess  will  revert  to  current  cash  after  the  final  settlement  of 
all  claims. 

FIRST  ISSUE   OF  TERRITORIAL   PUBLIC-IMPROVEMENT   BONDS. 

The  organic  act  provides  as  follows: 
Portion  of  section  55: 

Nor  shall  the  government  of  the  Territ^)ry  of  Hawaii,  or  any  |>olitical  or  municipal 
corporation  or  subdivision  of  the  Territory,  make  any  subscription  to  the  capital 
stock  of  any  incorporated  company,  or  in  .any  manner  lend  its  credit  for  the  use 
thereof;  nor  shall  any  debt  be  authorized  to  be  contracted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the 
Territory,  or  any  political  or  municipal  subdivision  thereof,  except  to  pav  the  inter- 
est upon  the  existing  indebtedness,  to  suppress  insurrection,  or  to  provide  for  the  com- 
mon defence,  except  that  in  addition  to  any  indebtedness  created  for  such  purposes 
the  legislature  may  authorize  loans  by  the  Territory,  or  any  subdivision  thereof,  for 
the  erection  of  penal,  charitable,  and* educational  institutions,  and  for  public  build- 
ings, wharves,  roads,  and  harbor  improvements,  but  the  total  of  such  mdebtedness 
incurred  in  any  one  year  by  the  Territory  or  any  subdivision  shall  not  exceed  one 
per  centum  upon  the  assessed  value  of  taxable  property  of  the  Territory  or  subdi- 
vision thereof,  as  the  case  may  be,  as  shown  by  the  last  general  assessment  for  taxa- 
tion, and  the  total  indebtedness  for  the  Territory  shall  not  at  any  time  be  extended 
beyond  seven  per  centum  of  such  assessed  value,  and  the  total  indebtedness  of  anv 
subdivision  shall  not  at  any  time  be  extended  beyond  three  per  centum  of  sucn 
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1  value,  but  nothing  in  this  provision  shall  prevent  the  refunding  of  any  exist- 
ing indebtedness  at  anytime;  nor  shall  any  such  loan  be  made  upon  the  credit  of 
the  public  domain  or  any  part  thereof,  nor  shall  anv  bond  or  other  instrument  of 
any  such  indebtedness  be  issued  unless  made  redeemable  in  not  more  than  five  years 
and  payable  in  not  more  than  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  the  issue  thereof';  nor 
shall  any  such  bond  or  indebtedness  be  incurred  until  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

And  act  42  of  the  1903  session  laws  of  the  Territorial  legislature  pro- 
vides as  follows: 

Act  42.— an  act  to  provide  for  public  loans. 

Whereas  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Territory  for  the  erection  and  improve- 
ment of  public  buildings  and  educational  institutions,  itnd  for  wharves,  roads,  harbor, 
and  other  public  improvements,  it  will  be  necessary  to  effect  loans  from  time  to  time 
by  means  of  the  issue  of  bonds,  and 

Whereas  it  is  necessary  that  all  loans  to  be  effected  hereafter  should  be  effected, 
and  that  the  bonds  to  be  issued  therefor  should  be  issued,  in  conformity  with  the  act 
of  Congress  providing  a  government  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  April  30th, 
A.  D.  1900,  and  that  the  authority  to  effect  such  loans  and  issue  bonds  in  respect 
thereof  should  be  given  in  a  uniform  manner, 

Now,  therefore,  for  the  carrying  out  of  the  purposes  above  mentioned, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Ilawaii: 

Section  1.  That  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory  is  hereby  authorized  and  empow- 
ered, with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  to  issue  from  time  to  time  bonds  or  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  with  interest  coupons  attached  thereto,  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  five  million  dollars,  the  principal  and  interest  to  be  paid  in  gold  coin  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  or  its  equivalent  at  its  present  standard  of  weiglit  and 
fineness,  in  the  manner,  upon  the  terms,  and  for  the  purposes  in  this  act  stated. 

Sec.  2.  No  such  bonds  shall  be  issued  except  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature defining  the  pur|)Oses  for  which  the  same  are  to  be  issued,  nor  until  approved 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  3.  All  bonds  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  bear  interest,  payable 
semiannuallv,  at  a  rate  of  not  more  than  five  i)er  cent  i)er  annum,  and  be  made 
redeemable  in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  the  date  of  issue  thereof. 

Sec.  4.  All  such  bonds  shall  be  exempt  from  any  and  all  taxes  whatsoever,  and 
the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  thereof  shall  constitute  a  charge  upon  the 
consolidated  revenues  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  5.  The  proceeds  of  the  bonds  so  issued  shall  be  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
purposes  for  wnich  the  same  are  issued,  as  expressed  in  act  of  the  legislature  under 
which  the  issue  of  the  bonds  is  authorized. 

Sec  6.  The  treasurer  of  the  Territory  may,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor, 
detennine  the  denominations  of  such  bonds  to  be  issued  under  the  authority  of  this 
act,  and  the  place  in  which  the  princij^al  and  interest  of  such  bonds,  or  anv  of  them, 
shall  be  payable,  and  the  method  of  their  redemption.  He  may  make  sucli  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  necessary  or  proper  for  the  sale  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  each 
authorized  issue.  Such  arrangements  shall  provide  for  the  sale  of  such  bonds  by  the 
government  itself,  by  public  advertisement  for  tenders,  but  no  bonds  shall  be  issued 
at  less  than  2  per  cent  below  their  nominal  par  value;  and  no  indebtedness  shall  be 
incurred  in  any  one  year  which  shall  exceed  one  per  centum  upon  the  assessed  value 
of  the  taxable  property  of  the  Territory,  as  shown  by  the  last  general  assessment  for 
taxation. 

Sec.  7.  All  bonds  issued  under  the  i)rovision8  of  this  act  shall  be  lithographed  or 
steel  engraved,  and  shall  be  signed  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory  and  by  the  reg- 
istrar of  public  accounts,  and  be  sealed  with  the  seal  of  the  office  of  the  treasurer. 
Interest  coupons  shall  bear  a  lithographed  or  engraved  facsimile  of  the  signature  of 
the  treasurer  of  the  Territory. 

Sec.  8.  This  act  shall  take  effect  and  become  law  from  and  after  the  date  of  its 
approval. 

Approved  this  25th  day  of  April,  1903. 

Sanford  B.  Dole, 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Under  the  above  provisions  the  previous  administmtion  sent  a  rep- 
resentative to  New  York  to  negotiate  the  sale  of  $1,000,000  worth  of 
bpnds.  Arrangements  were  made  by  this  representative  with  the 
United  States  Mortgage  and  Trust  Company,  59  Cedar  street.  New 
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York,  for  the  engraving  and  issuing  of  the  bonds,  where  certified 
copies  of  the  laws  affecting  their  issue,  a  statement  of  Judge  Dillon  in 
regard  to  their  legality,  and  the  authentic  signatures  of  the  officials 
are  held  for  public  inspection. 

The  bonds  were  advertised  in  compliance  with  law  and  the  following 
bids  were  received: 

From  Fisk  &  Robinson,  New  York,  entire  issue $1, 000, 626 

From  Union  City  Bank,  New  York,  entin*  issue 996, 261 

From  Hawaiian  Investment  Company,  Honolulu,  entire  issue 996, 025 

Fisk  &  Robinson  were  awarded  the  bonds  at  $l,(KK),t>26. 

FINANCIAL   CONDITION. 

Owing  to  the  excess  of  expenditures  over  the  income  and  the  tmns- 
fer  of  $()1)9,000  from  current  cash  to  loan  fund  to  pay  balance  due  on 
appropriations  made  by  the  1898  session  of  the  legislature  from  an 
authorized  loan  of  $2,0i)0,0(M),  and  on  which  only  *1, 201,000  had  been 
secured  prior  to  annexation,  and  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  suppress 
sion  of  the  bubonic  plague  amounting  to  $648,348.29,  the  $1,531,  ^84.29 
surplus  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  1900  had  been  used,  and  the 
present  administration,  in  December  last,  found  itself  short  of  current 
cash  with  which  to  meet  its  obligations.  On  the  statute  books  wa* 
the  following  law,  by  which  it  was  thought  a  temporary  arrangement 
for  a  floating  indebtedness  could  be  made: 

[Act  49,  session  laws,  1898,  iis  amended  by  act  11,  session  laws,  1904.] 
AN  ACT  to  further  provide  for  the  payment  of  current  accounts. 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  authority  should  l)e  j^iveii  to  the  minister  of  finance 
(treasurer)  to  secure  funds  tiMni>orarily  on  loan  by  way  of  a  bank  overdraft;  now, 
therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  legislature  of  the  Ih^ritonj  of  Hawaii: 

Section  1.  The  treasurer,  with  the  approval  of  the  governor,  is  authorized  during 
each  biennial  period  to  open  a  bank  account,  or  bank  accounts,  in  the  name  of  the 
government  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  with  any  bank  or  banks  or  tinancial  insti- 
tution carrying  on  business  in  Honolulu,  and,  from  time  to  time,  during  each  such 
period,  to  receive  on  loan,  by  way  of  overdraft  on  such  account  or  accounts,  such 
sums  of  money,  not  to  exceed  in  the  aggregate  |50(),000  at  any  one  time,  as  the  said 
treasurer  and  the  said  governor  may  deem  necessary  to  meet  the  current  expenses  of 
the  said  government. 

Sec.  2.  The  moneys  borrowed  by  authority  of  this  iw.t  shall  be  rej)ayable  by  the 
minister  of  finance  (treasurer)  upon  his  tender  of  the  same,  together  with  interest 
not  exceeding  six  per  (;ent  per  annum  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Sec.  3.  No  money  shall  be  obtaine^l  on  such  account  or  accounts  except  by  dmft 
of  the  treasurer,  countersigned  by  the  auditor  and  ap[)roved  by  the  governor. 

Sec.  4.  All  moneys  receiver!  under  the  authority  of  this  act  shall  i)e  paid  out  and 
used  only  for  the  current  expenses  under  appropriations  made  by  the  legislature,  as 
aforesaid,  of  the  government,  and  such  moneys  shall  be  repayable,  and  the  interest 
thereon  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  current  revenue  of  the  government  as  provided  by 
the  legislature. 

Sec.  5.  This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  <late  of  its  approval. 

Approved  this  19th  day  of  April,  A.  D.  19()4. 

G.  R.  Carter, 
Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

In  a  general  consultation,  there  being  some  question  as  to  whether 
this  law  was  in  conflict  with  the  organic  act,  it  was  decided  that  the 
safest  course  would  be  to  have  the  Territory  avail  itself  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  26  of  the  audit  act,  which  provides  for  the  registra- 
tion of  treasury  warrants.  This  was  the  lirst  time  that  all  govern- 
ment obligations,  w  hether  for  labor  or  supplies,  had  to  be  registered, 
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and  it  created  Bome  friction,  causing  a  loss  to  government  employees, 
as  the  warrants  are  discounted  at  from  2  per  cent  up. 

In  April  the  legislature  met  in  special  session  ana  made  new  appro- 
priations within  the  estimated  income.  If  these  are  maintainea,  and 
provision  can  be  made  to  have  the  taxes  paid  semiannually  instead  of 
annually,  this  difficulty  will  be  modified,  but  not  entirely  avoided. 

The  revised  statutes  covering  Territories  make  provisions  for  Terri- 
tories to  borrow  in  order  to  tide  over  temporarv  shortages,  and  if 
Congress  could  be  induced  to  pass  an  act  specifically  allowmg  this,  it 
would  remove  all  doubt,  puttmg  the  treasurer  in  a  position,  by  the 
payment  of  interest  on  temporary  loans,  to  meet  all  warrants  "with 
cash  and  relieve  the  individual  of  the  loss  incurred  through  discount- 
ing his  registered  warrants. 

BONDED   DEBT. 

On  June  30,  1904,  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  was $2, 185, 000. 00 

($498,379.53  of  this  amount  was  on  hand  to  pay  for  pending  con- 
tracts.) 

Floating  indebtedness $720,093.99 

Current  cash  on  hand 56, 613. 29 

663, 480.  70 

Total  net  indebtedness 2, 848,  480.  70 

The  following  bonds  of  the  Monarchy  and  Republic  of  Hawaii  were 
assumed  by  the  Territory  of  Hawaii : 

Monarchy: 

Loan  act  October  15, 1886,  6  per  cent  5-20  bonds $2, 000, 000. 00 

Loan  act  August  15,  1888,  6  per  cent  5-20  bonds 190, 000. 00 

Loan  act  October  25,  1890,  6  per  cent  5-20  lx)nd8 15, 000. 00 

Loan  act  September  7,  1892,  6  per  cent  5-20  bonds 69, 200. 00 

Loan  act  September  7,  1892,  5  per  c^nt  5-20  bonds i  50, 200. 00 

Loan  act  September  7,  1892,  4 J  per  cent  5-20  bonds 11,000.00 

Loan  act  January  11,  and  February  18, 1893, 6  per  cent  5-20  bonds. .  650, 000. 00 

2,985,400.00 
Republic  of  Hawaii: 

Loan  act  June  13,  1896,  5  per  cent  5-20  bonds 1, 201, 000. 00 

Total  bonded  debt  assumed 4,186,400.00 

The  postal  savings  bank  indebtedness 764, 570. 31 

Making  a  total  indebtedness  at  the  time  of  annexation 4, 950, 970. 31 

The  Federal  Government  paid : . : 3, 999, 970. 31 

Leaving  the  Territory  with  a  bonded  obligation  at  the  com- 
mencement of  its  career 951, 000. 00 

Since  which  time  it  has  increased  its  bonded  indebtedness  by  issuing 
by  act  of  Congress: 

4  per  cent  5-15  fire  claims  bonds  amounting  to 315, 000. 00 

4J  per  cent  5-15  public  improvement  bonds  amounting  to 1, 000, 000. 00 

Total 2,  266, 000. 00 

And  decreased  the  bonded  indebtedness  by  receipts  from 

land  sales $75, 000. 00 

Premiums  accrued  in  settlement  of  some  bonds  assumed 

bv  the  Federel  Government 6, 000. 00 

81,000.(0 

Leaving  a  net  bonded  indebtedness  on  June  30,  1904,  of 2, 185. 000. 00 

The  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  public  lands  are  applied  to  the  pay- 
ment of  bonds  and  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  bonds  were 
paid  amounting  to  $56,000. 
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A  statement  of  this  special  deposit  is  as  follows: 

Statement  of  land  mles^  special  deposit^  July  /,  lOOS^  lo  June  30^  1904* 

Cash  balance  July  1,1903 $46,749.31 

Proceeds  of  land 'sales  received  from  commissioner  of  public  lands 18, 962. 42 

Total 65,711.73 

Hawaiian  government  5  per  cent  coupon  bonds  paid  as  provideii  by  law 
as  follows:  Loan  act  of  June  13,  1896,  bonds  Nos.  116  to  171,  inclu- 
sive, at  $1,000  each .-.        56,000.00 

Balance  July  1,1904 9,711.73 

A  detailed  statement  of  the  actual  bonds  outstanding  is  as  follows, 
all  others  having  been  canceled: 

Fire-claims  bonds  (issued  by  act  of  Congress  approved  January  26,  1903; 
interest  at  4  \y^r  cent  per  annum^  payable  semiannually;  bonds  re- 
deemable in  5  years  and  payable  m  15  years  from  May  1,  1903 ) «  $315, 000. 00 

Public  improvement  4  J  per  cent  bonds  ^issued  by  authority  of  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  Aprir25,  1903,  and 
approved  by  the  President  of  the  Unites!  States;  interest  payable 
semiannually;  bonds  redeemable  in  5  vears  and  pavable  in  15  years 
from  October  1,  1903) '. \ «»1,000,000.00 

Loan  act  June  18,  1896  (outstanding)  {issued  by  authority  of  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  approved  June  13, 1896;  inter- 
est at  5  percent  per  annum,  payable  semiannually;  bonds  re<leem- 
able  in  5  years  and  payable >in  20  years  from  July  1,  1896) 870, 000. 00 

Total  bonded  debt  July  1,  1904 2,185,000.00 

STATEMENT  OP   FIRE  CLAIMS. 

Oct.  15,  1902.  Cash  received  as  reimbursement  from  the  United  States 
Government  for  accrued  interest  paid  on  Hawaiian 
government  bonds  from  date  of  annexation  to  date  of 

payment  of  bonds $140, 000. 00 

Oct.    15,1902.  Transferred  from  current  cash 7,317.30 

June  15,  1904.  Balance  of  interest  on  bonds  assumed  by  the  United 

States  Government  as  above 1 1, 689. 83 

Sale  of  fire-claims  bonds  at  par 315, 000. 00 

Claims  paid  by  United  States  Government 1, 000, 000. 00 

1,473,907.13 
Total  claims  paid  by  the  United  States  Government  ...  $1, 000, 000. 00 
Total  warrants  paid  by  the  Territory  up  to  June  30, 1904 .        459,  724. 1 7 
Outstanding  warrants  June  30,  1904 13, 448. 83 

Total  fire-claims  awards 1,473,173.00 

Balance  to  (credit  of  fire-claims  fund 734. 13 

TAXABLE   PROPERTY. 

The  assessed  valuation  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  Terri- 
tory for  1903  was  $129,812,682,  and  the  tax  on  this,  together  with 
the  specific  taxes,  licenses,  wharfage,  water  rates,  rents  from  public 
lands,  etc. ,  are  available  for  the  payment  of  appropriations  made  by 
the  legislature. 

a  Total  authorized  issue,  $326,000;  total  required  and  issued,  $315,000. 
ft  Total  authorized  issue  (to  be  approved  bv  the  President  of  the  United  States), 
$5,000,000. 
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If  all  the  moneys  appropriated  by  the  last  session  of  the  legislature 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  are  expended  and  the  contracts 
carried  over  from  last  period  completed  and  paid,  the  estimated  income 
for  the  same  period  will  exceed  tne  expenditures  by  $232,976.26. 

Assessable  values  of  real  estate  and  personal  properties  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the 

year  1903. 


. 

Real  estate. 

Personal 
property. 

First  taxation  division 

$34,553,304 
10,039.514 
16, 135, 131 
5, 409, 126 

$38,  M7, 182^ 

Second  taxation  division 

5, 389, 519 

Third  taxation  division 

13,342,340 

Fourth  taxation  division 

6. 3»).  566. 

Total  for  the  Territory 

66,137,075  1        63,675,607 

FOREIGN   COKPORATION8. 

The  legislature  of  1898  passed  a  foreign-corporation  law  and  repealed 
all  previous  existing  laws  on  that  subject.  The  legislature  of  1903 
amended  that  law.  The  main  condition  of  the  1898  law  was  that  these 
corporations  file  their  papers  and  pay  a  filing  fee  of  )p50.  This  law  has 
been  partly  enforced,  but  many  foreign  corporations  have  not  filed 
their  papers,  and  none  has  fulfilled  the  condition  of  the  1903  amend- 
ment, which  required  them,  in  addition  to  filing  their  papers,  to  pay 
an  annual  license  fee  of  one-fourth  of  a  mill  on  each  dollar  of  author- 
ized capital,  and  such  license  fee  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  $150. 

Up  to  date  most  of  these  corporations  have  filed  their  papers,  and 
licenses  to  the  amount  of  $1,750  have  been  collected.  One  company, 
"The  Pacific  Hardware  and  Steel  Company,"  was  brought  into  court, 
and  in  the  circuit  court  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  corporation, 
on  the  ground  that  their  agent  was  a  traveling  man  and  his  method  of 
doing  business,  selling  from  samples  only^  was  decided  to  be  interstate 
commerce. 

This  case  has  been  appealed  to  the  Territorial  supreme  court.  Sev- 
eral other  suits  are  now  pending  on  this  same  law,  but  as  eai^h  one 
presents  a  little  different  phase,  each  has  to  be  fought  out  by  itself. 

Franchises  granted  by  this  government  and  the  capitalized  value  of  the  companies  operating 

under  them. 

[Franchises  granted  since  annexation  require  the  approval  of  the  United  States  Congress.] 

FRANCHISES. 

Present  capital. 

Hawaiian  Tramways  Company  ( foreign  corporation ) $325, 000. 00 

(Franchise  granted  for  30  years  from  Aug.  29, 1884,  Chap.  XXXIV, 
Session  Laws  of  1884,  reenacted  by  Chap.  X  VIII,  Session  Laws  of 
1886.     Franchise  for  30  years  from  Sept.  19, 1886. ) 

Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Company 4, 000, 000. 00 

(Franchise  granted  for  20  ye^rs  from  Sept.  11,  1888,  Chap.  LXII, 
Session  Laws  of  1888,  reenacted  bv  Chap.  XXXI,  Session  Laws 
of  1890.     Franchise  for  50  years  from  Sept.  15,  1890.) 

Hawaiian  Electric  Light  Company 500, 000. 00 

( Franchise  granted  for  10  years  from  May  23,  1893.     New  fran- 
chise granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Ses- 
sion Laws  of  1903,  approved  Apr.  28,  1903,  for  35  years  and 
'      approved  by  United  States  Congress  Apr.  21,  1904.) 
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Present  capitaL 

Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company $1, 000, 000, 00 

(Franchise  granted  for  30  years  by  legislature  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii ,  Session  Laws  of  1898,  approved  J ul  v  7, 1 898.  A pproved 
bv  United  States  Congress  June  25,  1900.)  * 

Honolulu  Gas  Company  (Limited) 200,000.00 

( Franchise  granted  for  35  years  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  Session  Laws  of  1903,  approved  Apr.  15,  1903.  and 
approved  by  United  States  Congress  Apr.  21,  1904.) 

Franchise  to  maintain  and  operate  a  railroad  in  Kauai 

(Franchise  granted  for  30  years  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  Session  Laws*  of  1903,  approveil  Apr.  25,  1903.  Not 
yet  approved  by  Congress. ) 

FRANCHISES  GRANTED,    NOT   IN    EXISTENCE,    CONDITIONS   BROKEN. 

Franchise  to  Hamakua  Water  Comjmny.  ( Franchise  granteii  for  50  years  by  act 
of  the  legislature,  Session  I^aws  of  1890,  appro ve<l  November  14,  1890.) 

Franchise  to  the  Hawaiian  Gas  Company.  (Franchise  granted  for  25  years  by  act 
of  the  legislature.  Session  I^ws  of  1890,  approved  November  14,  1890.) 

Appropriations  for  legiMative  expenses  from  1870  to  lUOS. 

UNDER   THE   MONARCHY. 

Session  of — 

1870 $15,000.00 

1872 15,000.00 

1874.... 16,362.15 

1876 21,500.00 

1878. 16,500.00 

1880 20,000.00 

1882 

1884 40,000.00 

1886 50,000.00 

1887  (special) 10,000.00 

1888 25,000.00 

1890 35,000.00 

1892  (lasting  seven  or  eight  months) 42, 000. 00 

UNDER  THE   REPUBLIC   OP    HAWAII. 

Session  of— 

1895  (special) $15,000.00 

1896 26,300.00 

1898  (actual  expenses,  $28,562.14) 35,000.00 

UNDER  THE  TERRITORY    OF    HAWAII. 

Session  of — 

1901  (actual  expenses,  $94,654.94) $94,666.00 

1903  (actual  expenses,  $84,611.24) 87,471.30 

Expenses  of  the  legislature^  special  session^  1904. 

Appropriation  for  "Expenses  of  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  in  the  special  A.  D.  1904  session". $10,000.00 

Expenditure: 

Warrants  drawn $9,  795. 59 

Less  the  following  warrants  drawn  contrary  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  appropriation  bill — 

John  H.  Wise $240.80 

Solomon  Meheula 585. 00 

Paradise  of  the  Pacific QS4. 20 

D.H.  Kahaulelio 105.84 

W.  J.  Coelho 458.60 

Enoch  Johnson 240.80 

Hawaiian  News 21. 25 

2,2S6.49 


Total 7,509.10 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  house  of  representatives 2, 490. 90 
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Appropriation  for  ^'Expenses  of  the  senate  in  the  special  session  of  the 

legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  of  the  year  1904  " $5, 000. 00 

Expen<)iture: 

Warrants  drawn $3,988.58 

Less  the  following  warrants  returned  to  the  gov- 
ernment by  the  recipients  because  they  did  not 
serve  during  the  session — 

Cecil  Brown $200.00 

H.  P.  Baldwin 200.00 

Do 18.00 

418. 00 

3,570.58 

Balance  of  appropriation  for  the  senate 1, 429. 42 

Balance  unexpended 3, 920. 32 

Receipts  and  expenditures  Territory  of  Hawaii^  July  7,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904- 

RECEIPTS. 

General  taxes $1 ,  566, 393. 49 

Roafl  tax 114,806.00. 

Land  sales 18,962.42 

Licenses 131, 355. 00 

Water  receipts 118, 433. 47 

Sundries  (including  inheritance  tax,  $70) 465,405.95 

Total  revenue  receipts 2, 415, 356. 33 

Treasury  notes 145, 000. 00 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1903 73,181.63 

Total 2,633,537.96 

EXPENSES. 

Outstanding  warrants  July  1,  1903 $240,  713.  42 

Departmental  expenses  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904. .  2, 658, 458. 41 

Interest  on  public  debt,  commission,  and  expenses 85,  811.  69 

Interest  on  treasury  notes 2, 300. 00 

Interest  on  registered  treasury  warrants 8,  719.  68 

Balance  of  expenses  of  legislature,  1903 11, 167. 36 

Expenses  of  legislature,  special  session,  1904 11, 079. 68 

Transferred  to  * '  Road  tax, "  special  deposit 1 14, 806. 00 

Transferred  to  *  *  Land  sales, ' '  special  deposit 18, 962. 42 

Treasury  notes  paid 145, 000. 00 

3,297,018.66 

Excess  of  expenses  over  the  receipts '. . .        663, 480. 70 

Outstanding  auditor's  warrants  July  1,  1904 $709, 014.  31 

Outstanding  legislature  warrants 11 ,  079. 68    • 

Cash  balance  July  1,  1904 56,613.29 

Total 720,093.99        720,093.99 


THE  AUDITING  DEPABTKENT.    ' 

By  J.  H.  Fisher. 

The  auditing  department  in  its  present  shape  was  established  by  the 
passage  of  act  39,  Session  Laws  of  1898  of  the  legislature  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Hawaii,  by  which  it  was  intended  to  be  the  general  bookkeeping 
and  accounting  department  of  the  government.  In  furtherance  of  this 
idea  double-entry  books  are  being  kept  in  which  are  shown  all  of  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Territory  under  their  appropriate 
headings. 
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All  officials  of  the  government  who  receive  public  moneys  in  any 
sums  whatever  are  classed  as  public  accountants,  and  as  such  are 
required  to  pay  weekly,  or  at  such  other  times  as  may  be  specially 
appointed,  into  the  treasury  all  sums  received  by  them.  In  return 
they  receive  two  receipts  signed  by  the  treasurer,  one  of  which  is 
stamped  across  it«  face  "'origmal,"  and  the  other  '^duplicate/'  These 
are  of  no  value  until  presented  to  the  auditor,  who  countersigns  the 
original  and  tiles  the  duplicate  after  writing  across  its  face  the  date  of 
receipt  by  him.  This  duplicate  receipt  is  the  authority  of  the  auditor 
for  charging  the  treasurer  and  crediting  the  proper  account  for  the 
amount  deposited. 

All  public  accountants  are  required,  not  later  than  the  10th  of  the 
following  month,  to  transmit  to  the  auditor  a  sworn  statement,  on  a 
form  known  as  Schedule  E,  of  all  moneys  received  b}'  them  during  the 
previous  month. 

Excepting  moneys  paid  for  the  I'edemption  of  government  bonds 
and  the  interest  or  coupons  on  the  same,  and  for  interest  on  overdue 
or  registered  warrants,  drafts  against  ''special  deposits,"  and  for 
expenses  of  the  legislature,  no  money  is  paid  out  oy  the  treasurer 
except  upon  warrants  drawn  by  the  auditor  and  made  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  parties  to  whom  the  government  is  directlv  indebted. 

Permanent  settlements  and  specific  salaries  are  paid  bj^  warrants 
drawn  by  the  auditor  on  the  approval  of  the  heads  of  departments,  and 
a  receipt  for  the  specific  salary  is  taken  therefor  bearing  the  number 
of  the  warrant  by  which  it  is  paid. 

Purchases  for  the  government  are  made  by  proner  department 
employees  on  the  approval  of  the  department  chief,  bills  for  the  same 
being  rendered  on  the  voucher  forms  supplied  by  the  Territory,  and 
are  certified  by  the  government  officer  receiving  the  same,  and  approved 
b}^  the  heads  of  departments.  These  vouchers  are  grouped  together 
according  to  appropriations  and  sent  to  the  auditor  by  the  10th  of  each 
month. 

Payments  are  made  by  the  auditor  drawing  warmnts  for  each 
voucher,  stamping  the  same  with  the  warrant  number,  and  delivering 
the  warrant  on  obtaining  receipt  to  the  voucher. 

Payments  under  contract  are  made  in  the  same  manner  on  vouchers. 

The  auditor  is  required  to  make,  from  time  to  time,  systematic  and 
thorough  inspection  of  all  public  accounts,  and  make  a  record  of  such 
inspection  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  and  continuing  a  uniform 
system  of  keeping  accounts  and  enforcing  the  same. 

In  case  of  any  difference  between  the  auditor  and  any  of  the  depart- 
ment heads  regarding  the  proper  appropriation  to  which  any  item 
should  be  charged,  or  any  matter  regarding  the  construction  of  the 
''audit  act,"  or  when  any  amount  shall  be  disallowed  by  the  auditor 
for  the  reason  of  imperfect  vouchers  or  incorrect  certificate,  or  if  any 
person  or  public  accountant  feel  aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the 
auditor  in  the  rejection  or  surcharge  of  the  returns,  or  refusal  to 
approve  or  allow  any  demand  presented  by  such  person  or  public 
accountant,  any  parties  concerned  may  appeal  from  said  decision  to 
the  justices  of  the  supreme  court,  who,  after  investigation,  may  make 
an  order  directing  the  relief  of  the  appellant  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  auditor  is  required  to  publish  in  a  newspaper  monthly  and 
annual  statements  of  the  finances  of  the  Territory.  He  is  further 
required  to  make  an  annual  report  to  the  governor  and  a  biennial 
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report  to  the  le^^islature,  with  authority  to  make  recommendations  for 
the  better  care,  custody,  and  nayment  of  the  public  moneys,  and  any 
improvements  in  the  mode  of  Keeping  public  accounts,  etc. 

He  is  further  authorized  and  empowered,  b}^  precept  under  his  hand, 
to  require  such  persons  as  he  may  think  fit  to  appear  personally  before 
him  and  to  produce  such  books  and  papers  and  accounts  in  their  pos- 
session or  control  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  examitiation, 
and  may  administer  oatns  for  such  purposes.  Any  person  willfully 
and  corruptly  giving  false  testimony  incurs  the  same  penalties  as  are 
or  may  be  provided  against  persons  convicted  of  perjur3\ 

Any  public  accountant  or  person  who  shall  fail  or  neglect  to  con- 
form to  any  of  the  regulations  contained  in  the  act,  or  to  attend  for 
the  purpose  of  examination,  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  not  less 
than  f 25  nor  more  than  ^100,  on  conviction  before  any  district  magis- 
trate. Provision  is  made  in  the  act  for  the  registration  of  warrants 
by  the  treasurer  and  the  allowance  of  5  per  cent  interest  on  all  war- 
rants so  registered  when  there  is  not  sufficient  moneys  applicable  for 
payment  on  presentation.  When  funds  again  come  into  the  treasury, 
payment  is  made  by  the  treasurer  in  the  order  of  registration,  after 
publication  of  notice  in  the  newspapers,  interest  ceasing  on  all  called 
warrants  ten  days  after  date  of  publication. 

Unless  othei*wise  provided,  all  appropriations'made  by  the  legislature 
for  the  public  service  for  any  biennial  period,  and  not  expended  dur- 
ing such  period,  lapse  unless  a  contract  shall  have  been  made  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period  by  which  a  liability  to  issue  and  apply 
the  same  shall  have  been  incurred,  and  a  certified  copy  of  such  con- 
tract shall  have  been  deposited  with  the  auditor. 

Upon  the  whole  the  act  works  smoothly ,  and  with  a  few  minor  changes 
or  additions,  which  can  be  made  by  the  legislature,  seems  to  meet  the 
requirements. 

The  force  of  the  office  consists  of  the  auditor,  with  an  annual  salary 
of  $3,600;  the  deputy  auditor,  at  $2,400;  a  bookkeeper,  at  $2,100;  three 
clerks  with  salaries  of  $1,500,  $1,380,  and  $1,320,  respectively;  and 
this  staff  is  barely  adequate  to  keep  up  with  the  work. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  the  chief  clerk  of  the  waterworks 
department  was  discovered  to  be  a  little  over  $2,800  short  in  his 
accounts.  He  was  promptly  arrested  and  indicted  by  the  grand  jury 
and  is  now  awaiting  trial.  Suit  has  also  been  entered  against  his 
bondsmen. 

In  May  of  the  present  year  a  shortage  was  discovered  in  the  office 
of  the  land  commissioner,  which,  upon  investigation  going  back  to 
1899,  was  found  to  amount  to  about  $33,000.  Mr.  E.  S.  Bo^d,  land 
commissioner,  and  his  chief  clerk  were  both  arrested  and  indicted  by 
the  grand  jury,  and  now  await  trial.  Neither  of  these  persons  was 
under  bonds,  and,  as  they  have  no  assets  that  can  be  levied  on,  the 
Territory  will  undoubtedly  lose  the  whole  of  the  amount. 

In  the  latter  case  the  commissioner  and  his  clerk  have  been  working 
in  collusion  for  a  long  time  and  were  systematically  either  giving 
other  than  officially  numbered  receipts  for  collections,  or  were  making 
out  receipts  leaving  the  stub  blank,  and  afterwards  filling  in  the  stub 
with  the  name  and  amount  of  an  earlier  stealing. 

In  the  waterworks  much  the  same  method  was  adopted,  but  it  had 
continued  only  for  a  short  time,  and  was  entirely  confined  to  receipts  for 
wkiter  delivered  to  shipping  in  the  harbor,  which  does  not  appear  on 
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the  rate  book  under  a  privilege  number.  The  chances  for  further 
€mbezzlement8  in  this  manner  are  lessened  by  having  the  superintend- 
ent provide  a  meter  through  which  all  water  is  delivered  to  vessels,  a 
means  by  which  the  deliveries  can  be  checked. 

In  the  land  department,  after  a  thorough  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
oflSce,  there  has  been  made  a  considerable  change  in  the  system  of 
keeping  the  accounts  which  will  more  readily  assist  in  discovering 
shoitages. 

It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  devise  systems  to  prevent  one  from  steal- 
ing if  he  is  l>ent  on  doing  so.  Sooner  or  later  ne  can  be  detected  and 
prosecuted,  and  the  best  safeguard  to  the  Territory  is  rigid  prosecu- 
tions. The  auditor  recommended  to  the  legislature  of  1903  ''that  all 
officers  and  clerks  of  the  Territory  be  required  to  furnish  sufficient 
bonds  of  some  reliable  tidelit}'  insurance  companj',''  These  bonds  are 
preferable  to  those  of  private  individuals,  in  that  such  companies  have 
a  reputation  for  following  up  and  prosecuting  tmnsgressors. 

The  revenues  of  the  Territory  since  annexation  have  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  expenditures,  as  shown  b^^  the  following  comparative 
statement  of  the  receipt^  and  expenditures  from  the  time  of  annexation 
to  the  present  date.  This  is  due  main  I  v  to  two  reasons,  the  first  being 
caused  by  the  loss  of  revenue  by  the  taking  over  the  customs  bureau  and 
the  post-office  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  secondly,  by  the  neglect 
of  the  legislature  to  keep  the  appropriation  bills  to  a  figure  somewnere 
near  the  estimated  receipts  of  the  Territory. 

The  excess  of  disbursements  over  receipts  for  the  year  1900-1901 
was  also  in  part  made  up  by  expenditures  on  account  of  the  bubonic 
plague  which  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  1900,  the  total 
amount  paid  out  on  this  account,  directly  and  Indirectlv,  amounting  to 
$807,008.66. 

The  loss  of  the  revenues  mentioned  above  are  partly  made  up  by 
the  increased  receipts  of  the  taxes,  which  grew  from  $1,216,825.91  in 
1900-1901  to  $1,681,199.49  in  1908-4. 

Receipts  and  disbursements  of  Haumi, 

Excensof  dis- 


Fiscal  year. 

Receipte.       Disbursements. 

1900-1901 

$2,140,297.36       «2, 576, 685. 53 
2,473,172.81         2,382,968.90 
2,387,715.88         2,603,194.20 
2,415,356.33         2,844,054.81 

1901-2 

1902-3 

1903-4 

a  Excess  of  receipts. 
Comparative  statement  of  taxes  collected  for  each  fiscal  year  since  annexcUion. 


Real  estate 

Personal  property. 

Insurance 

Dogs  and  tags 

Poll . 


Road  (including  carriages,  carts,  and  drays) 

School 

10  per  cent  penalties 

Costs , 

Income , 


Total. 


1900-1901. 


$444,059.63 

490,392.69 

3,223.66 

4,135.86 

49,922.00 

114,469.50 

99,838.00 

7,699.43 

1,696.16 


1,216,326.91 


1901-2. 


$532,637.09 

571, 248. 69 

3,846.00 

4,826.19 

46,299.00 

108,861.00 

92,692.00 

9,686.27 

1,525.06 

287,866.80 


1,668,107.09 


1902-3. 


$560,466.31 

592,326.37 

4,686.11 

4,787.60 

51,009.00 

119,822.00 

102,016.00 

9,369.81 

1,466.66 

205,096.00 


1,661,023.12 


190S-4. 


$618, 

607, 

4, 

4, 

48, 

114, 

96, 

12, 

1, 

172, 


890.81 
689.82 
628.88 
484.80 
148.00 
806.00 
296.00 
011.82 
806.70 
542.16 


1,681,199.49 
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THE  JTTDIOIABT  DEPABTMENT. 

By  W.  F.  Fkkar. 

The  firnt  four-year  period  in  the  history  of  this  Territory  has  just 
come  to  a  close,  and  with  it  impoilant  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
Territorial  judiciary.  Alfred  S.  Hartwell  and  Francis  M.  Hatch  suc- 
ceed Clinton  A.  Galbraith  and  Antonio  Perrv  as  associate  justices  of 
the  supreme  court,  and  A.  N.  Kepoikai,  Jonn  A.  Matthewman,  and 
C.  F.  rarsons  succeed  John  W.  Kaiua,  W.  8.  Edings,  and  Gilbert  F. 
Little,  respectively,  as  judges  of  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  circuit 
courts. 

The  courts  of  Hawaii  correspond  with  the  courts  in  the  States  rather 
than  the  courts  in  the  other  Territories.  There  is  a  United  States  dis- 
trict court,  which  has  also  the  jurisdiction  of  United  States  circuit 
court,  and  there  are  distinct  Territorial  courts.  The  latter  are  in  gen- 
eral a  supreme  court,  consisting  of  a  chief  justice  and  2  associate  jus- 
tices, 6  circuit  courts,  each  presided  over  by  a  circuit  judge,  except 
that  the  first  circuit  court  has  3  judges,  and  29  district  courts  held  by 
district  magistrates.  Cases  may  be  taken  from  the  supreme  court,  as 
from  the  State  supreme  courts,  only  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court  on 
writ  of  error  and  only  when  Federal  questions  are  involved.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  supreme  court  is  mostly  appellate.  Cases  are 
brought  to  it  by  appeal,  writ  of  error,  or  exceptions.  It  holds  one 
term  a  year,  beginning  the  first  Monda}'  in  October  and  continuing 
until  final  adjournment  the  following  summer.  The  circuit  courts 
have  general  original  jurisdictions;  also  appellate  jurisdiction  in  cases 
from  the  district  courts.  They  hold,  as  a  rule,  tnree  terms  a  year, 
varying  in  length  from  a  few  weeks  to  four  months.  The  district 
courts  have  jurisdiction  of  misdemeanors  and,  with  some  exceptions, 
of  civil  cases  in  which  the  amount  involved  does  not  exceed  $300. 
They  hold  no  terms,  but  sit  continuously.  Besides  these  courts  of  a 
general  nature  there  are  other  courts  or  tribunals  of  a  special  nature, 
among  which  special  mention  may  be  made  of  the  comnjissioner  of 
private  ways  and  water  rights. 

A  year  ago  there  seemed  to  be  a  growing  sentiment  that  the  number 
of  the  supreme  court  justices  should  be  increased  to  five.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  cases  brought  to  that  court  seemed  to  call  for  an 
increase  in  the  membership  of  the  court  in  order  to  enable  it  to  keep 
up  with  its  work,  but  various  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  legisla- 
tion and  otherwise  aflford  ground  for  belief  that  this  difficulty  will  be 
overcome  to  some  extent  at  least  in  the  near  future.  There  are  other 
reasons,  however,  which  have  not  been  overcome,  but  which  alone 
perhaps  might  not  at  present  be  deemed  sufficient  to  require  an  increase 
m  the  number  of  justices.  A  decision  by  a  bench  of  five  is  naturally 
more  satisfactory  than  one  from  a  bench  of  three,  especially  if  one  of 
the  justices  dissents.  An  increase  to  five  would  also  to  some  extent 
meet  the  argument  for  allowing  appeals  in  cases  in  which  Federal  cases 
are  not  involved,  or,  if  such  appeals  should  be  allowed,  it  would  reduce 
the  number  of  such  cases  in  which  appeals  would  be  taken.  The 
expense  and  delay  that  would  result  from  such  appeals,  owing,  among 
other  things,  to  the  distance  from  Washington,  or  even  from  California, 
is  something  that  should  be  avoided  as  far  as  possible. 
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The  appropriations  for  salaries  and  expenses  in  the  judiciary 
department  have  been  reduced  in  line  with  the  general  policy  of 
retrenchment  in  view  of  the  financial  stringency  in  the  Territory,  but 
it  is  doubtful  if  this  will  operate  to  an  appreciable  extent  in  diminish* 
ing  the  efficiency'  of  the  judiciarj%  altnough  it  will  impose  heavier 
burdens  on  some  officials  and  work  more  or  less  haixlship  on  others. 

As  a  rule  the  courts  are  either  up  to  date  or  not  far  behind  in  their 
work.  In  the  first  circuit  court  in  particular  much  has  been  accom- 
plished toward  the  relief  of  the  calendar  which  was  so  congested  a 
year  ago.  This  has  been  brought  about  through  almost  continuous 
sessions  of  three  judges  trying  jury  and  other  cases,  and  was  made 
possible  mainly  through  legislation  enacted  by  the  last  legislature. 
As  a  result,  largely  of  the  great  number  of  cases  so  tried  in  the  first 
circuit  court,  the  calendar  of  the  supreme  court  has  gained  somewhat 
on  that  court.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  this  court, 
and  all  the  courts  of  the  Territory,  will  be  up  to  date  in  their  work  at 
no  very  distant  time. 

An  additional  court  was  added  to  the  courts  of  record  of  the  Terri- 
torj"  b}'^  the  last  legislature,  namely,  the  court  of  land  registration. 

This  court  has  been  in  operation  during  the  past  3^ear,  though  thus 
far  it  has  had  compamtively  few  cases. 

Several  much-needed  changes  have  been  made  recently  in  the  court- 
house in  Honolulu,  especially  in  the  construction  of  a  vault  for  the 
records  of  the  supreme  court  and  first  circuit  court  and  in  the  rearrange- 
ment of  the  clerk's  offices  and  the  library.  There  is  need  of  new  court- 
houses in  seveml  of  the  other  circuits,  the  erection  of  which  it  is 
hoped  will  not  be  long  delayed.  Many  volumes  have  been  added  to 
the  supreme  court  and  circuit  court  libraries  during  the  past  year. 

The  statistics  of  the  judicial  work  of  the  courts  are  made  up  for  the 
calendar  years.  It  has  been  customary  in  the  past  to  prepare  the 
summaries  for  periods  of  two  years  for  the  biennial  sessions  of  the 
legislature.  Hereafter  they  will  be  prepared  yearly.  The  following 
wnl  give  a  general  idea  of  the  number  and  character  of  the  cases,  both 
civil  and  criminal,  and  the  nationality  of  the  convicted  in  criminal 
cases.  There  are  of  course  some  duplications  owing  to  appeals  from 
one  court  to  another,  and  in  some  instances  to  a  third  court.  In 
general,  there  has  been  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cases  dur- 
ing the  past  year  as  compared  with  the  number  during  the  preceding 
two  vears. 

LIQUOR  SELLING  AND  DISTILLING. 


189(v-97. 

1898-99. 

1900. 

1901-2. 

1903. 

Total  convictions 

376 
623 

268 
461 

116 
205 

317 
518 

18S 

Total  arrests 

234 

GAMBLING. 


Chinese 

Japanese  . . . 
Portuguese . 
Hawaiians  . 
others 


Total  convictions  . 
Total  arrests 


1,577 

2,096 

945 

2,241 

971 

844 

638 

2,201 

n 

18 

23 

69 

258 

4'29 

220 

470 

44 

32 

19 

116 

2,861 

3,419 

1,746 

6,097 

4,146 

4,358 

2,060 

6,209 

904 
862 
101 
82 
101 


2,067 
3,207 


7510—04 6 


82 
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OFFENSES  AGAINST  THE  PEACE. 


Of  affrays,  riots,  assaults  and  batteries  of  all  kinds  the  cases  were 
as  follows: 


1896-97. 

1898-99. 

1900. 

1901-2. 

1908. 

Arrests 

2,092 
1,208 

2,461 
1,475 

1,231 
668 

3.096 
1,900 

1,472 

Ck>nylctlons 

831 

189»-1900. 

1901-2. 

1903. 

Total  civil  cases 

7,196 
18,849 

5,056 
21,752 

2,907 

Total  criminal  cases  (persons  charged) 

10,069 

Total 

26,  (M5 

26,808 

12,966 

CASES  IN  SUPREME,  CIRCUIT,  Al 

SfD  DISTRICT  COURTS. 

Buoreme  court  .' 

136 

2,888 

23,272 

249 

220 

3,198 

22,996 

894 

84 

Circuit  court 

1,385 

District  courts 

11,439 

Naturalizations  . . 

58 

Total 

26,045 

26,808  ! 

12,966 

NATIONALITY  OF  CONVICTED. 


Chinese — 
Japanese  . . 
Portufiruese 
Hawaiians. 
Others 

Total 


1898-99. 


3,940 
1,932 
672 
3,294 
1,369 


11,097 


1900. 


1,919 
1,480 
398 
1,808 
1,664 


1901-2. 


3,802 

4,716 

963 

3,845 
8,372 


1903. 


Popula- 
tion, 1900. 


1,331 
2,U83 
454 
1,627 
1,313 


16, 198 


7,708 


27,767 
61,111 
15,675 
37,918 
13,530 


164,001 


Percentage. 


0.128 
.077 
.061 
.101 
.240 


.105 


1903. 


0.0516 
.034 
.0281 
.0972 
.0972 


.0435 


DRUNKENNESS. 


1896-97. 

1898-99. 

1900. 

1901-2. 

1903. 

Chinese 

19 
160 

86 
1,009 

588 

10 

134 

92 

1,053 

789 

6 

115 

105 

7<>4 

1,163 

9 

863 

201 

1,439 

1,763 

4 

Japanese 

154 

Portuguese 

91 

Hawaiians 

573 

Others 

615 

Convictions 

1,862 
2,008 

2,078 
2,192 

2,183 
2,281 

3,775 
3,950 

1,437 

Arrests 

1,517 

OFFENSES  AGAINST  CHASTITY. 


Of  adultery,  fornication,  incest,  polygamy,  rape,  seduction,  and 
sodomy,  the  cases  were  as  follows: 


1896-97. 

1898-99. 

1900. 

1901-2. 

1903. 

Chinese 

13 

Japanese i          



95 

Portuguese 

7 

Hawaiians. 

74 

Others 

40 

1      Convictions 

397 
593 

267 
414 

138 
207 

482 
736 

229 

Arrests 

347 
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Of  larceny,  robbery,  burglary,  embezzlement,  felonious  branding, 
extortion,  forgery,  counterfeiting,  gross  cheat,  and  receiving  stolen 
goods,  the  cases  were  as  follows: 


1896-97. 

1898-99, 

1900. 

1901-2. 

1908. 

Arrests 

945 
506 

979 
444 

581 
248 

'■Z 

MM 

Convictions 

804 

HOMICIDES. 

The  cases  of  manslaughter  were  as  follows: 


1896-97. 

1898-99. 

1900. 

1901-2, 

1908. 

Arrests 

16 
4 

13 

8 

9 
6 

12 
6 

5 

Convictions 

4 

The  cases  of  murder  were  as  follows: 


1896-97. 

1898-99. 

1900. 

6 
3 

1901-2. 

1903. 

Arrests 

42 
7 

7 
4 

35 
11 

8 

Convictions 

4 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Arrests 

Convictions 


1896-97. 


5,290 
3,136 


898-99. 

1900. 

1901-2. 

1903. 

5,189 
3,144 

8,628 
2, 167 

6,068 
4,294 

2.664 
1,704 

SUMMARY  OF  ARRESTS. 


Drunkenness 

Liquor  selling  and  distilling  . 

Gambling 

Offenses  against  chastity 

Offenses  against  property  — 

Offenses  against  the  peace 

Homicides 

Miscellaneous 


2,008 

2,192 

623 

461 

4,146 

4,358 

593 

414 

945 

979 

2,092 

2,461 

58 

20 

5,290 

5,189 

Total . 


15,755         16,074  | 


2,2>sl 

8,950 

205 

518 

2,060 

6,209 

207 

736 

531 

1,128 

1,231 

3,096 

15 

47 

8,528 

6,068 

10,058 

21,752 

1,51' 
234 

8,207 
847 
594 

1,472 
18 

2,675 


10,059 


SUMMARY  OF  CONVICTIONS. 


Drunkenness 

Liquor  selling  and  distilling  . 

Gambling 

Offenses  against  chastity 

Offenses  against  property 

Offenses  against  the  peace 

Homicides 

Miscellaneous 


Total, 


1,862 

2,078 

2,183 

8,775 

375 

258 

116 

317 

2,861 

3,419 

1,745 

4,898 

897 

267 

188 

482 

605 

444 

243 

566 

1,208 

1,475 

668 

1,900 

11 

12 

9 

16 

3,136 

3,144 

2,167 

4,294 

10,856 

11,097 

7,269 

16,198 

1,487 
188 

2,057 

229 

804 

881 

8 

1,704 

6,708 
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FBDEBAL  LAW  WOBK. 

By  Robert  W.  Bbeckons. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  year  the  local  officers  of  the  United 
States  district  attorney's  department  became  convinced  of  the  existence 
within  the  Territory  of  some  kind  of  an  organization  whose  operations 
were  resulting  in  the  importation  of  women  from  Japan  for  the  pur- 
pose of  prostitution,  and  in  many  instances  in  the  holding  of  them  to 
a  condition  of  slavery  within  theTerritory.  Systematic  and  persistent 
work  finally  resultea  in  the  unearthing  of  everything  connected  with 
this  organization.  Ample  evidence  was  secured,  showing  the  metTiods 
employed  by  the  organization,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the 
members,  about  75  in  number.  During  the  year  all  of  the  members 
were  indicted,  and  about  two-thirds  of  them  convicted  and  punished, 
their  sentences  ranging  from  four  to  eighteen  months.  The  prosecu- 
tion in  these  cases  was  not  directed  so  much  toward  the  suppression  of 
prostitution  as  against  the  importation  of  women  into  the  United 
otates  for  the  puipose  of  prostitution,  and  the  holding  of  women  to 
slavery. 

A  kmdred  class  of  cases  handled  during  the  year  related  to  the  sale 
by  male  Japanese  of  their  wives  to  other  Japanese.  Many  instances 
were  unearthed  in  which  Japanese  husbands  had,  b}^  written  bill  of 
sale,  made  direct  transfers  of  their  wives.  In  almost  every  case  dis- 
covered, indeed,  there  was  discovered  also  a  written  bill  of  sale,  the 
document  being  nearly  always  couched  in  legal  phraseology,  resem- 
bling quite  closel}^  the  usual  form  of  bill  of  sale  of  chattels  m  use  in 
the  tlnited  States. 

In  both  classes  of  cases  above  referred  to,  the  sentences  inflicted 
were  comparatively  lenient.  Their  prosecution  among  the  Japanese 
was  treated  by  the  department  as  more  or  less  educational  in  its  nature. 
In  nearly  all  of  the  cases  it  appeared  that  the  practices  indulged  in  by 
the  Japanese  were  not  consiaered  by  them  as  particularly  criminal  in 
their  nature.  Most  of  the  defendants  came  into  court  and  frankly 
admitted  all  of  the  facts,  stating,  however,  that  they  were  not  aware 
of  the  existence  of  any  law  in  the  United  States  making  these  practices 
unlawful. 

The  prosecutions  have  had,  in  my  judgment,  a  most  beneficial  effect. 
Several  of  the  Japanese  newspapers  published  in  Honolulu  have  con- 
tained full  accounts  of  the  proceedings,  and  the  entire  Japanese  popu- 
lation have  by  this  time  become  fully  acquainted  with  American  laws  on 
the  subject. 

LEGISLATIVE   FINANCES. 

Another  quite  important  piece  of  work  concluded  by  the  department 
during  the  year  in  question  related  to  the  records  of  the  legislature 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.  For  some  time  prior  to  the  assembling 
of  the  October,  A.  D.  1903,  grand  jury,  it  was  publicly  stated  that  afl 
of  the  vouchers  relative  to  tne  expenditure  of  money  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  Territory  for  the  year  1903  had  been  either  destroyed  or 
concealed.  When  the  grand  jury  met  in  October  a  thorough  investi- 
gation was  made  of  the  matter.  The  vouchers  were  finally  discovered, 
and'  unquestionably  showed  a  very  loose  condition  of  affairs  in  so  far 
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as  money  matters  were  concerned.  The  grand  jurv  returned  two 
indictments  against  the  clerk  of  the  legislature.  Judge  Dole,  of  the 
Fedeml  court,  in  passing  on  demurrers  to  the  indictments,  held  that 
all  of  the  documents  relating  to  the  Territorial  legislature  are  public 
records  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  clerk  was  tried  on  one  of  the  indictments,  and  con- 
victed. Subseauenth',  on  account  of  error  occurringduring  the  trial, 
he  was  grantea  a  new  trial.  This  second  trial  will  take  place  in 
October.  The  investigation  resulted  also  in  an  investigation  being 
made  by  the  Territorial  grand  jury;  several  indictments  and  two  con- 
victions followed. 

The  importance  of  this  work  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  establishes 
the  doctrme  that  records  of  the  Territorial  legislature  are  public 
records  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  referred  to.  There  is  but  little 
doubt  that  in  the  future  money  will  be  expended  by  the  Territorial 
legislature  as  it  should  be — that  is,  publicly,  and  wit;hout  anj'  attempt 
at  concealment 

During  the  year  seveml  cases  of  embezzlement  of  public  funds  have 
arisen  and  have  been  prosecuted.  The  prompt  detection  and  speedy 
punishment  meted  out  in  these  cases  will  unquestionably  prove  oene- 
ticial.  The  United  States  of  America  does  not  tolerate  the  idea  that 
restitution  of  public  money  embezzled  secures  immunity  from  punish- 
ment. In  some  of  the  cases  prosecuted  it  was  apparent  that  a  contrary 
idea  prevailed. 

ENFORCING   NAVIGATION    LAWS. 

Considerable  time  was  also  taken  up  during  the  year  with  the 
enforcement  of  navigation  laws.  As  is  well  known,  t&ere  are  many 
acts  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  framed  for  the  protection  of 
sailors.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  department  to  see  that  all 
of  these  laws  be  enforced,  and  I  think  it  may  safelv  be  said  that  ship- 
ping masters  and  others  have  come  to  understand  that  navigation  laws 
are  not  a  dead  letter,  and  they  are  endeavoring  to  comph^  with  them 
as  far  as  possible. 

INTERNAL-REVENUE   LAWS. 

Many  infractions  of  the  internal-revenue  laws  of  the  United  States 
have  been  discovered  and  punished.  Most  of  these  cases  arose  out  of 
a  section  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  punishing  illicit 
distilling.  The  majority  of  the  offenders  were  Japanese.  The  records 
of  the  court,  however,  by  no  means  disclose  all  of  the  work  done  here 
relative  to  internal-revenue  laws.  A  peculiar  feature  of  the  internal- 
revenue  laws  of  the  United  States  is  that  compromises  of  criminal  as 
well  as  of  civil  cases  are  permitted.  Following  out  his  ideas  on  the 
subject — ideas  which  are  fully  supported  by  his  superiors  in  Washing- 
ton— the  internal-revenue  collector,  Mr.  Roy  H.  Chamberlain,  has 
.settled  b}'^  compromise  manv  criminal  cases.  The  internal-revenue 
laws  are  quite  complex,  and  not  easily  understood  or  appreciated  with- 
out a  close  and  thorough  study  of  and  long  acquaintance  with  them. 
In  ever}^  case  where  the  infraction  of  the  law  has  arisen  from  ignorance 
most  reasonable  compromises  have  been  arranged. 
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INFRACTION   OF  CUSTOMS  LAWS. 

A  few  cases  of  infractions  of  the  customs  laws  have  been  discovered 
and  prosecuted.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  people  of  the  Territory,  how- 
ever, to  say  that  a  comparison  between  the  port  of  Honolulu  and 
other  ports  of  the  Unitea  States  shows  the  percentage  of  smuggling, 
or  attempted  smuggling,  to  be  very  small  here. 

This  report  should  not  be  closed  without  saying  a  word  relative  to 
the  class  of  juries  secured  in  the  Federal  court,  and  to  the  feeling  of 
the  people  of  the  Territory  toward  the  United  States  and  its  laws,  as 
shown  by  the  actions  of  juries  in  the  Federal  court.  Our  juries  have 
been  made  up  of  Hawaiians,of  native-born  Americans,  and  of  natural- 
ized Americans.  No  matter  what  the  make-up  of  the  jury,  however, 
in  every  instance  it  has  been  found  that  they  are  willing  and  anxious 
to  arrive  at  a  proper  verdict.  During  the  year  referred  to  not  a  single 
instance  of  a  juror  questioning  in  the  sligntest  degree  the  wisdom  of 
any  law  of  the  United  States  of  America  has  been  encountered,  or 
recusing  to  assist  in  the  punishment  of  its  violation  because  the  law 
was  new  to  him  or  it  did  not  meet  with  his  approval.  In  short,  judg- 
ing from  the  action  of  the  juries  in  the  Federal  court,  it  appears 
evident  that  the  people  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  satisfied  with 
annexation,  and  believe  in  upholding  all  of  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Territory. 


ATTOBNET-GENEBAL'S  DEFABTMENT. 

By  LoRRiN  Andrews. 

The  legislature  in  1903  passed  a  law  increasing  the  number  of  circuit 
court  terms  on  the  islands  outside  of  Oahu,  it  being  the  expectation  that 
as  the  county  act  then  passed  would  go  into  force  on  the  1st  day  of 
January,  1904,  the  additional  work  of  representing  the  Territory  at 
these  added  terms  would  not  fall  upon  the  attorney- general's  office^ 
but  upon  the  new  county  attorneys.  The  immediate  result,  however, 
was  to  increase  the  work  of  this  department. 

Between  the  last  of  September,  1903,  and  the  30th  of  June,  1904, 
there  have  been  thirteen  circuit  terms  held,  at  which  196  criminal 
cases  have  been  tried  and  disposed  of,  resulting  in  131  convictions 
and  65  accjuittals;  and  to  this  should  be  added  the  work  of  the  various 
grand  juries  and  the  prosecution  of  oflfenders  charged  with  misde- 
meanors. 

In  addition  to  this  jury  work,  the  attorney -general's  office  has  ar- 
gued 28  cases  in  the  supreme  court,  19  of  which  have  been  decided  in 
favor  of  the  Territory,  and  has  tried  37  civil  cases  for  the  Territory. 

Mr.  Dole,  in  his  report  for  the  period  ending  December  31,  1902,. 
recites  that  in  two  ana  one-half  years  he  had  rendered  341  legal  opin- 
ions to  the  departments.  Since  February  1,  1903,  and  up  to  June  30^ 
1904,  the  attorney-general's  office  has  rendered  439  opmions  to  the 
various  departments  and  to  the  legislature,  of  which  287  were  rendered 
within  the  period  covered  by  this  report.  In  addition  thereto,  within 
the  last  year  the  attorney -general's  office  has  had  654  oral  consulta- 
tion3  with  heads  of  departments,  and  has  drawn  for  their  use  87  agree- 
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ment8,  contracts,  leases,  and  other  legal  papei's.  In  addition  to  these 
matters,  the  attorney -general's  oflSce  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
has,  at  the  request  of  the  treasurer,  handled  suits  for  delinquent  taxes 
on  the  Island  of  Oahu. 

COUNTY-ACT  LITIGATION. 

Shortly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature  which,  by  the  pas- 
sage of  a  county  act,  cnanged  in  toto  the  government  of  tne  Territory 
of  Hawaii  from  a  centralized  appointive  government  to  local  govern- 
ment on  each  island  which  was  entirely  elective,  the  question  arose  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  proposed  change  which  was  to  go  into  effect  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1904.  Mr.  Henry  E.  Cooper,  as  superintendent  of 
public  works,  objected  to  the  transfer  of  certain  property  under  his 
department  to  a  Territorial  board  created  by  the  countv  act.  A  test 
case  was  brought  in  the  shape  of  a  mandamus  directed  against  Mr. 
Cooper  by  the  aforesaid  Territorial  board.  The  supreme  court  of 
Hawaii,  liowever,  upheld  Mr.  Cooper,  and  declared  such  portions  of 
the  county  act  affected  by  this  suit  to  be  unconstitutional.  This  deci- 
sion raised  further  disquietude  as  to  the  validity  of  the  act,  but  an 
election  was  held  under  the  act  in  November,  1903,  and,  following 
that  election,  a  contest  was  entered  by  several  defeated  candidates  who 
raised  technical  points  in  connection  with  the  construction  of  the  act. 

This  contest  was,  however,  defeated  before  the  supreme  court,  the 
attorney -general  representing  the  board  of  election.  Upon  the  inau- 
gumtion  of  the  county  government,  however,  on  Januar}"  1,  1904, 
tunds  were  found  to  be  unavailable  to  carry  on  county  government 
without  resorting  to  credit  until  the  taxes  could  be  collected,  and, 
owing  to  the  distrust  with  which  that  act  was  then  regarded  by  the 
business  community,  difBculty  was  encountered  in  mising  such  funds. 
As  a  result  thereof,  a  test  case  was  prepared  between  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  and  the  supervisors  of  Oahu,  in  which  the  Territory,  by  quo- 
warranto  proceedings,  challenged  the  validity  of  the  county  act  and 
the  election  of  the  supervisors  under  the  act,  and  on  January  13, 
1904,  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  decided  that  the 
whole  county  act  was  invalid  and  void.  Fortunately  for  the  Terri- 
tory, the  system  had  been  in  operation  for  such  a  short  time  that 
there  was  little  or  no  difficulty  in  returning  to  the  old  form  of  govern- 
ment, which  from  that  time  has  been  the  legal  form  of  government 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

THE   FISHERY   CASES. 

When  the  organic  act  creating  a  government  for  the  Territor}^  of 
Hawaii  was  passed  by  the  Fifty -sixth  Congress,  it  contained  the  fol- 
lowing sections: 

REPEAL   OF   LAWS   CONFERRING    EXCLUSIVE    FISHING    RIGHTS. 

Sec.  95.  That  all  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  which  confer  exclusive  fishing 
rights  upon  ^y  person  or  persons  are  hereby  repealed,  and  all  fisheries  in  the  sea 
waters  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  not  included  in  any  fish  pond  or  artificial  inclosure 
shall  be  free  to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States,  subject,  however,  to  vested  riffhta; 
but  no  such  vested  right  shall  be  valid  after  three  years  from  the  taking  effect  of  this 
act  unless  established  as  hereinafter  provided. 
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PB0CKEDIN08  FOB  OPBNINO   FI8HEBIE8  TO  CITIZENS. 

8bc.  96.  That  any  person  who  claiins  a  private  right  to  any  such  fishery  shall, 
within  two  years  after  the  taking  effect  of  tnis  act,  file  his  petition  in  a  circuit  court 
of  the  Temtory  of  Hawaii,  setting  forth  his  claim  to  such  fishing  right,  service  of 
which  petition  shall  be  made  upon  the  attorney -general,  who  shallconduct  the  case 
for  the  Territory,  and  such  case  shall  be  conducted  as  an  ordinary  action  at  law. 

That  if  such  fishing  right  be  established,  the  attorney-general  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  may  prooeed,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  property  for  public  use,  to  condemn  such  private  right  of  fishing  to  the  use 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  upon  making  just  compensation,  which  compen- 
sation, when  lawfully  ascertained,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  not  otherwise  appropriated. 

Upon  the  last-named  section  some  82  suits  were  filed  in  the  Terri- 
tor}'^  of  Hawaii  by  persons  claiming  vested  rights  to  large  tmcts  of 
water  encircling  the  various  islands.  Trials  were  had,  and  the  supreme 
court  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  held  in  two  test  cases  that  the  owners 
claiming  vested  rights  were  incorrect,  and  that  they  held  no  such 
rights  as  mentioned  in  the  organic  act.  From  this  decision  Mr.  S.  M. 
Damon  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  upon  a 
writ  of  error,  and  the  case  was  argued  before  that  tribunal  in  April, 
1904:.  The  decision  of  that  court  was  a  reversal  of  the  decision  oi  the 
supreme  court  of  the  Territor}^  and  a  statement  that  in  this  particular 
class  of  cases  the  parties  in  interest  had  vested  rights  in  fisheries. 
Immediately  followmg  that  decision,  the  Territorj'^  attempted  to  bring 
all  of  these  suits  to  trial,  but,  owing  to  excuses  by  counsel  representing 
the  various  owners,  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  disposing  of  any  more  of 
these  cases. 

THE   INFAMOUS-CRIME   DECISION. 

At  the  September,  1903,  term  of  the  circuit  court  of  tlie  first  judicial 
circuit  the  question  was  raised,  in  the  case  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
V,  Wa  Sin,  charged  with  the  offense  of  selling  poisonous  drugs  with- 
out a  license,  the  penalty  for  which  oflfense  was  a  monetary  fine  which, 
if  not  paid,  subjected  the  defendant  to  imprisonment  at  hard  labor 
until  it  was  worked  out  according  to  statute,  whether  or  not  all  crim- 
inal offenses,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors  under  the  statutes  of  Hawaii 
were  not  infamous  crimes.  George  D.  Gear,  second  judge  of  the 
court  before  whom  the  point  was  argued  and  submitted,  held  that  all 
offenses  within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  were  infamous  crimes,  and 
before  a  defendant  could  be  put  upon  his  trial  it  was  necessary  that  he 
be  duly  and  legally  indicted  b}^  the  grand  jury,  whether  he  be  charged 
with  a  felony  or  misdemeanor.  The  effect  of  this  decision  was  most 
drastic,  requiring  the  attorney-general's  office  to  not  only  perform  its 
ordinary  functions  of  presenting  felonies  for  the  consideration  of  the 
sitting  gi*and  jury,  but  of  presenting  every  case,  no  matter  how  petty, 
in  which  a  person  was  charged  with  crime,  to  the  consideration  of  the 
inquisitorial  bod}^  or  else  of  seeing  the  defendant,  convicted  in  the 
district  court,  discharged  in  the  circuit  court.  Therefore,  where  for- 
merly a  grand  jury  sat  one  or  two  weeks  in  a  term,  it  was  kept  in 
session  throughout  the  entire  term  of  court.  Fortunately,  District 
Magistrate  Alexander  Lindsay,  jr.,  showed  rare  judgment  and  tact, 
proceeding  as  far  as  possible  under  the  old  practice,  and,  therefore, 
only  upon  appeals  from  his  decisions  were  indictments  made  necessary. 
The  Territory,  not  being  allowed  by  statute  an  appeal  where  a  consti- 
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tutional  question  was  involved,  as  is  often  allowed  in  other  States  and 
Territories  in  the  Union,  was  forced  and  compelled  to  await  such  time 
as  the  question  could  properly  be  brought  up  by  a  person  claiming  to 
be  illegally  imprisoned  and  restrained  of  his  liberty,  and  it  was  not 
until  five  montns  after  the  decision  in  the  Wa  Sin  case  that  the  ques- 
tion was  presented  before  the  circuit  court  of  this  circuit,  upon  the 
application  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  by  one  Goto.  Upon  the  hear- 
ing Goto  was  discharged  by  Judge  Gear,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
not  been  indicted  for  a  misdemeanor,  and  thereupon  a  writ  of  error 
was  sued  out  by  this  department  from  the  supreme  court  of  the  Terri- 
tory, before  which  tribunal  the  question  is  now  pending. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  should  the  supreme  court  of  this  jurisdic- 
tion affirm  the  decision  of  Judge  Gear,  necessary  legislation  will  be 
suggested  to  the  next  legislature  to  remedy  the  defect  in  the  law,  as 
only  by  such  legislation  will  it  be  possible  to  handle  the  criminal 
business  of  thij^  Territory  in  a  proper  manner. 


THE  POLICE  DEPARTMENT. 

By  A.  M.  Brown. 

The  police  administration  of  this  Territory  is  most  broad  and  com- 
prehensive in  its  scope  and  duties. 

HIGH    SHERIFF. 

The  high  sheriff,  appointed  by  the  governor  with  the  approval  of 
the  senate,  is  the  chief  of  police  of  the  Territory,  and  has,  subject  to 
the  supervision  and  control  of  the  attorney-general,  the  supervision 
and  control  of  the  sheriffs  and  subordinate  officers  throughout  the 
Territory. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  high  sheriff  and  of  the  several  sheriffs  and  deputv 
sheriffs,  within  their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  preserve  the  public 
peace,  to  have  charge  of  all  jails  and  prisons,  to  safely  keep  all  persons 
committed  to  their  charge,  to  execute  all  lawful  precepts  and  mandates 
directed  to  them  by  any  judge  or  court,  to  arrest  fugitives  from  justice 
as  well  as  all  criminals  and  violators  of  the  laws. 

DEPUTY  SHERIFFS  OF  THE  TERRITORY. 

The  law  provides  for  the  appointment  by  such  high  sheriff  of  two 
deputies,  who  are  authorized  to  ao  or  perforin  any  act  or  thing  required 
by  law  to  be  done  or  performed  by  such  high  sheriff. 

SHERIFFS  OF  ISLANDS. 

The  islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Kahoolawe  (the 
four  latter  being  all  under  one  jurisdiction),  and  Kauai  have  each  a 
sheriff,  appointed  by  the  high  sheriff'  with  the  approval  of  the  attorney- 
general,  who  has  the  care,  supervision,  and  control  of  the  police  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  subject  to  the  superior  control  of  the 
high  sheriff  and  the  attorney  general. 
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DEPUTY  SHERIFFS  OF  DISTRICTS. 

Sheriffs  of  islands,  in  turn,  have  the  appointment,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  high  sheriff,  of  a  deputy  sheriff  and  such  police  oflScers 
as  the  needs  of  the  different  judicial  districts  of  their  island  require. 

DUTIES  OF  SHERIFFS  AND  DEPUTY  SHERIFFS  AS  PROSECUTING  ATTORNEYS^ 

It  is  one  of  the  duties  of  the  sheriffs  and  deputy  sheriffs  to  appear 
and  prosecute  before  the  district  magistrate  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts all  criminal  cases,  whether  they  be  cases  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  such  district  magistrates  to  hear  and  determine  (to-wit,  cases  where 
the  maximum  penalty  does  not  e;cceed  one  year)  or  cases  where  the 
penalty  exceeds  one  year,  which  come  before  such  district  magistrate 
for  hearing  and  committal  to  the  circuit  court  for  trial  by  jury. 

These  duties  reauire  a  high  standard  of  intelligence  and  legal  ability 
on  the  part  of  such  sheriffs  and  deputies. 

ISLAND   OF  OAHU. 

At  Honolulu,  the  capital  of  the  Territory,  is  located  the  headquarters 
of  the  police  department  and  the  offices  of  the  high  sheriff  and  his  two 
deputies.  Arthur  M.  Brown,  an  Hawaiian,  born  of  American  parent- 
age, appointed  June  14,  1900,  is  the  present  high  sheriff*.  Charles  F. 
Cnillingworth,  an  Hawaiian,  appointed  June  14,  1900,  holds  the  posi- 
tion of  first  deputv  sheriff.  Albert  McGurn,  an  Hawaiian,  appointed 
June  14,  1900,  holds  the  position  of  second  deputy  sheriff'. 

The  uniformed  police  force  of  Honolulu  consists  of  45  foot  police, 
together  with  15  mounted  officers  and  such  special  police,  detectives, 
and  clerks  as  the  work  of  the  department  requires. 

From  the  days  of  the  monarchy  the  rank  and  file  of  the  foot  police 
in  Honolulu,  as  well  as  in  outlying  districts,  have  been  drawn  from 
the  native  Hawaiians,  who  have  proved  themselves  movst  efficient  for 
this  class  of  work.  They  are  almost  without  exception  men  of  large 
physique,  quiet  and  sober  in  their  habits,  well  educated  under  the 
splendid  school  system  of  this  Territory  and  most  amenable  to  discipline. 

The  uniform  of  these  officers  consists  of  a  dark-blue  blouse,  white 
duck  trousers,  and  dark-blue  helmet,  together  with  regulation  police 
buttons,  club,  and  belt. 

Owing  to  the  extended  area  of  Honolulu  a  mounted  force  is  neces- 
sary to  properly  police  the  outlying  portions  of  the  city.  This  force 
of  15  men,  under  the  immediate  control  of  Lieutenant  Leslie,  is  a  valu- 
able adjunct  to  the  force. 

The  officers  are  uniformed  and  the  horses  equipped  after  the  style 
of  United  States  cavalry.  They  receive  a  monthly  pay  of  $95,  and 
are  required  to  furnish  their  own  horses  and  equipment  and  maintain 
the  same. 

Both  foot  and  mounted  police  are  thoroughly  drilled  in  military  tac- 
tics and  the  use  of  firearms,  Springfield  rifles  being  used  by  the  foot 
police  and  Winchester  .45-.  70  carbines  by  the  mounted  police.  Weekly 
practice  at  target  shooting  has  brought  this  force  to  a  high  degree  of 
efficiency  in  markmanship. 

The  good  results  of  such  training  was  shown  a  few  months  ago  when, 
about  1,800  Japanese  laborers  on  the  Oahu  sugar  plantation,  aoout  12: 
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niles  from  Honolulu,  went  on  a  strike  and  threatened  violence  to  the 
nanager  and  his  assistants.  Fifteen  mounted  officers  and  30  foot 
police,  uniformed,  armed,  and  prepared  for  any  emergency,  wei^esoon 
it  the  plantation  and  the  strikers  dispei*sed.  The  police  remained  on 
luty  for  two  days,  when  the  strikers,  realizing  that  their  unjust 
iemands  would  not  be  met,  returned  to  work. 

This  is  cited  only  as  an  example  of  what  a  few  men  in  uniform, 
thoroughly  trained  and  determined,  can  accomplish  against  an  unor- 
ganized mob. 

The  sheriffs,  deputy  sheriffs,  and  police  in  the  districts  outside  of 
Honolulu  are  uniformed  in  khaki,  similar  to  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Army. 

Following  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  strength  of  the  police  force 
throughout  the  Territory  and  the  monthly  rate  of  pay  received. 

HONOLULU. 

Police  headquarters: 

High  sheriff $250.00 

First  deputy  sheriff 200.00 

iSecond  deputy  sheriff 150. 00^ 

Senior  captain 150. 00 

First  watch: 

Captain 85.00 

Lieutenant 75. 00 

12  officers each..  70. 00* 

Second  watch. 

Same  as  first  watch. 

Third  watch. 

Same  as  first  watch. 

Mounted  police. 

Lieutenant 115.00 

1 5  officers ^ each . .  95. 00 

3  clerks,  receiving  station do 90. 00 

3  turnkeys do 85.00 

3  patrol  wagon  drivers do 80. 00 

2  court  officers do 80.00 

2  Chinese  officers do 60.00 

2  Japanese  officers do 60. 00 

2  detectives do 100.00 

8  special  police do 75. 00 

Physician,  receiving  station 100. 00 

KOOLAUPOKO. 

Deputy  sheriff 75.00 

2  officers each..      40.00 

Jailer 40.00 

KOOLAULOA. 

Deputy  sheriff 75.00 

2  officers each..      40.00 

Jailer 40.00 

WAIALUA. 

Deputy  sheriff 75.00 

2  officers each..      40.00 

Jailer 40.00' 

WAIANAE. 

Deputy  sheriff 75.00 

2  officers each..      40.00 

Jailer 40.00 
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EWA. 

Deputy  sheriff 1100.00 

4  officers each..      40.00 

Jailer 40.00 

POLICE  CALL-BOX   SYSTEM. 

The  city  of  Honolulu  is  equipped  with  100  Gamewell  police-call 
boxes^  which  form  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  the  force,  enaoling  oflS- 
cers  on  duty  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  police  headquarters. 

PATROL   WAGON. 

At  police  headquarters,  in  Honolulu,  is  stationed  an  up-to-date 
rubber-tired  patrol  wagon  with  two  pairs  of  horses,  one  team  for  day 
duty,  another  for  night  service.  This  wagon  is  used  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  prisoners  as  well  as  an  ambulance  for  injured  persons. 

ISLAND   OF  HAWAII. 

The  sheriff  of  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  L.  A.  Andrews,  an  Hawaiian 
born  of  American  parents,  was  appointed  June  14,  1900. 

Each  of  the  eight  judicial  districts  on  this  island  is  presided  over  by 
a  deputy  sheriff  appointed  as  heretofore  mentioned  with  police  officers 
under  each  of  sucn  deputies. 

Police  headquarters  on  this  island  are  located  at  Hilo,  the  monthly 
rate  of  pay  being  as  follows: 

Sheriff $200.00 

Sheriff's  clerk 100.00 

SOUTH    HILO. 

Deputy  sheriff 150.00 

2  captains each. .  75. 00 

2  lieutenants : do 60.00 

18  officers do 50.00 

Jailer 80.00 

Deputy  jailer 50.00 

4  guards. each. .  30. 00 

NORTH   HILO. 

Deputy  sheriff * 70.00 

2  officers each . .      40. 00 

KAU. 

Deputy  sheriff 80.00 

2  officers each..      40.00 

Jailer 40.00 

PUNA. 

Deputy  sheriff 60.00 

4  officers each . .      40. 00 

Jailer 40.00 

ISLAND  OF  MAUI. 

The  sheriff  of  this  island,  L.  M.  Baldwin,  an  Hawaiian  born  of 
American  parents,  was  appointed  June  14,  1900. 

Each  of  the  five  judicial  districts  of  this  island  is  presided  over  by 
a  deputy  sheriff  and  police  oflScers. 
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Police  headquarters  on  this  island  are  located  at  Wailuku,  and  the 
Qo'nthly  rate  of  pay  is  as  follows: 

Sheriff 1187.60 

Iheriff's  clerk 80.00 

WAILUKU. 

deputy  sheriff 125.00 

Captain 60.00 

iO  officers each..  50.00 

failer 75.00 

i  deputy  jailers each. .  50. 00 

Jailer 40.00 

HAMAKUA. 

Deputy  sheriff 80.00 

Captain 50.00 

4  officers each . .  40. 00 

Jailer 40.00 

SOUTH    KOHALA. 

Deputy  sheriff 75.00 

2  officers each..  40.00 

Jailer 40.00 

NORTH    KOHALA. 

Deputy  sheriff 80. 00 

4  officers each..  40.00 

Jailer 40. 00 

NORTH   KONA. 

Deputy  sheriff 80. 00 

4  officers each . .  40. 00 

Jailer 40. 00 

SOUTH    KONA. 

Deputy  sheriff 80. 00 

2  officers each..  40.00 

Jailer 40. 00 

MAKAWAO. 

Deputy  sheriff 80. 00 

Captain 50.00 

4  officers each . .  40. 00 

Jailer 40. 00 

LAHAINA. 

Deputy  sheriff : 80.00 

4  officers each . .  40. 00 

Jailer 40.00 

HAN  A. 

Deputy  sheriff 80. 00 

2  officers each..  40.00 

Jailer 40. 00 

KIPAHULU. 

Deputy  sheriff , 40.00 

2  officers each..  30.00 

Jailer 35.00 
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ISLAND  AND  DISTRICT  OF  MOLOKAI. 

Deputy  sheriff $60.00 

4  officers each..      25.00 

Jailer 30.00 

LEPER  SETTLEMENT  (ISLAND  OP  MOLOKAI ). 

Captain 35.00 

4  officers each..      20.00 

Jailer 25.00 

ISLAND  OF  KAUAI. 

The  sheriflf  of  this  island,  J.  H.  Coney,  is  an  Hawaiian,  appointed 
June  14,  1900. 

Each  of  the  five  judicial  districts  of  this  island  is  presided  over  by 
a  deputy  sheriff  and  police  officers. 

The  police  headquarters  are  located  at  Lihue.  The  monthly  rate  of 
I>ay  being  as  follows: 

Sheriff $175.00 

Sheriff's  clerk 60.00 

LIHUE. 

Deputy  sheriff 125.00 

Captain 50. 00 

4  officers    each. .  40. 00 

Jailer 60. 00 

2  guards each. .  40. 00 

KOLOA. 

Deputy  sheriff 70. 00 

3  officers each. .      40. 00 

Jailer 40. 00 

WAIMEA. 

Deputy  sheriff 80. 00 

4  officers each . .      40. 00 

Jailer 40. 00 

KAWAIHAU. 

Deputy  sheriff 70. 00 

2  officers ...each..      40.00 

Jailer 40. 00 

HANALEI. 

Deputy  sheriff 70. 00 

2  officers each. .      40. 00 

Jailer 40. 00 

JAILS  AND  PRISONS. 

Each  district  throughout  the  Territory  has  its  jail  and  couit-house, 
with  a  commissioned  police  officer  as  a  jailer.  These  jails,  with  the 
exception  of  those  at  Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii;  Wailuku,  Island  of 
Maui,  and  Lihue,  Island  of  Kauai,  are  merely  receiving  stations  or 

S laces  of  detention  for  persons  arrested  and  awaiting  trial  before  the 
istrict  magistrate. 
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At  Hilo,  Island  of  Hawaii;  Wailuku,  Inland  of  Maui,  and  Lihue, 
Island  of  Kauai,  the  majority  of  prisoners  convicted  on  these  I'espec- 
tive  islands  of  misdemeanors  (offenses  where  the  maximum  penalty 
does  not  exceed  one  year)  are  contined. 

In  the  combined  jail  and  prison  in  Honolulu  ai'e  confined  all  prison- 
ers convicted  of  misdemeanors  of  the  island  of  Oahu  and  all  others 
convicted  of  felony  throughout  the  Territory. 

PRISON  LABOR. 

The  laws  of  this  Territorv  impose  hard  lalx)r  upon  all  prisoners, 
which  work  for  the  most  part  consists  of  labor  upon  the  roads,  Gov- 
ernment parks,  and  in  the  stone  quaries. 

OAHU  PRISON. 

This  institution,  located  at  Honoluhi,  is  capable  of  confining  400 
prisoners.  It  is  presided  over  bv  a  warden,  William  Henry,  an 
American,  appointed  by  the  high  s&eriff,  June  14,  1900,  at  a  monthly 
salary  of  $200.     Serving  under  such  warden  are  the  following: 

Per  month. 

Deputy  warden $150 

Z  turnkeys each . .      75 

24  guards do. . .      50 

A  salary  of  $100  per  month  is  paid  for  the  daily  attendance  of  a 
physician  to  attend  to  any  sick  prisoners. 

Complete  sanitary  arrangements,  good  food,  and  plenty  of  exercise 
reduce  the  number  of  sick  to  a  minimum. 

About  300  prisoners  are  at  present  confined  in  this  institution. 

About  150  of  these  prisoners  are  employed  upon  public  works  in 
gangs  of  15,  each  gang  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  guard  receiving 
a  monthly  compensation  of  $75. 

They  are  worked  nine  hours  a  dav,  from  6  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  with  an 
hour  for  rest  and  lunch  at  12  m. 

The  remaining  convicted  prisoners  are  employed  in  various  capacities 
about  the  prison. 

The  committed  men  are  merely  detained  awaiting  trial. 

The  legislature  of  1904  appropriated  for  the  3  ear  ending  June  30, 
1905,  the  sum  of  $52,272  for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  prisoners 
throughout  the  entire  Territor3\ 

Also  the  sum  of  $13,800  for  police  incidentals  for  the  same  period. 

The  entire  estimated  cost  of  the  police  department  throughout  the 
Territory,  including  support  and  maintenance  of  prisoners  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1905,  is  $299,082. 

For  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  there  were  imposed  by  district 
magistrates  throughout  the  Territory  fines  and  costs  amounting  to 
$65,214.20.     Of  this  amount,  including  bails  forfeited,  $50,995.75  was 

f)aia,  the  balance  being  cases  appealed  or  those  worked  out  at  hard 
abor  at  the  rate  of  50  cents  per  dav. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  stated  that  any  person  working  out 
a  fine  may  at  the  end  of  a  year's  time  appear  before  a  district  magis- 
trate, take  the  poor  debtor's  oath,  and  secure  his  discharge  from  such 
sentence. 
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DRUNKENNESS. 

The  increase  in  the  number  of  licensed  liquor  saloons  throughout 
the  Territory  has  not,  and  the  statistics  bear  out  such  fact,  increased 
drunkenness. 

The  care  exercised  in  granting  such  licenses  has  insured  the  proper 
conduct  of  such  saloons,  and  such  saloons  have  largely  done  away 
with  the  illicit  sale  of  liquor. 

GAMBLING. 

The  gambling  laws  are  vigorously  enforced,  as  the  following  statis- 
tics show: 

Total  arrests  throughout  the  Territory 3, 138 

Total  convictions 2, 250 

Of  thin  number  there  were  arrested  in  Honolulu  1,678. 

Gambling  to  a  certain  extent  among  the  Chinese  of  this  Territory 
is  constantly  carried  on  in  the  shape  of  lotteries,  and  so  conducted  that 
cenvictions  under  our  present  laws  are  hard  to  secure. 

The  work  done  by  tne  police  department  throughout  the  Territory 
shows  for  itself  in  the  statistics  hereto  attached. 

While  a  considerable  number  of  crimes  of  violence  have  occurred 
during  the  past  j^ear,  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  ordinary  run  of 
oflfenses. 

The  number  of  prisoners  at  Oahu  prison  during  the  year  past  has 
averaged  272,  the  largest  number  being  324,  on  May  5,  1904,  the 
lowest  number  being  232,  on  July  6, 1903. 

The  total  number  of  days  of  imprisonment,  classified,  is  as  follows: 

Dayp. 

Criminal  offenses 61, 065 

Misdemeanor  offenses 24, 506 

Committed 14,048 

Total 99,619 

The  total  imprisonment  of  prisoners  reduced  will  show  the  daily 
average  to  have  been — 

Criminals 167 

Misdemeanors 67 

Committed 38 

Total 272 

Classification  of  the  daily  incarceration  shows  that  61.39  per  cent 
were  criminals,  24.64  per  cent  were  misdemeanors,  and  13.97  per  cent 
were  committed. 

The  average  sick  was  13. 

There  have  been  received  during  the  twelve  months  ending  June 
30,  1904,  196  United  States  prisoners,  for  the  support  of  which 
16,816.47  has  been  paid  to  this  department. 

The  Hilo  jail  has  had  an  average  of  63  prisoners,  mostly  those  con- 
victed of  misdemeanor  offenses.  The  Wailuku  jail  has  had  an  average 
of  24,  m6stly  convicted  of  misdemeanor  offenses.  The  Lihue  jail  has 
had  an  average  of  15. 

These  prisoners,  under  the  direction  of  the  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic \vorks,  are  worked  upon  the  government  roads  and  in  the  stone 
quarries. 
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Arrestn  made  throughout  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  distposittan  of  9ame  in  the  diMriei 
courtH  for  the  year  ending  June  SO^  J 904. 


FOR  DRUNKENNESS, 


Islands. 


Oahu 

Hawaii . . 

Maui  and 

Molokai 

Kauai . . . 

Total. 


Sex. 


1,060 
252 


•3     S 


1,020  40 
244   8. 


Nationality. 


Imposed. 


3^234  51 
122  22  39 


'III 


151 

18 


149;  2 

18..; 


6     1    1 
1,4811,43150613  276  97 


5 


211130  238 
1    dST2   13 


60 1,010  82,  M7. 00 
33     219       416.00 


91    19   6 22 

4 


25 
1 


126 
17 


259.00 
31.00 


161.55 


49.50 
18.00 


1 
1 

i 


8809.6081,026.0012,276.1588,866.60 
' '^677.66 


389.  oa 

166.  OOJ 
21.00; 


244.00 


215.60 
46.00 


3  170  65  257     109  1 ,  372  3, 253.  OOJl,  038. 65   1, 591. 00  2, 780. 66 


S 

C 

11 
I 


906.60 
49.00 


4.291.66 


FOR  GAMBLING. 


Oahu.-..  2,040 

Hawaii..'    554 

Maui  and 

Molokai;    475 

Kauai  ...|    157 

Total.  3,226 


2.035 
551 


471 
15<» 


4!  45 
1!  14 


3.213,13188'    9 

I 


n;i.53i;mi7! 

13'    216'254  29i 


186214  27i... 

57;  84   2|... 


756 
100 


153 
19 


1,284 


88,073.00  8801.35 
274. 00       78. 95 


322 

138 


24  1,990  929  75   11(1.028  2,198 


1,062.00 
160.00 


9, 569. 00 


83.211.0088,936.2088,874.85 


20.20 
6.00 


2,05o.60 

983.00 
1,180.00 


901.50,  7.379.50 


816.96 


697.20 
138.00 


i,  982. 36 


847.96 


1.082.20 
166.00 


10.470.50 
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Oahu .... 

80 

71   9 

12 

Hawaii . . 

26 

21   5 

2 

Maui  and 

Molokai 

33 

32   1 

Kauai  . . . 

14 

13   1 

1 

Total. 

153 

13716 

15 

210 
..    1 


27   22.. 
7    16.. 


3   15   3 

7i    6 


5  15       44   59i  3i  12 


18 


85,000.00 
1,350.00 

1,250.00 
435.00 


8,035.00 


859.00 
39.70 


18.10 
16.10 


132.90 


8600.0081,270.80 
450.00      674.35 


100.00 
200.00 


408.40 
3.00 


86,069.00 
1,389.70 

1,268.10 
461.10 


1,360.00  2,261.66 


8,167.90 


NATIONALITY  AND  SEX. 


AMOUNT  OF  FINES  AND  COSTS  IMPOSED  AND  PAID. 


Islands. 

Total  1  ,^l%,  :    Con- 
arrests. .  ^'^^'K     victed. 

Fines. 

Costs. 

Bails  for- 
feited. 

Fineii  and 
coetnpaid. 

Total 
amount 
imposed. 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

i 

5,513       1,731       3,782 

2,027  i        617  I    1,410 

1,371  1        498  1        873 

491  i        160  1        331 

824,013.50 
3,963.00 
6,444.00 
1,650.00 

83,090.05 

1,165.00 

317.00 

245. 20 

87,128.00 
6,197.50 
1,646.60 
1,986.00 

812,720.86 

2,460.66 

8,692.80 

876.60 

827,108.56 
6,128.00 
6,761.00 
1  896  00 

Maul  and  Molokai 

Kauai 

Total 

9,402  i    3,006  i    6,396 

1               1 

36,070.50 

4,817.25 

16,903.00 

19,789.66 

40,887.76 

7510—04- 
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Arrests  made  ihroughmt  the  city  of  Honolulu  and  disposition  of  same  in  the  district  court 
for  the  year  ending  June  SOy  1904. 


FOR  DRUNKENNESS. 


Months. 


1908. 

July 

August 

September . 

October 

November  . 
December.. 


1904. 
January  ... 
February  .. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total... 


Nationality. 


2  101:30 '215 

I    I  : 


Imposed. 


Bails 
for- 
Fine.s.    Costs,  felted. 


132 
105 
96 
t)8 
66 
80 


8ao3. 00  $89.  :^  §102.00 


275.00  75.70 

224.00  75.20 

17S.00  5K.:S0 

177.00  57.40 

224.00  69.90 


150.00  47.60 
229.00  74.40 
143.00  47.20 
147.00  47.00 
315,00102.50 
141.00   48.10 


i2.00 
126.00 
46. 00 
42.00 
135.00 


35.00 
96.00 
96.00 
42.00 
13:^.00 
47.00 


45     984    2,506.00  792.60,     972.00 


Paid. 


Total 
amount 

I      im- 
I   posed. 


,  $277. 30: 
259. 60' 
227. 10' 
180. 10 
168.001 
198.00 


135. 
201. 
106. 
123. 
226. 
116. 


$392.80 
350.70 
299.20 
236.30 
234.40 
293. 90 


197.60 
303.40 
190.20 
194.00 
417.50 
189. 10 


2,218.15'  3,298.60 


FOR  GAMBLING. 


1903. 

July 

Aueust 

September 
October . . . 
November 
December. 

1904. 
January... 
February  . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total.. 


66  SI,  213. 00 S55. 45   S130.00 


330. 00     8,  70 
197.00   24.40 
82.00'  22.00:. 
270.00   64.00 
30J.00   35.20: 


164.00  27.601 
342.00!  54.20' 
921.00101.40; 
635.00!  48.70 
l,951.001t>8.30 
952.00:  76.70i 


360.00 
51.00 


472. 00 
42.00 


51.005.00 
32.00 
206.30 
94.  (JO 
234.00 
259.00 


78.00 
87.00 
462. 00 
460.00 
170.00 
20.00 


9  6731,005   7,358.00686.6.3;2,332.00  3,660.90   8,044.65 


$2,168.46 
338.70 
221.40 
104.00 
334.00 
336.20 


132. 8a 
388.20 
181.10 
406.70 
372. 30 
350.00 


191.60 

396.20 

1,022.40 

683.70 

2,119.30 

1,028.70 
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1908. 

July 

August 

September . 
October .... 

9 
2 
8 
1 

8 

1 

8 

8 
2 
2 

1 
8 

8 

1 

2 
2. 

3 

3 

1 

2 

7 
2 
3 

1 
6 

1 

3 

$900.00 

$10. 60 

\ 

"$266.' 66. 
100.00. 

$101.00 

$910  6v 

1 

1 

? 

1 

166.66 

100.00 

i.36 
1  i\n 

101  30 

...... 

1 

1 

"2 

^01.00 

101  00 

November  . 

i 

8 
1 

6 

400.00;     9.00 

409.00 

December. . 

..!. 

1904. 
Januarv  . . . 

i 
1 
..|        2 

... 

1 

j 
300.00     2.70 

i 

802  70 

February  .. 

• 

\ 

March 

6 
13 
11 

4 

4 
12 
10 

3 

2 
1 

1 
1 

8 

i 

3 

1 

4  -- 

1 

"5 
2 
2 

6 
8 
9 
2 

800.00     .5.00 
600. 00     5. 70 
9P0. 00     6. 40 
200.00     1.30 

100.00. 
100.00, 
100.00 

805  00 

April 

May 

June 

1 
1 

2 
1 
8. 

10 

4 
2 

3 
4 

"2 

1 

101.00 
353.00 

606.70 
906.40 
201  30 

2 

17 

l(i 

- 

Total... 

61 

53 

' 

" 

7 

13 

48 

4,300.00  43.00 

600.00, 

656.00 

4,343.00 
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DEPABTMENT  OF  SU&VKY. 

By  Walter  K.  Wall. 

Owing  to  the  complicated  system  of  land  division  in  the  different 
islands  of  Hawaii  and  the  irregular  formation  or  nature  of  the  country 
it  i-equires  more  than  mere  knowledge  of  engineering  principles  to 
make  a  survey  that  will  establish  accunitely  the  boundaries  of  the 
government  and  private  lands.  Complications  often  arise  that  make 
surveys  slow^  and  costly,  and  it  often  requires  patience  and  painstaking 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  surveyor  in  running  out  or  reestablishing 
the  boundaries  of  the  old  surveys.  The  data  furnished  for  the  pur- 
j)ose  of  determining  the  magnetic  declination  and  the  nite  of  change 
from  year  to  year  to  assist  in  making  these  surveys  has  been  of  much 
value. 

This  will  be  better  understood  from  the  following  mention  of  the 
original  claims  and  divisions  of  the  lands:  The  land  was  originally 
held  by  the  Hawaiians  in  such  maimer  as  the  chiefs  or  kings  ptM*mitte<l, 
and  the  ownership  was  continued  bv  them  when  the  government  issued 
titles. 

The  primary  division  of  the  land  was  the  ''Ahupuaa.''  This,  as  a 
general  rule,  took  the  form  of  a  long  strip  running  from  the  seashore 
to  the  mountains,  the  object  being  to  give  the  chief  who  held  it  with 
the  approval  of  the  reigning  soveieign  the  various  products  of  the  sea 
and  the  soil.  The  tenants  under  the  chiefs  occupied  their  small  lots 
with  more  or  less  permanence  by  rendering  military  and  agricultural 
service  as  circumstances  required.  It  is  therefore  seen  that  the  lands 
were  originally  held  under  a  regular  system.  The  great  land  division 
took  place  during  the  reign  of  Kamehameha  III  in  l<S4G~lS4i>,  the 
records  of  which,  briefly  stated,  show  the  following: 

1.  Certain  lands  which  were  owned  or  reserved  by  the  King  were 
for  a  time  treated  as  private  property.  The  act  of  the  h^gislature  of 
1864  made  these  inalienable  public  lands  known  as  ^' Crown  lands,''  the 
revenue  of  which  was  to  go  to  the  reigning  sovereign. 

2.  The  chiefs  retained  ownership  to  the  better  part  of  the  ahupuaas 
which  had  been  held  by  them  in  fief. 

3.  The  common  people  were  given  fee-simple  title  to  such  small  lots 
within  the  ahupuaas  as  they  had  occupied  ana  improved.  The  number 
of  these  titles  were  over  11,000,  and  many  of  them  covered  seveml 
8epai*ate  lots.  Thcvse  lots  are  commonly  referred  to  as  "  kuleanas," 
though  they  are  recorded  as  ^^  Land  commission  awards." 

4.  The  remaining  lands,  most  of  which  were  given  up  by  the  chiefs 
in  commutation  for  the  acquirement  of  title  to  the  lands  retained,  con- 
stitute the  government  lands. 

5.  Portions  of  the  government  lands  (No.  4)  sold  since  the  above 
division  are  known  as  "Royal  patents''  and  'KTmnts.'' 

The  goverinnent  grants  issued  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  Survey 
Department  numbered  about  3,000. 

Perhaps  a  fair  estimate  of  the  number  of  ahupuaas  would  be  about 
2,000.  These  have  subdivisions  called  'Mlis,"  which  are  not  always 
held  by  the  owner  of  the  ahupuaa. 

The  above  giv^es  the  main  features  of  the  land  system,  though  many 
details  are  necessarily^  omitted  here  for  lack  of  space. 

Considering  the  fact  that  such  descriptions  as  were  incorporated  in 
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the  above  titles  were  magnetic  spot  8urve3'8,  each  quite  independent  of 
the  other,  and  this,  too,  with  the  local  attraction  prevalent  everywhere, 
one  can  not  help  but  realize  what  an  arduous  work  it  has  been  to  bring^ 
the  mapping  of  these  lands  up  to  the  present  condition. 

There  were  no  general  surveys,  although  the  kuleanas  of  a  few  sec- 
tions were  platted  together,  fortunately  the  names  of  the  abutting 
lands  or  owner  is  generally  given.  Most  of  the  larger  lands  and 
ahupuaas  were  awarded  by  name  only,  with  the  understanding  that 
the  ancient  boundary  should  be  preserved.  Owing  to  the  many  natural 
divisions  or  sections  established  through  the  formation  of  the  islands, 
a  great  many  maps  have  been  made,  considering  the  size  of  the  countrv. 
The  maps  registered  in  the  office  number  2,252.  Constant  use  is  macle 
of  the  records  of  the  office  by  the  courts  of  law  and  the  legal  fraternity. 
Property  owners  are  daily  consulting  the  maps  to  get  information  on 
the  location  of  their  lands.  This  is  due  to  a  great  extent  to  l)oundary 
disputes  arising  from  the  lack  of  boundary  fences.  Comparatively 
little  fencing  has  been  done  and  many  ancient  boundaries  are  lost 
which  require  expert  surveyors  to  reestablish.  There  is  much  impor- 
tant work  ahead  for  the  Depai'tment  in  running  boundaries  of  (lov- 
ernment  tracts,  locating  the  kuleanas  or  small  i)rivate  lots,  which  are 
almost  invariably  to  be  found  in  the  most  desirable  or  fertile  part  of 
the  land,  preparatory  to  laying  out  such  lands  into  homesteads  as  they 
become  available.  Some  idea  of  the  condition  and  value  of  the  rec- 
ords of  this  office  may  be  taken  from  the  fact  that  it  took  but  a  few 
months  to  furnish  the  tax  assessor  with  detail  maps  showing  practi- 
cally all  of  the  original  titles  on  the  island  of  Oahu.  The  block  plans 
of  the  city  of  Honolulu  showed  frontages,  areas,  and  sufficient  data  to 
very  materially  assist  the  assessor  in  his  work  of  appraising  values. 
The  various  public  improvements,  such  as  street  widenings,  extensions, 
grading,  harbor  developments,  etc.,  require  many  surveys  and  descrip- 
tions to  be  made.  Surveys,  descriptions,  and  plans  are  made  also  for 
every  sale  or  lease  of  government  land. 

A  great  amount  of  information  is  furnished  to  private  parties,  as 
well  as  the  various  departments  of  the  government,  on  a  variety  of 
matters  pertaining  to  lands.  This  part  of  the  work  seems  to  be  steadily 
increasing.  An  important  work  is  the  arranging  and  indexing  of  rec- 
ords, in  order  that  the  maps  and  documents  may  be  found  with  the 
least  delay  possible.  We  are  noAV  engaged  in  revising  the  indices,  and 
cross  indexing  in  a  carefully  planned  manner. 

This  office  has  furnished  local  standard  and  Greenwich  time.  Since 
the  operating  of  the  time  signal  comparatively  few  chronometers  are 
rated  for  navigators.  Navigators  of  various  classes  of  vessels  often 
call  for  time  comparisons  in  order  to  correct  the  rates  to  their 
chronometers. 

In  addition  to  the  land  surveys  all  the  important  harbors  have  been 
surveyed  and  mapped.  Many  of  these  have  been  published  by  the 
United  States  Hydrographic  Office. 

The  triangulation,  which  consists  of  a  carefully  selected  network  of 
triangles  measured  with  precision  in  thorough  accordance  with  the 
methods  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  will,  when 
substantially  marked  on  the  ground,  serve  the  same  purpose  to  our 
lands  that  the  meridian  and  parallels  do  in  the  United  States  land 
system.  These  points  will  serve  as  the  foundation  to  geological, 
hydrographic,  and  topographical  surveys  in  the  future. 
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METEOBOLOGICAI.  WOBK. 

By  Robert  C.  Ly decker. 

Althouofh  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  intended  to  assume 
charge  of  the  weather  service  here  on  the  1st  of  tlulv',  it  was  found  to 
be  inipmcticable,  owing  to  the  hite  arrival  of  Director  A.  M.  Ashley, 
esq.,  and  the  many  difficulties  and  delays  experienced  by  him  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  offices. 

Records  of  daily  rainfall  have  been  received  from  44  stations  on  the 
Island  of  Hawaii,  3*J  reporting  for  the  full  year,  the  others  hav- 
ing been  esUiblished  during  that  time,  and  on  account  of  the  sick- 
ness of  the  observer,  one  station,  not  included  in  the  above  ligures, 
was  discontinued.  Twelve  stations  have  reported  from  Maui,  being 
one  less  than  th(^  previous  year.  A  station  was  established  in  October, 
19U3,  at  Kemoku,  Lanai,  and  reports  have  been  received  reguhirly 
since  then,  this  being  the  only  sUition  on  that  island.  Twenty-seven 
stations  on  Oahu  have  made  full  reports  for  the  year,  and  2  stations 
discontinued  with  but  partial  records.  The  Island  of  Kauai  has  fur- 
nished reports  from  15  stations  the  full  year,  and  2  were  discontinued 
after  a  few  months,  making  a  total  for  the  group  of  HI)  niin-record 
stations  reporting  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

Six  observers  on  Hawaii  are  furnished  with  maximum  and  minimum 
thermometers,  4  of  whom  have  reported  for  the  full  year,  1  dropped 
out  after  ten  months'  service,  and  the  other  began  onh*  in  January, 
1904. 

One  observer  reports  from  Lanai,  1  from  Maui,  and  4  on  Oahu, 
making  a  tottil  of  11  temperature  reports.  Several  of  these  observers 
report  direction  of  wind  and  brief  notes  on  the  weather.  Three  observ- 
ers also  make  dailv  observations  of  humidity,  and  1.  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing,  barometer  readings. 

The  observations  at  the  central  office  at  1508  Alexander  street,  Hono- 
lulu, have  been  kept  up  in  the  usual  way,  involving  39  entries  a  day. 
This  closes  the  twenty-tirst  year  of  the  seiies.  The  i)ublication  of  these 
observations,  as  well  as  those  at  the  outstations,  in  permanent  form, 
begins  with  the  year  181>2  and  ends  with  the  vear  1903.  What  steps 
will  be  taken  in  reference  to  the  publication  of  the  records  from  ffanuary 
1  of  the  present  year  until  the  iJnited  Sttites  Weather  Bureau  assumes 
charge  of  the  service,  a  sui>ject  which  w  ill  be  referred  to  in  a  succeed- 
ing paragraph,  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Every  month  a  summary,  including  the  averages  and  extremes,  and 
coniparison  with  normal  meteorological  conditions,  was  published  in 
the  local  papers.  This  includes  also  the  average  temperature  and  other 
items  from  outside  stations,  especially  the  percentage  of  district 
rainfall  as  compared  with  the  normal.  One  paper  also  publishes  the 
monthly  rainfall  throughout  the  group. 

The  daily  conditions  of  the  weather  were  telephoned  to  three  daily 
papers — two  evening  and  one  morning;  the  latter  was  also  furnished 
with  a  forecast  for  the  day.  This  paper  also  published  a  weekly 
meteorological  record.  All  three  papers  were  furnished  with  a  weekly 
tide  table. 

A  copy  of  the  monthly  summary  and  rainfall,  together  with  a 
monthly  record  of  observations,  on  their  own  form,  was  sent  to  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  at  Washington  each  month  and  pub- 
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lished  by  the  Bureau  in  its  official  orffan,  the  Monthl}^  Weather  Review* 
As  this  publication  is  sent  to  all  the  leading  observatories,  weather 
offices,  and  scientific  societies  throughout  the  world,  our  reports  had 
a  wide  circulation.  The  United  States  Hydrographic  Office  also 
received  monthly  reports  from  this  office.  ^  Our  published  annual 
report  for  1903  was,  as  has  been  the  custom,  sent  to  tbe  principal 
obvservatories  and  weather  offices  abroad  and  publications  received 
from  them  in  exchange. 

The  automatic  tide  gauge  in  Honolulu  Harbor  is  under  the  charge 
of  this  office  and  has  been  in  continuous  service,  this  being  one  of  the 
important  stations  of  the  world.  Duplicates  of  the  recorcfs  are  sent  to 
the  Tidal  Division  of  the  United  States  Coast  and  (leodotic  Survey 
twice  a  year.  The  mean  sea  level  is  also  an  especial  matter  of  study 
and  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  water  in  our  artesian  well  subterranean 
reservoir  is  noted. 

In  expectation  of  the  United  States  ^^'eathor  Bunniu  assuming 
charge  of  the  weather  service  in  the  Tt^-ritory  July  1,  li*04,  the  Terri- 
torial legislature  made  no  appropriation  to  support  th(^  local  service 
after  that  date.  The  work  of  this  ottice  will,  therefore,  officially  cease 
at  that  time,  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  United  States  Bureau  is 
not  prepared  to  take  up  the  work  and  that  a  long  stories  of  records 
may  remain  unbroken  the  meteorologist  will  keep  u[)  the  service  as 
before,  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties  in  th(»  survey  office  proper, 
until  such  time  as  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau  is  in  position  to 
take  it  over,  which  it  is  expected  will  be  in  about  two  months'  time, 
the  United  States  observer  being  now  on  the  ground  and  making  every 
effort  to  establish  his  office  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  submitting  this,  the  final  report  of  the  Territorial  service,  a  brief 
summary  of  the  work  accomplished  seems  fitting.  From  a  small  be- 
ginning and  through  the  untiring  efforts  of  my  predecessor.  Prof. 
C.  J.  Lyons,  this  station  occupies  an  important  place  in  the  world's 
climatology.  Its  records  are  of  no  little  value,  and  are  carefully  studied 
by  meteorologists  the  world  over.  Situated  as  we  are,  near  the  north- 
ern  edge  of  the  trade-wind  belt,  it  possesses  advantages  unique  in 
themselves  and  opportunities  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 

Recognizing  the  importance  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  a  meteoro- 
logical station  and  the  great  benefit  the  study  of  its  climate  wH>uld  be 
to  the  meteorological  world  was  doubtless  what  jn-ompted  Professor 
Lyons  to  assume  the  self-imposed  task  of  a  systematic  record  and 
study,  and  that  his  efforts  have  not  been  in  vain  is  shown  by  the  appre- 
ciation with  which  they  have  been  received.  As  to  the  beginning  of 
these  observations  Professor  Lyons,  then  an  assistant  in  the  govern- 
ment survey,  reported  to  the  surveyor-general,  under  date  of  April 
24,  1890,  in  part,  as  follows: 

The  goveriiineiit  survey  observations  extend  back  for  only  a  period  of  seven  years 
for  rainfall  and  about  ten  for  barometer,  etc.  It  may  be  well  in  this  connection  to 
say  that  while  no  especially  authorized  series  of  ol)servation8  has  ever  been  insti- 
tuted, a  beginning  has  been  made  in  this  branch  of  the  public  service,  viz,  the  sur- 
vey, from  a  conviction  that  it  was  a  public  duty  and  that  this  government  should  to 
some  extent  act  in  unison  with  all  other  civilized  governments  in  recording  and 
communicating  to  the  world  generally  the  meteorological  facts  of  the  country. 

This  first  report  was  not  so  much  a  report  of  work  done  as  a  rather 
ing  up  into  practical  shape  of  such  data  as  could  be  obtainea  from 
va,rious  private  records.     Mr.  Lyons  first  began  keeping  temperature 
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and  barometer  records  in  1874,  and  from  that  time  until  1882  records 
were  kept  as  circumstances  would  permit,  being  interrupted  from  time 
to  time  by  absence  caused  b}'  surveying  duties.  In  1882  temperature 
and  barometer  observations  were  undertaken  in  a  more  systematic 
manner,  to  which  were  added  gradually  those  of  wind  and  weather. 
In  1888  observations  of  the  above-mentioned  phenomena,  with  the 
addition  of  the  i*ainfalK  were  l>egun  at  the  present  Weiither  Bureau 
station  and  have  continued  until  the  present  time.  In  1890  humidity 
observations  were  added  to  the  alx)ve,  and  in  the  same  year  the  outside 
stations  began  tiieir  regular  rainfall  reports,  seveml  stations  also 
reporting  temperature,  which  reports  are  still  received. 

Other  than  the  reports  published  in  1890,  annual  reports  of  detail 
have  been  publisiied  embracing  lvS02-19(>3.  In  addition  to  the  report^^ 
mentioned,  a  report  was  pu))lished  in  19(H)  of  rainfall  only,  giving  the 
entile  monthly  rainfall  of  each  station  from  the  begiiming  of  observa- 
tion, when  such  beginning  was  before  1897,  and  coming  down  to  the 
close  of  19rH).  In  some  cases  this  covers  a  period  of  twenty  or  more 
years.  This  report  gives  the  normal  average  for  each  month  of  the 
year,  and  the  average  yearly  rainfall  for  each  station.  As  this  report 
covers  the  entire  group,  it  w  as  doul)tless  very  useful  t^)  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Territory. 

The  expense  necessary  to  carry  on  the  work  was,  to  1895,  borne  by 
the  sui'vey  department.  The  legislature  in  that  year,  recognizing  the 
importance  of  the  work,  made  a  regular  appropriation  for  office 
expenses,  to  which,  in  1898,  was  added  a  salary  appropriation  for  the 
meteorologist,  both  of  which  have  since  been  continued. 

Considering  the  limited  means  and  facilities  at  its  conunand,  the 
office  feels  a  pardonable  pride  in  the  record  it  has  made,  the  results 
achieved,  and  the  benefits  derived  for  the  islands  and  the  meteorolog- 
ical world  generally. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

By  R.  C.  L.  Perkins. 

The  chief  work  of  the  economic  entomologists  of  these  islands  may 
be  divided  into  two  parts:  (I)  The  prevention  of  the  importation  of 
injurious  insects  or  plant  diseases  from  other  countries.  (2)  The 
destruction  of  injurious  insects  already  prcvsent  in  the  islands.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  unless  the  work  mentioned  in  the  former  section  be 
faithfully  and  rigorously  executed  there  is  little  or  no  profit  in  the 
maintenance  of  an  entomological  staff  here.  Our  conditions  in  Hawaii 
are  not  similar  to  those  of  any  other  country  where  attention  is  paid 
to  economic  entomology,  and  consequently  means  adopted  with  success 
for  the  control  of  certain  pests  elsewhere  are  not  applicable  here  except 
in  few  cases. 

There  are  obvious  reasons  for  this: 

(1)  The  equability  of  our  climate  brings  it  about  that  many  of  our 
injurious  introduced  insects,  which  in  their  own  country  appear  but 
for  a  short  season,  producing  only  one  or  at  most  two  or  three  broods 
a  year,  are  known  here  to  produce  generation  after  generation,  with 
only  short  periods  of  rest.  Hence,  multiplication  of  a  pest  is  extraor- 
dinarily rapid  as  compared  with  the  same  in  its  native  home. 
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(2)  When  a  new  insect  pest  is  introduced  here  it  usually  arrives 
immune  from  parasites,  disease,  or  other  restraining  causes.  In  some 
few  cases,  owing  to  the  presence  of  native  insects  here  allied  to  the 
introduced  one,  and  to  the  fact  that  these  native  insects  are  restrained 
by  their  own  parasites,  natural  enemies,  or  diseases,  the  newcomer  is 
attacked  by  the  enemy  of  the  allied  native  species  and  is  partly  or 
entirely  restrained  from  doing  injury.  The  chance  of  such  an  enemy 
being  found  here  ready  to  attack  the  newcomer  is  generally  very 
small,  owing  to  the  extraordinary  character  of  the  native  fauna,  in 
which  whole  groups  and  families  of  insects,  both  injurious  and  benefi- 
cial, are  not  represented  by  a  single  species.  This  fact  alone  renders 
the  situation  totally  unlike  that  of  an}'  other  country  where  economic 
entomology  is  systematicallv  practiced.  There  are  disadvantages  in 
being  so  situated,  but  likewise  great  advantages,  which  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  consider  nere. 

(3)  Very  many  of  our  insects  are  not  at  all  confined  to  valuable 
plants,  but  also  live  and  thrive  on  all  sorts  of  common  weeds  or  trees 
of  no  special  value.  Hence,  however  well  the  agriculturist  clears  his 
own  property  of  a  pest,  he  is  liable  to  be  besieged  with  swarms  of  the 
same  insect  from  the  rough  country  round  about  him,  since  they 
naturally  flock  to  the  more  attractive  diet  provided  by  cultivation. 

Only  quite  recently  has  a  stafl'  of  entomologists  and  suitable  quarters 
and  apparatus  for  their  work  been  provided  for  in  this  Territory. 
From  the  date  of  annexation  to  1902,  and  indeed  for  years  prior  to 
annexation,  Mr.  Albert  Koebele  worked  unassisted  both  here  and  on 
his  missions.  When  present  in  these  islands  he  inspected  imported 
plants;  during  his  long  absences  inspection  was  niaae  by  the  acting 
commissioner,  but  not  by  a  qualified  entomologist. 

In  1902,  when  Mr.  Koebele  departed  for  Mexico,  Mr.  R.  C.  L. 
Perkins  was  appointed  as  a  government  official  to  inspect  imported 

Slants,  and  he  also  handled  all  the  beneficial  Mexican  insects  sent  by 
Ir.  Koebele,  being  employed  to  do  so  by  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  and  that  of  the  live-stock  breeders  of  these  islands.  In 
1903  Mr.  Koebele  was  appointed  superintendent  of  entomology  under 
the  new  board  of  commissioners,  Mr.  Perkins  was  made  assistant  super- 
intendent, and  two  other  entomologists  and  an  assistant  inspector  were 
appointed.  Half  of  the  salaries  and  traveling  expenses  ot  the  super- 
intendent and  two  assistant  entomologists  are  defrayed  by  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters'  Association.  Mr.  Koebele  and  Mr.  Perkins  are  now 
maKin^  investigations  in  Australia,  while  Prof.  Alexander  Craw, 
executive  officer  of  the  California  State  board  of  horticulture,  has  just 
been  permanently  engaged  for  work  in  this  Territory. 


FORESTRY  IN  THE  TERRITORY. 

By  Ralph  S.  Hosmer. 

The  proper  management  of  the  forests  on  the  several  islands  of  the 
Territory  is  one  of  the  large  problems  facing  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
For  the  successful  development  not  only  of  sugar,  the  staple  crop  of 
the  Territorv,  but  also  the  other  important  agricultural  industries,  it 
is  essential  that  there  be  an  ample  water  suppl3\     It  is  generally  recog- 
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nized  that,  to  insure  beyond  question  a  constant  supply'  of  water,  the 
watersheds  must  be  protected  by  a  foreM  cover.  Fortunately,  in  this 
rerritor\',  the  original  forests  remain  over  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  area  where  such  protection  is  most  needed,  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  there  exists  an  excellent  public  sentiment  in  regard  to  pro- 
tecting them. 

The  native  forests  are  admimbly  adapted  for  the  conservation  of 
moisture.  Under  the  trees  grow  dense  masses  of  rich,  tropical  vege- 
tation, which  make  ver}'  nearly  ideal  conditions  for  retainmg  a  large 
share  of  the  heavy  rainfalK  and  consequentiv  preventing  excessive 
run-otf,  resulting  in  alternating  seasons  of  tioocf  and  drought.  But  the 
forest  is  easily  susceptible  to  injury,  especially  from  cattle.  With 
grazing  the  undergrowth  recedes,  and  ev(Mi  the  trees,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  shallow -rooted,  become  weakened,  and  fall  a  prey  to 
numerous  destructive  insects.  For  this  reason  it  is  necessar}'  that 
grazing  be  prohibited  in  the  forests,  which  are  needed  to  protect  and 
safeguard  the  watersheds,  and  this,  in  turn,  leads  to  the  necessity  of 
creating  forest  reserves. 

To  administer  to  the  best  advantage  the  reserves  to  be  set  aside  and 
to  deal  with  the  various  forest  problems  which  have  to  be  solved  in 
this  Territory  is  the  work  of  trained  men,  men  educated  in  the  pro- 
fession of  forestry.  In  part  to  meet  this  demand  the  Territory  last 
year  reorganized  its  department  of  agriculture  and  established  the 
present  bureau  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  under  the  direction  of  a 
board  of  unpaid  commissioners  appointed  by  the  governor.  The 
division  of  forestry  is  under  the  airection  of  the  superintendent  of 
forestry,  who,  by  the  terms  of  the  law,  must  be  a  professional  forester 
of  experience,  and  it  is  the  intention  to  build  up  in  the  division  a  serv- 
ice of  technically  tmined  men,  who  shall  be  capable  of  handling  to 
the  best  advantage  the  forest  interests  of  the  Territory. 

Much  creditiible  work  in  forestry  has  been  done  in  the  Territory  in 
past  years,  both  by  the  government  and  by  individuals,  but  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  present  service  is  a  suthciently  important  step  to  entitle 
Hawaii  to  a  place  among  the  States  that  are  most  active  in  the  forestry 
movement.  In  the  wide  field  for  forestry  work  now  open  in  the  Ter- 
ritory, the  first  and  immediate  need  is  the  creation  of  forest  reserves 
on  each  of  the  main  islands.  Following  a  careful  examination  of  the 
proposed  reserve  b}-  the  professional  foresters  of  the  division  of  for- 
estry, recommendations  are  made  by  the  board  on  the  basis  of  which 
the  governor  will  set  apart  areas  of  forest  land  as  forest  reserves. 

Forest  reserves  having  been  set  apart,  the  next  step  will  be  to  estab- 
lish a  system  of  administration  for  them.  This  will  mclude  the  organ- 
ization of  a  forest-ranger  service,  the  erection  of  suitable  fences  around 
the  reserves,  and  the  extermination  of  wild  cattle  and  goats  that  may 
be  within  their  limits.  The  administration  of  the  reserves  will  rest 
with  the  division  of  forestry. 

Following  the  creation  of  the  reserves  and  the  adoption  of  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  administration,  another  line  of  forestry  work 
will  be  taken  up.  This  is  the  planting  of  waste  and  barren  places 
throughout  the  islands  with  forest  trees.  Much  tree  planting  has 
already  been  done  by  individuals  and  corporations  on  their  own  lands. 
From  the  results  of  this  work  and  from  experiments  with  exotic  trees, 
now  in  progress,  much  information  will  be  available,  so  that  when  the 
time  comes  for  extensive  planting  it  will  be  definitely  known  what 
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kinds  of  trees  are  best  adapted  for  the  local  conditions.  In  this  work 
trees  which  are  commercially  important  will  be  given  the  preference. 

Other  lines  of  work  whicn  are  being  undertaken  by  the  division  of 
forestry'  are  the  collection  of  information  as  to  the  character,  extent, 
and  distribution  of  the  forests  on  the  several  islands,  including  forest 
maps;  the  collection  of  statistical  and  other  facts  relative  to  the  forest 
products  of  the  Territory;  the  gathering  of  an  herbarium  of  the  arbor- 
escent flora,  and,  in  the  library  of  the  bureau,  the  collection  of  books 
on  forestry. 

The  division  of  forestry  maintains  close  and  cordial  relations  with 
the  Bureau  of  Forestr}^  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  expects  to  receive  material  assistance  in  at  least  one  line  of 
work — that  of  assistance  to  private  owners  in  the  management  of  their 
forest  lands,  especially  in  making  plantations. 

So  far  as  time  and  appropriations  permit,  the  division  of  forestry 
stands  ready  to  give  its  advice  and  assistance  to  persons  desiiing  to 
plant,  but  later  it  is  hoped  that  the  federal  Bureau  can  furnish  a  man 
to  assist  in  this  work. 

In  these  main  lines  of  forestry  work  then^  is  enough  to  keep  busy 
for  a  number  of  years  a  much  larger  force  than  is  now  available. 

With  the  general  plan  just  outlined  carried  into  effect,  the  outlook 
for  forestry  in  the  Territory  is  a  bright  one.  The  people  are  alive  to 
the  necessity  of  preserving  the  forests  and  to  the  fact  that  any  con- 
siderable reduction  of  the  existing  forest  area  will  endanger  the  pros- 
Kerit}'  of  the  Territory.  The  forest  itself  is  such  that,  if  protected 
y  the  creation  of  forest  reserves,  it  can  be  brought  into  a  satisfactory 
condition.  The  work  of  establishing  and  administrating  the  forest 
reserves,  as  well  as  other  forestry  investigations,  is  being  handled  by 
a  department  of  the  Territory  equipped  for  capably  dealing  with  the 
problem. 

The  policy  of  setting  aside  tracts  of  land  as  forest  reservations  has 
been  adopted  by  the  trustees  of  the  Bishop  estate,  who  have  set  aside 
lands  on  the  islands  of  Oahu  and  Hawaii  for  such  purposes.  Some 
of  these  reservations  have  been  fenced  in  a  substantial  and  effective 
manner,  and  fully  protected  and  reserved  for  the  general  benetit  of 
the  districts  in  which  they  are  located,  and  for  the  conservation  of  the 
water  supply,  while  other  tracts  are  onh^  partially  fenced  in  and  pro- 
tected. 

In  the  Kawailoa-uka  tract,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  and  in  the  South 
Kona  reservations,  on  Hawaii,  the  good  effect  of  this  protection  is  shown 
in  a  very  marked  degree  in  the  new  growth  of  young  trees  and  under- 
brush. 

There  is  another  lot  of  Bishop  estate  lands  which  may  possibly  be 
set  aside  for  forestry  purposes  in  the  future,  upon  the  completion  of 
some  comprehensive  plan  by  the  government  bureau  having  charge  of 
these  matters.  These  tracts  of  land,  on  the  Islands  of  Kauai,  Oahu,  and 
Hawaii,  are  nearly  all  in  the  upper  portions  of  the  great  interior  valleys 
and  in  the  existing  forests,  wnose  preservation  is  essential  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  general  public  and  the  estate.  At  the  present  time  and 
with  the  limited  information  at  hand  it  is  impossible  to  give  even  an 
approximate  estimate  of  areas  of  the  proposed  reservations,  but  it  is 
believed  a  very  large  addition  can  be  made  without  seriously  impair- 
ing the  revenue-producing  areas  of  the  estate  lands. 
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In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  trustees  of  the 
Bishop  estate  to  assist  in  the  gradual  developinent  of  the  forest  reser- 
vations on  the  islands  whenever  and  wherever  it  can  be  done  without 
prejudice  to  other  valuable  interests.  In  several  cases  in  which  leases 
nave  been  made  carrying  certain  water  rights  appurtenant  to  the  land 
of  the  lessors,  the  forest  tracts  have  been  ampiv  protected  bv  strict 
clauses  in  the  leases,  and  in  future  leases  the  same  rule  will  be  followed. 

Bishop  estate  foreM  resertHidons. 

[Ai>pri>ximate  areiis.] 

Hawaii:  Acrt>8. 

Pahoehi)€,  Hilo 800 

Keauhou,  Kan 4, 5CK) 

Kaiwiki,  Hamakua 1 ,  600 

Kahauloa,  South  Kona 3, 400 

Keei,  South  Kona 2,  900 

Honaunau,  South  Kona 3,  700 

Keokea,  SoutJi  Kona 1 ,  600 

Total 18, 500 

Oahu: 

Kawailoa,  Waiahia 8, 400 

Paalaa-uka,  Waiahia 4,  200 

Waiawa,  Ewa 4, 100 

Waiau,  Ewa 1,500 

Halawa,  Ewa 1 ,  800 

Kalauao,  Ewa 700 

Total 20,  700 

Bishop  estate\'<  irroposed  forest  reservations. 
Ohau: 

Punaluu,  Koolau Mauka  si'ction. 

Kaluanui,  Koolau Mauka  section. 

Maunalua,  Kona Mauka  st'ction. 

Waialae  (2),  Kona Mauka  section. 

Hawaii : 

Honokane,  Kohala Upper  valley. 

Kaupulehu,  North  Kona Mountain  j>ortion. 

Kapua,  South  Kona Mountain  portion. 

Kalalau,  Hilo Mauka  section. 

Kikala,  Hilo Mauka  section. 

Alae,  Hilo Mauka  section. 

Kauai : 

Waipa Upper  valley. 

Lumahai Upper  valley. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  INDUSTRIES  AND  ENTERPRISES. 


THE  SUGAB  INDUSTBY. 

By  C.  F.  EcKART. 

The  year  1870,  when  the  reciprocity  treaty  between  the  Kingdom 
of  Hawaii  and  the  United  States  of  America  was  entered  into,  marked 
the  advance  of  the  sugar  industry  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  labor  was 
plentiful  and  comparatively  cheap,  the  prices  of  sugar  were  high  and 
the  conditions  favored  a  rapid  increase  in  the  sugar  industry  of  the 
islands. 

In  late  years,  however,  the  prices  of  labor  have  risen  and  the  prices 
of  sugar  have  decreased,  and  periods  of  industrial  depression  have  at 
times  very  much  affected  the  sugar  industry.  The  planters  have  had 
their  prosperous  years,  and  have  also  suffered  from  lack  of  labor, 
droughts,  low  prices  of  sugar,  and  other  conditions,  during  w^hich 
times  they  have  manufactured  their  sugar  at  such  expense  that  there 
has  been  no  profit.  The  unfavorable  conditions,  however,  have  been 
met  with  the  progressive  spirit  of  American  farmers  and  business  men, 
and  improved  methods  of  cultivation  and  manufacture  have  been 
adopted. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  average  yield  of  commercial  sugar  was  about 
10  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  cane  and  the  average  yield  of  cane  per 
acre  was  about  25  tons.  At  the  present  time  the  average  yield  of 
commercial  sugar  is  about  12  pounds  per  100  pounds  of  cane  and  the 
average  yield  of  cane  per  acre  is  about  40  tons. 

There  are  now  being  operated  52  sugar  plantations,  with  outputs  vary- 
ing fromSoOshort  tons  of  sugar  per  annum  to  35,000  tons.  The  great 
majority  of  these  plantations  are  operated  under  their  separate  man- 
agement, while  a  tew  sell  their  cane  to  neighboring  mills  and  planta- 
tions.    These  52  plantations  are  all  represented  in  Honolulu  by  agents. 

Most  of  the  plantations  are  joint  stock  companies.  There  are  a  few, 
however,  which  are  owned  by  individuals.  Forty-three  of  the  planta- 
tions which  are  incorporated  have  6,36t)  stockholders. 

The  sugar  is  shipped  to  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  around  Cape  Horn 
by  steamer  and  sailmg  vessel.  From  California  it  goes  overland  to  the 
liast. 

Under  the  United  States  navigation  laws  it  is  necessary  that  all  sugar 
sent  from  here  be  shipped  in  American  bottoms.  The  planters  have 
been  unable  to  obtain  suitable  American  tonnage  sufficient  to  carry 
all  their  sugar  to  the  East  around  Cape  Horn,  and  at  least  one-fourth 
of  the  crop  of  400,000  tons  produced  last  year  had  to  go  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, Cal. ,  and  from  thence  overland  at  a  rate  very  much  greater  than 
by  all  water. 

The  time  taken  in  getting  sugar  to  the  market  is  from  two  to  five 
molnths,  owing  to  the  great  distance  w  hich  it  has  to  be  transported. 
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In  some  instances  the  sugar  is  shipped  direct  from  the  port  of  a 
plantation,  but  in  most  cases  it  comes  to  Honolulu  or  Hilo,  Island 
of  Hawaii,  or  Kahului,  Maui,  and  from  there  is  shipped  to  the  States. 
The  shipment  from  the  various  island  ports  to  Honolulu  is  accom- 
plished through  the  two  interisiand  steam  navigation  companies^ 
which  control  about  19  vessels  representing  an  American  tonnage  of 
6,018. 

The  Island  of  Hawaii  produces  more  sugar  than  any  of  the  other 
islands,  the  island  of  Oahu  coming  next,  followed  by  Maui  and  Kauai. 
The  annual  output  of  the  islands  since  18i)4r  has  been  as  follows: 

[2,(XH)  pounds  to  the  ton.] 


Hawaii.... 

Maui 

Oahu 

Kauai 

Tons. 
72, 199 
33,GH9 
1H,H43 
41,701 

61.  WH 
'27, 7;ia 
17, 4;i3 
42,81() 


Total..'  166,432  i  149,627 


! 


109.299  ; 
•29,097  I 
35,782  i 
61,650  I 


12(>,  736 
41,047 
28, 929 
54,414 


Tom.    j 
91,606 
45.l»a;i 
34.181  I 
58,594  ! 


1899. 


117,239 
54,389 
45,820 
65,359 


225,828  1251,126  229,414 


282,807 


1900. 


1901. 


1902. 


1903. 


Toni^.    \     Tons.    \  Tknn*.  Tnu«. 

115, -224  i  134,618  \  121. '295  I  170,666 

57.347  j  .')8,S49  j  .''>6,7'26  !  H4,776 
53,6*25  99,584  107.870  i  r21,066 

63.348  67,537  j  69,720  ;  61,41*4 


'289,544  I  3(50.038  |  355,611  i  437,  »91 


At  the  present  time  tlie  sugar  industry  is  depressed  and  is  feeling 
the  etiects  of  the  low  price  of  sugar  which  prevailed  during  the  past 
three  years  and  the  lack  of  sufficient  competent  field  labor,  fhe 
damage  done  to  the  cane  tield.s  b}'  the  leaf  hopper,  cane  borer,  and 
fungus  diseases  has  also  been  very  great. 

In  the  year  1002  the  total  tonnage  produced  in  the  islands  was 
355,611  short  tons.  The  capitalization  ot  the  incorporated  plantations 
was  $H3,940,650,  and  the  amount  of  dividends  paid  was  $1,757,520,  or 
at  the  rate  of  2.75  per  cent. 

In  1903  the  total  tonnage  produced  was  437,1)91  short  tons.  The  cap- 
italization of  the  plantations  was  ^64,878,931.63,  and  the  total  amount 
of  dividends  paid  was  $1,555,652.68. 


YIELDS,  FERTILIZATION,  AND   CULTIVATION. 

The  yield  of  sugar  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for  the  crop  of  1903 
was  438,054  short  tons,  which  quantity  was  harvested  from  an  area  of 
93,350  acres.  The  following  statements  of  yields  show  the  relative 
production  on  irrigated  and  un irrigated  plantations  and  for  the  islands 
as  a  whole: 

Yields  of  mgar  for  1903. 


Hawaiian  Islands 

Irrigated  plHntati(>n.s . . . 
Unirrigated  plantations 


93,350 
42.097 
51,253 


Total 
sugar. 


7Vm«. 
4;«,054 
260,626 
177,629 


Yield  per 
atre. 


Pounds. 


12,877 
6,927 


While  the  average  yield  of  4.69  tons  of  sugar  per  acre  appears  high 
when  compared  with  that  of  other  sugar-growing  countries,  it  is  in  a 
measure  misleading,  for  the  fact  that  the  Hawaiian  cane  crop  takes  as 
a  rule  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  months  to  mature  (thirty  months 
are  required  on  certain  fields  on  the  uplands  of  Hawaii)  necessitates  a 
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considerable  reduction  in  this  stated  yield  before  it  can  be  brought 
into  comparison  with  annual  crops  of  other  countries. 

Reliable  statistics  have  been  recorded  since  1895  showing  the  yields 
of  sugar  and  acreage  of  all  plantations  in  the  group,  and  the  increased 

? production  per  acre  between  1895  and  1903  may  be  seen  from  the 
olio  wing  figures: 


Under  cane acres. 

Total  yield  of  sugar tons. 

Yield  of  Hugar  per  acre pounds. 


1895. 


47,399.5 

157,419.5 

6,472 


1908. 


93,350 

438,054 

9,385 


This  incTeaned  yield  per  acre  during  a  period  of  nine  years  may  be 
attributed  to  several  causey,  which  may  be  briefly  stated  as  follows: 

THE    EXPANSION  OF   THE   SUGAR   INDUSTRY  THROUGH   THE   TAKING  OVER 

OF   NEW   LAND. 

A  certain  gain  per  acre  has  without  doubt  followed  the  planting  of 
new  lands.  The  total  area  of  cane  harvested  in  1895  was  47,399.5 
acres.  Of  these  sugar  lands  23,945  acres,  or  practically  50.6  per  cent, 
were  dependent  upon  rainfall  for  their  water  supply,  and  23,454.5 
acres,  or  49.4  per  cent,  were  irrigated.  In  1903  the  area  of  cane  har- 
vested was  93,350  acres,  of  which  51,253  acres,  or  54.8  per  cent,  were 
dependent  upon  rainfall,  and  42,097  acres,  or  45.2  per  cent,  received 
irrigation.  These  tigures  show  that  the  unirrigated  area  has  im;reased 
over  the  irrigated  lands  by  9,156  acres  since  1895.  Unless  we  vstop  to 
consider  the  nature  of  the  lands  added  to  the  sugar  area  in  each 
instance  we  would  expect  to  And  a  decrease  in  the  acre  yield  for  1903 
rather  than  an  increase,  other  influences  being  omitted  from  consid- 
eration. 

New  lands  taken  over  by  the  unirrigated  plantations  have  been 
largely  on  the  higher  levels,  where  the  soil  is  thinner  and  poorer  as  a 
rule,  and  the  sugar  yields,  although  at  first  good,  are  soon  reduced 
after  harvesting  one  or  two  croos  and  become  less  than  those  obtained 
from  the  lower-lying  areas.  On  the  irrigated  plantations  the  new 
lands  which  have  been  added  to  the  cultivated  area  have  usually  been 
richer  than  those  under  cultivation  for  some  time,  and  such  expansion 
has  followed  the  opening  of  new  sources  of  water  supply  with  the 
advantages  of  improved  irrigation  facilities.  The  production  per 
acre  on  the  unirrigated  plantations  was  30.4  per  cent  higher  in  1903 
than  in  1895,  and  on  the  irrigated  plantations  a  gain  of  61.3  per  cent 
was  obtained  during  the  same  period.  The  gain  in  the  former  instance 
must  be  attributed  almost  entirely  to  improved  methods  of  cultivation 
and  fertilization  and  to  the  introduction  of  more  thrifty  varieties  of 
cane,  while  in  the  latter  case  a  greater  production  due  to  new  lands 
can  not  be  omitted  as  an  important  factor  alon^  with  the  gain  from 
progressive  methods  of  cane  farming.  A  considerable  part  of  this 
gain  on  the  irrigated  plantations  was  due  to  the  yields  of  tliree  planta- 
tions situated  in  a  favorable  locality  bordering  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The 
acreage  of  cane  harvested  from  these  plantations  in  1903  was  10,419 
and  the  sugar  yields  88,768  tons.  Omitting  these  plantations  from 
the  list  of  irrigated  estates  would  reduce  the  average  yield  per  acre  of 
irrigated  plantations  for  1903  from  12,377  pounds  to  10,844  pounds, 
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and  of  the  islands  as  a  whole  from  9,385  to  8,423  pounds.  Two  of 
these  plantations,  representing  49,993  tons  of  the  1903  crop,  oame  into 
existence  later  than  1895,  and  the  other  has  largely  extended  its  area 
since  that  year.  Increased  technical  skill  in  the  mill  and  sugarhouse, 
with  a  resulting  decrease  in  losses  of  manufacture,  has  also  added  to 
the  output  per  acre. 

While  the  foregoing  comparison  shows  a  remarkable  increase  between 
the  years  1895  and  1903,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  liigh-water 
mark  in  the  production  of  these  islands  has  been  reached:  the  crop  for 
1904  will  not  reach  more  than  380,000  tons,  while  that  of  the  follow- 
ing year  is  not  estimated  to  amount  even  to  that  figure. 

The  profit^  accruing  from  the  increased  yields  on  the  irrigated 
plantations  have  not  always  been  commensumte  with  the  increased 
production,  owing  to  the  large  cost  of  waterway  construction  and  of 
pumping.  The  cost  of  irrigation  inckulos  the  installation  of  pumps, 
construction  of  ditches  and  reservoirs,  tunneling,  and  the  labor  of 
applying  water  to  the  cane  furrows.  The  expense  incurred  in  the 
making  of  Hawaiian  irrigation  ditches  may  be  conceived  when  the 
obstacles  encountered  in  this  line  of  engineering  work  are  considered. 
The  head  works  of  the  Makaweli  ditch,  for  instance,  involve  i^9  tun- 
nels of  a  continuous  length  of  5  miles,  7  feet  wide  and  7  feet  high  exca- 
vated in  the  solid  rock  and  built  on  a  grade  of  8  feet  per  mile,  which 
will  give  a  daily  capacity  of  over  00,000,000  gallons  when  runtiing  4 
feet  deep  (repoi-t  of  M.  M.  O'Shaiighnessy).  As  regards  the  cost  of 
pumping  to  higher  elevation,  Mr.  0\Shaughnessy  states:  '^To  pump 
10,000,000  gallons  daily  against  a  head  of  300  feet  with  ordmary 
pumps  and  fuel  in  service  will  consume  15  tons  of  coal  daily,  which 
at  $8  per  ton^^  amounts  to  $120  for  daily  fuel  expenses.''  Another 
engineer  computes  the  average  cost  of  lifting  1,000,000  gallons  of 
water  1  foot,  with  coal  as  fuel,  to  be  as  follows: 

Operating;  expenses $0. 081 

Interest  6  per  cent 014 

Depreciation  3  per  cent 007 

.102 
With  fuel  oil  the  average  cost  is  reduced  as  follows: 

Operating  expenses |»0. 053 

Interest  6  per  cent 014 

Depreciation  3  per  cent 007 

.074 

About  5,000,000  gallons  are  used  per  acre  in  the  growing  of  a  crop 
and  this  quantity  is  pumped  to  a  maximum  height  of  550  feet. 

A  careful  test  conducted  at  the  experiment  station  of  the  Hawaiian 
Sugar  Planters' Association  in  Honolulu  showed  that  without  irrigation 
it  was  only  possible  to  obtain  1,600  pounds,  or  less  than  1  short  ton  of 
sugar  per  acre.  This  was  with  a  rainfall  of  32.5  inches  per  year.  The 
largest  of  the  irrigated  plantations  have  a  much  smaller  rainfall  than 
32.5  inches,  and  it  would  not  be  possi))le  to  harvest  even  the  small  acre 
output  indicated  by  the  unirrigated  cane  at  the  experiment  station.  A 
yield  of  1,600  pounds  of  sugar  to  the  acre  would  not  justify  the 
expense  of  growing,  harvesting,  and  milling  the  same,  and  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  were  the  sugar  lands  of  this  Territory  entirel}'  dependent 
upon  rainfall,  the  1903  crop  would  have  yielded  little  more  than 
177,529  tons  of  sugar. 
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INTRODUCTION   OF   NEW   VARIETIES. 

In  accordance  with  the  experience  of  planters  in  other  sugar-grow- 
ing countries,  those  of  Hawaii  have  been  obliged  to  maintain  the  yields 
in  many  localities  b}-  the  substitution  of  more  thrifty  and  hardier  canes 
than  the  old  standard  varieties.  The  attention  given  to  this  subject 
on  many  of  the  plantations  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  raise  the  acre 
output.  On  Hawaii,  the  Lahaina  cane  after  having  been  grown  for 
many  years  was  finally  succeeded  by  the  Rose  bamboo,  which  latter 
variety  is  now  making  way  for  a  more  vigorous  cane,  termed  Yellow 
Caledonia.  In  districts  subject  to  overcopious  rains  or  to  excessive 
drought,  and  where  Lahaina  and  Rose  bamboo  (in  less  measure)  would 
show  an  occasional  falling  off*  in  production,  under  such  adverse 
influences  Yellow  ('aledonia,  through  its  hardier  characteristics,  has 
maintained  a  favorable  yield  in  less-favored  seasons.  On  lands  which 
had  given  out  for  Lahaina  to  such  an  extent  that  the  cane  made  but  a 
meager  growth,  this  variety  has  yielded  a  profit  to  some  plantations 
that  would  otherwise  have  taken  off  their  crop  at  a  loss. 

The  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  maintains  at  considerable 
expense  an  experiment  station  in  Honolulu,  where  new  varieties  intro- 
duced from  foreign  sources  are  carefully  tested  as  to  their  productive 
value,  and  then  sent  to  the  various  plantations  for  trial  under  their 
conditions.  With  the  advent  of  serious  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases in  Hawaiian  cane  fields,  it  became  necessary  to  carefully  wat^h 
the  growth  of  these  canes  to  note  their  relative  immunity  from  disease 
and  their  ability  to  cope  with  the  serious  pests  of  the  islands. 

FERTILIZATION   AND   CULTIVATION. 

Probably  in  no  other  cane-growing  country  does  the  subject  of  fer- 
tilization receive  so  mu(*h  consideration  as  m  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
and  the  study  which  has  been  given  to  this  question  by  plantation 
managers  has  done  much  to  raise  the  sugar  yield  per  acre  throughout 
the  Territory.  Planters  here  have  adopteii  a  policy  different  from 
that  usually  in  vogue.  They  do  not  wait  to  fertilize  after  the  soil  is 
depleted  and  exhausted,  but  practice  the  plan  of  sustaining  the  food 
qualities  of  the  land  and  bettering  its  condition  by  the  extensive  use  of 
fertilizers  on  the  virgin  soil.  The  percentage  of  the  various  ingre- 
dients, as  well  as  the  forms  in  which  they  are  applied  in  mixed  fertili- 
zers, are  carefully  considered  with  regard  to  climate  and  soil  and, 
owing  to  the  diversity  of  Hawaiian  conditions,  fertilizer  formulas  show 
wide  variations  in  the  various  districts  of  the  group. 

The  average  quantity  of  mixed  fertilizer  applied  per  acre  for  the 
crop  of  1903  was  910  pounds,  the  average  formula  being  7.1  per  cent 
phosphoric  acid,  10.1  per  cent  potash,  and  6.1. per  cent  nitrogen.  The 
amount  of  mixed  fertilizer  applied  to  the  crop  of  1903  was  approxi- 
mately 41,000  tons.  The  amount  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and 
potash  used  was  as  follows: 

Tons. 

Nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizer 2, 501 

Phosphoric  acid  in  mixed  fertilizer 2,  911 

Potash  in  mixed  fertilizer 4, 141 
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About  6,000  tons  of  nitrate  of  soda  containing  approximately  900 
tons  of  nitrogen  were  also  used.  These  large  quantities  of  the  various 
fertilizing  ingredients  would  have  values  somewhat  as  follows: 

Nitrogen  in  mixed  fertilizer $750, 300 

Phosphoric  acid  in  mixed  fertilizer 232, 880 

Potash  in  mixed  fertilizer 393, 3ft5 

1,376,575 
Nitrogen  in  nitrate  of  soda 270, 000 

Total 1,646,575 

In  addition  to  nitrate  of  soda,  specially  lK)ught  fertilizers,  such  as  lime, 
ground  coral,  fish  scrap,  muriate  of  potash,  tankage,  and  a  mixture  of 
nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  were  applied.  The  value  of 
these  latter  materials,  together  with  the  cost  of  bagging,  mixing  of 
complete  fertilizers,  and  transportation  would  bring  the  total  amount 
expended  for  fertilizers  to  somewhat  over  $2,000,000.  Besides  these 
fertilizers,  which  were  bought,  large  quantities  of  stable  manure,  fur- 
nace ash,  molasses,  and  disintegrated  mud  press  cakes  were  used,  the 
exact  quantity  of  which  is  not  known. 

On  one  plantation,  as  a  result  of  careful  fertilization,  a  gain  of  100 
per  cent  in  sugar  was  obtained  over  unfertilized  land.  On  very  fer- 
tile soils,  which  respond  less  to  fertilization,  a  gain  of  20  per  cent  has 
been  reached  through  the  use  of  suitable  fertilizing  material. 

Almost  as  much  attention  has  been  given  to  cultivation  as  to  fertili- 
zation, and  owing  to  the  diversity  of  methods  little  can  be  said  on  the 
subject  in  a  brief  report  of  this  nature.  The  most  approved  patterns 
of  agricultural  implements  are  used,  and  specially  constructea  plows, 
harrows,  etc.,  have  been  adopted  in  some  instances  for  the  thorough 
preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  soil.  Steam  plows  are  used  on 
many  estates,  and  deep  plowing  with  moderate  subsoilingare  practiced 
where  the  depth  of  the  staple  will  permit.  In  the  rainy  districts  the 
cost  of  stripping;  i.  e.,  removing  tne  dried  leaves  from  the  cane  and 
keeping  down  weeds,  are  large  items  in  the  expense  of  cultivation. 

During  the  last  several  years  the  cane  fields  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
have  been  afflicted  with  a  serious  pest,  termed  the  leap  hopper  (Per- 
kinsiella  saccharicida),  which  on  many  estates  has  greatly  reduced  the 
yield  of  the  1004  crop.  Sint^c  getting  a  foothold  in  the  Territory  it 
has  been  noticed  on  seed  cane  arriving  from  Queensland  and  on  Chinese 
cane  imported  for  eating  purposes  by  the  Chinese  population.  It  very 
probably  was  received  originally  from  either  Queensland  or  China, 
where  it  is  not  known  as  a  pest,  owing  to  the  presence  of  natural  ene- 
mies which  keep  it  in  check,  or  limitations  exerted  on  its  reproductive 
capacit}^  through  climatic  causes.  An  inspection  of  all  plants  entering 
the  islands  is  now  rigidly  enforced,  and  much  labor  and  expense  have 
been  incurred  in  reducing  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  receiving 
insect  and  fungous  pests  from  foreign  sources.  The  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association  has  organized  an  efficient  entomological  bureau 
for  the  control  of  various  cane  pests,  and  it  is  expected  that  much  will 
be  accomplished  in  keeping  down  to  a  safer  limit  the  hopper,  borer,  and 
such  pests  as  have  in  the  past  proved  highly  injurious. 

The  prevailing  low  prices  of  sugar  and  high  cost  of  labor,  together 
with  the  serious  loss  annually  incurred  from  insect  and  fungous  depre- 
dations necessitate  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  plantation  mana- 
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gers  to  determine  sources  of  loss  in  the  mill  and  fields,  and  through 
technical  skill  in  the  one  instance  and  progressive  methods  of  farming 
in  the  other,  to  combat  the  tendency  toward  reduced  profit  which  has 
been  strongly  felt  from  year  to  year. 


THE  COFFEE  INDtJSTBY. 

By  Wm.  W.  Bruner. 

The  coflec  crop  of  11M)3  was  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  islands, 
and  exceeded  3,0()0,()0()  pounds.  The  total  value  of  all  coffee  exported 
to  the  United  States  ana  other  countries  for  the  vear  ending  June  30, 
1904,  was  $184,180;  for  1903  it  was  $230,800,  while  for  1902  it  was 
onlv  $126,044. 

While  coffee  is  grown  in  all  the  principal  islands  of  the  group,  95 
per  cent  of  it  is  produced  on  the  Island  of  Hawaii,  of  which  over 
2,000,000  pounds  or  80  per  cent  of  the  total  Hawaiian  production  is 
produced  m  the  district  of  Kona  (whence  the  name  Kona  coffee),  where 
It  may  be  stated  roughly  that  the  industry  furnishes  employment  to 
1,000  people. 

The  entire  area  y)lanted  to  coffee  and  now  producing  on  the  islands 
is  under  4,500  acres.  Much  of  the  planting  is  classed  as  wild  coffee; 
that  is,  the  trees  are  not  topped  and  are  cultivated  only  in  an  irregular 
manner.  These  trees  are  ciieaply  cared  for,  growing  somewhat  under 
shade  and  in  rocky  ground,  the  growth  of  weeds  is  small,  and  while 
the  crop  of  coffee  on  such  trees  is  no  more  than  700  or  800  pounds  per 
acre,  it  is  cheaply  picked,  for  it  ripens  almost  uniformly.  In  better 
soil  where  the  trees  are  topped,  overbearing  is  the  result,  to  the  very 
great  detriment  of  the  trees,  but  by  the  application  of  fertilizer  these 
trees  are  maintained  in  good  condition,  wnile  the  yield  of  coffee  per 
acre  is  more  than  double  that  from  the  untopped,  so-called  wild  trees. 

The  cost  of  production  in  Kona  is  about  7i  cents  per  pound,  and  the 
coffee  is  bringing  the  producer  about  10  cents  at  present.  The  cost  of 
production  in  Hamakua  is  probably  10  cents  ana  should  net  the  pro- 
ducer 12  cents,  as  the  Hamakua  bean  is  larger  and  more  sought  after  by 
the  coffee  roasters.  The  difference  in  the  cost  of  production  in  the 
tw^o  districts,  which  produce  the  bulk  of  the  crop,  is  due  chiefly  to  the 
difference  in  the  cost  of  picking,  for  in  Hamakua  coffee  does  not  ripen 
as  regularly  and  uniforml^^  as  it  does  in  Kona. 

The  price  of  coffee  has  been  very  low  for  the  past  seven  vears,  but 
the  year  1903  was  the  most  remarkable  in  its  history,  for  during  it 
prices  reached  their  lowest  basis  and  production  its  largest  maximum. 
While  the  Brazil  crop  has  very  materially  failed  from  the  enormous 
1901-2  crop  of  15,000,000  bags,  her  production  has  been  great  and 
there  has  oeen  an  oversupply  of  Brnzilian  coffee.  At  the  same  the 
production  of  mild  coffees,  in  which  class  all  coffee  except  Brazil  pro- 
duction is  included,  has  been  on  the  increase,  and  in  1903  was  over 
5,000,000  bags.  This  affected  the  sale  of  the  Hawaiian  coffees,  and 
will  no  doubt  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  sale  of  the  next  crop.  So, 
that  while  Brazilian  production  has  fallen  off,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to,  on  account  of  the  prohibitive  tax  against  planting  in  Sao  Paulo, 
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where  Santos  coffee  comes  from,  planting  is  not  likely  to  take  place 
there  for  four  years,  in  the  meanwhile  the  production  of  mild  grades 
has  increased  fVom  3,000,000  to  5,000,000  ba;fs.  But  it  can  saftly  be 
stated  that  the  world's  consumption  of  Brazilian  coffee  has  gone  aBead 
of  production  for  the  first  time  since  1891M900,  although  in  a  com- 
paratively small  way,  so  that  overproduction  in  Brazil,  which  was  the 
most  depressing  factor  in  the  coffee-producing  world,  has  ceased. 
Frost  in  1902  and  drought  in  1903  put  a  good  many  plantations  out  of 
bearing,  while  the  long  period  of  low  prices  causeH  nard  timers,  with- 
out any  new  planting,  and  thousands  of  the  laboring  class  are  leaving 
the  country.     It  is  said  that  over  20,000  left  last  year. 

The  United  States  is  the  largest  purchaser  of  coffee,  using  about  11 
pounds  per  capita,  importing  in  1903  $01,329,504:  worth,  of  an  average 
value  OT  6J  cents  per  pound.  Four-fifths  of  this  coffee  came  from 
Brazil  and  was  paid  for  mainly  in  cash,  for  the  total  imi)orts  from 
Brazil  for  the  vear  amounted  to  $09,000,<XK),  while  the  exports  from 
the  United  States  were  only  $10,000,000,  leaving  $59,000,000  to  be 
paid  in  cash. 

To  show  what  this  means  in  a  long  period,  during  the  years  1830- 
1903,  inclusive,  according  to  statistics  bv  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, the  imports  of  coffee  into  the  United  States  total  22,125,O00,0(M) 
pounds,  valued  at  $2,500,000,000,  import  price. 

The  Dingle}^  Bill  particularly  prescribes  the  remedy  by  which  the 
United  States  can  secure  a  muc"1i  larger  share  of  Brazil^s  trade,  in  that 
it  empowers  the  President,  when  in  his  judgment  countries  supplying 
the  United  States  with  coffee  discriminate  against  United  States  pro- 
ducts, with  authority  to  place  a  duty  on  the  coffee  imported  from  that 
country.  Brazil  trades  more  with  (Termany  than  with  the  United 
States,  because  the  Germans  are  there  on  the  ground,  and  while 
American  diplomac}'  has  been  active  to  bring  about  a  change,  not 
until  a  reprisal  by  tariff  duty  on  her  coffee  was  broached  has  Brazil 
been  inclined  to  act.  Minister  Bryan  has  recently  been  reported  to 
have  succeeded  in  effecting  satisfactory  reciprocity  arrangements. 

Great  quantities  of  the  lowest  grades  of  coffee  are  imported  regu- 
larly into  the  United  States,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  it  is  the 
dumping  ground  for  coffee-producing  countries.  If  you  question  any 
grower  of  prominence  where  he  markets  his  coffee,  he  will  answer  that 
he  ships  his  better  grades  to  Europe  and  his  poorer  ones  to  the  United 
States.     Anyone  wno  has  visited  a  Spanish  country  will  recall  with 

Eleasure  the  good  coffee  universally  found,  and  this  is  fairly  true  in 
[awaii,  and  there  are  people  who  liave  located  here  from  the  United 
States  who  say  that  they  never  liked  coffee  before  they  came  here,  and 
perhaps  they  never  were  able  to  get  what  could  be  classed  as  coffee 
where  they  formerly  lived.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  people  do  not  know  what  a  good  coffee  tastes  like.  This 
is  not  their  fault,  but  it  is  because  coffee  roasters  purchase  only  the 
cheapest  and  lowest  grades  to  be  had  and  use  such  great  quantitfes  of 
adulterants  and  coloring  compounds. 

The  coffee  planter  of  Hawaii  and  his  brother  in  Porto  Rico  have  an 
uphill  road  at  present,  because  they  have  not  only  to  compete  on 
uneven  terms  with  Central  American  and  other  producers  of  mild  cof- 
fees, who  produce  on  a  silver  and  sell  on  a  gold  oasis,  and  who  emploj' 
cheap  Indian  labor  under  the  mozo  system;  but  still  the  Hawaiian  anH 
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Porto  Rican  producers  have  two  things  in  their  favor:  First  and  fore- 
most is  the  quality  of  the  coflfee  they  produce,  while  the  second  thing 
in  their  favor  they  are  not  deriving  much  apparent  benefit  from  yet, 
is  the  fact  that  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  United  States;  but  they 
will  in  time  secure  the  advantages  which  this  connection  must  bring 
them.  Did  they  produce  a  poor  and  inferior  coffee  it  would  be 
diflferent. 

The  Commissary  Department  of  the  United  States  Army,  91  White- 
hall street,  New  York,  solicited  bids  on  91,000  ix)unds  of  coffee, 
receivable  January  26,  1904,  in  which  the  specifications  called  for 
green  coffee,  Rio  preferred,  to  be  well  cleaned  and  free  from  dirt  and 
stones.  Could  Porto  Rican  or  Hawaiian  coffee  compote  under  these 
specifications?  Not  nuich  was  desired  in  the  way  of  coffee,  it  simply 
had  to  be  free  from  dirt  and  stones.  The  Connnissary  Department  of 
the  Army  as  well  as  the  Navy  should  use  i^ood  coffee,  and  that  should 
be  at  least  in  part  either  Porto  Rican  or  Hawaiian. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  Commissary  Department  of  the  Arnw  in 
San  Francisco,  in  its  specifications  for  coffee  to  be  supplied  to  it,  con- 
tains a  joker  which  absolutely  precludes  the  use  of  Hawaiian  coffee. 
The  specifications  call  for  samples  of  various  coffees,  including  Ha- 
waiian, which  may  all  he  blended  except  the  sample  of  Hawaiian 
coffee  which  can  not  be  blended.  This  absolutely  prevents  the  use  of 
Hawaiian  coffee,  for  it  is  a  high-grade  coffee  and  certainly  can  not 
compete  with  similar  grades  of  other  coffees  which  have  the  privilege 
of  being  blended  with  cheaper  coffees.  This  is  rank  discrimination 
against  Hawaiian  coffee  by  an  important  Government  department;  in  . 
fact,  to  be  fair  to  the  Hawaiian  producer,  as  San  Francisco  is  the 
principal  market  for  his  coffee,  the  specifications  should  call  for  samples 
which  nmst  contain  not  less  than  50  per  cent  Hawaiian  coffee.  While 
there  has  been  in  Porto  Rico,  and  to  some  extent  here,  a  demand  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  help  the  coffee  producers  in  some  wa3% 
either  by  bounty  or  protection,  they  at  least  might  hope  to  secure  the 
support  of  the  Government  by  the  use  of  only  American  coffee  in  the 
Army  and  Nav^ \ 

The  Hawaiian  and  Porto  Rican  coffee  growers  are  injured  in  the 
market  which  belongs  to  them  by  reason  of  the  immense  amounts  of 
low-grade  coffees  imported.  The  competition  with  the  superior  grades 
they  can  and  should  stand.  P^liminate  the  poorer  grades  of  coffee  and 
triage,  and  prohibit  their  importation  by  an  act  similar  to  the  tea- 
inspection  act  of  1897,  and  the  American  consumer  will  get  good  cof- 
fee nolens  volens  and  do  the  most  possible  good  to  the  producer  of 
good  coffee  everywhere. 

The  Federal  tea-inspection  act,  of  March  2,  1S9T,  prohibits  the 
importation  of  tea  below  a  standard  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  of  '*  purity,  quality,  and  fitness  for  consumption."  On 
February  23  this  year  the  Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  constitutionality 
of  this  act.  Eight  times  had  it  been  assailed  in  the  courts.  The 
importance  of  this  decision  can  not  be  over  estimated.  It  nmst  be 
remembered  that  prior  to  1897  the  United  States  was  the  dunjl)ing 
ground  for  all  the  tea  tmsh  in  the  woi'ld.  As  a  result  consumption, 
which  was  li  pounds  in  1865,  fell  off  to  less  than  1  pound  per  capita, 
while  since  the  passage  of  the  tea-standard  act  the  use  of  tea  is  on  the 
increase,  and  last  year  was  1.30  per  pound  per  capita,  due  in  great 
part  to  the  fact  that  the  qualit}'  is  guaranteed  by  Federal  inspection. 
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In  connection  it  is  interesting  to  quote  from  the  secretary  of  the  Cey- 
lon Association,  London.     Air.  Leake  says : 

In  the  United  States  customs  authorities  refuse  to  admit  the  commonest  grades  of 
China  tea,  but  to  maintain  the  supply  of  cheap  teas  in  this  country  quantitie^f  of  rub- 
bish have  been  imported  here  after  naving  been  rejected  by  the  United  States  customs 
as  unfit  for  consumption. 

The  manner  of  adopting  the  tea  standards  is  through  a  hoard  of 
seven  members,  appointed  annually  by  the  Secretary  of  the  TreasuiT, 
each  of  whom  shall  be  an  expert  in  teas,  and  i-eceive  as  compensation 
the  sum  of  $50  per  annum  and  traveling  expenses,  etc.  It  is  an  honor 
to  serve  on  the  t)oard.  They  adopted  tnirteen  standaids  for  1903  and 
readopted  the  same  ones  this  year.  In  the  footsteps  of  this  act  there 
should  be  passed  another  which  shall  prescribe  the  qualities  and  grades 
of  coffee  tliat  shall  be  allowed  entrance  into  the  United  States,  and  it 
should  go  further  and  include  spices,  cocoa,  and  chicory. 

Pass  a  coffee-standard  act  on  the  lines  of  the  tea  act,  and  Hawaiian 
and  Porto  Rican  coffees  will  advance  from  3  to  5  cents  per  pound.  It 
would  strongly  advance  American  coffee  interests,  while  at  the  same 
time  it  would  protect  the  consumer  by  absolutely  preventing  the 
importation  of  the  lowest  gmdes  of  coffee. 

And  now  is  the  time  to  be  discriminating,  when  there  is  an  over- 
supply  of  coffee  and  prices  are  so  very  low. 

Hawaii  enjoys  some  advantages  bv  reason  of  her  shipping  connec- 
tions and  her  situation.  She  should  supply  more  coffee  tnan  she  does 
to  Japan,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  ana  Canada;  and  particular!}'  the 
last,  as  she  remits  her  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  coffee  imported  from  the 
country  of  production.  Greater  efforts  should  l)e  made  to  build  up 
the  coffee  trade  with  these  countries. 

If  the  price  of  coffee  Hawaii  produces  were  a  few  cents  higher,  with 
a  prospect  of  stability  in  price,  immense  areas  can  and  would  ))e 
planted  to  coffee,  as  the  industry,  while  now  in  some  localities  fairly 
profltable,.can  not  flourish  in  less-favored  sections  at  present  prices. 
The  industry  in  Hawaii,  though  small,  is  well  established,  and  the 
product  is  on  the  increase,  due  to  the  convictio!i  that  better  prices  are 
only  a  matter  of  time.  Great  advances  have  been  made  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  coffee  for  the  market,  Kach  year  has  shown  improvement 
in  the  milling  and  grading,  and  shipments  go  forward  much  more 
uniformly  in  quality  and  appearance,  so  that  it  can  confidently  be  pre- 
dicted that  Hawaiian  coffee  will  secure  for  itself  the  high  place  its 
quality  insures  it. 

Quality  and  not  price  will  attmct  the  American  consumer,  and 
when  convinced  that  he  is  getting  the  (|uality,  he  will  pay  the  price. 


THE  SISAL  INDUSTRY. 

By  the  Hawaiian  Fibre  Company. 

About  the  year  1893  the  commissioner  of  agriculture  and  forestry 
imported  some  20,000  sisal  plants  from  Florida.  The  favorable  results 
of  experimental  work  witn  them  developed  in  the  formation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Fibre  Company  (Limited).  This  company  leased  land  from 
the  Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Company,  situated  on  the  coral  plain 
between  Pearl  Lochs  and  the  Waianae  Mountains,  in  the  Ewa  district. 
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where  plants  were  set  out  on  a  commercial  basis.  The  barren,  thin 
soil  of  this  locality  has  been  shown  to  be  just  what  is  needed  for  sisal, 
and  comparative  tests  made  by  the  Tubbs  Cordage  Compan}-,  of  San 
Francisco,  have  proven  the  Hawaiian  sisal  to  be  superior  to  the  best 
Yucatan. 

When  first  started  the  Hawaiian  Fibre  Company  represented  an 
investment  of  about  $87,000,  but  later,  owing  to  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  the  superior  quality  of  the  fiber,  and  high  price  it  com- 
manded, the  company  increased  its  capitalization  to  $75,000. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  about  750  acres  of  land  in  sisal,  and  it 
is  expected  that  the  area  of  the  plantation  will  shortly  be  considerably 
increased,  if  not  doubled.  Sisal  is  of  slow  growth,  requiring  four 
years  before  the  first  crop  matures. 

The  possibilities  for  Hawaii  in  sisal  cultivation  are  shown  by  the 
number  of  plantations  started  on  the  various  islands.  The  most 
promising  localities  for  the  growth  of  sisal  have  )>een  found  to  be  the 
comparatively  barren,  dry  soils  of  the  leeward  coasts.  From  the 
nature  of  the  sisal  plant,  requiring  but  little  moisture  and  little  culti- 
vation, there  are  hundreds,  probably  thousands,  of  acres  of  land  with 
thin,  stony  soil,  not  suited  for  sugar  cane,  which  can  be  utilized  for 
sisal  cultivation.  One  of  the  largest  plantations  started  on  the  other 
islands  is  the  Knudsen  plantation  on  Kauai.  On  Molokai  and  Maui 
considerable  time  and  money  have  been  spent  in  the  introduction  and 
cultivation  of  sisal.  On  Hawaii,  plantiitions  have  been  started  in  the 
districts  of  Kona  and  Olaa,  where  the  industry  has  become  of  consid- 
able  importance. 

From  the  success  of  the  Hawaiian  Fibre  Company  and  the  condition 
9f  the  industry  on  the  other  islands,  it  is  safe  to  predict  that  the  future 
of  sisal  in  the  Territory  is  now  assured.  As  the  islands  have  such 
large  areas,  at  present  mostly  uncultivated,  where  the  soil  and  climate 
are  well  adapted  to  its  growth,  and  as  it  re(|uires  so  little  expenditure 
in  cultivation  and  cleanmg,  owing  to  the  superiority  of  the  fiber  over 
all  others,  except  perhaps  the  Manila  fiber,  and  the  greater  and  greater 
demand  for  binding  twine  and  cordage,  the  industr\"  will  be,  as  it  now 
is,  a  profitable  one,  and  the  time  is  anticipated  when  sisal  fiber  will 
be  one  of  the  staple  products  of  the  Territorv. 


THE  PINEAPPLE  INDUSTRY. 

By  James  D.  Dole. 

The  pineapples  raised  in  Hawaii  are  disposed  of  through  three  chan- 
nels: (1)  Local  sales  of  fresh  fruit;  {"2)  shipments  of  fresh  fruit  to  the 
coast;  (3)  as  canned  fruit. 

Taking  them  in  order: 

First.  The  sales  of  fruit  in  the  local  market  are  so  small  as  to  be  of 
little  importance.  Honolulu  and  the  sugar  plantations  furnish  an  out- 
let for  a  limited  quantity  of  pineapples  at  good  prices;  but  as  3,000  or 
4r,000  pines  per  week  will  at  any  tune  glut  the  local  market,  it  ma}"  be 
considered  of  little  commercial  importance. 

Second.  Shipments  of  fresh  pineapples  to  the  Pacific  coast  on  any 
largfe  scale  are  badly  hampered  by  the  irregular,  uncertain,  and  infre- 
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quent  sailings  of  steamers.  An  interval  of  ten  days  or  two  weeks 
between  sailings  of  freight  boat^  during  the  height  of  the  pineapple 
crop  causes  a  heavy  loss  to  any  grower  who  de{)ends  on  this  outlet  for 
his  crop.  Pineapples,  however,  are  shipped  during  the  season  on 
every  steamer  and  the  business  promises  to  grow.  The  system  recently 
started  by  a  local  concern  of  delivering  fresh  pineapples  prepaid  to 
any  address  on  the  coast  is  proving  successful  and  is  already  mcreasing 
the.  demand  for  the  Hawaiian  fruit. 

Third.  The  canned  pineapple  industry  has  been  developing  as  rapidly 
as  the  prevailing  scarcity  of  plants  would  allow.  Approxunately  265 
acres  have  been  planted  during  the  year — 15  acres  on  Hawaii,  15  on  Maui, 
and  235  on  Oahu — making  a  total  acreage  planted  of  about  415  acres. 
The  number  of  plants  now  set  out  in  the  Territory  is  approxinjately  as 
follows:  Maui,  300,000;  Hawaii,  350,000;  Oahu,  2,400,00(K  Two  can- 
neries have  been  erected  during  the  past  year,  one  by  the  Haiku  Fruit 
and  Packing  Company,  at  Haiku,  Maui,  and  one  by  VV.  W.  Bruner,  at 
Napoopoo,  Hawaii.  The  canneries  of  the  Pearl  Oit}^  Fruit  Company 
ana  the  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Company  on  Oahu  have  Ijeen  enlarged. 
The  output  of  canned  pineapples  in  liHl3  was  approximately  8,000 
cases,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  1904  pack  will  be  close  to  20,000 
cases. 

Pineapples  in  Hawaii  are  of  unusuall}^  good  quality  because  they  are 
grown  and  ripen  to  full  maturit}'  in  t^e  sunshine  before  they  are 
picked.  The  fruit  is  also  canned  on  the  spot,  practically  in  the  field, 
as  the  canning  factories  are  located  on  the  plantations.  Hawaiian 
pineapples  are  now  distributed  throughout  the  mainland  of  the  United 
htates. 


VANILLA. 

By  EnwAUi)  H.  Ki)Wari>h. 

Of  itself  the  most  valuable  of  what  may  be  termed  the  aerial  pani 
sites,  the  vanilla  vine  promises  to  give  to  the  tropical  islands  of  the 
United  States  a  new  source  of  revenue  and  an  added  importance  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  country.  For  half  a  century  at  various 
points  throughout  the  Hawaiian  archipelago  vanilla  plants  have  been 
grown,  more  as  a  matter  of  experiment  or  for  effect  tnan  in  an  attempt 
to  produce  a  profitable  crop.  The  plant  has  flourished  wherever  it 
was  given  attention,  and  to  the  efforts  of  Allen  Flerbert.  at  one  time 
commissioner  of  agriculture  under  the  Kingdom,  is  largely  due  the 
success  which  now  seems  about  to  crown  the  efforts  to  make  produc 
tive  this  new  industry. 

Tropical  in  its  nature,  thriving  best  upon  the  soft,  spongy  growths, 
it  w^as  but  natural  that  the  vanilla  plant  should  thrive  wonderfully  in 
our  protected  districts.  Experience  has  proven  that  nowhere  do  the 
conditions  necessarv  exist  in  greater  perfection  than  in  the  Kona  or 
southern  side  of  the  large  island  of  the  group,  Hawaii.  There  is 
found  a  rich  soil,  decomposed  lava,  with  an  average  of  80  to  100 
inches  of  rainfall,  and  the  growth  of  primitive  forest  to  furnish  the 
shelter  for  the  vines.  Although  an  aerial  plant,  the  vanilla  adapts  itself 
to  a  variety  of  soils.     For  instance,  where  a  fern  tree  has  found  foot- 
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hold  among  the  rocks  the  vanilla  will  make  its  home,  or  in  the  free 
soil  of  the  Aa  or  light  lava,  it  will  grow  as  luxuriantly.  The  vines 
require  support,  and  it  is  best  for  their  success  that  these  be  natural 
rather  than  artificial.  These  facts  make  possible  a  new  development 
among  the  deserted  coffee  plantations,  which  ceased  to  be  profit  pay- 
ing some  time  since.  The  tree  fern  and  ti  plant  both  offer  excellent 
natuml  supports  and  furnish  the  needed  sustenance  for  the  vines. 

The  great  difficulty  so  far  has  been  in  the  procuring  of  the  cuttings 
from  which  to  start  the  plantation.  Importations  have  been  made 
from  India  and  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Central  America,  but  a 
majority  of  these  plants  have  failed  to  adapt  themselves  to  the  climate. 
Some  few  have  lived  and  from  these  cuttings  were  made  within  the 
first  year,  so  that  the  original  vine  multiplies  itself  many  times.  In 
the  experience  of  the  pioneer  in  this  line  in  the  islands,  E.  H. 
Edwaras,  Vanilla  Park  estate,  Napoopoo,  more  than  20,000  cuttings 
were  imported  to  get  5,000  vinos;  or,  to  put  it  differently,  bringing 
in  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  start  a  20-acre  plantation  he  found 
himself  with  Imt  5  acres  growing. 

The  vine  grows  rapidly  and  bears  somewhat  profuselv  once  it  has 
made  its  home  in  its  new  surroundings.  In  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
which  is  absolutely  tropical  on  its  southern  slopes,  though  tempered 
by  trades  to  the  north,  vines  have  })een  known  to  bloom  within  ten 
months  after  planting,  but  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  a  crop  until  the 
second  year.  Once  planted,  with  the  ground  fairly  clean  around  the 
trees  used  as  natural  supporters,  the  cost  of  maintaining  the  planta- 
tion is  very  small.  Several  times  during  the  year  the  grass  and  weeds 
would  have  to  be  cut  from  about  the  vines,  but  other  than  that  the 
trimming  and  gathering  of  the  pods  furnish  light  work  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  a  family.  The  pods  picked  at  their  maturity  are  cured  by 
drying  under  cover,  but  this  is  light  work  and  the  process  would  be 
readih'  learned.  In  fact  it  is  probable  that  once  the  industiT  gets  a 
secure  foothold  central  curing  establishments  will  spring  up  in  the 
midst  of  any  producing  district. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  industry,  it  would  appear  that  nothing  more 
is  needed  than  that  production  be  prosecuted,  for  the  demand  seems 
almost  unlimited.  One  New  York  importer  has  asked  for  from  10,000 
to  20,000  pounds  a  year  of  high-class  product,  and  on  this  the  price 
mUvSt  vary  from  $4  to  $(S.50  per  pound.  Each  vine  will  produce  about 
25  full-sized  pods  per  year.  To  be  of  the  very  first  class  these  pods 
must  run  7  inches  m  length,  all  the  shorter  ones  classing  as  inferior 
grades.  As  it  takes  100  of  the  cured  pods  to  make  a  pound,  the  1,000 
vines  usually  planted  to  each  acre  would  therefore  mean  250  pounds  of 
cured  pods  to  each  acre  of  the  plantation.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  a 
vanillarie  of  5  acres  should  give  a  family  a  comfortable  income,  once 
the  vine  is  in  full  bearing.  The  use  of  frequent  cuttings  from  the 
growing  vines  makes  it  possible  to  renew  the  bearing  vine  and  keep 
the  plantation  in  constant  health,  so  that  in  the  absence  of  some  disease 
or  pest,  none  of  which  are  now  known,  the  productiveness  of  an  estate 
would  be  practically  interminable. 
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THE  IiIVS>STOCX:  INDT78TBY. 

By  Albert  F.  Judd. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  report  briefly  the  present  state  of  the 
live-stock  industry  in  Hawaii.  In  the  first  place  there  is  little  infor- 
mation available^  even  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of  the  Hawaiian 
Live  Stock  Breeders'  Association.  The  association  is  young.  An 
accurate  report  at  the  present  time  could  be  made  only  after  pei*sonal 
inspection  of  the  ranches  on  each  island.  The  second  difficulty  is 
caused  by  the  absence  of  any  history  of  the  industry,  although  cattle 
and  sheep  have  been  raised  here,  and  horses  also,  since  the  days  of 
Vancouver. 

RANGES. 

It  is  difficult  also  to  concisely  describe  the  mnches  themselves,  situ- 
ated as  they  are  on  the  eight  islands,  separated  by  rough  channels  from 
the  principal  market  in  Honolulu,  and  each  of  the  ranches  having  its 
own  peculiar  topographical  conditions.  While  the  ranches  on  the  low 
levels,  namelv,  below  2,oO()  feet  elevation,  have  many  characteristics 
in  common,  there  is  a  great  diti'erence  among  them,  due  to  whether  or 
not  they  are  on  the  windward  or  leeward  side  of  the  island,  the  rainfall 
on  the  leeward  side  being  much  less  than  on  the  windward.  Barren 
lava  flows  have  their  influence.  The  ranches  above  the  2,000  feet 
elevation  line  are  in  another  class,  all  of  them  practicall}'  being  on  the 
islands  of  Maui  and  Hawaii. 

O  R  ASSES. 

On  the  low-level  ranches  on  the  leeward  sides  the  grasses  in  the 
pastures  become  drv  in  the  hot  summer  months.  The  yjastures  at  this 
time  are  assisted,  however,  })y  the  beans  of  the  algeroha  tree.  As 
this  tree  spreads,  as  it  does  readily,  being  carried  in  the  dung  of 
animals,  the  fodder  problem  during  the  summer  is  lessened.  It  is  on 
the  leeward  sides  of  the  islands  that  this  tree  has  taken  its  greatest 
hold.  Apparently  it  has  begun  to  be  acclimatized  on  the  v/indward 
slopes,  although  it  has  as  yet  made  little  impression. 

After  the  winter  rains  these  pastures  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Their  lack  of  permanence,  however,  makes  their  present  condition 
undesirable. 

The  lack  of  distinct  seasons  and  regularit}'  in  rainfall  have  to  be  taken 
into  account  by  every  ranchman.  These  facts  complicate  for  him  the 
problem  of  having  his  herds  always  well  fed. 

There  are  a  number  of  indigenous  grasses  on  the  islands  which  are 
excellent  feed  and  are  of  great  value  for  fattening  purposes.  They 
are  mostly  grasses  that  can  not  stand  continuous  heavy  stocking,  and 
large  areas  of  dr\^  and  rock}'  country,  which  in  the  past  were  consid- 
ered the  best  fattening  lands,  are  nearlv  denuded  at  this  time.  Much 
has  been  done  by  fencing  off  such  places  and  giving  the  location  an 
entire  rest  for  a  period  of  time,  which  invariably  results  in  the  Hawaiian 
grasses  again  taking  hold. 

The  introduction  of  drv  range  grasses,  however,  will  do  nuich  for 
this  class  of  country.  Experiments  are  now  being  conducted  and  the 
importation  of  seed  is  steadily  going  on  in  the  different  estates  through- 
out the  Territory.     On  the  moister  upper  elevations  a  great  variety  of 
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the  best  grasses  in  foreign  countries  have  been  established  here  within 
the  past  few  years.  Among  the  grasses  which  are  doing  well  are  the 
perennial  rye  grass,  Kentucky  blue  grass,  redtop,  orchard  gi^ass,  Natal 
redtop,  Brorniis  inermis^  PaHpalum  dilatatum. 

The  introduction  of  new  grasses  has  had  much  to  do  with  the  increased 
carrying  capacity  of  the  various  ranges.  While  much  of  the  land  for- 
merly used  for  cattle  has  been  taken  for  sugar  plantations,  and  much 
more  destroyed,  so  far  as  immediate  use  is  concerned  by  lantana,  yet 
the  carrying  capacity  of  the  islands  to-day  is  far  greater  than  it  ever 
was  before.  Of  course  this  is  not  alone  accounted  for  by  a  greater 
diversity  of  good  feed,  but  is  largely  due  to  the  general  improvement 
of  the  ranges  in  consequence  of  intelligent  distribution  of  water,  better 
stock,  and  also  in  the  construction  of  paddocks,  which  allows  the  grazer 
to  regularly  rest  portions  of  his  ranch  whenever  so  desired,  and  min- 
imizes the  danger  from  overstocking  and  running  out  some  of  the  best 
grasses  growing  upon  the  land. 

This  question  of  fodder  in  the  pastures  is  now  mentioned  because  of 
its  intimate  relation  to  the  present  state  of  the  live-stock  industry. 

HOKSES. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  will  be  seen  that  horses  are  raised 
under  the  best  conditions  on  the  uplands,  where  the  mares  are  well 
fed  all  the  year  round.  The  hard  conditions  on  the  lowlands  are 
mainly  responsible  for  the  degenerate  kanaka  plug  and  I'ice-tield  plow 
horse. 

This  thought  leads  me  to  say  that  the  island  of  Hawaii  produces  a 
surplus  of  horses  of  the  broncho  t3^pe  superior  to  those  recently  pass- 
ing through  Honolulu  from  San  Francisco  to  Manila  on  the  U.  S.  army 
transport  Dix^  and  possessing  the  additional  advantage  of  not  needing 
to  be  acclimatized  for  use  in  the  Philippines,  and  also  of  being  2,000 
miles  nearer  Manila,  As  Hawaii  has  norses  to  sell,  it  surely  is  not 
out  of  place  to  call  the  above  matter  to  your  attention. 

CATTLK. 

The  cattle  industrv  has  not  reached  the  feeding  stage.  This  is  due 
to  the  absence  of  fodders,  which  can  be  grown  cheaply.  Experiments 
are  now  being  made  with  the  growing  of  corn  in  the  Kula  district  on 
the  island  of  Maui,  and  will  shortly  be  undertaken  on  Molokai.  It 
has  been  suggested  also  that  the  waste  from  the  sugar  mills,  together 
with  the  cane  tops  now  not  utilized,  might  be  available  also  for  this 
purpose.  All  the  cattle  and  sheep  slaughtered  on  the  islands  are  what 
would  be  called  '^ grass  fed." 

Different  ranges  are  adapted  to  different  breeds  of  cattle:  it  can  not 
be  said  that  any  one  breed  are  the  cattle  for  the  islands.  Without  any 
accurate  data,  I  should  say  that  the  Hereford  is  the  most  popular,  or, 
at  least,  should  be  in  most  locations.  There  has  been  a  large  intro- 
duction of  Herefords,  Shorthorn,  Angus,  Devons,  and  Holsteins. 

Up  to  within  ten  years  ago  veiy  little  was  done  in  the  introduction 
of  superior  stock.  Importations  were  made  before  this  time,  but  were 
small  in  number  and  at  long  intervals  of  time;  so  much  so  that  it  made 
no  decided  impression  upon  the  herds.  Within  recent  years,  however, 
the  grazers  have  seen  the  importance  of  introducing  new  blood  and 
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grading  up  their  stock.  Large  numbers  of  pure-blooded  stdck  are 
being  introduced  annuall}',  which  has  already  made  a  decided  improve- 
ment, and  within  a  few  3*ears  stock  on  most  ranches  should  compare 
favorably  with  those  of  other  countries. 

Every  herd  of  cattle  has  a  residuum  of  old  blood  in  it,  cattle 
descended  and  inbred  from  the  old  Spanish  cattle  landed  here  by 
Vancouver.  One  of  the  problems  for  the  ranchman  is  the  turning  of 
this  undesirable  part  of  his  herd  into  cash.  The  conformation  of  the 
stock,  with  its  slab  sides  and  long  legs,  is  such  that  even  when  in  good 
condition  much  of  the  weight  is  bone.  The  blood  is  hardy  but  matures 
late.  The  stock  is  wild  and  often  for  this  reason  is  badly  bruised 
while  going  to  market.  The  color  of  the  stock  is  often  yellow  or 
black  and  tan,  with  occasional)}''  a  brindle  hide.  The  market  in  Hono- 
lulu will  not  admit  of  the  sale  of  a  big  lot  of  this  stock  at  once,  so 
each  ranch  has  to  try  to  work  them  off,  often  to  the  neighboring  plan- 
tations or  local  market.  This  is  bein^  done  by  all  intelligent  ranch- 
men as  fast  as  possible.  It  is  upon  this  blood  that  most  of  the  herds 
are  built. 

The  8,242  head  of  cattle  slaughtered  in  Honolulu  between  July,  190Sy 
and  July,  1904,  averaged  445  pounds  per  head.  This  includes  cows  as 
well  as  steers.     Separate  statistics  arc  not  available. 

''Liver  Hukc"  is  still  a  scourge  in  certain  localities.  No  cure  is 
known  for  this  disease  among  the  ranchers.  ""Red  water '^  is  also 
prevalent  in  a  few  herds.  The  Territorial  laws  concerning  quamntine 
against  the  diseases  of  animals  appear  to  be  insufficient.  Until  this 
matter  is  taken  hold  of  by  the  r  ederal  Bureau  of  Animal  Industiy 
and  an  inspector  with  full  authorit}'  is  stationed  in  this  Territory  there 
is  a  constant  danger  that  diseiises  like  '^ Texas  fever'' and  ''rinder- 
pest" may  slip  in  and  decimate  our  herds. 

The  greatest  pest  on  the  ranches  is  the  horn  fly  introduced  some  six 
or  seven  years  ago  with  stock  from  the  mainland.  They  bother  cattle 
and  horses  day  and  night.  On  the  latter  they  often  cause  sores  on 
the  backs  even  of  brood  mares  which  have  never  been  handled.  An 
unsucessful  attempt  was  made  by  our  association  in  1902  to  import 
tumble  bugs  from  Mexico  to  combat  the  pest,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
Messrs.  Koebele  and  Perkins,  the  entomologists  who  are  now  in  the 
antipodes,  may  be  able  to  send  us  some  bug  or  insect  to  prey  on  the 
larvte  and  thus  brin^  relief  to  the  herds. 

At  the  present  time  the  Territory  supplies  all  the  heef  consumed 
locally.  As  methods  improve  there  is  a  probability  that  there  will  be 
an  overproduction  and  ne.w  markets  must  be  sought.  Possibly  they 
may  be  found  in  supplying  the  United  States  Army  transports  en  route 
to  Manila.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  one  or  two  severe  droughts 
such  as  we  have  had  in  the  past  will  probabl}''  stop  overproduction. 

Honolulu  is  the  chief  market  for  beef  and  mutton  in  the  Territory. 
Hawaii  has  but  three  harbors  in  which  the  steamers  of  the  interisland 
fleet  can  tie  up  to  the  wharf — Honolulu,  on  the  island  of  Oahu;  Hilo, 
on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  Kaunakakai,  on  the  island  of  Molokai. 

From  July  1,  1903,  to  July  1,  1904,  from  the  last-mentioned  port 
there  were  shipped  to  Honolulu  809  head  of  cattle,  none  from  Hilo, 
and  5,703  from  the  other  ports  on  the  islands  (the  Oahu-grown  cattle 
are  not  figured  in  this  account).  Every  one  of  these  5,703  head  had 
to  be  roped,  tied  to  a  ship's  boat,  towed  to  a  steamer,  and  hoisted 
aboard  before  making  the  trip  across  the  channels  to  Honolulu.     This 
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is  one  oi  the  diflSculties  of  the  live-stock  industry  in  Hawaii.  Anyone 
can  appreciate  the  fact  that  this  method  of  sending  to  market  can  not 
compare  with  sending  to  market  on  the  hoof  or  by  train.  It  is  doubt- 
ful, nowever,  whether  these  conditions  can  be  much  improved. 

DAIBYING. 

Outside  of  the  town  and  village  centers  dairying  is  carried  on  pri- 
marily for  the  advantage  which  is  derived  from  taming  and  handling 
the  young  stock.  Butter  is  made  on  most  ranches,  but,  considering 
the  number  of  cattle  carried  on  the  ranges,  to  a  ver^-  small  extent. 

WATER. 

Water  is  being  intelligently  developed  on  each  ranch,  and  the  mul- 
tiplication of  well-watered  paddocks  is  the  goal  toward  which  every 
ranch  is  working. 

It  is  realized  that  an  improvement  in  the  herd  and  greater  weights 
on  the  butcher's  account  sales  are  dependent  upon  the  carrying  out  of 
the  above  ideas. 

CENSUS. 

No  census  of  the  live-stock  industry  has  yet  been  taken  and  it  is 
difficult  to  make  estimates  of  value.  About  the  only  accurate  thing 
is  the  number  of  animals  slaughtered  in  Honolulu.  In  addition  to 
this  each  ranch  slaughters  localh^  or  sells  to  the  neighboring  sugar 

Elantations.     Without  trying  to  be  more  than  approximate,  I  estimate 
[awaii's   herd  as  follows:  Cattle,  140,000;  sheep,  95,000. 

SHEEP. 

Our  sheep  arc  inferior  in  blood  and  conformation  to  our  horses  and 
cattle.     Inbreeding,  disease,  and  ignorance  seem  to  have  caused  this 

f present  condition.  In  some  herds  the  morta^lity  among  the  lambs 
rom  lungworm,  etc.,  reaches  as  high  as  85  per  cent.  A  strong  effort 
is  now  being  made  to  do  away  with  these  evils  and  to  breed  a  dual- 
purpose  sheep  with  sufficient  stamina  for  all  local  conditions.  Few  of 
our  pastures  are  free  from  burrs,  mostly  from  introduced  species  of 
grasses  and  plants,  and  the  wool  suffers  in  consequence. 

The  herds  do  not  yield  enough  mutton  to  satisfy  local  consumption 
in  Honolulu,  but  in  a  few  seasons  they  will  be  able  to  do  so. 

GOATS. 

Goats  run  wild  in  manv  places  and  have  caused  and  are  now  caus- 
ing much  damage  to  the  forests  and  rocky  pastures.  They  are  not 
herded  for  profit,  as  far  as  I  know,  by  an}-  rancher  or  fanner. 

MULES. 

Mufes  are  being  raised  in  small  numbers.  Those  bred  from  the 
average  Hawaiian-bred  mare  are  too  small  for  harness,  but  make  good 
saddle  and  pack  animals.  Most  of  the  mules  used  upon  the  sugar 
plantations  lor  hauling  are  imported  from  the  mainlanci. 
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MINNIES. 

On  parts  of  Hawaii  jackasses  run  wild.  They  aro  used  as  beasts  of 
burden,  though  not  much  larger  than  a  ^ood-sized  sheep.  One  rancher 
is  experimenting  in  the  breeding  of  hinnies,  but  the  experiment  has 
not  yet  advancea  sufficiently  to  determine  its  succe^js. 

Progress  is  being  made  in  the  live-stock  industry,  and  as  better 
methcSs  become  more  general  and  more  intelligent  ideas  are  put  into 
operation  more  sati.sfactory  will  be  the  reports  made  upon  it. 


BAPID-TBANSIT  SEBVICE. 

By  C.  G.  Ballkntynb. 

Rapid  tnmsit  in  Honolulu  as  a  great  public  convenience  tells  its  own 
story  daily.  Handsome  and  comfortable  electric  cars,  upon  a  network 
of  routes,  are  well  filled  for  eighteen  hours  a  day.  Outlying  sei^tions 
of  the  cit}'.  including  some  of  its  most  picturesijue  environs,  formerly 
remote  and  expensive  of  access  from  the  business  center,  are  becoming 
convenient  for  home  sites  and  recreation  purposes  to  all  the  busy  inhab- 
itants. Points  of  interest,  capable  of  bemg  visited  within  the  shortest 
space  of  daylight  that  a  calling  ocean  liner  stays,  have  been  multiplied 
with  the  extension  of  the  electric-car  tracks.  The  burden  of  society 
is  eased  by  the  cheapness  and  celerity,  together  with  cleanliness,  with 
which  folks  are  now  whirled  to  and  fron)  evening  entertainments. 
Band  music  in  the  evenings  and  holida>^s  may  now  oe  enjoyed  by  the 
multitude,  however  far  from  their  homes  the  rendezvous,  without 
long  journeys  on  foot.  Parents  have  a  choice  of  schools  for  their 
children,  so  far  as  distance  is  concerned,  at  special  rates  of  fare,  which 
makes  this  expense  scarcely  appreciable  in  the  sum  total  of  the  family's 
educational  outlay. 

The  original  rolling  stock  equipment  of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit 
and  Land  Company  consisted  of  35  motor  cars  and  10  trailers.  This 
was  found  to  be  inadequate,  both  as  to  the  number  and  seating  capacity 
of  the  cars.  The  directors  have  therefore  ordered  additional  equip- 
ment to  consist  of  10  motor  cars  of  the  open  type,  having  a  seating 
capacity  of  56  persons  each.  They  have  also  decided  to  splice  some 
of  the  small  motor  cars  and  trailers,  thus  making  one  motor  car  of 
large  capacity.  In  the  month  of  May  last  oil  was  substituted  for  coal 
for  steam  generating  purposes,  with  good  results  as  to  economy,  effi- 
cienc}-,  and  cleanliness.  Mr.  C.  (x.  Ballentyne,  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, states  that  there  has  been  2.206  miles  of  new  single  track  laid 
since  June  30,  1903,  chiefly  in  bmnches  to  the  main  lines.  This  is 
exclusive  of  2,900  feet  of  turn-out  construction.  The  construction  of 
the  Beretania  street  section,  2.447  miles,  will  complete  the  S3\stem,  with 
the  exception  of  a  short  extension  of  the  King  street  line  to  the  pro- 
pose^  military  post  at  Kahauiki,  about  3,500  feet. 

The  entire  system  now  embraces  the  following:: 

^  ^  Mfle«. 

The  King  .street  line,  extending  from  Kalihi  to  Diamond  Head,  at  Waikiki. . .  7. 467 
The  Hotal  street  line,  extending  from  Liliha  and  Wyllie  streets,  to  Alexander 

and  King  streets 4.  81 1 

The  Fort  and  Nuuanu  streets  line,  extending  from  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works, 

on  Ala  Moana,  to  the  mausoleum,  on  Nuuanu  street 2.  206 
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Miles. 
The  Beretania  street  line,  operating  from  Fort  and  Allen  streets,  to  and  along 

Beretania  street,  to  Alexander  and  King  streets 2.562 

The  Alakea  street  line,  extending  from  Allen  street  to  Pauoa 1 .  240 

The  Manoa  Valley  line,  extending  from  Wilder  avenue  up  to  Manoa  Valley.  1.  745 
The  Waialae  road  line,  operating  from  Alexander  and  King  ntreets  to  Waialae.     2. 476 

The  South  street  branch 277 

The  River  street  section,  extending  from  Fort  street  along  Queen  street  to 

River  and  King  streets 411 

Total  mileage  operated 23. 195 

Number  of  cars  in  regular  service,  25. 

The  following  is  a  condensed  statement  showing  the  results  of  the 
car  operations  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  with  figures  for  the 
previous  year  for  comparison: 


Pa«8enger-car  mileaK^ 

Paseenger^i  carried 

jGrosH  earnings 

.Operating  uxpenses 

Net  earnings 

Fixed  ehargcH,  including  intereston  bonds,  Uixes,  etc.. 

Net  income 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  to  earnings 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  to 

earnings 

.Capital  stock  outstanding 

Iponded  debt 


Year  ending  June  30— 


1904. 


1,374,460.20 

0,528.391 

»318,706.8U  I 

8178,643.63 

8140,063.17 

»47,5(M.15 

892,559.02 

56.05 

85.09 
81,140,000.00 
8(>10,000.00  , 


1903. 


968,886 

4,799.933 

8235,912.13 

8128,590.85 

8107,321.28 

832, 563. 50 

874, 757. 78 

54.50 

68.30 

81.000,000.00 

8425,000.00 


Increase. 


4a5, 574. 20 
1,72«,45S 
$82, 794. 67 
850, 052.  78 
832,741.89 
814,940.65 
817,801.24 
1.55- 

16.79 
8140,000.00 
8185, 000. 00 


Note.— From  the  operation  of  horse-car  lines  (July  1  to  December  23,  1903),  the  earnings  were 
813,288.51  and  operating  expenses  819,637.32.    These  llgures  are  not  inchided  in  the  above  statement 

During  the  year  the  company  acquired  the  property  and  franchises 
of  the  Hawaiian  Tramways  Company's  horse-car  system,  embracing 
about  12i  miles  of  track,  36-inch  gauge,  and  dismantled  the  same  in  its 
entirety.  Certain  streets  occupied  by  this  company  had  already  been 
occupied  by  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company,  and  of 
the  remaining  streets  cov^ered  by  the  horse-car  franchises  tte  Rapid 
Transit  Company  has  constructed  its  tracks  on  Beretania  street, 
Nuuanu  street,  part  of  Fort  street,  Alakea  street,  and  River  street. 

The  follow^ing  exhibit  shows  the  results  of  the  rapid-transit  system, 
by  months,  during  the  last  calendar  year: 


Month. 


January . . . 
February . . 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September. 

October 

November . 
December . 


Net 
earnings. 


ToU\\ ;  1,183,079.72  , 

Income  from  other  sources 


Net  income  after  deducting  operating  expenses 
Fixed  charges,  bond  interest,  taxes,  insurance,  etc 

Net  income  over  all  charges 90, 192. 95 
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Month. 


January...^.. 

Febniary 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

AUgU8t 

September  . . . 

October 

November  ... 
December 

Average 


Per  cent 
expensed 
to  income. 


Miles  in 
operation. 


54.69  ; 

12.069 

59.09 

14.200 

58.46 

14.200 

56.18 

14.200 

52.79 

14.200 

60.28 

14.72S 

53.38  ; 

15.955 

54.59  i 

16.642 

50.61 

16.840 

50  19  : 

18.090 

55. 15 

18.867 

51.49 

19.594 

53.64  ; 

15. 799 

SAFE(iUAKDS   FOli   THE   PUBLIC. 

The  company's  f ranchi.^o,  act  ()8,  session  laws  of  1898.  rej^ulates  the 
lapitalization  and  the  per  cent  of  dividend  which  may  be  paid  to  stock- 
holders, and  safegiiaras  the  public  against  excessive  charges.  Section 
37  limits  the  amount  of  the  capital  stock  to  ^'  the  actual  cost  of  the  prop- 
erty of  the  railway,  and  not  over  25  per  cent  of  such  cost  in  adaition 
thereto.'' 

Section  17  provides:  (1)  For  ''the  expense  of  operating,  repairs, 
renewals,  extensions,  intci^est,  and  every  other  cost  and  charge  prop- 
erly or  necessarilv  connected  with  the  maintenance  and  operation  of 
the  said  railway;'^  (2)  ''' dividends  may  be  paid  to  stockholders  not  to 
exceed  8  per  cent  on  the  par  value  of  the  stock  issued;''  (8)  '*a  sink- 
ing fund  (computed  at  5  per  cent)  may  be  created  for  the  redemption 
of  any  bond  which  may  l)e  issued  or  other  record  debt,  and  the  capital 
at  the  expiration  of  the  franchise;"  and  (4)  ^'the  excess  of  income 
(over  and  above  the  amount  necessary  for  the  foregoing  purposes) 
shall  be  divided  equally  between  the  government  of  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii  and  the  stockholders  of  the  said  corporation.'' 

Section  9  regulates  the  "rates  of  fare,"  and  provides  that  ''any 
person  riding  upon  the  cars  of  said  railwa}'  shall  be  liable  to  pay  for 
such  transportation  the  following  rates:  '  For  a  continuous  ride  between 
Diamond  Head  and  Moanalua  (upward  of  8  miles)  or  makai  (inland) 
of  a  line  drawn  parallel  to  the  seacoast  and  1^  miles  distant  therefrom, 
not  to  exceed  5  cents:  Provided^  That  school  children  under  17  years 
of  age,  in  going  to  and  from  school,  shall  not  be  required  to  pay  over 
half  fares,  for  which  purpose  tickets  shall  be  issued.'" 

Subsection  3  provides  for  the  issue  of  transfers  "from  one  car  to 
another  upon  a  connecting  line." 

Subsection  4  provides  that  the  company  ".shall  make  reasonable  and 
just  regulations,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the  governor,  regard- 
ing the  maintenance  and  operation  of  said  milway." 

Policemen,  firemen,  and  letter  carriers,  when  on  duty  and  in  uniform, 
are  carried  free. 


COMMERCE  AND  NAVIGATIOxN. 


THE  COMMERCE  OF  HAWAII. 

By  E.  R.  Stackakle. 

The  first  taritf  act  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  entitled  ''An  act  for 
the  regulation  of  taxes,  duty,  and  government  property,''  was  approved 
May  11,  1842,  and  took  effect  January  1,  1843.  Section  7  of  this  act 
react  as  follows; 

It  is  furthermore  enacted  that  Iroin  and  after  the  first  day  of  January  in  the  year 
1843  there  Hhall  be  an  ad  valorenn  duty  of  3  per  cent  laid  on  all  goods,  wares,  and 
merchandise  and  on  every  article  of  trade  imported  to  these  Hawaiin  Islands  from 
foreign  nations.  None  of  the  above  articles  shall  be  landed  on  these  shores  until  the 
duty  be  paid  or  bonds  for  payment  be  given  and  the  harbor  master  has  given  his 
consent,  and  he  will  not  give  his  cons-ent  unless  the  owner  of  the  property  conforms 
to  the  above  requiremente. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  know  that  the  first  shipment  of  merchandise 
into  Hawaii  paying  duty  was  brought  by  an  American  vessel,  the  Va?i' 
coitver^  from  the  Columbia  River,  consigned  to  a  Mr.  G.  T.  Allen, 
agent  for  the  Hudson  Bay  Company,  the  entry  for  which  was  made  on 
January  6,  1843,  bv  Capt.  A.  Duncan,  and  consisted  of  695  barrels  of 
Columbia  River  salmon,  valued  at  $4,170,  and  160  planks  4  inches  by 
12  feet,  valued  at  $307.20,  on  the  total  amount  of  wliich  an  ad  valorem 
duty  of  3  per  cent,  or  $134.32,  was  collected. 

1  if  ty -three  years  prior  to  the  establishment  of  a  custom-house  in  the 
Kingdom  of  liawaii  the  first  taritf  act  of  the  United  States  was  passed, 
entitled  "An  act  for  laying  a  duty  on  goods,  wares,  and  merchandise 
imported  into  the  United  States,'' which  was  approved  on  July  4, 1789, 
ana  went  into  effect  August  1  of  the  same  year. 

Mr.  James  Madison  introduced  the  subject  of  the  tariff'  and  the  bill 
above  referred  to  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  8th  da}^  of 
April,  1789.  Part  of  his  speech  on  that  occasion  is  even  of  interest 
now,  as  the  collection  of  revenue  by  this  means  has  met  with  universal 
approval.     Mr.  Madison  said: 

I  take  the  liberty,  IMr.  Chairman,  at  this  early  stage  of  the  business,  to  introduce 
to  the  committee  a  subject  which  appears  to  me  to  be  of  greatest  magnitude;  a  sub- 
ject, sir,  that  reouires  our  first  attention  and  our  united  exertions.  The  deficiency 
m  our  Treasury  nas  been  too  notorious  to  make  it  necessary  for  me  to  animadvert 
upon  that  subject.  I^t  us  content  ourselves  with  endeavoring  to  remedy  that  evil. 
To  do  this  a  national  revenue  must  be  obtained ;  but  the  system  must  be  such  a  one 
that,  while  it  secures  the  object  of  revenue,  it  shall  not  be*  oppressive  to  our  constit- 
uents. Happy  it  is  for  us  that  such  a  system  is  within  our  power,  for  I  apprehend 
that  both  these  objects  may  be  obtained  from  an  impost  on  articles  imported  into 
the  United  States. 
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The  present  tariff  of  the  United  States,  approved  July  24,  1897, 
(known  as  the  Dingley  bill)  took  full  effect  in  this  Territory  on  June 
14, 1900,  and  the  Federal  custom-house  was  established  on  the  premises 
formerly  used  for  customs  purposes  under  the  Republic  of  Hawaii. 
(See  sec.  88,  act  of  April  30,  1900.) 

The  revenue  collected  through  customs  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
is  large  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  communities,  and  is  all  the 
more  striking  because  it  is  taken  from  within  a  limited  area  and  a 
population  or  but  about  155,000,  while  the  revenue  from  customs  in 
other  ports  is  taken  from  a  large  population  tributary  to  them. 

The  customs  collections  in  Hawaii  from  June  14,  1900,  to  June  30, 
1904,  have  been  as  follows: 

1900  (June  14  to  30) $45,523,99 

1901 1,219, 3:^.79 

1902 1,327,798.37 

1903 1,193,677.83 

1904 1,229,492.15 

Total 5,015,831.13 

In  1903  the  following  customs  districts  in  the  United  States  collected 
over  $1,000,000: 

1 .  New  York  . . .  .* $182,  774,  816. 67 

2.  BoHton 24,030,360.53 

3.  Philadelphia 22, 973, 897. 43 

4.  Chicago 9,751,644.72 

5.  New  Orleans 8, 670, 586. 07 

6.  San  Franci8(;o 7, 850,  705.  36 

7.  Baltimore 5,417,360.70 

8.  St.  I^>ui8 2, 035, 054. 62 

9.  Tampa 1,301,986.36 

10.  Detroit 1,272,556.58 

11.  Hawaii 1,193,677.83 

12.  Newport  News 1, 120, 468.  76 

13.  Cincinnati 1,10*5,010.09 

14.  Cuyahoga  (Cleveland ) 1 ,  088,  (K)9. 32 

15.  Vermont 1 ,  a*)  1 ,  245.  99 

16.  Paget  Sound 1, 027,  774.  04 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  Hawaii  was  eleventh  on  the  list, 
collecting  more  than  such  large  places  as  Newport  News,  Cincinnati, 
Cleveland,  and  the  entire  Puget  Sound  region. 

Since  1897,  the  3^ear  before  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  of 
annexation,  approved  Julv  7,  1898,  the  exports  from  this  Territory  to 
tlie  United  States  have  practically  doubled,  increasing  from  $13,f)87,799 
to  $25,157,255  in  190J-. 

Turning  to  the  import  side,  the  figures  show  an  even  larger  growth. 
The  imports  from  the  United  States  grew  from  $4,690,075  in  1897  to 
$11,987,050  in  1904.  These  latter  figures,  however,  are  not  for  the 
banner  year.  Following  annexation,  the  commerce  of  Hawaii  was 
stimulated  by  the  influx  of  new  capital,  and  in  1901  there  was  imported 
from  the  United  States  over  $22,000,000  worth  of  goods,  while  the 
banner  year  for  exports  was  1903,  in  which  the  value  exceeded 
$2(>,i)00,b00.  This  falling  off  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  depression 
that  has  existed  here  of  late. 
7510—04 ^9 
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Total  valtie  of  all  articles  imported  from  foreign  countries  and  exported  from  the  District 
of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30^  1904- 


Countries. 


Import**. 


United  States f  1 1 ,  987, 050 


Great  Britain  . 
BritiMb  colonies . 

Germany 

HoHRkong  

Japan 

Chile 

France 

Other  countries . 


622,465 
904.772 
347,359 
189,101 
1,205.^55  ' 
506,955  I. 
8,778  , 
13,156  i 


Exports. 


§25,157,255 

492 

2:J,  120 

558 

14,027 

5,090 

i8 

4,315 


Total I      15,784,691 


25.204,875 


Shipments  received  from  the  United  States $11,987,060 

Imports  from  foreign  countries 3, 797, 641 

Total 15,784,691 

A  remarkable  exiiibit  is  made  b}^  comparing  the  trade  growth  per 
capita  of  population  in  Hawaii,  which  show^s  an  increase  from  $181  up 
to  $247,  under  annexation,  for  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
country — a  total  per  capita  of  trade  that  is  more  than  eight  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  trade  per  capita  for  the  entire  United  States. 
Thus: 

If(nrair.H  ]>er  capha  of  iradf. 


Fiscal  year. 

1 
Iniiwrts. 

S3:j.50 
42.20  1 
6(>.  40  1 
90.00  ! 

E.xports. 

$97.77 
122.  76 
127. 36 
i:w.  05 
ISO.  U2 
ir»4.86 
174. 95 
161.37 

Total. 

1897 

SI  31. 27 

1898 

164.9(5 

1899 

193.82 

1900 

228. 05 

1901                                       .                 

1902 

1908 

72.27  ! 
105.23 

247. 22 

1904 

273. 26 

1903,  per  capita  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 

30.43 

1 

The  principal  sources  from  which  foreign  goods  were  received  in 
1903  were:  Japan,  $910,()86,  mostly  saki,  rice,  and  other  provisions; 
British  East  indies,  $i37,9t)7,  mostly  jute  bags;  Germany,  $482,498, 
miscellaneous  merchandise;  Australia,  $382,494,  almost  entirely  coal; 
Chile,  $271,173,  nitrates;  United  Kingdom,  $259,811,  miscellaneous 
merchandise;  Hongkong,  $197,083,  Chinese  provisions  and  other 
goods. 

Thus  there  remained  only  $100,000  worth  of  goods  supplied  by  all 
other  foreign  countries. 

Hawaii's  staple  product  for  export  is,  of  course,  sugar,  and  its  out- 
put has  more  than  doubled  in  quantity  and  in  value  within  the  past 
eight  years.  As  this  is  the  principal  commodity  that  atfects  the  pros- 
perit}'  of  the  Territory,  its  importance  will  be  realized  from  the  follow- 
ing exhibit: 
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QiMntity  and  txtlue  of  gugar  exported. 


Year  ending  June  30— 


Pounds. 


1896 3ft2.175.2fi9 

1897 431.196,980 

1898 499.766,798 

1899 462, '299, 880 

1900 504.713.106 

1901 690,877,934 

1902 ?20. 553. 357 

1908 774.825,420 

1904 736,491.992 


Value. 

Price  per 
pound. 

Cattt, 

fll.336.796 

8.22 

13.164.379 

8,05 

16.660,109 

3.88 

17.287.683 

8.72 

20.392.160 

4.05 

27.093.863 

8.92 

24,147,884 

3.85 

25.665.788 

3.31 

24.359.885 

8.80 

All  of  this  .sugar  is  sold  in  New  York  or  San  Francisco,  and  it  affords 
carg'oes  for  American  steamers  and  saiiinor  vessels  amounting  to  almost 
400,000  short  tons,  besides  the  smaller  shipments  of  cotFee,  sisal,  fruits, 
hides,  etc.,  which  are  shown  in  the  following  table,  as  taken  from 
official  records  of  the  custom-hou.se: 

Total  value  of  domeatir  products  shipped  to  the  IhiHed  States  and  exported  to  foreign  conn- 
tries  during  the  fiscal  near  ending  June  SO,  1904, 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Suga  r.  raw 

736.491.992 

1,4K1,9<'>8 

40,2<5l 

Conec,  raw 

Rice 

Fruits 

Honey 

Value. 


f24, 


Hides 
Wool,  raw 
other 


970.381 
169,938 


359,385 

184.180 
1,629 

128.624 
17,947 
74,331 
22.406 

384,047 


Total '    •25.172.549 


Domestic  products  shipped  to  the  Uniied  States  for  the  gear  ending  June  SO,  1904. 


Articles. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Sugar,  raw 

Coffee,  raw 

Rice 

Fruit 

Honev 

Hides 

Wool,  raw 

other  

Total 


736.491,992 

1,372.249 

39,911 

524,  3;j9.  385 

169.172 

1.610 

127. 7'25 

14,:}46 

970, 381 
169.938 

74.331 
3<>4,558 
22, 406 

25,133,538 

Domestic  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  the  year  ending  June  SO,  1904. 


Articles. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Coffee,  raw 

Pound  it. 

109,719 

350 

$15,008 
19 

Rice 

Fruits 

899 

Honev  

3,601 

Other -     -- -        --- -- 

19,489 

Total 

39,016 
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It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  Hawaii's  exports  to  foreign 
countries  are  practicalljr  nil,  and  that  almost  the  entire  exportable 
commodities  from  these  islands  go  to  the  mainland. 

Exports  for  the  year  eruling  June  30 ^  J 904. 

Domestic  merchandise  to  foreign  countries $39, 016 

Domestic  merchandise  to  United  States 25, 157, 255 

Foreign  merchandise  to  foreign  countries 8, 604 

Foreign  merchandise  to  United  States 23, 722 

Total 25,228,597 

Total  specie  exported  to  United  States  and  foreign  countries 285, 493 

Last  year  there  were  488  vessels  of  933,847  tons  that  entered 
Hawaiian  ports,  and  497  vessels  of  930,627  tons  that  cleared  for  main- 
land and  foreign  ports.  Of  these  there  were  377  American  vessels  of 
667,350  tons  entered  and  387  American  vessels  of  672,539  tons  that 
cleared.  This  indicates  that  more  than  70  per  cent  of  the  total  com- 
merce of  Hawaii  with  the  mainland  and  all  foreign  ports  is  conducted 
under  the  American  flag,  as  follows: 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vessels.  | Tonnage. 

377       fl67,350 
111       266,497 

Vessels. 

387 
110 

Tonnage. 

American 

672,589 
2W,08« 

Foreign 

Total 

488  i    933,847 

I 

497 

936,627 

But  there  are  many  foreign  steamers  calling  here  that  carry  no 
freight  to  or  from  the  mainland,  hence  the  proportion  of  trade  carried 
by  American  vessels  is  even  larger  than  the  foregoing  figures  would  indi- 
cate, and  can  better  be  shown  by  giving  the  values  of  the. merchandise 
received  and  exported  bv  vessels  of  different  nationalities.  This  gives 
a  total  of  $26,597,353  to  American  vessels  out  of  a  total  of  $29,002,516, 
or  90  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

Value  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  Terr  dor  u  of  Hawaii  f(yr  the  year  ending  June 

30,  1904. 


Nationality. 


Imports. 


American i  Si ,  414, 940 

British 1,474,521 


French. 

Qerman 

Italian 

Norwegian . 
other 


25, 75: 

284,606 

15, 402 

15,173  I 

567, 242 


Total I    3, 797, 641 


Exports. 


S25,182,413 
15,817 


6,645 


25,204,875 
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Toted  number  of  vessels  entering  and  dearing  in  the  district  of  Hawaii  during  the  fiscal 

year  ending  June  SOf  1904* 


CoastwUe. 

a 

Foreign. 

Ports. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Number. 

Ton§. 

Number. ' 

Tons. 

Number. ' 

Tons. 

Nui 

Dber. 

Tons. 

Honolulu 

235 
33 
9 
2 
17 

469,959 

41.530 

8.099 

1.012 

5.560 

290  j 
40 
23 
20  ; 

18 

524.966 
50.  M2 
19.369 
18,076 
5,850 

176 
3 
12 

391.351 
3.547 
12.157 

105 

316,680 

HUo 

Kahului 

Koloe 

.... 

1 

9H 

Mahukona 

1 

642 

Total 

296  j    526, 150 

391  1 

619,108 

192 

407.697 

106  j 

317.524 

oThe  figrures  under  the  title  "coastwise  "  refer  to  American  vessels  doing  business  between  Hawai- 
ian and  mainland  ports,  but  do  not  include  vessels  engaged  in  the  trafHc  among  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Total  number  of  vessels  entenng  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Hanxiii. 


Entere<l. 

Cleared. 

Number.  jTonnage. 

Number.  Tonnage. 

Coastwise^ 

296 
192 

52(i,  150 
407, 697 

391  !     619.103 

Foreign 

106  1      317.524 

Total  

«8 

933,847 

497  1      936,627 

aThe  figures  under  the  title  of  "coastwise"  refer  to  American  vesselw  doing  buniness  between 
Hawaiian  and  mainland  ports,  but  do  not  include  veswelK  engaged  in  traffic  among  the  Hawaiian 
Islands. 

Statement  of  vessels  entering  and  clearina  in  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 

June  SO,  1904. 


Nationality. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Vepsels. 

877 
74 
19 
6 

3 
3 
4 

Tonnage. 

667,  a50 
174,622 
6i\487 
8,680 
4. 18«) 
4. 150 
3,680 
5,092 

Vessels. 

Tonnage. 

American 

387 
75 
18 
5 
2 
3 
3 
3 
1 

672. 5S9 

British 

177,668 

Japanese    .        

62,027 

German  

6.885 

French 

4.186 

Italian        .         

4.150 

Norwegian 

3,680 

Chilean 

3,886 

Swedish               ....             

1,711 

Total 

488 

933,847 

497 

986. 627 

STEAMSHIP  COMMTJNICATIOK. 


By  J.  G.  ROTHWELL. 


There  are  a  number  of  first-clas8  steamern  running  between  Honolulu 
and  San  Francisco,  but  only  one  of  them  makes  its  terminus  at  this 
port,  the  others  merely  touching  here  while  en  route  to  the  Orient  or 
Australia.  The  Pacific  Mail  Line  now  has  the  Korea^  Siheria^  Mon- 
golia^  and  Doric^  with  the  Manchuria  coming.  The  Toyo  Risen 
Kaisha  Line  withdrew  its  steamers  owing  to  the  war  between  Japan 
and  Russia,  but  one  of  its  boats  has  now  been  replaced  on  the  line. 
This  is  a  service  to  Hawaii  only  to  the  extent  that  the  Japanese 
steamers  carr}^  mails. 
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The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  has  the  Alameda^  Sien*a,  Smiomay 
and  Vtntii7'a  calling  here,  the  last  three  named  going  on  to  IS^moa  and 
Australia.  Practically,  then,  there  is  only  one  j^teamer,  the  Alaviedn^ 
that  is  employed  in  regular  service  between  Honolulu  and  San 
Francisco. 

Transportation  charges  are  at  present,  by  steamer,  $75  first  class 
either  way,  or  $135  for  the  round  trip;  second  class,  $50;  sailing-vessel 
rate,  $40.  The  rate  is  the  same  to  San  Francisco  whether  tne  pas- 
senger travel  direct  by  American  steamer  or  b}^  British  steamer  to 
Vancouver  and  thence  to  destination  by  rail.  The  same  is  true  if  the 
passenger  for  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  go  direct  by  British 
steamer,  or  through  San  Francisco  and  by  rail  to  the  North.  For 
twelve  months  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  securing  reductions 
of  fares,  but  without  avail. 

In  adaition  to  the  passenger  lines  mentioned,  the  Hawaiian-American 
Line  sends  f  reiglit  steamers  around  the  Horn  between  Honolulu  and 
New  York,  and  has  one  vessel  in  the  trade  between  this  city  and  San 
Francisco.  The  various  lines  of  sailing  packets  between  this  port  and 
San  Francisco  and  New  York  employ  some  20  vessels,  and  a  large 
number  of  deep-water  ships  are  called  for  each  year  in  addition. 

The  operation  of  the  coasting  laws,  under  existing  conditions,  has 
diverted  travelers  from  these  islands,  and  is  building  up  travel  in  and 
across  the  Pacific  by  other  routes.  The  chamber  of  conmierce  in  this 
connection  adopted  the  following  resolution  on  December  8,  1903,  as 
its  sense: 

Whereas,  the  operation  of  the  United  States  navigation  laws  prevents  the  carrying 
of  passengers  between  the  Pacific;  coast  portw  of  the  United  States  mainland  and 
Honolulu  in  other  than  American  vessels,  thereby  seriously  inconveniencing  the 
business  public  and  discouraging  intending  tourists  from  visiting  this  Territory; 

Whereas,  the  coasting  laws  of  the  United  States  are  applied  in  a  manner  not  con- 
templated by  their  framers;  in  fact,  noncontiguous  tt^rritory  until  now  has  never  been 
included  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas,  travel  to  and  from  this  port  is  hampered  by  the  fact  that  only  seven 
American  steamships  are  now  in  the  passenger  trade  between  Honolulu  and  the 
mainland,  while  an  equal  number  of  foreign  steamers,  carrying  the  United  States 
mail,  ply  between  this  port  and  San  Francisco; 

Whereas,  the  restrictions  of  travel  between  this  port  and  the  mainland  to  Ameri- 
can vessels  does  not  secure  to  them  the  transportation  of  all  passengers  destined  from 
these  islands  to  the  American  continent,  but  diverts  to  British  Columbia  a  large 
number  of  wealthy  tourists  and  business  men  who  would  otherwise  travel  through 
the  United  States; 

Whereas,  for  the  same  reasons,  outward-bound  passengers  and  tourists  from  the 
Pacific  coast  are  diverted  from  Honolulu  to  Japan  and  China: 

Be  it  veHolred,  That  the  Territorial  Delegate  be  requested  to  lay  the  above  facts 
before  Congress,  with  a  view  to  the  modification  of  the  existing  navigation  laws  to 
the  extent  that  passenger  travel  between  this  port  and  the  Pacific  coast  ports  of  the 
United  States  be  not  restricted  to  American  vessels. 

Present  conditions,  so  far  as  passenger  travel  is  concerned,  show 
clearly  and  positively  that  no  consideration  is  given  by  the  several  ocean 
transportation  companies,  either  from  the  standpoint  of  probable  expan- 
sion of  their  business  here  or  from  any  appreciation  of  the  needs  or 
requirements  of  the  people  of  this  Territory;  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  every  indication  ot  a  mutual  understanding  between  these  companies 
to  maintain  the  highest  rates  the  traffic  will  bear.  Unfortunately  for 
this  community,  the  United  States  shipping  laws  serve  only  to  support 
and  foster  this,  and  in  the  absence  of  competition  our  people  are,  so 
far,  helpless.     With  the  exception  of  one  local  boat,  all  steamers  call- 
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ing  at  this  port  are  through  boat8,  having  their  termious  either  at 
oriental  points  or  in  the  Australian  colonies,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
trade  the}'  ma}'  or  may  not  pick  up  at  Honoluhi  is  a  matter  of  more  or 
less  indifference  to  them,  or  apparently  so,  as  they  api)ear  to  be  united 
in  maintaining  fares  between  Honolulu  and  San  Francisco  for  a  round 
trip  ranging  between  12  per  cent  and  50  per  cent  higher  than  l)etween 
other  ports  in  the  Pacific.  The  following  statement,  compiled  from 
the  published  schedule  of  the  Oceanic  Steamship  Company,  will  sub- 
stantiate this: 

A  round-trip  ticket  l>etween  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu  cost*>  l!>135. 
Distance  traveled,  4,2iK)  miles;  rate  per  mile,  3.21  cents.  Taking  this 
rate  as  a  basis,  the  following  result  is  shown: 


Sttii  Francist^oaiid  Honolulu  and  return 

Tahiti 

SHnn)a 

Fiji 

Auckland 

Sydney  


Rate. 


$135.00 
150.00 
225.00 
285.00 
300.00 
300.00 


Distanee.Permile.  Per<rnt.|  ^''{?^^'"  T^jP^' 


4.200 
7,316  : 
8,740  ; 
9,970 
11,860 
14,200  i 


3. 21 
2.18 
2.  57 
2. 85 
2. 53 
2. 10 


0 

12 

111.25 

47 

•22 

7.00 

25  ' 

2fi 

8.70 

12 

30 

9.506 

27 

36 

8.88 

bS 

42 

7.16 

While  no  doubt  the  explanation  will  be  made  that  there  is  a  subsidy 
paid  for  mails  carried  between  some  of  the  above  ports,  it  does  not 
appear  reasonable  that  it  should  cost  our  traveling  public  58  per  cent 
more  to  go  to  San  Francisco  and  return  than  it  does  passt^ngers  from 
S3^dney  in  proportion  to  the  service  rendered.  If  the  same  relative 
rates  were  charged  to  Honolulu  as  arc  now  asked  to  Tahiti,  which 
would  mean  about  PM)  for  the  round  trip,  the  increased  travel  to 
Hawaii  would  soon  prove  more  profitable. 

Inquiry  into  the  subsidies  paid  by  the  United  States  (lovernment  for 
the  carriage  of  mails  by  American  steamers  on  trans-Pacific  runs  shows 
that  the  total  amount  of  mail  subsidies  paid  by  the  United  States  (iov- 
ernment  for  this  service  in  11^08  was  §481,251.20.  These  payments  are 
made  to  the  different  transportation  companies  concerned  w^hen  running 
to  foreign  ports,  such  as  oriental  points  or  to  the  Australian  colonies,  on 
the  basis  of  $-1  per  mile  traveled  on  the  outward  trip  for  steamcis  of  the 
first  class  and  "$2  per  mile  traveled  on  the  outward  trip  for  steamers  of 
the  second  class.  The  second  class  is  limited  to  steamers  of  not  less  than 
5,000  tons  gross  measurement.  The  oceanic  steamers  running  to  the 
colonies  are  rated  as  being  6,200  tons,  and  would,  therefore,  come  under 
the  second  class.  The  distance  to  Sydney  from  San  Francisco  is  7,210 
miles.  At  $2  per  trip  per  mile  this  would  ])e  a  subsidy  amounting  to 
§14,420  per  trip,  and  seventeen  trips  made  by  these  steamers  per 
annum  gives  a  total  subsidy  paid  to  them  by  the  United  States  (iov- 
ernment  for  mail  service;  and  also,  in  consideration  of  their  being 
subject  to  requisition  l)y  the  Government  in  time  of  w^ar  and  being, 
therefore,  constructed  under  certain  prescribed  rules,  would  amount 
to $245,140  for  the  services  performed  by  the  steameis  Sierra^  Sonorna^ 
and  Ventvra,  In  addition  to  this  the  steamship  Alfdiu'dd  is  paid 
$15,000  per  annum  as  a  special  contract,  and  there  is  a  further  subsidy 
of  $7,000  per  annum  for  the  run  from  Samoa  to  San  Francisco  as  a 
direct  subsidy.  This  makes  a  total  amount  paid  to  the  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Company  of  $267,140  under  United  States  laws  and  including 
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additional  contracts  for  domestic  service.     These  statements  are  com- 
piled from  postal  reports  and  are  believed  to  be  correct. 

Between  Hilo  and  San  Francisco  a  steamship  line  has  been  estab- 
lished, with  one  steamer  running  direct  between  the  two  ports  and 
making  the  round  trip  in  about  four  weeks.  This  has  proved  a  great 
convenience  to  both  passengers  and  shippers  on  the  island  of  Hawaii, 
and  the  service  is  stimulating  a  large  export  demand  in  bananas,  which 
settlers  there  are  now  producing  in  considerable  quantities  since  the 
opportunity  has  been  offered  them  of  shipping  direct  to  market. 


APPENDIX. 

COMMUNICATIONS    FBOM    PXTBLIC    OBGANIZATIONS  IN  HAW  AH 
BECOMMENDINO  APPBOPBIATIONS. 


Letter  from  the  Honolulu  Chamher  of  Commerce, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  August  12^  1904,. 

Sir:  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu,  through  its  commit- 
tee on  legislation  and  public  improvements,  solicits  your  assistance  in 
the  following  matter: 

We  deem  it  a  matter  of  national  importance  that  the  port  of  Hono- 
lulu be,  and  continue  to  be,  a  ''clean"  port.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  pre- 
pare for  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The  tropical  diseases 
rampant  at  the  Isthmus  are  unknown  here  as  yet.  Our  experience 
with  oriental  epidemics  convinces  us  that  our  equable  climatic  condi- 
tions afford  a  ready  culture  for  any  new  disease  which  commerce  may 
bring  to  our  shores. 

That,  against  the  opening  of  the  canal,  Honoluhi  be  made  disease 
proof  is  a  national  matter.  It  will  cost  less  in  money  and  human  life 
to  have  such  work  as  may  be  necessary  done  before  the  port  becomes 
inoculated. 

Our  petition  is  that  the  President  by  Executive  order  provide  for  a 
Honolulu  sanitary  commission  to  look  over  the  problem  on  the  ground 
and  report  a  project  thereon.  We  believe  this  may  be  done  without 
expense,  or  rather  without  a  special  appropriation  by  Congress,  by 
having  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  and  the  War  Department  each  detach  an  officer  to  serve  on 
this  commission,  one  a  trained  physician  and  the  other  a  sanitaiy 
engineer. 

With  this  report  made  by  authority,  the  necessity  of  Federal  assist- 
ance in  carrying  out  its  recommendations  may  be  urged  on  Congress 
later  with  some  hope  of  success. 

If  you  can  indorse  this  prayer  of  ours  in  your  letter  of  transmittal, 
we  ask  you  to  do  so. 

Respectfully,  yours, 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu, 
By  James  A.  Kennedy, 

F.  J.  Lowrey, 
Committee  on  Legislation  and  Puhlic  finprovemtnt. 

Hon.  G.  R.  Carter, 

Governor  of  Hawaii^  Ilfmolvhu 
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B. 

Letter  from  the  Honolulu  Ckaiuher  of  Commerce, 

Honolulu,  Hawaii,  Augunt  i^,  190^. 
Sir:  Allow  us  to  append  to  our  letter  of  even  date  the  following 
statement  of  matters  which  we  desire  to  brin^  to  your  attention,  but 
which  we  think  can  be  accomplished  without  asking  direct  appropria- 
tions from  Congress: 

1.  The  first  of  these  concerns  the  surveys  for  the  necessary  dredg- 
ing work  in  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor.  We  believe  that  strong 
representations  from  you  to  the  Secretary  of  War  will  result  in  having 
suitable  reports  immediately  prepared. 

2.  Until  such  time  as  the  Island  of  Oahu  shall  be  adequately  pro- 
vided with  fortifications  we  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  for  having 
stationed  here  continuously  some  coast-defense  vessel  of  the  Navy.  It 
is  our  hope  that  a  request  from  the  governor  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  may  result  in  the  stationing  of  some  such  vessel  in  our  waters. 

3.  For  our  fellow-citizens  now  segregated  as  lepers  in  the  settlement 
of  Molokai  we  ask  that  a  surgeon  of  the  United  States  Marine- Hospital 
Corps  may  be  stationed  at  Kalaupapa  for  the  purpose  of  scientifically 
stuaying  the  disease  of  leprosy  in  the  hope  of  ultimately  finding  a  cure. 

4.  It  is  not  too  soon  to  prepare  Honolulu  for  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  (Janal.  The  tropical  diseases  rampant  at  the  Isthmus  are 
unknown  in  Hawaii,  and  our  experience  with  oriental  diseases  is  that 
they  find  a  ready  culture  under  our  equable  climatic  conditions.  We 
believe  that  extensive  public  works  may  have  to  be  constructed  before 
Honoluhi  can  be  considered  disease  proof;  that  to  have  Honolulu  a 
clean  port  concerns  the  entire  Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  being  a  national  matter,  the  Territory  should  have  assistance 
b}'^  the  Federal  Government.  In  order  that  this  problem  may  be 
approached  satisfactorily  we  ask  you  to  represent  the  situation  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  direct  the  Surgeon-General  of  the 
Marine-Hospital  Service  to  detach  a  surgeon,  and  the  Secretary  of 
War  to  direct  that  an  engineer  of  the  Ihiited  States  Army  be  ordered 
to  act  with  this  surgeon,  the  two  of  them  to  compose  a  commission  to 
study  the  problem  on  the  ground  and  to  report  not  only  the  necessity 
for  the  work,  but  plans  and  specifications  for  it.  We  transmit  here- 
with a  letter  for  this  purpose. 

5.  We  understand  tnat  there  are  two  irrigation  surveys  now  author- 
ized by  law,  one  being  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
other  under  the  Geological  Survey,  and  that  this  woi*k  may  be  extended 
over  Hawaii.  Much  of  the  wealth  of  these  islands  is  due  to  irrigation, 
and  the  possibilities  of  further  agricultural  development  depend,  in 
large  measure,  on  the  extension  of  irrigation.  We  ask  you,  therefore, 
to  use  your  influence  with  the  authorities  in  Washington  to  see  if  one 
or  both  of  these  surveys  can  not  be  extended  to  Hawaii. 

6.  We  ask  you  also  to  use  your  best  efforts  to  secure  the  making  of 
a  soil  survey  of  these  islands  b}^  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It 
is  our  understanding  that  this  work  can  be  done  under  existing  laws  if 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  sees  fit  to  authorize  it. 

While  we  are  on  this  subject  of  fedeml  expenditures  in  the  Territory 
we  desire  to  call  again  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
desiTability  of  perfecting  the  plans  already  made  for  an  arm}'  post  on 
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the  highlands  of  Waianae-uka,  on  the  Island  of  Oahu,  which  land  has 
already  been  set  apart  as  a  military  reservation.  It  is  submitted  that 
if  a  halfway  station  between  San  Francisco  and  Manila  be  maintained 
there  for  tThe  acclimatization  of  our  troops  to  the  Tropics  they  would 
be  ready  for  more  efficient  service  upon  reaching  the  rhilippines. 

This  tract  of  land  lies  directly  back  of  Pearl  Harbor,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  about  800  feet.  An  abundance  of  pure  water,  good  drain- 
age, trade  winds,  cool  nights,  ample  room  for  rifle  and  cannon  prac- 
tice and  for  maneuvers  leave  little  more  to  be  desired  for  the  aoove 
purpose. 

In  these  various  matters  we  stand  ready  to  lend  you  all  the  assist- 
ance in  our  power. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

The  Chambek  of  Commerce  of  Honolulu, 
By  James  A.  Kennedy, 

F.  J.  IjOwrey, 
Committee  on  Legislation  and  Puhlic  Ifnprm^emeiit, 
Hon.  G.  R.  Carter, 

Governor  of  Ilawaii^  Honolulu, 


C. 

Letter  from  the  MerchantH"  Association  of  Honolulu, 

Honolulu,  Haw  aii,  August  J9, 1904. 

Sir:  The  Merchants'  Association  of  Honolulu,  in  reply  to  the  letters 
received  from  Acting  Governor  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson  under  dates  of 
July  5  and  28,  beg  to  state: 

Ihe  wholesjile  and  retail  business  in  its  various  bmnches  has  faced 
a  serious  depression  in  trade  during  the  past  two  years. 

There  are  several  causes  to  which  we  can  look  upon  as  having 
brought  about  the  present  discouraging  state  of  the  mercantile  com- 
munity, among  which  we  would  call  special  attention  to — 

(1)  The  loss  of  customs  revenue  amounting  to  about  $5,000,000  dur- 
ing the  past  four  years  since  annexation; 

(2)  The  forced  Territorial  expenditure  for  dredging  Honolulu 
Harbor  and  upon  light-houses  and  their  maintenance; 

(3)  The  inconsistent  showing  made  by  a  comparison  of  receipts  and 
returns  by  the  Federal  Government  as  put  forth  in  the  following  data: 

The  United  States  Government  collects  annually  per  capita  from 
Hawaii  $8.52. 

The  United  States  Government  returns  directl}^  per  capita  annually 
to  Hawaii  $1.62. 

The  United  States  Government  expends  annually  per  capita  for  its 
mainland  population  $7.97. 

(4)  Decrease  in  population,  especially  among  our  most  valuable 
workers,  the  Portuguese,  a  large  number  of  the  latter  having  been 
compelled  to  seek  work  in  other  countries  on  account  of  the  Territorial 
government  being  unable  to  continue  necessary  work  on  public  build- 
ings, roads,  and  bridges,  owing  to  shortage  of  funds. 

To  bring  business  back  to  its  former  flourishing  condition,  and  in 
view  of  the  large  amount  of  profit  gained  by  the  Federal  Treasury 
directly  from  Hawaii,  we  would  urge  strong  representations  be  made 
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to  Congress  with  a  view  of  having  a  fair  proportion  of  the  Fedeittl 
receipts  from  Hawaii  expended  for  necessary  improvements  in  this 
Territory. 

We  submit  our  most  urgent  necessities  and  reasonable  requests  to 
De 

(1)  Continued  dredging  and  enlargement  of  Honolulu  Harbor  to 
the  end  of  our  being  able  to  dock  witli  safety  the  largest  merchant  or 
naval  vessels; 

(2)  A  large  Federal  building  which  will  accommodate  the  depart- 
ments of  customs,  post-oflSce,  justice,  and  administration,  and  thus  do 
away  with  the  great  inconvenience  both  to  the  Federal  officers  and 
the  public  by  reason  of  the  present  scattered  locations  of  the  different 
departments; 

(3)  Naval  station  at  Pearl  Harbor,  the  opening  of  which  would  bring 
these  waters  into  practical  use  and  make  possible  the  direct  shipment 
of  about  100,000  tons  of  produce  per  annum. 

(4)-  Fortifications  and  army  po8t. — It  is  our  understanding  that  these 
two  items  are  alreadv  assured,  but  we  would  suggest  that  efforts  be 
made  which  will  result  in  the  early  commencement  of  this  work. 

(5)  Breakwater  at  Hilo,  the  only  ponsible  harbor  on  the  island  of 
Havmii, 

The  work  necessitated  by  the  above-suggested  improvements  would 
bring  to  our  midst  a  most  desirable  class  of  mechanics,  artisans,  and 
laborers,  on  whom  the  mercantile  interests  depend  for  the  life  of  trade. 

(6)  Transport  andnaval sumMes. — We  particularly  request  that  your 
influence  be  exei*ted  on  the  ^avy  and  War  Departments  in  order  that 
Honolulu  merchants  be  given  an  opportunity  to  furnish  supplies  for 
the  transports  and  war  vessels  instead  of  the  departments  shipping 
goods  to  Honolulu  to  meet  vessels  expected  to  arrive  here,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  our  local  keen  competition  would  in  most  cases 
result  in  a  saving  to  the  Department. 

(7)  We  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the  Territorial  government 
make  up  an  account  against  the  Federal  Government  for  eacn  and  every 
item  expended  for  light-houses  and  buo^^s  from  June  14,  1900,  to  the 
date  upon  which  this  service  was  taken  over  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, attach  vouchers  thereto,  and  have  their  correctness  certified  to 
by  the  proper  local  Federal  officer,  and  the  same  be  forwarded  to 
the  Department  at  Washington.  This  amount  will  be  found  to  be 
$43,421.76.  We  would  further  recommend  that  the  same  action 
be  taken  with  the  Territorial  expenditure  on  dredging  Honolulu  Har- 
bor only  from  June  14,  1900,  to  the  date  of  last  expenditure,  which 
items  will  be  found  to  approximate  $132,000,  or  the  aggregate  of  both 
dredging  the  harbor  and  light-houses  and  buoys  approximately  $175,420. 

We  consider  the  gmnting  of  the  above-enumerated  requests  as  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  restore  and  put  into  circulation  at  least  a  part  of 
the  large  revenue  received  b}^  the  Federal  Government  from  this  Ter- 
ritory. Such  a  condition  as  now  exists  can  not  last  long  without  more 
serious  depression  than  we  are  now  suffering. 

Thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making  these  representations, 
we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Smith, 

President  Merchants''  Association, 
Hon.  Geo.  R.  Carter, 

.    Governor  Territory  of  Hawait. 
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D. 

Letter  from  the  Hilo  Board  of  Trade. 

HiLO,  Hawaii,  Atigust  4i  1904, 
Sib:  In  compliance  with  your  request  under  date  July  28,  1004,  we 
bee  to  make  the  following  nuggestions: 

(1)  That  Congress  acquire  tnat  land  belonging  to  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii,  situate  in  Hilo  and  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Wailuku 
River,  south  by  Waianuenue  street,  east  by  Bridge  street,  and  on  the 
west  by  Pitman  street,  and  erect  thereon  a  suitable  building  inchiding 
vaults  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  United  States  post-office. 
United  States  land  office,  United  States  courts,  United  States  custom- 
house, surveyor  of  the  port.  United  States  internal-revenue  office,  and 
other  Federal  offices.  That  Congress  appropriate  the  sum  of  ♦150,000 
for  defraying  cost  of  said  building. 

(2)  That  Congress  appropriate  the  sum  of  $100,000  to  enable  the 
Secretary  of  War  to  make  a  survey  and  estimate  for  the  construction 
of  a  breakwater  from  the  ocean  along  Blond  Reef  to  Cocoanut  Island. 

(3)  That  an  amount  of  $10,000  be  appropriated  for  the  establishing 
of  a  United  States  marine-hospital  service  m  connection  with  the  Hilo 
hospital. 

(4)  That  an  amount  of  §10,000  l)e  appropriated  for  the  erection  of  a 
light-house  at  Leloiwi  Point. 

There  are  many  and  various  reasons  why  we  should  have  the  above 
mentioned  appropriations,  a  few  of  which  we  mention  briefly  as 
follows: 

The  Island  of  Hawaii  is  the  largest  and  richest  of  the  whole  group. 
It  has  a  greater  area  than  all  the  other  islands  put  together.  It  has 
an  area  of  4,200  square  miles  as  against  the  combined  area  of  all  the 
other  islands  of  2,530  souare  miles.  It  has  a  population  of  46,843  or 
34  per  cent,  of  the  whole  group.  During  the  year  1903  it  produced 
170,665  tons  sugar  as  against  437,991  tons  for  the  whole  group; 
approximately  39  per  cent  of  the  whole. 

The  value  of  real  and  personal  property  as  taken  from  the  tax 
assessor's  books  is  f27,559,03S,  an  increase  of  fl, 793,369  over  that  of 
the  year  1902. 

Money-order  business  at  the  Hilo  |X)8t-oftice  in  1901: 

Orders  issued 8, 570 

Amounting  to $28S,116. 13 

Orders  paid  out 2, 420 

Amounting  to $45, 1 14.  65 

For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1902: 

Orders  issued 9, 862 

Amounting  to $292,511.25 

Orders  paid  out 2, 648 

Amounting  to $48, 523.  40 

Showing  an  increase  for  the  past  eleven  months  over  the  previous 
year  of  1,520  orders  handled,  amounting  to  $7,804.07. 

We  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  figures  from  the  postmaster  on 
this  subject  at  the  present  time. 

The  present  wooaen  barn  used  for  a  post-office  is  not  only  inadequate 
but  is  unsafe;  so  much  so  that  when  any  large  amount  of  cash  is  on  hand 
the  postmaster  feels  it  necessaiy  to  Keep  a  man  on  the  premises  all 
night. 
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Our  collector  of  the  port  has  no  place  to  transact  his  business  other 
than  in  his  private  office. 

Our  Federal  judge  is  allowed  only  by  the  courtesy  of  the  circuit 
judge  to  hold  his  court  in  the  circuit-court  room,  there  being  no  other 
place  available. 

The  internal  revenue  officers  transact  their  business  in  their  bed- 
rooms at  the  hotels;  the  surveyor  of  the  port  has  his  office  in  a  small 
shed. 

The  United  States  commissioner  and  other  Federal  officers  are  com- 
pelled to  tmnsact  their  business  in  private  offices. 

The  land  suggested  herein  for  a  Federal  building  site  is  owned  by 
the  Territorial  government  and  is  under  lease  to  various  tenants  whose 
tenns  expire  within  twelve  months  from  date.  For  this  the  govern- 
ment would  not  be  put  to  any  expense.  The  site  is  admirably  adapted 
for  the  purpose. 

Hilo  is  the  largest  town  on  this  island  and  is  second  in  importance 
to  Honolulu,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  products  of  this  island  pass 
through  Hilo  to  the  market. 

A88e8f<ed  value  of  real  estate  and  personal  property. 

For  the  district  of  Hilo  in  1897  amounted  to $5,460,631 

For  the  district  of  Hilo  in  1903  amounted  to 11, 210, 321 

Showing  an  increase  in  six  years  of 5,  749, 690 

On  the  entire  Island  of  Hawaii  the  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal 

propertyin  1897  was 13,504,831 

The  assessed  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  1903  was 27, 559, 038 

Showing  an  increase  for  six  years  of 14, 054, 207 

Total  numher  of  vessels  entered  during— 

1897 37 

1903 74 

Total  value  of  exports  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904 $3, 993, 871 

Total  value  of  imports  for  the  same  period  was 1, 452, 535 

The  harbor  at  Hilo  is  practically  an  open  roadstead  with  ample 
depth  of  water  for  vessels  of  the  largest  draft.  Vessels  lying  at  anchor 
in  the  harbor  are  liable  at  any  moment  to  be  caught  in  a  northeast  gale, 
and  are  in  consequence  in  great  danger  of  being  cast  on  the  reef  or 
ashore,  as  there  is  no  protection.  Vessels  are  sometimes  unable  to  dis- 
charge any  of  their  cargo  for  ten  to  twelve  days  at  a  time  during  a 
northeast  swell.  The  bay  is  the  most  commodious  natural  harbor  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands,  it  having  an  area  of  over  1,500  acres,  and  an 
available  wharfage  frontage  of  li  miles.  The  entrance  to  this  harbor 
is  1  mile  wide,  with  a  depth  of  water  from  8  to  9  fathoms  (as  a  refer- 
ence to  the  chart  will  show),  thus  enabling  vessels  to  enter  with  perfect 
safety  either  night  or  day. 

The  Hilo  Railroad  Company  has  constructed  a  wharf  100  feet  by  800 
feet  long,  at  a  cost  of  $100,000.  Deep-sea  vessels  do  not  use  this  except 
in  the  calmest  weather,  on  account  of  the  heavy  swell  and  undertow, 
and  as  a  consequence  nearly  every  ton  of  freight  is  either  loaded  or 
discharged  by  means  of  lighters  or  scows  between  ship  and  shore. 
This  can  be  obviated  only  by  a  breakwater. 

We  understand  that  a  site  for  a  quarantine  station  in  Hilo  has  been 
selected  by  Doctor  Cofer,  the  Federal  quarantine  officer,  and  that  a 
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complete  equipment,  valued  at  $10,000,  is  now  in  Honolulu  awaiting 
the  authorization  for  a  proper  building.  The  importance  of  immediate 
action  in  this  matter  is  obvious. 

A  second-class  light  is  needed  at  East  Point,  All  vessels  coming 
from  the  mainland  come  in  from  the  direction  of  that  point. 

In  view  of  the  foregoing,  therefore,  we  earnestly  recommend  the 
favomV)le  consideration  by  Congress  in  connection  with  the  suggestions 
enumenited. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

The  Hilo  Ik)ARD  of  Trade, 
By  E.  N.  Holmes,  PrenldenL 
By  A.  Vicars,  Secretary, 
A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  es<^., 

Actiiuj  (roi^ernnr  TernUrry  of  Hawaii^  Ifanohdv, 


E. 

Letter  from  tlw  WalliiJkU  Lnpnyrihttnt  Ass*  k^  tat  Ion, 

Wailuku,  Maui.  AihjhM  M  WOIf.. 

Sik:  In  reply  to  your  wireless  communication  of  July  28,  1904,  to 
Mr.  A.  N.  Ivepoikai,  which  reads  as  follows:  '*  What  recommenda- 
tions from  Wailuku  Improvement  Association  for  Federal  improve- 
ments for  Maui,''  the  unaersigned.  a  committee  duly  appointed  for  that 
Eurpose  in  open  session  of  the  Improvenjent  Association  of  Wailuku 
district,  do  hereby  most  respectfully  make  the  following  recommen- 
dations: 

First.  A  Federal  building  to  be  erected  in  Wailuku  on  a  suitable  site 
hereafter  to  be  selected,  the  same  to  be  large  and  commodious  enough 
to  provide  quarters  for  the  following  branches  of  the  United  States 
Government:  Post-otHce,  chambers  and  court  room  for  United  States 
district  attorney,  clerk  of  the  Federal  court.  United  States  marshall, 
internal-revenue  otficers.  United  States  conmiissioner,  and  such  other 
branches  of  the  Federal  (lovernment  as  the  Department  may  see  tit 
to  provide. 

For  the  erection  of  a  building  suitable  for  the  above  purposes  we 
would  recommend  the  expenditure  of  $7o,000. 

Second.  We  would  further  recommend  a  complete  and  minute 
geodetic  survey  of  the  islands  of  Maui,  Molokai,  Lanai,  and  Kahoo- 
lawe.  and  the  proper  charting  thereof. 

Third.  We  would  further  recommend  the  erection  of  pioper  and 
suita])le  lights  at  the  following  points,  to  wit:  Molokai  Point.  Kamalo, 
Honokohau,  Kahului,  Huelo,  Naniku,  Hana,  Kipaulu,  Makena,  Maalaea 
Bay,  Lahaina,  Kaanapali,  Maunalei,  Lanai,  Molokini,  north  of 
Kahoolawe,  and  south  of  Kahoolawe.  Regarding  Lahaina  light  we 
would  reconmiend  that  the  same  be  reconstructed  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  infallibly  distinguished  from  all  other  lights  in  that  vicinity. 

Fourth.  We  would  recommend  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at 
Kahului  to  extend  from  the  shore  to  a  point  now  commonly  known  as 
the  American  Girl  Rock,  or  a  distance  of  2,600  feet.  The  construc- 
tion of  such  a  breakwater  would  afford  perfectly  safe  anchorage  for 
numerous  vessels,  and  will  besides  make  possible  the  construction  of 
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permanent  and  commodious  wharves,  an  undertaking  which  has  so  far 
been  rendered  impossible  by  the  absence  of  a  breakwater.  Exhaust- 
ive surveys  have  been  made  at  tlie  instance  of  the  Kahului  Railroad 
Company,  which  prove  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  construction  of  a 
breaK water  is  not  alone  highly  feasible,  but  that  the  same  can  be 
undertaken  and  carried  on  to  a  successful  finish  for  a  sum  not  exceed- 
ing $250,000.  We  would  therefore  recommend  the  appropriation  of 
the  above-named  amount  for  a  breakwater  at  Kahului. 

In  support  of  the  above  recommendation  we  would  respectfully  set 
forth  the  fact  that  the  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Kahului 
alone  amounts  to  some  $6,000,000  per  annum.  In  audition  the  v^alue 
of  ships,  owing  partly  to  their  large  tonnage,  and  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  time  of  their  arrival  they  already  contain  large  and  vahiable 
cargoes,  must  be  from  three  to  four  times  the  value  of  the  Kahului 
business. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

R.  W.  Filler,  Chairnuin, 

C.   D.  LUFKIN. 

W.  F.  Ckookett. 
Hugh  M.  Coke. 
W.  C  Scott. 
A.  N.  Kepoikai. 
Hon.  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson, 

Acting  Govivnor^  Ilmwlidu^  IlavmiL 
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Executive  Chamber, 
Honolulu^  Hawaii,  October  5,  1905, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  on 
Hawaiian  affairs  for  1905. 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS.  • 

During  the  year  important  changes  have  occurred,  some  of  which 
may  mean  that  the  year  will  stand  out  as  a  turning  point  in  the 
progress  of  the  Territory.  It,  however,  can  not  be  said  to  have  been 
a  year  of  great  prosperity,  but  rather  of  recuperation.  From  the 
volume  and  value  of  exports,  which  are  shown  later  in  this  report,  it 
w^ould  appear  to  have  been,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  a  fairly 
prosperous  year,  yet  the  previous  low  price  of  sugar  had,  under  ex- 
isting conditions,  brought  losses  to  many  of  the  sugar  estates,  burden- 
ing them  with  obligations,  and  the  returns  this  year  have  been 
applied  to  the  liquidation  of  foreign  credits.  Thus  conditions  have 
not  responded  in  proportion  to  that  which  tlie  figures  would  indicate, 

PHYSICAL    CONDITIONS. 

Though  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  small,  yet  it  contains  natural 
phenomena  and  physical  aspects  that  make  it  wonderful.  Hawaii  is 
nature's  jewel  box.  Probably  in  no  similar  area  in  the  world  are 
there  such  contrasts  of  nature  or  such  wide  extremes  to  be  found  in 
close  proximity.  Snow-clad  mountains  within  a  day's  ride  from  a 
w^arm  seashore  with  its  snow-white  coral  sand  beach  which  arrests  the 
sparkling  waves  of  tropical  seas.  A  volcano — nature's  wonderful 
laboratory — which  has  been  for  centuries  constantly  at  work  manu- 
facturing raw  material,  the  disintegration  of  which  supplies  our  rich 
and  fertile  soil.  A  land  where  the  pine  tree  is  found  beside  the  palm. 
Broad  fields,  rugged  mountains,  high  cliffs  surroimded  by  a  sea  the 
colors  of  which,  with  those  of  the  skies  and  landscape,  are  so  vivid 
and  brilliant  that  when  accurately  reproduced  are  incredulously 
received.  Even  the  fish  in  the  seas  around  the  islands  are  found  in 
all  colors,  shapes,  and  varieties.  Here,  too,  at  the  meeting  point 
between  the  Occident  and  the  Orient,  are  found  in  our  population 
representatives  of  the  different  tribes  or  races  of  mankind.  It  is  no 
unusual  sight  to  behold  in  our  streets  a  nurse,  wdth  a  cap  and  apron, 
trundling  a  wicker,  rubber-tired  baby  carriage,  with  its  fair-haired, 
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blue-eved  occupant,  while  near  bv  is  a  Japanese  woman  in  her  kimona 
and  obi  and  wearing  wooden  clogs,  with  her  doll-like  baby  on  her 
back.  And  one  may  watch  the  Chinaman  with  his  water  buffalo 
plowing  a  rice  field,  lolling  comfortably  in  the  latest  model  of  an 
automobile. 

Nature  has  been  so  lavish  with  her  gifts  that  almost  every  species 
of  domestic  animal  has  found  subsistence  easy  and  run  wild.  In 
the  forests  on  the  upper  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa  are  still  to  be  seen  wild 
cattle,  the  descendants  of  tnose  left  by  Vancouver  at  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  wild  birds  of  our  forests  still  to  be  found 
show  contrasts  in  evolution  that  are  marvelous.  In  Hawaii  the  wide 
and  varied  processes  of  nature  are  confined  to  a  small  area,  thus  more 
readily  observed  and  the  field  more  remarkable  for  study  or  research 
in  any  avenue  of  human  interest. 

COUNTY  GOVERNMENT. 

The  greatest  change  of  the  year  has  come  about  through  the  passing 
by  the  last  legislature  of  a  county  act,  by  which  there  has  been  a  sub- 
division of  the  various  functions  of  government  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  county  system.  No  community  had  ever  faced  such 
a  problem,  which  was  the  exact  reversal  of  the  ordinary  experience 
in  such  matters.  Here  an  old,  established,  and  complete  form  of 
government,  without  municipalities  or  counties,  had  been  changed 
into  a  Territory,  the  duties  of  whose  officers  were  defined,  and  which 
was  possessed  of  all  kinds  of  property  and  had  created  a  debt,  much 
of  wnich  has  been  used  in  the  upbuilding  of  thpse  departments  which 
ordinarily  fall  to  the  township  or  county. 

There  being  grave  question  as  to  the  validity  of  the  act,  as  well 
as  some  of  its  provisions,  the  attorney-general  prepared  an  agreed 
statement  of  the  facts,  on  which  a  test  case  was  brought,  and  cer- 
tain private  citizens  retained  counsel  to  assist  in  securing  an  adjudi- 
cation of  the  questions.  The  act  was  held  constitutional  in  all  its 
main  features,  and  much  of  the  uncertainty  in  regard  thereto  was 
removed.  By  the  act  the  Territory  is  divided  into  five  counties. 
The  powers  granted  were  not  so  wide  or  complete  as  those  which 
usually  exist  on  the  mainland.  The  measure  in  a  way  was  experi- 
mental, and  did  not  carry  with  it  the  power  of  taxation,  so  that  for 
the  present  the  situation  is  unique  in  that  work  undertaken  by  the 
counties  is  met  by  allotment  of  what  has  heretofore  been  Territorial 
income.  It  was  the  desire  of  the  legislature  to  at  the  same  time  as 
nearly  as  possible  relieve  the  Territory  of  proportionate  expenditures. 
While  the  act  has  been  sustained,  it  will  be  permanent  only  in  pro- 
portion as  it  suits  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

CHANGES    IN    THE   ORCANIC    ACT. 

Among  the  notable  incidents  of  the  year  affecting  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  was  the  amendment,  approved  March  3,  1905,  amending 
sections  56,  80,  and  8G  of  the  organic  act.  This  amendment  was 
introduced  primarily  to  do  away  with  ambiguities  in  connection  with 
the  establishment  of  a  county  form  of  government  in  the  Territory. 
Section  56  provided  that  county  officials  could  be  either  appointed 
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or  elected,  and  section  80  adjusted  the  appointing  ix)wer  to  conform 
thereto.  All  previous  attempts  arising  m  Hawaii  itself  to  secure 
amendments  or  alterations  of  the  organic  act  had  met  with  failure, 
and  the  people  of  the  Territory  had  settled  down  to  accept  it  much 
ill  the  same  manner  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  ac- 
cepted by  all,  when  suddenly,  without  any  public  expression  of  a 
<lesire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  for  any  other  change, 
an  additional  section  was  added  to  the  bill,  providing  for  the  ameiul- 
ment  of  section  8(>,  which  ceasi^s  to  recognize  our  system  of  courts  as 
distinct  and  separate  from  other  Territories,  and  provided  in  effect 
that  writs  of  error  and  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  Territorial 
supreme  coin-t  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  all  cast»s  where 
the  amount  involved,  exclusive  of  costs,  <»xceeds  $r).(X)0. 

The  fii-st  intinuition  of  the  action  taken  l)y  Congress  was  received 
by  cable,  and  slated  that  this  amendment,  which  fmidamentally 
aiffected  our  system  of  courts,  had  already  been  passed.  The  amend- 
ment, wdiile  of  little  moment  in  itself,  has  created  in  the  minds  of 
some  a  feeling  of  anxiety  and  distrust — a  feeling  of  uncertainty  as 
to  what  is  to  be  expected  next.  Had  any  knowledge  of  such  proposed 
action  reached  here  a  determined  effort  would  imdoubtenly  have 
been  inaugurated  to  checkmate  it,  as  it  is  believed  that  because  of 
Hawaii's  isolation  the  cost  of  an  aj^peal  to  Washiuirton  is  so  great 
that  it  gives  an  undue  advantage  to  the  wealthy  litigant  as  against 
those  who  can  ill  afford  the  expense.  Evidently  those*  urging  the 
adoption  of  the  measure  were  unwilling  to  come  out  in  the  open.  It 
would  appear  to  be  unfortunate  if  our  system  of  government  is  such 
that  amendments  not  g«Muiane  to  the  original  act  can  be  introduwd 
in  joint  committee  at  th(^  (eleventh  hour  and  rushed  through  Congress. 

NATI'RALIZATION. 

By  a  reference  to  tlu*  article  on  the  judiciary  department  by  Chief 
Justice  Frear  it  will  be  noted  that  some  question  has  been  raised  as 
lo  the  jurisdiction  of  our  Territorial  circuit  coui'ts  in  naturalization 
matters.  The  *' organic  act"  of  Hawaii,  by  striking  out  all  laws 
relating  to  Hawaiian  naturalization,  repealed  all  ])ower  in  the  various 
courts  of  Hawaii  to  naturalize  aliens,  power  to  Tiaturalize  being  only 
such  as  is  given  by  exjn-ess  statute  and  not  inherent  in  any  court, 
and  thus  left  the  question  of  naturalization  to  the  United  States 
Eevised  Statutes,  section  2\(ny  of  which  provided  that  an  alien  may 
be  admitted  to  become  a  citizen  of  the  Ignited  States  by  qualifying 
as  therein  provided  before  a  circuit  or  district  court  oi  the  United 
States  or  a  district  or  supreme  court  of  the  Territories,  or  a  court  of 
record  having  a  clerk  and  seal  in  any  State. 

Congi-ess,  in  creating  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  recognized  her  iso- 
lated geo^aphical  position  and  provided  a  s;j^stem  of  courts  more 
nearly  akin  to  that  of  the  various  States.  A  single  district  court  of 
the  United  States  was  provided  with  the  jurisdiction  of  both  a  dis- 
trict and  circuit  court  of  the  United  States,  and  with  the  right  of 
appeal  to  the  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals.  No  provision 
was  made  for  the  lower  ordinary  district  courts  of  the  TJnited  States 
as  exists  in  the  various  Territories.  On  the  other  hand,  "  circuit 
courts  "  were  provided  for  each  of  the  main  islands,  clothed  with  the 
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same  power  and  jurisdiction  as  the  ordinary  trial  courts  of  the  vari- 
ous States  and  corresponding  in  jurisdiction  with  the  "  district " 
courts  in  the  Territories  as  they  existed  at  the  time  of  the  adoption 
of  section  2165,  before  referred  to. 

Appeal  from  our  Territorial  circuit  court  lies  to  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Territory,  as  did  appeal  from  Territorial  district  courts  to 
Territorial  supreme  courts.  But  owing  to  these  changes  and  the 
different  designations  the  question  has  arisen  as  to  whether  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  Territory  are  district  courts  within  the  meaning 
of  the  Federal  statute.  It  was  originally  held  by  our  various  circuit 
judges  that  the  circuit  courts  of  Hawaii,  having  practically  the  juris- 
diction of  district  courts  in  other  Territories,  the  intent  of  the  statute 
clearly  designated  them  to  take  the  place  of  district  courts  and  natu- 
ralize aliens.  This  proved  a  great  convenience  to  the  people  of  the 
Territory,  as  both  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  and  the  United 
States  aistrict  court  are  located  in  Honolulu,  a  long  distance  for 
persons  residing  on  the  other  islands  to  travel,  and  some  1,000  or  more 
aliens,  English,  German,  Portuguese,  and  other  nationalities,  have 
from  time  to  time  become  naturalized  by  the  circuit  courts. 

Matters  proceeded  in  this  manner  unquestioned  until,  upon  the 
appointment  of  several  of  the  new  circuit  court  judge??  within  the 
last  two  years,  (juestions  were  raised  by  them,  not  only  as  to  their 
power  to  naturalize  aliens,  but  as  to  whether  aliens  who  had  been 
naturalized  by  the  circuit  courts  were  citiz^>ns  of  the  United  States, 
capable  of  serving  on  jiu'ies  or  exen^ising  the  voting  franchise.  In 
some  of  the  circuit  courts  of  the  Territory  rulings  like  these  have 
almost  prevented  jury  trials,  as  it  so  reduced  the  number  of  residents 
capable  of  serving  as  jurors.  It  has  caused  the  dismissal  of  a  number 
of  indictments,  it  being  held  that  such  indictments  were  improperly 
brought,  owing  to  th(»  ])resence  on  the  grand  jury  of  meuibers  who 
had  been  thus  naturalized.  Qxiestions  concerning  voting  and  elec- 
tions are  also  involved. 

The  issue  is  shortly  to  be  brought  before  the  supreme  court  of  the 
Territory,  and  if  it  should  be  held  that  the  circuit  courts  are  not 
entitled  to  naturalize  aliens  a  large  number  of  people  who  have 
already  been  naturalized  by  them,  and  who  are  not  only  scattered 
throughout  the  islands,  but  many  of  whom  have  gone  to  the  main- 
land, would  be  without  naturalization,  all  of  whom  a])plied  for  and 
were  naturalized  in  good  faith,  and  thus  an  exceedingly  chaotic, 
unfortunate  condition  would  follow.  Congress  has  the  power  to  rem- 
edy this  by  an  amendment  to  our  '"  organic  act,''  allowing  aliens  to  be 
naturalized  by  any  court  of  record  having  conunon  law  jurisdiction, 
a  clerk,  and  a  seal,  upon  such  aliens  complying  with  the  conditions 
and  provisions  of  the  United  States  statutes.  And  it  would  be  well 
to  insert  a  further  clause,  that  any  person  who  had  been  naturalized 
by  our  circuit  courts  in  such  manner  since  the  adoption  of  the 
"  organic  act ''  should  not  for  that  reason  be  disqualified  as  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

FISHERIES    CASES. 

The  extended  and  expensive  litigation  over  the  ancient  and  peculiar 
fishing  rights  was  caused  by  sections  95  and  96  of  the  so-called 
"  organic  act,"  approved  April  30,  1900,  by  which  Congress  endeav- 
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ored  to  do  away  with  those  methods  regardinff  fisheries  which  existed 
from  time  immemorial  among  the  natives^  and  which  had  become  the 
law  of  the  land  in  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii,  legalized  by  its  legisla- 
tures and  recognized  by  the  courts  for  over  half  a  centurv,  and  in  this 
manner  make  the  sea  watei-s  free  tp  all  citizens  of  the  l)nited  States, 
rhirs  all  previous  laws  conferring  exclusive  fishing  rights  were  re- 
pealed. 

There  evidently  was  a  feeling  in  the  minds  of  some  members  of 
Congress  that  possibly  in  some  of  the  old  grants  ve^sted  rights  may 
have  accrued  to  the  owners.  Thus  the  law  was  passed  subject  to 
vested  rights,  I)ut  with  a  remarkable  clause  abolishing  the  vested 
rights  in  three  years  if  not  established  in  the  courts  of  the  Terri- 
tory. This  second  section  referred  to  provides  a  method  of  estab- 
lishing claims  in  the  courts  of  the  TeiTitory,  allows  service  on 
the  attorney-general,  and  directs  that  officer  to  conduct  all  such 
oases.  If  such  fishing  rights  are  established,  the  Territory  is  di- 
rected to  proceed  to  condemn  and  to  pay  out  of  its  reveniu\s  the  lawful 
ascertained  value.  These  rights  have  heretofore  covered  a  consider- 
able section  of  the  coast  lines  and  a  large  acreage  of  flats  and  shallow 
waters,  as  well  as  certain  bays  or  inlets.  Thev  have  varied  from 
exclusive  rights  for  all  fish  and  sea  food  to  only  certain  species  of 
fish.  Some  were  sanctioned  by  specific  mention  in  the  old  royal 
patents  or  land  grants.  ()thei>>  had  Ihmmi  recognized  from  time  im- 
memorial as  appertaining  to  the  land. 

During  the  first  two  years  after  annexation,  claims  continued  to 
be  i^resented  and  filed  in  the  various  circuit  courts  throughout  the 
whole  group  of  islands.  Among  these,  the  case  of  Damon  r.  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  was  selected  as  typical  of  that  class  of  cases  in 
which  the  grant  contains  specific  mention  of  the  fishing  rights.  In 
the  lower  courts  judgment  was  given  in  favor  of  the  Territory,  and 
the  supreme  court  of  Territory  decided  that  as  these  rights  had 
been  granted  by  legislative  enactment  they  could  also  be  repealed  by 
Congress.  Exceptions  were  taken,  however,  and  the  case  appealed 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  where  a  decision  was  ren- 
dered reversing  the  previous  decisions  and  practically  deciding  that 
in  all  such  cases  a  vested  right  had  accrued. 

The  attorne3'-general,  after  consultation  with  the  local  attorneys 
employed  to  prosecute  the  cases,  concluded  to  examine  each  case  and, 
as  far  as  practicable,  decide  just  which  fell  within  the  decision  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  This  lias  been  accomplished,  and 
thus  a  majority  of  the  cases  disposed  of.  There  is  now  on  file  with 
the  Supremo  Court  of  the  United  States  at  Washington  the  case  of 
the  Bishop  Estate  ?\  Territory  of  Hawaii.  October,  11)05,  No.  144,  in- 
volving the  question,  where  the  original  grant  does  not  contain  a 
specific  mention  of  fishing  rights,  the  question  being  whether  a  right 
appertaining  to  the  land  passed  by  virtue  of  the  grant  itself  without 
specific  mention  of  it. 

It  is  hoped  that  upon  a  decision  of  this  case  all  questions  of  law 
\yill  be  settled.  There  will  remain  only  the  question  of  facts  estab- 
lishing the  claims,  then  condemnation,  thus  ascertaining  the  lawful 
value  of  each  claim.  The  whole  question  is  one  that  has  been  forced 
upon  the  Territory  by  Congress,  for  there  has  never  appeared  to  be 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  Territory  to  change  from 
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the  old  customs  of  former  times.  The  Territory  is  certainly  with6ut 
the  means  to  pay  the  lawful  ascertained  value  of  these  claims,  and 
under  the  organic  act  it  has  not  the  power  to  create  an  indebtedness  to 
meet  these  payments.  Therefore,  if  the  present  Congi'ess  desires  to 
continue  the  policy  of  its  predecesj^ors,  making  the  <l^i\  waters  around 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  free  to  all,  provision  should  be  made  under  the 
Department  of  Justice  for  a  roproi^entative  of  that  Department  t-o 
conduct  condemnation  proceedings,  in  order  to  insure  the  same  l)eing 
absolutely  disinterested  to  avoid  any  acx;usations  of  inadequate  eflorts 
on  the  part  of  the  Territorial  officials  or  of  biased  juries.  It  cer- 
tainly does  not  appear  to  be  in  accord  with  sound  justice*  for  the  Ter- 
ritory to  j)roceed  and  condemn  th(»sc  fishing  rights  nntii  such  time  as 
there  is  some  possibility  of  paying  for  the  same. 

CRIMINAL    rRIALS. 

The  attorney-general  reports  that  there  have  been  17  criminal 
terms  of  the  circuit  courts,  at  which  288  criminal  cases  have  been 
disposed  of,  resulting  in  234  convictions  ajid  49  acquittals.  These 
cases  have  included  a  laxge  number  of  very  important  cases  for  the 
Territory.  This  work  does  not  include  the  additional  work  of  prac- 
tically continuous  attendance  before  the  grand  juries  of  the  various 
circuits,  and  the  presentation  of  evidence  to  those  bodies,  with  the 
consequent  necessity  of  preparing  indictments  for  the  above-mentioned 
cases,  together  with  the  disposal  of  various  motions  concerning  the 
legality  of  such  indictments,  all  of  which  has  taxed  the  various 
members  of  that  office  to  a  considerable  degree.  Of  the  most  impor- 
tant cases  during  the  year  were  those  against  public  officials.  During 
the  past  year  the  supreme  court  has  confirmed  the  convictions  of 
Jonah  Kumalae,  a  member  of  the  house  of  representatives,  and 
Enoch  Johnson,  an  attorney  at  law,  who  were  convicted,  after  a  jury 
trial  in  the  first  circuit  court,  of  connection  with  scandals  concerning 
vouchers  of  the  legislature  of  IDO*^. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  also  confirmed 
the  conviction  and  sentence  of  E.  S.  Boyd,  formerly  couuuissioner 
of  public  lands  of  the  Territory,  charged  with  euibe/'./.lcnient  of 
public  funds  amounting  to  $J^0,000,  and  he  is  now  serving  his  sen- 
tence. Two  of  the  many  homicide  cases  tried  in  the  Territory 
during  the  past  year  perhaps  deserve  ])assing  notice.  These  are 
the  case  of  the  Territory  r.  E.  M.  Jones  and  the  case  of  the  Territory 
V.  P.  H.  Naone.  Both  were  accused  of  the  crime  of  wife  murder 
and  both  introduced  as  a  defense  the  i)lea  of  insanity.  The  trial 
of  the  first  case  is  remarkable  in  that  it  is  probably  the  longest  and 
most  expensive  criminal  trial  which  has  ever  taken  place  in  the 
Territory,  beginning  on  the  lOth  day  of  January,  1905,  and  ending 
on  March  9,  comprising  forty-three  days  of  actual  trial,  the  last  ten 
of  which  included  not  only  regular  sessions  of  the  court,  but  also 
night  sessions  lasting  until  11  o'clock.  During  this  case,  including 
the  medical  experts,  71  witnesses  were  examined,  38  on  behalf  of  the 
prosecution    and    38    for    the    defense.     Hypothetical    questions    of 

Seat  length  were  asked  by  both  the  prosecution  and  defense,  the 
igest  covering  23  pages  of  typewritten  matter.     The  trial  ended 
with, a  verdict  of  manslaughter  m  the  first  degree,  after  a  delibera- 
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tion  of  forty-eight  hours  bv  the  jury.    The  cost  of  the  trial  to  the 
taxpayers  was  some  $6,300. 

The  case  of  P.  H.  Naone  was  begun  on  tlie  10th  day  of  May,  1905, 
and  lasted  until  the  2d  of  June,  representing  twenty-one  actual  trial 
(lays.  This  is  a  departure  from  our  usual  run  of  such  matters  in  the 
j'erritory,  and  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the  record  of  the  length  and 
expense  of  trials  for  homicide  in  many  of  the  States  of  the  Union, 
ihesc  two  cases  show  that  the  Territory  is  surely  progressing  in  this 
ivspect  along  "American  lines." 

EXTRADITION. 

During  the  year,  under  instructions  of  the  governor,  the  attorney- 
pMierars  department  prepai-ed  extradition  papers  in  two  crises. 
First,  in  the  case  of  Uyeki*  Kamitaro  (alias  Uyeke  Kamizo).  a  Jap- 
anese, who  was  indicted  for  murdering  his  wife  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii.  The  })apers  were  (hdy  forwarded  to  Washington,  and  Mr. 
Chester  A.  Doyle,  commissioned  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  agent, 
to  present  the  same  to  the  Japanese  Government.  Unfortunately, 
the  man  had  been  lost  track  of  after  arriving  in  Japan,  and  it  was 
deemed  impossible  to  effect  his  arrest  by  the  Japanese  Government. 
This  was  followed  by  the  case  of  Henry  Kapea,  cliarged  with  embez- 
zling a  large  sum  of  money  from  the  Hawaiian  Trust  Company,  and 
who  had  fled  to  Japan,  but  since  then  had  proceeded  around  the  world 
and  was  finally  located  in  London.  Extradition  papers  were  for- 
warded to  Washington,  and  Mr.  Henry  Vida  was  designated  by  the 
J^'ederal  (lovernmeiit  as  special  agent  ^or  the  purpose  of  making  the 
arrest,  and  Kapea  was  extradited  from  London,  and  is  now  in  iTono- 
lulu  awaiting  trial. 

PROCLAMATION    CONVEVINti    LAND    TO    THK    FW)KKAL    OOVEKNMKNT. 

As  will  be  noted  in  the  article  on  public  health  by  the  j)resident  of 
the  board  of  health,  Mr.  L.  E.  Pinkham,  during  the  year  an  act  was 
l)assed  by  Congress  to  provide  for  (he  investigation  of  leprosy,  with 
special  reference  to  the 'care  and  treatment  of  lepers  in  Hawaii,  and 
approved  on  ]March  3,  11)05.  It  is  provided  by  the  terms  of  this  act, 
when  the  Territorial  governmi^nt  of  Hawaii  sliall  cede  to  the  United 
States  in  perpetuity  a  suitable  tract  of  land  1  mile  square,  more  or 
less,  in  the  leper  reservation  at  Molokai,  Hawaii,  there  shall  be  estab- 
lished thereon  a  hospital  station  and  lal)oratory  of  the  Public  Health 
and  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States  for  the  study  of 
the  methods  of  transmission,  ciiuse,  and  treatment  of  leprosy. 

In  accordance  with  the  foregoing,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the 
governor  and  others,  Surg.  Gen.  Walter  Wyinan,  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  was  induced  to 
visit  the  island  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  selection  of  the  site  for 
the  erection  of  the  buildings  provided  for  in  the  act.  He  arrived  in 
Honolulu  the  early  part  of  June,  and  in  company  with  the  Hon. 
W.  P.  Hepburn,  member  of  Congress  from  Iowa,  Dr.  E.  C.  Cofer,  of 
the  Federal  quarantine  service,  and  certain  Territorial  officials,  vis- 
ited the  settlement  at  Molokai  as  the  guests  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam 
Navigation  Company,  which  had  put  a  steamer  at  the  disposal  of  the 
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party.  After  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  entire  area,  it  was  con- 
cluded, from  the  physical  and  local  conditions,  that  the  purposes  of 
the  act  could  best  be  fulfilled  by  the  selection  of  various  areas  of  land 
in  different  localities  for  separate  purposes.  First,  the  natural  slope 
of  high  land  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  settlement  adapted  itself 
in  every  way  to  a  hospital  service.  Beyond  this,  protected  by  n 
promontory,  was  a  site  suitable  for  a  landing.  Between  the  two,  and 
up  the  ravine,  w^as  an  unfailing  spring  of  pure  water,  which  it  was 
thought  was  sufficently  elevated  to  furnish  water  to  the  buildings  by 
gravity. 

Accordingly  the  Territorial  surveyors  were  put  to  work,  and  it  wqs 
found  that  the  available  area  for  hospital  buildings  included  114 
acres,  the  landing  site  8.9  acres,  the  spring  4.5  acres;  but  this  gave  a 
total  of  only  12T.4  acres,  considerably  less  than  1  mile  square,  and  the 
P^ederal  officials,  although  admitting  that  the  areas  chosen  were  in 
every  w^ay  superior  for  executing  the  purposes  of  the  act,  yet 
expressed  doubt  as  to  the  final  construction  of  the  wording  *'  one  mile 
square,  more  or  less,"  so  that  502.0  acres  additional  area,  running 
from  the  seashore  nearly  to  the  road  from  Kalaupapa  Landing,  back 
of  and  including  the  Kauhako  Crater,  now  used  foi*  pasturing  stock, 
was  added,  completing  1  mile  square  of  land — about  one-sixth  of  the 
whole  reservation.  ()n  the  28th  of  June,  in  accordance  with  powers 
granted  in  the  organic  act,  the  following  proclamation  was  signed, 
thus  complying  in  every  detail  with  the  requirements  of  the  act  and 
relieving  the  Territory  of  the  responsibility  as  to  its  further  exe- 
cution : 

A    PKOCLAMATION. 

Whei'oas,  It  is  provided  by  section  !)t  of  an  act  to  provide  a  government  for 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  passed  l>y  the  Fifty-sixth  Congress  of  tlie  I'nitcd 
States  of  America  on  the  27th  day  of  April,  A.  I).  10i)(),  and  approved  on  the  30th 
day  of  April,  A.  D.  1900,  ""^rhat  tlie  pnblic  property  ceded  and  transferred  to  the 
United  States  by  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  under  the  joint  resolution  of  annexa- 
tion, a[)proved  July  7,  1808,  shall  be  and  remain  in  the  possession,  use  and  con- 
trol of  the  I'erritory  of  Hawaii,  and  shall  be  maintained,  managed,  and  cared 
for  by  it,  at  its  own  expense,  until  otherwise  i)r()vided  for  by  Congress,  or  taken 
for  the  uses  and  purposes  of  the  United  States  by  direction  of  the  President  or 
the  governor  of  Hawaii,"  and 

Whereas  it  was  enacted  by  thq  Senate  and  House  of  Ilepresentatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  by  an  act  thereof  duly  approved 
by  the  l*resident  of  the  United  States  of  America  on  the  .'id  day  of  March.  A.  D. 
1905,  '*  That,  when  the  Territorial  government  of  Hawaii  shall  cede  to  the 
United  States  in  perpetuity  a  suitable  tract  of  land  one  mile  sijuare,  more  or  less, 
on  the  Leper  Reservation  at  Molokai,  Haw^aii,  there  shall  be  established  there- 
on a  hospital  station  and  laboratory  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital 
Service  of  the  United  States,  for  the  study  of  the  methods  of  transmission, 
cause,  and  treatment  of  leprosy,"  and. 

Whereas  in  pursuance  of  the  foregoing  act  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America  a  tract  of  land  situated  on  the  leper  reservation  at  Molokai, 
Hawaii,  in  area  1  mile  square,  more  or  less,  has  been  found  suitable  for  the 
purpose  In  said  last-named  act  contemplated  and  set  fortli : 

Now,  therefore,  I,  George  R.  Carter,  governor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
by  virtue  of  the  authority  In  me  vested  by  law,  do  hereby  declare  and  proclaim 
that  the  following-described  pieces  of  land,  (the  Territory  reserving  the  own- 
ership of,  and  right  to  remove  such  buildings  as  may  be  on  the  date  hereof 
upon  the  granted  premises),  be  and  the  same  are  hereby  taken  for  the  uses 
and  purposes  of  the  United  States,  saving  and  reserving  therefrom  a  right  of 
way  40  feet  In  width  along  and  over  the  line  of  the  present  road  or  trail  over 
the  gjranted  premises,  for  the  purposes  of  a  road,  for  the  exclusive  and  joint 
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nse  of  the  board  of  health  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  Its  successors*  and 
the  United  States  authorities  having  the  charge  and  control  of  said  hospital 
station  and  laboratory ;  and  granting  to  the  United  States  a  like  exclusive 
right  of  way  upon  and  over  that  part  or  ixirtion  of  the  public  lands  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  iying  between  the  parentis  of  land  herel>y  separately 
trranted,  now  used  as  a  pui)iic  road  or  trail,  such  rights  of  way  as  are  hereby 
;:ranted  and  reserved  l>eing  indicate<l  x\\Hm  certain  maps  of  the  Uniteit  States 
i(*prosy  station  sites,  dated  June,  1905,  and  traceil  from  Government  survey 
registered  maps  Nos.  2300  and  1728. 

A. — DESCKIPTIOX     OK     LANDINi}     SITK.     SITr.\TKI>    ON     TIIK     KAST     SIDi:     OF     WAIK<»Lr     RTllRAM, 

wAiKOLi;,    .Nfoi.oKAi.    Ti:in:iToi:Y    or    Hawaii.    sKi.Kt  tkd    »v    sru(JK<»x  ukmcual    wyman, 

p.    II.    M.    II.    S.,    AS    I'Oimo.N    OF    KKDEKAL    LKrKOSAHIl   M. 

Beginning  at  an  iron  bolt  on  rocky  iK)int  overlooking  sea  and  known  as 
Hawaiian  Government  Survey  Trig.  Station  **  Lelnaopapio,'*  the  true  azimuth 
nnd  distance  to  Hawaiian  Government  Survey  Trig.  Station  **  Kauplklawa  " 
?>eing  182°  12'  30"  11,1(V1.5  feet,  and  to  Hawaiian  Government  Survey  Trig. 
Station  '*  Mokapu  "  lieing  202°  82'  0"  4,255.1  feet,  and  the  azimuth  to  Kalawao 
Protestant  Church  spire  l>eing  105°  20'  and  to  the  cross  on  Kalawao  Catholic 
Church  being  108°  4.'r,  as  shown  on  Government  survey  registere<i  map  No.  2300, 
nnd  running  by  true  azimuths : 

(1)  Up  center  of  ridge  to  rocky  ledge  in  same,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance 
being  8.80°  80'  1,418  feet;  (2)  70°  48'  1,174  feet  down  side  of  ridge  to  a  -f  on 
large  solid  stone  on  the  east  bank  of  Waikolu  stream ;  (8)  thence  along  the  east 
bank  of  Waikolu  stream  to  high-water  mark  on  beach,  the  direct  azimuth  and 
distance  being  188°  05'  448  foot;  (4)  thence  along  beach  along  high-water  mark, 
the  direct  azinmth  and  distance  being  240°  00'  5.'5  f(H»t ;  (5)  then  along  the  foot 
of  bluff  the  direc^t  azimuth  and  distance  being  101°  58'  8.84  feet;  (0)  280°  18'  224 
feet  up  ridge  to  the  point  of  beginning.    Area,  18.0  acres. 

B. DKSCRirTION     MF     SlMnN<;     KITi:.     SlTCATKn     ON     TIIK     KAST     SIDK     OF     WAIKOIJ,      VALT.RV, 

WAlKOI.r,      M(»LOKAI.     Ti;i:Hrro|;V     (IF      HWVAH.     SKLKCTFI)      UY      SF  lC«JKON(iKNKllAI.      WVMVN, 
r.    11.    .M.    H.    S.,    AS    I'OUTinN'    OF    Fl  UKU.tK    LKlMtOSAHIF  M . 

Beginning  at  a  +  on  stone  in  trail  up  the  east  side  of  Waikolu  Valley,  the 
coordinates  from  Hawaiian  (iovernment  Survey  Trig.  Station  **  Ix?lnaoi)aplo  *" 
being  south  2,478  feet  and  east  210  feet,  as  shown  on  (iovernment  survey  regis- 
tered map  No.  28(10,  and  running  by  true  azimuths: 

(1)  254°  88'  885  feet  up  ridge;  (2)  :;51°  00'  750  feet  along  Territorial  govern- 
ment water  reserve;  (8)  117°  58'  4<>(;  feet  down  ridge  to  -f  on  stone  in  trail ;  (4) 
thence  along  east  side  of  trnil,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance  being  215°  40' 
00  feet.  (5)  170°  58'  227  feet;  (0)  180"  00'  108  feet  to  the  iK)int  of  beginning. 
Area,  4.5  acres. 

C. nKSCUH'TION    OF    HOSPITAL    SFIM:.    KALAWAO,    MOLOKM.    TKIUnrnKV    OF    HAWAII,    SKLKCTKD 

BY  si  ]{<;.  (;i:n.  waltkij  w*  man.  r.  ii.  m.  ii.  s.,  as  fokimon  of  fkdkual  lkfiiosauif.m. 

Beginning  at  a  -f  on  large  rock  in  stone  wall,  on  edge  of  bluff  overlooking 
sea,  the  true  azimuth  and  distance  to  Hawaiian  Government  Survey  Trig.  Sta- 
tion *' Kaupikiawa  "  being  °150  08/  (>,180.8  feet,  and  to  Hawaiian  (iovernment 
Survey  Trig.  Station  "  Leinaopnpio  "  being  28()°  15'  80"  ().8.82.5  feet,  as  shown 
on  (iovernment  survey  registered  map  No.  2800.  and  running  by  true  azlnmtbs: 

(1)  Along  edge  of  bluff  overlooking  sea  to  corner  of  fence  on  same,  a  little 
west  of  Waialeia  (4nlch,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distjuice  being  8.88°  18',  1,803 
feet;  (2)  05°  00',  185.5  feet  to  corner  of  stone  wall;  (8.)  27°  (X)',  28.5.5  feet 
along  stone  wall  to  -f-  on  solid  rock  ;  (4)  14°  25',  585  feet  up  small  hill  to  -f  on 
large  rock  on  edge  of  bluff;  (5)  22"  88',  010  feet  along  edge  of  bluff  to  -f  o" 
large  rock,  the  true  azimuths  to  Kalawao  Protestant  Church  spire  being  108° 
24'  and  to  cross  on  Catholic  Church  being  104°  48';  (0)  31°  18',  1,01.8  feet 
along  edge  of  bluff  and  down  into  a  small  gulch,  and  along  center  of  same  to 
angle  in  said  gulch;  (7)  90°  20',  1,150  feet  along  center  of  small  gulch  to  point 
in  same,  opi)ositc  the  bottom  of  pali ;  thence  following  along  the  bottom  of  pall, 
the  direct  azimuths  and  distances  being  (8) .  197°  40',  810  feet;  (0)  219°  53', 
750  feet;  (10)  137°  18',  1,000  feet;  (11)  202°  15',  510  feet  to  a  -f  on  solid  rock 
at  i)oint  of  pall  and  end  of  stone  w^all,  the  true  azinuith  and  distance  to 
"Lelnaopapio"  a  being  270°  44',  7,015.9  feet  to  *' Kaupikiawa  "  ^  being  170° 
23',  7,515.3  feet,  and  the  azimuth  to  Kalawao  Protestant  Church  spire  being 
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184°  12'  and  to  Kalawao  Catholic  Cliurch  cross  being  190°  41'  30";  (12)  thence 
along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin  Home,  the  direct  azimuth  and  distance  beinp 
219°  10',  669  feet;  (13)  146°  00',  425  feet  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin 
Home;  (14)  219°  00'.  1,003  feet  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin  Home;  (15 » 
306°  20',  65  feet  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin  Home;  (16)  219°  10',  94.5 
feet  along  stone  wall  along  Baldwin  Home  to  the  point  of  beginning.  Area. 
114  acres. 

D. DKSriUPTrOX    f>V    KKSKHVATK'N'    SITK,    HITfATKI)    IN*    KALAWAO    AND    M  VKAXALI'A.    MOLOKAI, 

TBKUITOKV   OP    HAWAII,    SKLK(  TKD    BV    SL  K(i.    (JEN.    WALTKK    WVMAX,   V.    II.    .M.    H.    S.,    A.S    PuK- 
TIt)N   OF   I'KDKUAL   LKrUOSAUH M. 

Beginning  at  Hawaiian  Government  Survey  Trig.  Station  **  Kauhaivo."  on 
the  southwest  rim  of  Kauliako  Crater,  near  graves,  the  true  azimutli  and  dis- 
tance to  Hawaiian  Government  Survey  Trig,  Station  "  Kalawao "  being  175° 
45'  8,088.0  feet ;  to  Hawaiian  Govermnent  Survey  Trig.  Station  "  Lelnaopapio  " 
being  291°  15'  9"  14,401.6  fec»t,  as  sliovvn  on  Government  survey  registered 
map  No.  1728,  and  running  by  true  azimutlis : 

(1)  137°  21'  1,(>92  feet;  (2)  227°  21'  6,042  feet  high-water  mark  at  seacoast; 
(3)  thence  along  seacoast  along  high-water  mark,  the  direct  azimuth  and 
distance  being  3,36°  10'  3,762  feet;  (4)  47°  21'  3,50  feet  to  Hawaiian  Government 
Survey  Trig.  Station  **  Kaupikiawa,"  the  true  azimuth  and  distance  to 
"Lelnaopapio"  /i^  being  312°  12'  7"  11, 1^^4.5  feet;  (5)  47°  21'  5,378  feet  to  an 
iron  bolt  on  the  north  side  of  main  government  road;  (6)  137°  21'  1,8(>9  feet  to 
the  point  of  beginning.     Area,  .502.6  acres. 

In  testimony  whereof  I  have  hereunto  subscribed  my  name  and  caused  the  seal 
of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  to  be  hereto  aflixed. 

Done  at  the  capitol,  In  Honolulu,  this  28th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1905. 

By  the  governor : 

[SEAL.]  G.  R.  Carter,  Oovernor. 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson, 
Secretary  of  the  Territorii. 

FIRE  CLAIMS. 

The  last  annual  report  of  the  governor  showed  that  there  were 
eleven  "  fire  claims ''  bonds  unsold,  and  that  there  was  more  than 
sufficient  cash  on  hand  to  meet  the  outstanding  awards.  During  the 
year  these  eleven  bonds  have  been  canceled  and  returned  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior.  Thus  out  of  the  total  issue  of  $826,000  of  "  fire 
claims  "  bonds  authorized  by  the  act  of  Congress  approved  January 
26,  1903,  but  $315,000  have  been  issued.  These  bonds  w^ere  dated 
May  1, 1903, to  draw  4  per  cent  interest;  are  redeemable  any  time  after 
rive  years,  and  are  payable  in  fifteen  years.  The  cash  on  hand  last 
year  amountd  to  $14,182.90,  which  was  $734.13  in  excess  of  the 
amount  necessary  to  wipe  out  all  the  claims.  During  the  year, 
through  the  settlement  of  various  lawsuits  and  other  causes,  aw^ards 
have  been  presented  and  paid  amounting  to  $7,902.18.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  complete  statement  to  June  30,  1905 : 

1903: 

Accrued  Interest  appropriated  by  the  legislature,   session   of 

1901 $140,  000.  00 

Transfer  from  **  current  cash  "  to  make  up  amount  needed  for 

10  per  cent  payment 7,317.30 

Sales  of  bonds  to  June  30,  1903 102,000.00 

Total  receipts 309,  317.  30 

Warrants    issued 1473,173.00 

Warrants  paid  to  June  30,  1903 304,  584.  57    304,  584.  57 

Warrants  unpaid  June  30,  1903 168,588.43 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1903 4,  732.  73 
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m: 

Accrued   interest  appropriated  by  tlie  legislature,  session*  of 

1903  $11,589.83 

Sale  of  bonds  to  June  30.  1904 153,000.00 

Total  receipts 109, 322. 66 

Warrants  unpaid  July  1,  1903 $168,588.43 

Warrants  paid  to  June  30,  1904 155,139.60     156,139.60 

Warrants  unpaid  June  30,  1904 13, 448.  S3 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1904 14, 182.  96 

005: 

Warrants  unpaid  July  1,  1904 $13,448.83 

Warrants  paid  to  June  30,  1905 7,902. 18        7.902. 18 

Warrants  unpaid  to  June  30,  1905 5,546.65 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1905 6,280.78 

CHINESE    FUND. 

As  the  annual  reports  of  the  governor  of  this  Territory  have  pre- 
viously shown,  this  Chinese  fund,  after  annexation,  was  left  without 
any  provision  of  law  regarding  it.  It  originally  grew  up  under  the 
Republic  of  Hawaii,  when  a  .special  deposit  in  the  treasury  was 
required  of  each  Chinese  immigrant  toward  the  payment  of  his 
return  passage  at  the  expiration  of  a  given  number  oi  years  which 
he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  these  islands.  The  lirst  few  years  after 
annexation  the  former  secretary  of  immigration  voluntarily  con- 
tinued his  supervision  of  the  fund,  dispersing  the  money  to  those 
entitled  and  desiring  to  return  to  China.  But  being  ^vithout  proper 
checks  or  responsibility  the  fund  became  the  special  victim  of  various 
embezzlements,  imtil  finally  an  act  was  passed  and  approved  on  April 
28,  1903,  which  provided  for  the  care,  custody,  control,  and  payment 
of  $155,546.70,  the  balance  then  remaining  on  hand. 

In  the  governor's  annual  report  of  last  year  there  appears  to  be  an 
error  as  to  the  figures,  and  following  is  a  corrected  statement  for  the 
three  years,  which  shows  a  cash  balance  on  hand  of  $3,690.80,  and  it 
remains  to  be  sex^n  w^hether  this  is  sufficient  to  meet  all  the  obligations: 

Amount  appropriated  by  act  71,  regular  session,  100.'{ .$155,  .^»4(>.  70 

Amount  paid  to  .Tune  :;6,  lOO.'i ___       S{),  986.  :50 

Balance  on  hand  June  :iO.  190:5 0;\  .^>(K).  40 

Amount  paid  to  .June  :50,  11X34 50,  170.  75 

Balance  of  account  June  'MK  V.K)4 0,380.65 

Amount  paid  to  June  'Ml  lOO.") 5,098.85 

Balance  of  account  June  'M\  10()5 .'^,  090.  80 

Many  of  the  claimants  prior  to  annexation  had  either  died  or  left 
the  country,  thereby  forfeiting  the  right  to  return  passage.  There 
are  many  now  who  can  not  be  found,  and  thus  it  is  impossible  to 
determine  the  exact  amount  that  will  eventually  be  drawn. 

FINANCES. 

The  heroic  work  done  in  the  special  session  of  1904  and  the  great 
reduction  made  in  expenditures  is  now  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 
The  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  shows  a  balance  on  the  right 
10393—05  M 2 
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side  of  the  books,  and  for  the  second  time  since  annexation  the 
expenditures  o^  the  Territorv  have  been  kept  within  the  income. 

Another  very  important  cnange  is  that  the  tendency  that  had  been 
developed  of  overdrawing  or  exceeding  appropriations  made  by  the 
lejgislature  has  been  checked.    This  is  due  to  good  judgment  dis- 

Smyed  by  the  legislature  and  better  methods  adopted  by  heads  of 
epartments. 

The  current  indebtedness  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  was  $720,- 
093,99.  This  was  more  than  met  by  the  taxes  received  during  Novem- 
ber^  and  for  a  considerable  period  thereafter  it  was  not  necessary  to 
register  warrants.  The  end  of  the  year,  however,  still  shows  a  current 
indebtedness  or  outstanding  warrants  of  $636,039.28. 

Thanks  to  the  legislature  of  1905,  a  readjustment  of  the  laws 
covering  the  payment  of  taxes  has  been  accomplished,  so  that  the 
necessity  for  registering  warrants  will  be  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Considerable  of  the  credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  influence  of  Treasurer 
Campbell,  which,  however,  he  is  too  modest  to  mention  in  his 
excellent  article  on  the  finances  of  the  Territory. 

During  the  year  the  Territory  has  increased  its  bonded  indebted- 
ness by  the  issuance  of  $1,000,000  public  improvement  4|  per  cent 
bonds,  series  of  1904-5,  thus  making  the  total  bonded  indebtedness 
of  the  Territory  $3,137,000,  which  does  not  exceed  2i  per  cent  of  the 
taxable  property  of  the  Territory. 

TERRITORIAL   BONDS. 

Under  legislative  power,  provided  by  section  55  of  the  organic 
act,  no  debt  of  the  Territory  can  be  authorized  except  to  pay  the 
interest  upon  the  existing  indebtedness,  to  suppress  insurrection,  or 
to  provide  for  the  common  defense,  except  that  in  addition  to  any 
indebtedness  created  for  such  purposes  the  legislature  may  authorize 
loans  by  the  Territory  for  the  erection  of  penal,  charitable,  and 
educational  institutions,  and  for  public  buildings,  wharves,  roads, 
harbors,  and  other  public  improvements.  The  total  of  such  indebted- 
ness is  very  properly  restricted  to  7  per  cent  of  the  assessed  value 
of  the  taxable  property,  and  for  such  loans  no  bond  or  other  instru- 
ment of  any  such  indebtedness  can  be  issued  unless  made  redeemable  in 
not  more  than  five  years  and  payable  in  not  more  than  fifteen  years 
from  the  date  of  the  issue  thereof;  nor  shall  any  such  bond  or 
indebtedness  be  incurred  until  approved  by  the  l^resident  of  the 
United  States. 

Complying  with  these  restrictions,  the  Territory  has  a  bonded 
indebtedness  of  $3,137,000,  and  is  about  to  create  a  further  indebted- 
ness of  $750,000,  thus  making  the  total  sum  very  nearly  $4,000,000. 
In  disposing  of  these  bonds  the  Territory  has  been  greatly  assisted 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who,  upon  your  request,  from  the 
time  of  the  first  issue  under  the  discretion  allowed  him  by  law,  has 
accepted  Hawaiian  Territorial  bonds  in  security  for  national  deposits 
up  to  90  per  cent  of  their  face  value,  and  I  desire  to  express,  upon 
behalf  of  the  Territory,  its  appreciation  of  Secretary  Leslie  M. 
Shaw's  action  in  regard  to  the  matter  and  the  great  assistance  it  has 
been  to  the  Territory. 

The  limitation  as  to  the  length  of  time  for  which  Territorial  bonds 
can  be  issued  has,  however,  hampered  the  Territory.  One  class  of 
investors  do  not  desire  a  bond  of  so  short  a  term  as  fifteen  years,  and 
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there  always  will  be  considerable  expense  to  the  Territor3'  in  making 
provision  to  refund  its  indebtedness.  On  the  other  hand,  another 
class  of  investors  prefer  a  bond  where  a  sinking  fund  is  established 
for  the  redemption  of  a  certain  percentage  every  y^ar.  To  meet  such 
the  more  modern  system  is  to  issue  a  bond  redeemable  any  time  after 
one  year  and  payable  before  twenty  years,  provided  that  o  per  cent  of 
the  issue  be  redeemed  each  year.  It  was  probabh'  with  statehood' in 
view  that  Congress  adopted  the  general  rule  for  all  Territories  that 
their  evidence  of  indebtedness  should  be  limited  to  short  periods,  thus 
providing  for  comparatively  rapid  liquidation  upon  any  such  change 
in  the  form  of  government.  It  must  be  admitted  that  so  far  as 
Hawaii  is  concerned  statehood  is  in  the  dim  future,  and  it  would 
seem  wise  and  would  be  greatly  in  the  Territory's  interest  for  Con- 
gress to  modify  the  organic  act  so  as  to  allow  the  Territory  of  Hawaii 
to  make  its  bonds  j)ayable  in  not  more  than  thirt}'  years  from  the  date 
of  the  issue  thereof. 

In  connection  with  the  bonded  indebtedness  of  the  Territoiy  the 
question  is  constantly  arising  as  to  w^hether  other  States  or  munici- 
palities can  tax  a  Territory  s  bonds.  An  eminent  attorney  of  New 
York  City  is  of  the  opinion  that  our  bonds  are  not  so  taxable.  It 
would  certainly  be  of  very  great  assistance  to  the  Territory  and  de- 
sirable if  Congress  in  its  amendment  would  clearly  define  the  position 
of  our  securities  in  relation  to  this  question. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH. 

The  public  health  for  the  year  has  been  good,  as  is  so  clearly  shown 
by  Mr.  Pinkham.  president  of  the  board  of  health,  in  his  article  on 
our  health  conditions. 

EDUCATION. 

No  question  will  play  so  great  a  part  in  the  future  of  these  islands 
in  molding  our  polyglot  population  into  good  citizens  as  a  broad  and 
liberal  education.  It  has  not  been  necessary  to  introduce  this  cardinal 
principle  of  the  American  people  into  Hawaii,  for  it  had  long  since 
absorbed  this  much  from  the  mainland,  as  the  articles  furnished  by 
Professor  Scott  and  Mr.  Davis,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
show  that  the  educational  system  of  Hawaii  has  been  developed  to  a 
very  marked  degree,  and  is  believed  to  have  been  so  modified  and 
arranged  as  to  meet  the  unique  conditions  found  here  and  furnish 
in  the  end  satisfactory  results. 

ARCHIVES. 

From  time  to  time,  extending  back  to  the  da;^s  of  the  Republic,  va- 
rious legislatures  have  made  small  appropriations  at  the  suggestion 
of  public-spirited  citizens  for  the  preservation  of  various  documents 
connected  with  the  government  which  were  known  to  be  stored  away 
in  the  closets  and  garrets  of  sundry  public  buildings,  and  under  the 
direction  of  different  officials  these  were  spasmodically  overhauled 
and  preserved,  with  various  plans  suggested  for  their  ultimate  pres- 
ervation. 
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From  records  it  appears  that  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  June  13, 
1893,  first  called  public  attention  to  the  necessity  for  some  action,  and 
reported  to  the  tnen  minister  of  foreign  affairs  the  deplorable  con- 
dition in  which  he  *found  the  records  and  available  historical  material 
connected  with  the  Government.  Among  them  were  original  papers 
of  Jhe  early  Hawaiian  chiefs,  letters  of  David  Malo,  the  distin^iished 
Hawaiian  historian,  correspondence  relating  to  the  diplomatic  com- 
plications with  France  and  England,  documents  concerning  the 
recognition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hawaii  by  the  United  States, 
England,  and  France,  and  other  papers  relating  to  our  treaties  with 
foreign  powers,  the  treaties  themselves,  besides  original  papers 
relating  to  the  Government,  including  many  hundred  manuscripts 
written  by  the  Hon.  R.  C.  Wyllie,  who  for  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty-one  years  was  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  the  Kingdom. 

Shortly  after  annexation,  the  Chief  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Archives  came  to  Hawaii  to  look  up  these  documents  with  a  view  to 
having  them  transferred  to  Washington,  but  finally  consented  to 
leave  them  in  the  Territory,  on  assurance  that  every  effort  would  be 
made  to  secure  a  fireproof  hall  for  their  preservation,  particularly 
as  it  was  claimed  that  their  relations  to  land  titles  was  too  important 
to  have  them  leave  the  Territory. 

By  an  act  approved  July  11,  1903,  the  legislature  of  that  year 
made  appropriation  under  the  loan  fund  for  a  $75,000  fireproof 
building  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  these  documents,  yet  it  was 
evident  that  until  this  work  was  put  beyond  the  effect  of  changing 
administrations  or  officials  no  plan,  however  comj)rehensive,  could  be 

Sermanent.  Therefore,  early  in  the  session  of  1905,  an  act  was  intro- 
uced  providing  for  a, board  of  archives  commissioners,  which  met 
the  immediate  approval  of  that  session,  passed  early,  and  was 
approved  April  3,  1905. 

In  accordance  with  the  act,  in  addition  to  Secretary  of  the  Terri- 
tory Atkinson,  Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander  and  Mr.  A.  F.  Judd  were 
appointed  members  of  the  board.  Professor  Alexander  is  the 
author  of  Alexander's  History  of  the  Hawaiian  People.  He  is  an 
eminent  scholar,  exceptionally  qualified  for  this  work.  The  first 
action  of  the  board  was  the  appointment  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Ly decker  as 
secretary  of  the  board,  and  he  entered  on  his  duties  May  10,  1905. 

The  commission  at  once  concluded  that  the  first  work  should  consist 
in  the  making  of  an  inventory  of  the  contents  of  the  trunks  and 
packages  and  in  securing  a  general  working  knowledge  of  the  docu- 
ments, preparatory  to  their  classification  and  indexing,  and  this 
work  has  been  progressing  rapidly. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  appropriation  for  a  building  had  not  yet 
expired,  plans  were  finall}^  approved  and  a  contract  let  before  July 
1,  1905,  for  a  fireproof  building,  to  be  completed  in  December  next, 
at  a  total  cost  of  $36,978.34.  This  building  is  to  stand  in  the 
capitol  grounds,  east  of  the  capitol  itself,  and  facing  the  road  which 
leads  to  the  Likelike  street  gate.  It  will  be  of  brick,  covered  by 
cement,  one  story  in  height,  classic  in  design,  and  will  consist  of  two 
sections — vaults  and  omces.  The  vault,  which  will  be  large  and 
commodious,  will  be  fitted  with  steel  cases,  in  which  the  archives 
will  be  stored.  The  front  section  of  the  building  will  be  divided 
into  three  rooms — a  kind  of  lobby,  across  the  rear  of  which  will  run 
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a  counter,  behind  which  the  custodian  will  have  his  desk  and  oflSce; 
on  the  right  hand  a  private  office  and  board  room,  and  on  the  left  a 
room  for  the  use  of  persons  examining  the  archives  and  making  ref- 
erence to  them. 

The  conmiission  proposes,  when  the  documents  are  properly 
arranged,  to  have  the  archives  accessible  at  all  times  to  the  public, 
but  all  papers  must  be  obtained  from  the  custodian  and  returnea 
to  him.  The  proper  indexing  and  segregation  of  the  immense  mass 
of  material  is  a  work  that  will  require  time,  and  until  it  is  completed 
the  building  of  necessity  must  be  closed  to  the  public. 

It  is  a  matter  of  con^atulation  to  the  Territory  that  the  work  of 
caring  for  and  preserving  tiiese  valuable  documents,  tracing  as  they 
do  the  history  of  Hawaii  from  the  darkness  of  heathenism,  through 
the  sunlight  of  Christianity,  and  down  to  the  present  time,  is  at  last 
lo  be  undertaken  in  a  manner  that  will  insure  their  future  preserva- 
tion. It  is  a  duty  that  has  been  too  long  neglected  and  one  that  the 
country  owes  to  posterity.  Though  the  commission  has  only  been 
in  existence  a  few  months,  documents  have  been  found  that  will 
result  in  a  saving  to  the  Government  of  not  less  than  $7,000,  nearly 
four  times  the  amount  that  the  commission  has  at  its  disposal  for 
the  next  two  years,  establishing  as  the  documents  do  the  (iovernment's* 
claim  to  certain  lands  in  a  case  shortly  to  come  before  the  courts. 

FEDERAL    QUARANTINE    WHARF. 

In  an  article  on  "  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,"  by 
Doctor  Cofer,  he  graphicall}^  calls  attention  to  the  wide  scope  of  that 
work  at  this  station,  irom  which  it  is  clear  that  the  importance  of  the 
system  far  transcends  the  local  necessity.  Modesty  forbids  Doctor 
Cofer  from  elaborating  in  detail  on  the  excellent  work  that  he  and 
the  staff  under  him  have  accomplished.  The  layman  will,  perhaps, 
better  understand  what  this  branch  of  service  is  accomplishing  when 
the  statement  is  made  that  every  steamer  touching  Honolulu  and  mak- 
ing for  American  ports  is  thoroughly  examined.  Cultures  of  doubt- 
ful cases  are  developed,  from  material  taken,  after  the  steamer  has 
left  Honolulu.  By  the  time  it  reaches  Puget  Sound,  Portland,  or 
San  Francisco  a  cablegram  can  be  sent  announcing  the  result  of  the 
bacteriological  test.  Thus  the  inconvenience  to  shipping  and  passen- 
gers is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  connection  with  this  work  it  is  unfortunate  that  it  should  be 
the  victim  of  bureaucracy.  This  community  has  had  no  better  illus- 
tration of  the  lack  of  cooperative  work  among  our  great  Federal 
departments  than  the  delays  in  the  construction  of  a  quarantine 
wharf.  Two  years  and  six  months  ago,  in  the  sundry  civil  act  of 
March  3,  1903,  an  appropriation  of  $80,000  was  made  for  the  urgent 
and  immediate  needs  of  the  quarantine  station,  such  as  laundry  plant, 
a  retaining  wall  around  the  island  to  raise  its  level,  and  a  wharf  and 
runw^ay  to  connect  with  it.  The  community  of  Honolulu  has  had 
disastrous  experiences  in  connection  with  contagious  diseases,  which 
have  resulted  in  a  high  public  sentiment  which  appreciates  quarantine 
service  and  the  necessity  of  such  precautions.  Public-spirited  citi- 
zens who  have  endeavored  to  find  the  cause  for  the  delay  have 
become  hopelessly  lost  in  being  referred  from  one  to  the  other  of  those 
departments  in  which  the  responsibility  for  such  work  rests,  and 
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discouragingly  entangled  in  red  tape.  However,  the  Federal  quar- 
antine omcials  are  still  patiently  struggling  with  the  matter,  and  feel 
confident  that  some  day  the  wharf  will  be  built. 

HAWAIIANS  ARE  NOT  UITLANDERS. 

There  is  a  prevalent  impression  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  must 
have  undergone  a  marked  change  during  the  five  years  since  they 
became  an  integral  part  of  the  Union.  Few  people  realize  that  before 
the  opening  of  California,  or  the  discovery  of  gold,  Honolulu  was  a 
distributing  point  for  provisions  and  mail  tor  the  entire  western  coast 
of  the  North  American  continent.  Many  of  the  hardy  pioneers  of  that 
great  region,  then  called  "  Oregon,"  found  it  more  convenient  to 
reach  the  Northwest  via  Honolulu  than  to  undertake  the  tedious  and 
dangerous  pilgrimage  across  the  continent.  Throughout  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  Pacinc  Ocean — one  might  almost  say  the  whole  West- 
ern Hemisphere — the  first  school  to  teach  the  English  language  was 
founded  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  in  the  State  of  Washington,  and  the 
second  in  Honolulu,  the  latter  being  considered  the  more  centrally 
located  of  the  two. 

'  Thus  for  decades  past  the  predominant  ideals  of  the  people  were 
American.  The  laws,  schools,  churches,  and  elections  were  modeled 
on  American  systems.     The  Yankee  spirit  dominated  industrial  enter- 

E rises  and  infused  itself  into  everything,  so  that  the  changes  brought 
y   annexation   were   not   abrupt,   or   so   extensive   as   is   generally 
supposed. 

FtJTURE. 

The  discovery  of  gold  and  the  tide  of  immigration  that  flocked  to  the 
Pacific  coast  has  resulted  in  many  a  magnificent  city  there,  far  excel- 
ling and  outstripping  the  slowly  growing  commonwealth  of  Hawaii. 
Now,  however,  the  world  is  awakening  to  the  magnificent  possibilities 
of  the  Pacific,  on  which  will  soon  be  found  the  commerce  necessary 
to  supply  the  wants  of  more  than  one-half  the  world's  population, 
tributary  to  it.  The  Panama  Canal  is  but  the  realization  of  a  neces- 
sity long  recognized.  And  almost  in  the  center  of  this  great  field  of 
activity  is  this,  the  smallest  political  subdivision  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  a  future  presaging  great  events,  suggestive  of  oppor- 
tunities. Xo  other  community  has  such  prospects,  and  no  similar 
area  of  the  earth's  surface  will  play  so  important  a  part  in  the  world's 
history  that  is  yet  to  be  made. 

NEEDEO   LEGISLATION. 

Desiring  as  widespread  an  expression  of  opinion  as  possible  on 
the  needs  of  the  Territory,  requests  were  sent  out  to  the  various  com- 
mercial bodies  throughout  the  Teritory.  Responses  to  these  that  are 
of  interest  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix :     ^ 

A. — Recommendations  of  the  Honolulu  Chanilxir  of  Commerce. 

B. — Recommendations  of  the  Honolulu  Merchants'  Association. 

The  summary  of  legislation  suggested  and  recommended  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

First.  The  passage  by  Congress  of  an  act  under  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  cause  to  be  set  aside  for  a  period  of 
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twenty  years  75  per  cent  of  the  customs  and  internal  revenues  from 
Hawaii,  to  be  used  in  Hawaii,  as  may  be  directed  by  Congress,  for 
the  following  purposes:  (1)  The  erection  of  educational  ana  Feaeral 
public  buildings;  (2)  harbor  improvements  and  Federal  military 
and  naval  defenses. 

Second.  Increasing  the  supreme  court  judges  from  three  to  five, 
by  amending  section  82  of  the  organic  act.  Chief  Justice  Frear  has 
very  clearly  presimted  this  matter  in  his  article  on  the  judiciary. 
The  supreme  bench  in  most  Territories  is  composed  of  either  five  or 
seven  members.  With  only  three  judges  on  the  bench,  one  is  often 
disqualified,  and  it  is  not  satisfactory  to  have  the  work  of  another 
court  postponed  by  adjournment  in  order  to  allow  its  judge  to  sit  on 
the  supreme  bench. 

Third.  An  act  clearly  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  circuit  courts 
in  Hawaii  in  reference  to  their  power  of  naturalizing  aliens  and 
legalizing  their  previous  actions  in  that  respect,  by  amending  section 
100  of  the  organic  act. 

Fourth.  Congress  to  direct  the  Department  of  Justice  to  send  out 
some  one  to  conduct,  with  the  assistance  of  local  authorities,  the  con- 
demnation proceedings  and  ascertaining  the  lawful  value  of  the 
private  fishing  rights  that  have  now  been  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  as  vested  interests. 

Fifth.  Congress  to  amend  section  80  of  the  organic  act,  giving  the 
L^overnor  power  of  suspension  or  removal,  between  si^ssions  ot  the 
Senate,  of  any  appointed  officer.  This  is  a  nuitter  of  grave  impor- 
tance, and  was  first  urged  on  Congress  by  Governor  Dole.  The 
responsibility  for  a  high  standard  of  efficiency  in  the  Territory  and 
the  enforcement  of  its  laws  is  placed  on  the  executive,  although  at 
j^resent  he  can  not  remove  a  single  appointee  whose  usefulness  as  a 
public  officer  has  ceased. 

Sixth.  The  experience  of  another  year  demonstrates  still  more  forci- 
bly the  necessity  for  Congress  to  remove  the  restrictions  on  leasing 
agricultural  lands  to  a  period  of  five  years.  This  can  be  accomplished 
by  an  Amendment  to  section  73  of  the  organic  act,  allowing  such  lands 
to  be  leased  for  a  period  of  not  over  twelve  years.  It  is  difficult  to 
make  the  people  of  the  Temperate  Zone  understand  that  the  crops  of 
a  tropical  country  are  not  perennial;  many  crops  require  from  three 
to  four  years  to  mature.  Thus  a  limitation  to  five  years  is  practi- 
cally prohibitive. 

Seventh.  Reviewing  the  Territory's  experience  since  annexation, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  allow  the 
legislature  to  meet  annually,  instead  of  in  biennial  sessions.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  an  amendment  to  section  41  of  the  organic  act. 
At  the  same  time  the  length  of  the  session  should  be  reduced  to  forty 
days,  excepting  Sunda^^s  and  holidavs,  and  no  extension  should  l>e 
granted,  thus  amending  section  43  of  the  organic  act.  With  a  con- 
tinuance of  biennial  elections,  such  a  change  would  allow  two  sessions 
of  the  legislature  to  be  conducted  by  the  same  members.  In  the 
second  session  after  an  election  no  time  would  be  lost  in  organizing 
and  business  would  be  expedited.  The  increased  experience  of  the 
legislators  would  be  a  gain  to  the  Territory,  and  there  would  also  be 
more  of  a  feeling  of  responsibility  resting  on  them  for  their  own  acts 
in  the  previous  session.     In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  section  54 
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of  the  organic  act  should  be  amended  so  that  in  case  the  legislature 
should  fail  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  on  the  gov- 
ernment the  previous  appropriation  bills  shall  be  deemed  to  have  been 
reappropriated,  without  the  necessity  of  forcing  a  special  session  of 
thirty  days,  with  extra  pay. 

Eighth.  Congress  should  pass  an  act  returning  to  the  Territory  the 
former  armory  site,  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  executive  building, 
and  taken  at  the  time  of  the  Spanish  war.  This  act  could  be  made  to 
take  effect  on  January  1, 1907,  at  which  time  the  Kahauiki  station  will 
be  occupied,  with  ample  quarters  for  Federal  military  purposes.  The 
armory  site  is  proportionately  much  more  valuable  to  the  Territory 
than  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Ninth.  One  of  the  most  important  questions  that  concerns  the  future 
of  these  islands  is  the  need  of  some  modification  of  the  immigration 
laws  in  order  to  provide  an  increase  of  population  to  develop  the 
resources  of  this  Territory  to  the  fullest  extent.  Small  as  Hawaii  is, 
American  statesmen  must  recognize  that  the  full  development  of  these 
islands  can  not  be  obtained  unless  they  are  exempt  from  general  legis- 
lation created  for  conditions  that  exist  on  the  mainland  or  Atlantic 
seaboard. 

NEEDED    ArPROPRIATIONS. 

First.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $400,000  to  continue  the 
work  of  dredging  Honolulu  Harbor.  Few,  perhaps,  appreciate  the 
importance  of  this  improvement — not  so  much  to  the  Territory's 
advantage  locally,  but  to  American  commerce  as  a  whole. 

Second.  An  appropriation  of  $350,000  for  light-houses,  to  better 
protect  commerce.  To  include  very  much  needed  new  front  and 
rear  range  lights  in  Honolulu  Harbor. 

Third.  An  increase  in  the  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  provide  for 
two  additional  judges  in  the  supreme  court. 

Fourth.  An  appropriation  of  $5,000,  under  the  Federal  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  ror  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  desire  of  Con- 
gress to  condemn  private  fishmg  rights  in  Hawaii. 

Fifth.  To  do  justice,  appropriations  should  be  made  by  Congress 
refunding  to  the  Territory  the  sums  expended  between  June  14,  1900, 
and  December  30,  1904,  for  the  mamtenance  of  light-houses — an 
expenditure  which  no  other  community  in  the  United  States  has  ever 
been  obliged  to  undertake;  also,  refunding  to  the  Territory  all  its 
expenditures  during  the  same  period  in  dredging  Honolulu  Harbor 
and  the  housing  of  the  Federal  court  in  a  I'erritorial  building. 

HEALTH    CONDITIONS   OF    HAWAII. 
[By  L.  E.  rinkliam.l 

The  general  health  of  the  Territory  has  been  excellent,  there  having  occurred 
2,G40  deaths  in  a  population  of  154,001,  census  of  1000,  equaling  an  annual  death 
rate  of  17.14  per  1,000  inhabitants. 

The  quarantine  service  as  administered  at  the  principal  port,  Honolulu,  is 
very  strict,  so  that  during  the  past  year  no  contagious  disease  has  entered  these 
islands. 

There  has  been  no  epidemic  of  local  contagious  disease,  if  trachoma  be 
excepted,  an  eye  disease,  which  was  promptly  taken  in  hand  and  overcome.  In 
a  few  country  localities  typhoid  fever  prevailed,  occasioned  in  all  probability 
by  contamination  of  the  water  supply  during  the  dry  season  and  the  condition 
of  the  rain-water  tanks  in  some  localities,  these  private  tanks  and  reservoirs 
being  the  only  source,  as  there  are  many  places  with  no  natural  water  supply. 
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There  have  been  a  few  s|K>radic  eases  of  pestis,  niuountiug  throughout  the 
islands  for  the  year  to  12  deaths  and  3  recoveries. 

The  board  of  health  has  worked  in  strict  and  unvarying  harmony  with  the 
I'nited  States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  under  the  control  of 
P.  A.  Surg.  L.  E.  Cofer,  M.  D. 

Where  the  government  of  the  Territory,  in  its  belief  that  economy  was  para- 
mount, failed  to  supply  the  board  with  the  necessary  funds  for  certain  objects, 
the  executive  officers  of  the  board  have  secured  private  aid,  as  shown  in  the 
following  paragraphs: 

rKKCAUTlONS.  ^ 

No  funds  having  been  grantcnl  the  board  of  health  with  which  to  prosecute 
works  of  sanitation  or  precaution,  the  Honolulu  and  Hllo  Shipjwrs'  Wharf  Com- 
mittees, formeil  for  levying  a  small  tonnage  tax  on  all  merchandise  Imiwrts,  have- 
been  appealed  to.  During  the  past  year  a  constant  campaign  has  been  carried 
on  against  rats  as  dangerous  in  spreading  disease.  Uecently  a  campaign 
ngainst  mosquitoes  has  been  renewe<l  and  many  minor  sanitary  Improvements 
have  been  undertaken.  In  Hilo,  the  above-nameil  committee  has  oiled  and 
cared  for  the  streets. 

OF    INTKKNATIONAL    IM  I»<)RTA-N(  K. 

In  December,  IIXWJ.  there  will  be  openeil  to  commcne  a  new  route  which 
jiromises  to  at  once  become  of  vast  imi>ortance.  and  over  which  the  bulk  of  the 
ijugar  traffic  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  pass.  The  Mexican  Government  has 
constructed  a  railroad  across  the  istlmms  of  Tehuantepec,  Mexico,  having  as 
its  port  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  the  city  of  Coatzacoalcos,  and  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  the  city  of  Saiina  Cruz.  These  ports  have  been  provided  with  unusually 
tine  docks  and  facilities.  As  this  route  requires  but  about  half  the  time  cH>n- 
sumed  by  the  Cape  Horn  route,  undoubtedly  nuich  traffic,  as  between  the  Atlan- 
tic and  Gulf  ports  and  the  Pacific  ports,  will  follow  this  route. 

As  yellow  fever  is  common  in  the  port  of  Coatzacoalcos,  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  will  be  far  more  exi)osed  than  at  the  present  time  to  its  infection.  It 
is  important  that  every  effort  be  made  durilig  tlie  coming  year  to  put  the 
ports  of  Hawaii  into  the  best  possible  sanitary  condition  and  that  the  mosquito 
he  a  particuhir  ol)ject  of  attack.  Owing  to  the  numerous  ponds,  lagoons,  rice 
fields,  etc.,  this  is  no  small  undertaking.  The  means,  as  provided  by  the  legis- 
lature, are  pnictically  nothing,  so  that  the  board  of  health  can  not  be  held 
responsil>le  for  any  misfortune  arising  from  this  new  source  of  ix)S8ible 
infection. 

The  Federal  quarantine  officials,  particularly  the  local  sui>erior  officer.  Dr. 
L.  E.  Cofer,  are  alive  to  this  particular  matter,  and  Inith  the  Federal  and  Terri- 
torial health  officials  will  act  in  unison  in  all  measures  of  protection. 


It  is  satisfactory  to  record  the  success  of  the  efforts  made  to  interest  the 
Government  of  the  TTnited  States  in  the  subject  of  leprosy.  Now  that,  as  a 
l>eginning,  the  Fe<Ieral  Congress  has  appropriated  $1(K),(>0()  for  hospitals,  labora- 
tories, and  the  necessary  accessories,  and  .$,50.0(K)  per  annum  for  maintenance 
jind  prosecution  of  the  work,  it  would  seem  if  science  can  find  a  cure  or  pre- 
ventive of  the  disease,  leprosy,  it  should  now  be  discovered. 

Tl)e  Territory  has  deeded  l\v  proclamation  the  mile  square  of  land  required 
hy  the  act.  The  titles  have  been  passed  upon  by  the  United  States  district 
attorney  as  perfect,  and  Surg.  Gen.  Walter  Wyman,  the  head  of  the  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service,  personally  selected  the  site 
for  the  United  States  station  at  the  settlement.  He  hns  encouraged  the  project 
ir-  every  way  and  given  his  assurance  the  work  will  be  prosecuted  with  the 
utmost  diligence.  As  a  matter  of  record  the  act  of  Congress  covering  this 
subject  is  here  inserted : 

AX  ACT  To  provide  for  the  Investljfatlon  of  leprosy,  with  special  reference  to  the  care 
anil  treatment  of  lepers  In  Hawaii. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  when  the  Territorial  government  of 
Hawaii  shall  cede  to  the  United  States  In  perpetuity  a  suitable  tract  of  land 
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one  mile  square,  more  or  less,  on  the  leper  reservation  at  Molokal,  Hawaii, 
there  shall  be  established  thereon  a  hospital  station  and  laboratory  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  of  the  United  States  for  the  study 
of  the  methods  of  transmission,  cause,  and  treatment  of  leprosy. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
to  cause  the  erection  upon  such  site  of  suitable  and  necessary  buildings  for 
the  purposes  of  this  act,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  the  sum  herein  appropriated 
for  such  purpose. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purposes  of  this  act  the  Surgeon-General,  through  his 
accredited  agent,  is  authorized  to  receive  at  such  station  such  patients  afflicted 
with  leprosy  as  may  be  committed  to  his  care  under  legal  authorization  of 
the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  not  to  exceed  forty  In  number  to  be  under  treatment  at 
any  time,  said  patients  to  remain  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  said  Surgeon-Gen- 
eral, or  his  agent,  until  returned  to  the  proper  authorities  of  Hawaii. 

Sec.  4.  That  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized  to  detail  or  appoint,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  these  Investigations  and  treatment,  such  medical  officers,  acting  assist- 
ant surgeons,  pharmacists,  and  employees  as  may  be  necessary  for  said  purpose. 

Sec.  5.  That  the  sum  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  Is  hereby  appropriated, 
from  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  erection 
of  necessary  buildings  and  other  equipment;  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  maintenance  and  pay  of  all  oflicers 
and  employees  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred 
and  six. 

Sec  6.  That  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service  shall,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  make 
and  adopt  regulations  for  the  administration  and  government  of  the  hospital 
station  and  laboratory  and  for  the  management  and  treatment  of  all  patients 
of  such  hospital. 

Sec  7.  That  when  any  commissioned  or  noncommissioned  officer  of  the 
Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  Is  detailed  for  duty  at  the  lepro- 
sarium herein  provided  for,  he  shall  receive,  In  addition  to  the  pay  and  allow- 
ances of  his  grade,  one-half  the  pay  of  said  grade  and  such  allowances  as  may 
be  provided  for  by  the  SurgeOn-General  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretai-y  of  the  Treasury. 

Approved,  March  3,  1905. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  last  legislature  made  provision  for  several  important  and  sensible  im- 
provements at  the  leper  settlement.  There  was  an  appropriation  of  $15,000  for 
an  Increase  In  the  water  supply — one  of  $3,000  for  a  visitors'  house  and  im- 
provement of  the  landing,  one  of  $4,700  for  new  buildings,  one  of  $2,400  for  a 
pol  factory,  and  one  of  $1,000  for  the  pall  trail.  Hon.  C.  R.  Bishop  is  expend- 
ing upward  of  $8,000  on  Improvomonts  at  the  Bishop  Home  for  Girls.  Hon. 
H.  P.  Baldwin  has  authorized  a  sowerajxe  system  to  be  put  in  at  the  Baldwin 
Home  for  Boys,  at  his  expense.  With  tliese  improvements  completed,  the  set- 
tlement will  in  all  probability  require  in  the  future  little  beyond  suitable  re- 
pairs and  maintenance,  unless  it  be  thought  wise  to  improve  the  Bay  View 
Home.     Preparations  are  being  made  to  erect  a  suitable  dispensary  building. 

KAPIOLANI   HOME   FOR    NONLEPROUS   FEMALE   CHILDREN   OF   LEPERS. 

A  committee  of  the  present  legislature  visited  the  above-named  institution. 
It  was  certainly  a  revelation  when  they  observed  the  improvements  made 
solely  by  the  labor  of  the  regu-lar  employees  and  girl  inmates  of  the  home  under 
the  supervision  of  the  good  Sisters.  From  old  materials  given  them  they  have 
erected  a  large  dormitory  and  accessories.  An  additional  appropriation  of  $500 
afterwards  greatly  assisted  toward  proper  plumbing  and  sanitary  arrangements. 

The  committee  were  visibly  affected  and  were  in  the  mood  to  consider,  and 
then  and  there  promised  to  provide  for  the  needs  of  the  nonleprous  boys — chil- 
dren of  lepers — which  subject  was  urgently  brought  to  their  attention.  The 
Kaplolanl  Home  Is  now  very  comfortable,  and  all  the  inmates  are  apparently 
contented,  healthy,  and  happy. 

HOME   FOR   NONLEPROUS   BOYS   OF   LEPROUS   PARENTS. 

Although  for  years  the  need  for  a  suitable  home  has  been  urged  unavalllngl^, 
the  above  Incident  seemed  to  have  Its  effect,  as  the  last  legislature  appropriated 
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$G.000  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  home  and  $3,000  per  annum  for  Its 
maintenance.  As  the  ages  of  these  male  children  range  from  babyhood  to  man- 
hood.  It  Is  necessary  to  very  carefully  consider  the  proper  basis  on  which  to 
found  this  institution.  The  matter  is  being  given  the  most  careful  attention, 
and  shortly  the  home  will  be  established.  An  attacli  on  the  authority  of  the 
lx>ard  of  health  as  to  the  control  of  persons  affected,  or  presumably  affected, 
with  leprosy  was  made  in  the  United  States  district  court  in  the  case  of  Mrs. 
MIkala  Kaipu.  The  authority  of  the  board  was  sustained,  but  an  appeal  to  the 
United  States  circuit  court  of  California  has  been  noted.  Never  In  the  history 
of  the  leper  settlement  and  allied  institutions  has  there  been  greater  general 
and  individual  contentment,  comfort,  and  satisfaction.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  application  for  permission  to  leave  the  settlement,  but  quite  a  number  to 
enter  the  settlement,  not  as  kokuas,  but  from  people  desiring  a  residence  with 
their  friends  and  relatives.  The  disease  seems  practically  to  be  about  holding 
its  own,  as  between  deaths  and  new  cases. 

No  efforts  are  spareii  to  add  reasonably  to  the  privileges  and  pleasures  of  the 
residents  at  the  settlement.  A  fine  band  stand  has  been  ereited  at  Kalaupapa, 
a  gift  of  Dr.  W.  C.  Wile,  of  Danburj*,  Conn.  Mrs.  .7.  M.  Dowsett  presented  a 
beautiful  new  ui)right  piano  to  the  Bishop  Home,  and  Mi*s.  C.  B.  Cooi)er  sei'ured 
subscriptions  that  provided  a  new  chapel  organ  for  the  same  home. 

Hon.  H.  P.  Baldwin  presented  the  Baldwin  Home  band  with  new  instruments, 
jind,  not  to  l)e  outdone,  though  others  had  tried  and  failed.  Acting  Governor 
Atkinson  got  his  lever  under  the  unused  government  band  instruments  and  sent 
them  to  the  Kalaupapa  band.  The  baseball  league  now  knows  where  to  send 
its  unused  balls,  bats,  etc.  Books  and  current  literature  are  sent  In  quantities. 
A  member  of  the  board  is  simple  enough  to  believe  Isolated  i)ooi)le  need  more 
wholesome  work  and  recreation  than  outside  moralizing,  and  sees  to  It  that  cash 
I)urses  are  put  up  for  the  winners  in  shooting  and  racing  contests.  Suj^erln- 
tendent  xMcVelgh  believes  In  **  luaus  "  (native  style  of  feasting)  at  reasonable 
intervals.  With  the  attention  of  friends  added,  certainly  those  restrained  at  the 
settlement  can  not  feel  that  they  are  forgotten. 

One  of  the  kindliest  Incidents  was  the  visit  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Dennhifjion  to  the 
settlement,  through  the  courtesy  of  Commander  Lucien  Young,  at  the  thoughtful 
suggestion  of  Acting  Governor  A.  L.  C.  Atkinson.  The  tragedy  that  followed 
at  San  Diego  will  fix  this  Incident  In  the  minds  of  those  at  the  settlement  equally 
with  the  pleasure  occasioned  l)y  the  visit.  In  visits  to  the  settlement  the  lepers 
have  invariably  been  found  iK)lite,  thoughtful,  and  considerate.  Their  greet- 
ings have,  in  receiving  honored  visitors,  been  formal,  sincere.  ai)propriate,  and 
often  quite  elaborate  for  their  facilities.  Having  found  it  often  a(lvisal>le  to 
trust  to  the  honor  of  the  lei)cr  suspects  In  Honolulu  and  the  lei)ors  at  the  set- 
tlement, never  has  a  leper  susi)ect  broken  his  or  her  promise  to  me ;  never  has 
a  leper  at  the  settlement  broken  his  word  unless  overpowered  by  insistent  and 
indiscreet  friends. 

FREE    DISPENSARY. 

After  being  maintained  for  fourteen  months  by  private  charity  this  institu- 
tion is  now  a  government  charge.  The  work  done  at  the  dispensary  during 
the  past  six  months  was  as  follows : 

Number  of  cases  treated 6,  r>l.'»     Number  of  surgical  cases 739 

Number  of  medical  cases 5,870     Number  of  prescriptions  fllled_i  1,364 

NATIONALITIES. 

Portuguese 1,  20.'  •  Norwegian    6 

Hawaiian    594  ,  Irish 5 

Porto  Rican 279  \  Samoan  4 

Negro 80  \  Galllcian  3 

Japanese 84     West  Indian 3 

German  76  I  Hungarian    2 

Chinese   71  |  Filipino 2 

American    49  !  Korean    1 

Spanish  31  i  Italian 1 

English    17  j  Malay    1 

Chilean    17  j  Gypsy 1 

French 10  !  Danish 1 

Russian  9  |  Mexican    1 

Cuban    8  i  South  Sea  Islander 1 

Swedish 7  I  Polish    1 
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DIPHTHESIA. 

There  have  been  but  few  cases,  and  In  every  instance  prompt  measures  have 
been  taken  by  the  board. 

BUBONIC   PLAGUE. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  sporadic  cases  of  bubonic  plague.  This  Is  to  be 
expected  and  is  the  occasion  of  no  apprehension.  The  officers  of  the  laoard  of 
health  act  with  the  greatest  promptness  on  these  matters  so  the  spread  of  the 
disease  or  infection  is  quite  improbable. 


[By  James  C.  Davis.] 

In  making  a  report  upon  the  school  work  done  in  this  Territory  it  is  necessary 
to  speak  in  detail  of  Its  cosmopolitan  population  in  order  to  convey  a  proper  ap- 
preciation of  the  problem  the  Territory  Is  trying  to  solve  In  Its  schools. 

POPULATION. 

The  population  according  to  nationality  as  per  latest  census,  1900,  was  154,- 
001.  Hawallans,  29,787;  part  Hawallans,  7,848;  whites,  26,252;  Chinese, 
25,762 ;  Japanese,  61,115 ;  other  foreigners,  3,237.  All  Europeans  and  white 
Americans  are  classed  as  whites,  and  under  "  Other  foreigners "  are  classed 
Porto  Rlcans,  South  Sea  Islanders,  etc.  From  the  foregoing  It  appears  that 
of  the  total  population  the  Hawallans  and  part-Hawallans  form  24  per  cent; 
the  Asiatics,  50  per  cent;  the  whites,  17  per  cent;  and  the  remaining  for- 
eigners, 3  per  cent. 

Of  the  above  classification  all  of  the  Hawallans  and  part  Hawallans,  nearly 
all  the  whites,  about  6,000  of  the  Japanese,  and  also  a  part  of  those  classed  as 
•*  Other  foreigners  "  are  American  citizens. 

Complete  statistics  as  to  the  arrival  and  departure  of  Asiatics  at  this  port 
since  1900  are  not  available. 

From  June  1,  1901,  to  April  30,  1905,  the  figures  are  as  follows : 


Arrivals 

Chinese. 

Japanese. 

:J5,28» 
m,424 

Total. 

87  674 

Departures  .  . 

Excess  of  arrivals 

Excess  of  departures       . .           

4,H58 

998 

As  to  these  two  nationalities,  therefore,  it  is  probable  that  the  totals  are  not 
far  from  those  of  1900. 

The  Koreans,  however,  show  an  increase  of  7,388,  raising  slightly  the  per- 
centage of  Asiatics. 

The»natlve-tK)rn  population,  as  per  latest  census,  was  63,216 — Hawaiians. 
29,787;  part-Hawaiians,  7,843;  whites,  16,446;  negroes,  178;  gouth  Sea 
Islanders,  60;  Japanese,  4,881;  Chinese,  4,021.  Of  this  total  population  41 
per  cent  were  born  in  this  country,  and  of  this  number  8,902  are  of  Asiatic 
parentage.  Of  the  entire  number  of  Hawaiian-born  Asiatics,  about  5,485 
were  born  since  the  annexation  of  these  islands  to  the  United  States  and  are 
therefore  eligible  to  citizenship.  Add  to  these  the  number  of  Asiatic  children 
whose  parents  were  citizens  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the  Republic,  and  we  have 
about  6,000  Asiatics  ix)ssesslng  the  inceptive  right  of  American  citizenship.  I 
understand  upon  Inquiry  that  the  number  is  probably  much  larger,  as  this 
class  of  our  people  have  not  been  very  faithful  in  the  registration  of  births 
and  deaths.  Deduct  6,000,  the  approximate  number  of  Asiatics  capable  of 
becoming  citizens  by  right  of  birth,  from  86,877,  the  total  Asiatic  population, 
and  we  have  80,877,  or  nearly  52^  per  cent  of  the  entire  population.  Incapable 
of  citizenship,  and  we  find  further  that  out  of  the  entire  citizenship  of  71,323 
about  6,000,  or  about  8^  per  cent,  are  of  Asiatic  parentage. 
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PUPILS. 

'('ho  totnl  tMirollnient  in  all  the  .si-1uk)1s.  aci-ordin^  to  nationalities,  for  tlie  years 
1!  10-^5,  \vas  n^  follows: 

IttH.        1905.  !    1904.    !    1905. 


HHwaiians 4. 877      4,972     Chines© 1.65()  1,985 

Part  Hawaiians •A,'^:^      8.2H4      Other  foreigners 745  e5l» 

Whites 5,873      5.9116  

Jai»ane8© 2,\m      3,flll9                Total 19,299  2U,4(W 

,  ^  I  I  i 

F'ublic  schools:  '  i  Private  schools:  '  ' 

Flawaiians 4, 121  !    4, Us;          Hawaiians 756  824 

Part  HawaiiauH 2.'£yi  i    2,:«1  i          Part  Hawaiians 981  968 

Whites :J,K-»1  i    3,882!          Whites 2.022,  2.(i24 

Japanese 4Jfr  071 

Chinese '        458  1  632 

Other  foivlKuers 178  >  1(10 


Jrti>anese 2,4s:j  j  2.9:fr< 

Chinese l,li>2!  l.'i'>3 

( )t  her  foreitjners 5<57  |  .550 

Total i  14.467  i  15,202 


Total 4,8:fc;        5,2(4 


The  foregoing  tables  show  the  entire  enrollment  for  1905  In  public  and  private 
.<:chools  to  be  20,40G,  as  against  19.299  for  the  year  1904.  The  gain  for  the  past 
year  was  1,107,  of  which  735  were  in  the  public  schools  and  372  in  the  private 
.schools.  In  the  public  schools  the  Hawaiians  and  whites  show  a  small  increase, 
the  part-Hawaiians  and  those  marked  *' Other  foreigners"  have  suffered  n 
slight  decrease,  while  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  make  up  84  per  cent  of  the 
entire  increase  in  the  public  schools.  This  great  increase  in  enrollment  on  the 
I);irt  of  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  is  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  a  great  number 
of  the  children  of  this  class  of  our  people  are  just  becoming  of  school  age,  and  in 
l>art  to  the  fact  that  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  put  their  children  into  school 
just  as  soon  as  the  law  i>ermits,  and  in  many  cases  these  children  are  enrolled 
hefore  they  reach  school  age. 

The  total  enrollment  in  all  the  schools,  according  to  age.  for  the  vear  1905  was 
20,40G. 


Bovs 

Oii-ls 

Total 

Public  schools: 

Boys 

Girls 

Total 

Private  schools: 

Boys 

Girls 


Under  6. 

tseiween 
6  and  8. 

wet  ween 
s  and  15. 

6,. 592 

<  )ver  15.  1 

8(i4 
(W 

Total. 

3,106 
2,.5;-,0 

11,127 
9,279 

1,1.56 

5.656 

12,092 

1..502  i 

20,406 

119 
100 

2.481 
2,013 

.5.482 
4.45:i 

1 
274  1 

280  ! 

(J,  846 

219 

4,494 

9,9:15 

554  1 

15,202 

44(5 
491 

()25 
.537 

1.110 
1.047 

5flO 

:i58  j 

2.771 
2.438 

Total : ^n  l,l(i2  2.1.57  948'         6,204 

I 

The  law  of  the  Territory  compels  all  children  mentally  and  physically  able. 
I»etween  the  ages  of  0  and  15,  to  attend  school.  The  above  tables  show  1,150 
impils  under  6  years  enrolled  in  school.  Of  this  number,  219  are  in  the  public 
schools  and  937  in  the  private  schools.  While  the  school  law  places  the  age 
limit  betw^n  6  and  15,  the  department  leaves  the  enroll\nent  of  children  under 
oge  to  the  principals  of  the  different  schools,  with  the  provision  that  children 
not  within  school  age  must  never  be  enrolled  if  by  so  doing  children  of  school 
age  are  crowded  out.  The  large  number  of  pupils  under  6  years  in  the  pri- 
vate schools  represents  the  entire  kindergarten  enrollment  As  to  pupils  over 
age,  554  are  in  the  public  schools  and  948  in  the  private  schools.  The  depart- 
ment rather  encourages  ambitious,  intelligent,  young  people  to  remain  In  school, 
and  the  teachers  do  all  they  can  to  keep  these  young  people  with  them  as  long 
as  they  have  room  and  time  for  them. 
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The  enrollment  In  public  schools  according  to  the  course  of  study  was  as 
follows : 


Receiving  grade 1,484 

First    grade 4,454 

Second  grade .'5,030 

Third  grade 2,202 

Fourth  grade 1,  G60 

Fifth   grade 1,001 

Sixth  grade 545 


Seventh  grade 

Eighth  grade 

High  school  course 

Normal  school  course. 


:ui 

118 
14.-5 
125 


Total 15,  202 


The  preceding  table  shows  12,929  pupils,  or  85  per  cent  of  the  entire  enroll- 
ment, In  the  first  four  years ;  2,005,  or  13  per  cent,  in  the  four  upper  grades ;  and 
268,  or  2  per  cent.  In  the  high  school  and  normal  school  courses. 

The  comment  here  is  that  85  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  public 
schools  never  get  any  further  than  the  primary  grade,  due  primarily  to  two 
causes :  First,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  pupils  enrolled  In  the  public  schools 
are  compelled  to  leave  school  as  soon  as  they  reach  the  legal  age  limit  and 
assist  In  the  8upi>ort  of  the  family ;  second,  that  It  takes  most  of  the  pupils  two 
years'  time  to  do  one  year's  work:  as  laid  down  In  the  course  of  study. 


Enrollment  in  the  public  schools  in  manual  tra'ming,  etc. 


Sewing 0,507 

Knife   work 392 

Agriculture 10,250 

Drawing  1,(K)2 


Lauhala  and  bamboo 645 

Mat  weaving 145 

Otlicr  manual  training 1,489 

Singing 15,0(X) 


In  all  the  public  schools,  manual  Instruction  of  some  sort  Is  given.  The  In- 
struction In  sewing  consists  In  teaching  both  girls  and  boys  hemming,  seaming, 
gathering,  patching,  and  making  buttonholes.  The  work  In  agriculture  consists 
mostly  In  weeding,  planting,  and  caring  for  plants  and  trees  and  mowing  the 
schools  lawns.  The  Influence  of  well-kept  school  yards  shows  Itself  in  the  neat 
dooryards  of  communities  throughout  the  Territory.  Plaiting,  weaving,  and 
knife  work  are  carried  on  In  most  schools,  and  In  many  cases  they  are  carried 
Into  the  homes  by  the  pupils.  Singing  and  drawing  are  taught  In  all  the 
»  schools.  The  Hawaiians  as  a  race  possess  natural  talent  in  both  of  these 
branches  of  human  accomplishment.  Both  systems  of  vocal  music — the  tonic 
sol-fa  and  the  staff  notation — are  taught;  the  former  through  the  first  three 
years  of  the  child's  musical  training  and  the  latter  through  the  upper  grades. 
The  purpose  of  manual  education  in  the  public  schools,  aside  from  training 
the  hand  and  eye  In  the  use  of  tools,  Is  to  develop  the  moral  and  aesthetic 
powers  of  the  child's  mind. 

Total  number  of  teachers  in  all  the  schools  for  the  years  190Jf  and  1905. 


1904. 

1905. 

1904. 

1906. 

Hawaiians 

83 

86 

m 

9 

61 

73 

25tt 

3 

3 

81  i 
105  1 

440  1 

7 

69  ' 
85 

250  ! 
4 

Chinese 

Other  foreiifners. 

16 
16 

27 

Part  Hawaiians 

27 

"Whites 

Total 

Jax)aneBe 

646 

687 

Public  schools: 

Hawaiians .         .            

Private  schools: 
Hawaiians 

22 
13 
177 
9 
13 
13 

12 

Part  Hawaiians 

Part  Hawaiians 

20 

Whites    

Whites 

Japanese  

190 

Chinese 

7 

Other  foreigners 

Chinese    

23 

21 

Total 

399 

414  1 

1 

Total 

247 

273 

The  foregoing  table  gives  687  as  the  whole  numl)er  of  teachers  employed  in 
the  public  and  private  schools  during  the  year  just  elapsed  as  against  646  for 
the  y^ar  1904. 
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In  the  public  schools  there  were  414  teachers  and  In  the  private  schools  278 
for  the  year  1905.  while  in  the  public  schools  for  the  previous  period  there  were 
:;ii9  teachers  and  in  the  private  schools  247.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
teachers  in  the  imblic  schools  for  the  past  year  was  15,  and  that  in  the  private 
schools  was  2(5.  The  average  number  of  pupils  per  teacher  in  the  public  schoola 
for  the  past  year  was  37,  and  the  average  number  under  each  teacher  in  the 
private  schools  was  19.  The  Hawaiian  and  part  Hawaiian  teachers  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  have  increased  20  in  number  for  the  past  year ;  the  whites  have  de- 
creased 9,  the  Chinese  have  gained  1,  and  those  classed  as  **  Other  foreigners  ** 
have  increased  3.  Of  the  414  teachers  in  the  public  schools  during  the  past  year 
205  were  born  and  educate<l  here,  and  of  this  numl>er  120  have  been  trained  In 
the  normal  school  in  Honolulu.  Of  the  250  white  teachers  102  are  from  unl- 
\ersities,  colleges,  and  normal  schools  abroad. 

TEACHKKS'    ASSOCIATION    AM)    BKADING    CIItCLES. 

There  is  a  Territorial  teachers'  association  which  has  its  headquarters  and 
l.lace  of  meeting  in  Honolulu.  To  membership  In  this  association  all  teachers 
in  the  public  and  private  schools  in  the  Territory  are  admitted. 

In  the  meetings  of  the  association  addresses  and  papers  on  educational  mat- 
ters are  listened  to  and  discussed.  There  Is  a  course  of  reading  laid  down  by 
the  association  covering  a  year's  work  In  professional  and  general  culture. 
This  reading  matter  Includes  books  on  pedagogy,  school  management,  methods, 
and  general  literature. 

In  each  district  there  Is  an  association  and  reading  circle  In  which  the  course 
of  reading  assigned  by  the  general  association  Is  read,  studied,  and  discussed. 
These  readings  and  discussions^  do  much  toward  creating  and  maintaining  a 
pride  of  profession  among  the  teachers.  The  regulations  of  the  department 
encourage  teachers  to  organize  and  attend  tlie  meetings  of  these  associations. 
In  many  districts  distances  are  so  great,  transi>ortatlon  so  dear,  and  living 
accommodations  so  poor  that  the  attendance  upon  these  meetings  is  quite  an 
item  of  expense.  Still  in  many  districts  tlie  sacrifice  is  made,  and  teacher* 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  faithfulness  shown  In  the  endeavor  toward  Improv- 
ing themselves  In  their  chosen  work. 

The  total  number  of  schools  according  to  grade  for  the  years  1904  and  1905 
was  213. 


\\m.     I9(tr>. 


1904.        1905. 


Kindergart€n8 1>^ 

Primary  schools ^^i 

Primary  grammar  schools 110 

High  schools 1 

Normal  schools 1 

Industrial  schools H 

Public  schools: 

Primary  schools 

Primary  grammar  schools. 

High  Bcuools 

Normal  schools 

Industrial  schools 

Reform  schools 

Total 


18 
(50 
113 
1 
1 
li 


:« 

m 

110 

UH 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

2  1 

147 

154 

Seminaries '  13  , 

Orphanages i  1  j 

Reform  schools 2 

Colleges ;  2  i 

Total !       207  \ 

Private  sch(X)ls:  ; 

Kindergarten  schools. . 

Primary  schools 

Industrial  stjhools 

Orphanages 

Seminaries  (female) ... 
Colleges 

Total 


13 
1 
2 
2. 


214 


18 

18 

24 

24 

2 

2 

1 

1 

13 

1» 

2 

2 

m 

eo 



The  above  list  shows  the  whole  number  of  schools  to  be  214  for  the  past  year» 
of  which  154  are  public  schools  and  60  private.  The  increase  in  the  number  of 
public  schools  during  this  period  was  7.  They  are  classified  as  above  In  order 
to  give  a  somewhat  clear  idea  of  the  grade  and  sort  of  instruction  given  in  the 
schools  of  the  Territory. 

The  kindergarten  schools  are  all  under  the  auspices  of  the  "  Kindergarten 
Association."  These  schools  form  the  link  between  the  home  and  the  school 
life  of  the  child,  and  they  are  maintained  and  conducted  as  private  schools. 

The  primary  schools  are  those  in  which  the  work  done  at  present  is  not 
beyond  the  first  four  grades  of  the  common  school  course.  They  are  not  confined 
to  those  grades;  they  may  do  more  advanced  work.    The  primary  grammar 
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Bchools  do  primary  grade  work  and  more  or  lens  grammar  grade  work.  A  few 
of  these  «ehoolg  do  Homething  in  the  first  year  high  mIiooI  course. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  high  school  in  the  Territory — the  one  in  Honolulu. 
The  work  done  in  this  school  compares  favorably  with  that  done  in  simiJar  schools 
on  the  mainland.  It  is  placed  on  the  accredited  list  of  Stanford  University,  of 
California.  The  commercial  department  of  this  school  has  done  much  toward 
furnishing  our  business  houses  and  government  offices  with  stenographers,  tyi)e- 
wrlters,  and  lK)okkeepers.  There  are  three  other  schools,  one  each  at  \Valluku, 
Hllo,  and  Llhue.  aspiring  to  be  classed  as  high  schools,  and  which  have  already 
l)egun  work  on  the  high  school  course. 

The  normal  training  school,  established  in  18JX>,  is  soon  to  move  from  its 
present  cramped  and  unfit  quarters  into  its  new  modern  building.  This  school 
hns  granted  during  Its  ten  years*  existence  'Mi  diplomas  ynd  VM  certificates. 
Out  of  the  whole  number  of  young  peoi)le  holding'  dii)lomas  and  certificates 
from  this  school  there  are  12()  teaching  In  the  public  schools.  This  means  that 
nearly  'M)  ixm*  cent  of  the  teachers  employed  In  the  public*  schools  have  been 
trained  In  our  normal  school  here  In  Honolulu. 

Lahalnalnua,  the  Industrial  school,  has  just  been  Installed  in  new  buildings, 
and  Is  now  fairly  e(|ulpped  for  Its  work  as  an  Industrial  and  agricultural  school. 
The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  was  55.  The  enrollment  for  the  coming  year 
is  expected  to  be  nmch  larger. 

There  are  two  reformatory  schools  m  the  Terrltoiy — one  for  girls  at  Honolulu 
and  the  other  for  boys  at  Walalee.  The  reform  school  for  girls  occupies  the  prem- 
ises formerly  used  by  the  reform  school  for  boys.  The  premisc^s,  while  too  snmll 
for  the  large  enrollment  of  boys,  are  quite  sufficient  :ind  comfortable  for  the 
girls.  The  mali'on  of  the  school  rei)orts  as  follows  upon  tiie  numbers  received 
and  dismissed  for  the  |)ast  year : 

In  school  July  1,  19U4 8 

Received  year  ended  June  *>0,  1005 10 

18 
Released  during  year  ended  June  'M),  1;K)5 J__       1 

In  school  July  1,  10()o 17 

Retween  8  and  15  years  of  age 10 

Over  15  years  of  age 7 

17 

All  of  these  girls  with  one  exception  were  committed  for  disol^edience  to 
parents. 

The  reform  school  for  boys  is  situated  on  the  railroad  about  60  miles  from 
Honolulu.  The  site  is  pleasant  and  beautiful  and  gives  ample  room  for  dormi- 
tories, shops,  and  schoolrooms,  and  arable  land.  The  buildings  are  all  new  and 
well  equipped  for  the  work  of  correcting  youthful  tendencies  toward  the 
acquiring  of  bad  habits. 

In  both  of  these  reform  schools  there  is  a  system  of  merits  and  demerits, 
which  seems  to  work  very  satisfactorily.  The  following  is  the  report  of  the 
superintendent  of  the  reform  school  for  boys  as  to  the  numbers  received  and 
released  during  the  year  just  elapsed : 

Enrolled  July,  1904 105 

Admitted  during  the  year 37 

142 
Released  during  the  year ^ 4o 

Enrolled  June  30,  1905 99 

Between  6  and  8  years  of  age 3 

Between  8  and  15  years  of  age 78 

Over  15  years  of  age 18 

99 
The  offenses  for  which  these  boys  were  committed  were  truancy,  vagrancy, 
disobedience  to  parents,  and  petty  theft  The  greater  portion  were  committed 
for  truancy,  vagrancy,  and  disobedience  to  parents. 
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The  present  legislature  enacted  a  law  establishing  a  juvenile  court  This 
act  provides  that  all  offenders  under  H»  years  of  age  shall  be  tried  separate  and 
apart  from  those  of  more  mature  age:  that  youthful  offenders  charged  with 
minor  offenses,  such  as  truancy,  disohcilience  to  parents,  i>etty  theft,  etc..  may, 
in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  !>e  paroled  and  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
{.ritbation  ofticers.  The  pr<»hation  officers  are  api)ointed  by  the  district  magis- 
trates. Eath  magistrate  apjxMnts  three.  These  probation  olHcers  visit  the 
parents,  guardians,  or  teachers  who  have  charge  of  the  bny  or  girl  paroUnl,  and 
receive  a  report  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  paroled  offender  and  rei)ort  In  turn  to 
the  committing  magistrate.  When  a  satisfactory  probation  has  been  served  the 
culprit  is*  reieaseil  from  parole.  If,  however,  the  paroled  offender  seems  Incor- 
rit:il)lc,  he  is  summoned  before  the  magistrate  and  committtHl  to  the  reform 
scliool  or  to  jail. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  worldng  of  this  court  will  obviate  placing  In  the  reform 
schools  children  who  have  not  yet  acquired  fixe<l  habits  of  vk*e.  The  private 
primary  schools  are  largely  denominational  and  do  the  same  work  as  the  schools 
of  the  same  class  among  the  public  schools. 

The  private  industrial  schools  are  the  Kamehaiueha  schools  for  Hawaiian 
l»  lys  and  girls.  They  are  endowed  and  mjiintained  for  the  purpv)se  of  training 
young  people  in  the  industries  and  in  domestic  science.  In  addition  to  this 
training  they  give  academic  courses  (Mjuivnient  to  the  first  year  In  the  high 
school  course. 

The  Kona  Orphanage  is  a  private  enteri)riFe,  supi)orted  by  contributions.  The 
legislature  in  its  recent  session  appropriated  $3,000  to  Its  support,  but  no  reason 
is  yet  apparent  for  It  being  placed  by  them  under  appropriations  for  this 
department. 

The  seminaries  are  denondnational  schools.  They  give  Industrial  and  aca- 
demic training.  The  idea  is  to  make  good  housekeepers  of  the  girls  and 
industrious  citizens  of  the  boys. 

Oahu  College,  a  well  endowed  and  equipped  Institution,  does  high-class  college 

entrance  work.    It  is  one  of  the  oldest  schools  In  the  Islands,  and  Its  graduates 

are  among  the  most  successful  professional  and  business  men  In  the  conununlty. 

St.  Lous  College  is  a  Catholic  school  of  long  standing,  and  does  good  work  In 

all  the  grades  from  the  primary  through  the  high  school  course. 

In  addition  to  schools  already  mentioned  there  is  in  every  conmmnlty  having 
any  considerable  number  of  Japanese  and  Chinese  a  school  held  after  2  p.  m. 
each  day  except  Sunday  in  which  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  languages  are 
taught  to  Japanese  and  Chinese  children.  These  schools  are  designed  to  teach 
these  Asiatic  children  their  mother  tongue  and  something  of  the  history  of  their 
country,  so  that  the  boy  or  girl  in  the  future,  if  he  or  she  so  desires,  can  return 
to  the  land  of  his  or  her  father  with  the  power  to  use  Its  language  and  with  some 
luiowledge  of  its  history,  laws,  industries,  and  customs.  It  is  very  probable  that 
not  all  of  these  Hawaiian-born  Asiatics  will  return  to  the  East ;  In  such  case 
the  part  remaining  here  and  exercising  the  duties  and  privileges  of  American 
citizenship  can  exercise  such  duties  and  enjoy  such  privileges  with  Intelligence, 
having  acquired  this  intelligence  in  the  schools  In  this  Territory. 

NEW    SCHOOL    BUILOINGS. 

There  have  been  built  and  contracted  for  during  the  past  year  41  public  school 
huildings — 30  schoolhouses,  0  teachers'  cottages,  and  2  dormitories.  These  30 
school  buildings  contain  92  rooms  and  furnish  capacity  for  4,140  pupils;  35  of 
tliese  41  buildings  replace  buildings  out  of  repair  and  unfit  for  further  use,  and 
5  are  for  the  purr)ose  of  acconmiodating  the  increase  in  the  school  population. 
Thus  It  is  seen  that  the  school  acccmunodatlons,  as  to  buildings,  have  been  very 
materially  improved  during  the  past  year. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  facts  that  do  not  appear  in  the  body  of  this  report. 
lait  which  are  necessary  to  an  intelligent  understanding  of  the  school  work  In 
this  Territory : 

Total  population  of  the  Territory  as  per  last  census 154,001 

Total  number  within  school  age,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascertained 19,374 

Percentage  of  total  population  enrolled  in  all  the  schools 13| 

Percentage  of  total  population  enrolled  In  public  schools 9ii 

Percentage  of  total  population  enrolled  In  private  schools 3^ 

Percentage  of  total  population  within  school  age 11^ 

Percentage  of  total  population  within  school  age  enrolled  in  school—  91. 6 
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Average  daily  attendance  of  pupils  enrolled  in  public  schools,  per  cent,  87 

Average  wage  paid  to  teachers  in  the  public  schools  per  month $51 

Number  of  public  school  buildings,  school  houses 184 

Number  of  public  school  buildings,  teachers'  cottages 79 

Total  value  of  all  public  school  buildings,  schoolhouses,  and  teachers' 

cottages,  including  land $810,000 

Total  value  of  all  private  school  property $1,333,000 

Average  cost  of  tuition  in  public  schools  iHjr  annum $16. 87 

Total  number  of  school  days  in  the  last  school  year 182 

SOCIOLOGY   AND   EDUCATIONAL   PROBLEMS. 

[Ily  M.  M.  Scott.] 

Hawaii  may  not  Inaptly  be  called  a  museum  of  ethnology,  and  the  making  of 
good  American  citizens  of  her  mixed  youth  a  problem  In  sociology.  Nowhere 
else  In  the  world  are  specimens  of  so  many  races  congregated  In  so  small  a 
compass,  and  under  conditions  so  favorable  for  constant  contact  In  Industries, 
business,  schools,  churches,  and  social  gatherings.  The  utmost  democratic 
spirit  prevails  In  society,  In  the  churches,  and  in  the  schools.  Race  prejudice 
is  here  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Boys  from  the  schools,  of  the  many  race.^,  all 
mixed  up  In  the  same  teams,  meet  In  football,  ba^^-eball,  and  aquatic  sports,  and 
girls  of  a  like  mixture  contest  the  basket-ball  field.  This  condition  of  affairs 
sometimes  astonishes  and  even  shocks  strangers  from  abroad,  especially  If  they 
be  untraveled  and  of  a  Brahmanlc  turn  of  mind. 

In  British  India  there  are  about  150,000  Eurasians,  or  half-castes,  that  occupy 
an  anomalous  position  In  the  social  organization.  They  are  superior  In  educa- 
tion and  social  culture  (according  to  western  standards)  to  the  native,  and 
English  society  does  not  recognize  them.  To  English  and  European  society  of 
India,  the  unfortunate  half-caste  is  not  only  a  "  baboo,"  but  he  Is  tabu  as  well. 
Enlightened  and  phlhuithroplc  Englishmen  have  noted  and  regretted  this  state 
of  affairs,  and  they  characterize  it  as  one  of  the  darkest  spots  In  the  otherwise 
beneficent  rule  of  England  In  India,  and  they  also  predict  that  It  will  constitute 
one  of  the  chief  sources  of  unrest  and  future  trouble  for  England  In  her  vast 
vice-regal  empire. 

The  dominant  note  In  the  sociological  and  educational  problems  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii — In  short,  in  her  civilization — is  and  has  been  since  the  arrival 
of  the  first  missionaries  American.  During  the  monarchy  the  churches,  schools, 
business  methods,  social  usages,  even  the  political  conditions,  were  American. 
American  national  holidays,  especially  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Washington's 
Birthday,  were  celebrated  as  regularly  and  with  as  much  enthusiasm  as  In 
Boston  or  San  Francisco. 

In  visiting  Honolulu  European  travelers  who  expected  to  find  a  sleepy  dirty 
South  American  town  were  surprised  and  pleased  to  observe  a  bustling  Amer- 
ican city  in  the  Tropics.  Even  If  a  monarchy,  the  pravalllng  tone  of  unconven- 
tional American  manners  prevailed. 

The  first  thing  the  American  missionaries  persuaded  the  King  to  do  In  his 
division  of  lands  was  to  follow  the  American  example  and  set  aside  the  lands 
not  otherwise  appropriated  at  the  time  as  part  of  a  permanent  fund  to  be  used 
for  the  education  of  all  children.  American  books  were  translated  Into  Ha- 
waiian, and  thus  the  first  knowledge  the  child  got  of  any  country  was  of  the 
United  States. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  It  Is  easy  to  see  that  the  transition  of  Hawaii  from 
n  sovereign  little  mid-ocean  monarchy  to  a  dependent  American  territory  was 
neither  dlfllcult,  disappointing,  nor  unexpected. 

A  new  and  interesting  problem  now  presents  Itself  to  the  thinkers  of  this 
Territory.  In  the  economic  development  of  the  resources  of  the  country  a 
very  large  number  of  Orientals  have  come  here,  and  they  are  still  coming.  It 
was  not  their  intention  originally  to  bring  their  wives  and  children  with  them, 
but  it  was  insisted  upon  by  government  and  the  planters  many  years  ago  that 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  immigrants  should  be  women.  That  was  before 
annexation.  Under  that  rule  quite  a  large  number  of  Japanese  women  and 
children  arrived.     Last  year  about  500  Japanese  children  were  born  in  Hawaii. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  for  the 
past  year,  there  were  over  4,000  Japanese  and  Chinese  children  In  the  public 
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schools  of  this  Territory,  nearly  equaling  In  number  the  Hawaiian  children. 
The  male  children  of  these  t>vo  races  born  here  will  be  American  citizens  if 
they  choose  to  remain  after  their  majority,  and  will  become  voters  and  offlce- 
liolders.  The  question  is.  What  instrumentalities  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon 
theui  that  will  make  them  good  American  citizens?  Is  it  possible  for  tlie  State 
niid  society  to  take  the  children  of  races  so  diverse  from  Americans  as  are  the 
Japanese  and  the  Chinese  and  by  some  educational,  social,  and  ()olitlcal  crucible 
tuse  them  and  turn  tliem  out  homogeneous  Americans? 

Tliis  is  the  practical  and  very  interesting  problem  that  presents  itself  to  the 
I>oople  of  this  Territory,  the  solution  of  which  is  sought  by  both  statesmen  and 
social  philosophers.  There  is  no  l)etter  place  than  Hawaii  for  an  exi)eriment 
of  this  kind.  The  country  is  small  in  area.  The  population  is  limited.  The 
Orientals  come  into  dally  contact  with  Americans,  men  and  women  of  light,  and 
loading  in  every  relation  of  life.  The  old  missionary  set  the  example,  which  the 
man  of  business  and  of  Industry  has,  to  a  large  extent,  followetl.  The  Chinese 
have  always  been  treated  here  in  decldeil  contrast  with  the  treatment  they 
have  received  In  California.  By  the  advice  of  the  early  missionaries,  and 
through  their  organizing  power,  the  King  and  legislature  made  provision  for  an 
excellent  system  of  imbllc  schools.  That  system,  modernlzeil  and  Improved,  is 
I  lie  fundamental  agency  by  which  the  children  of  the  diverse  nationalities  of 
Hawaii  are  to  be  trained,  reared,  and  transfused  Into  American  citizenship. 

Can  It  be  done?  The  most  thoughtful  educators  of  this  Territory  answer, 
emphatically,  yes.  It  is  being  done  now.  It  has  been  done.  Hoth  Chinese  ami 
.[apanese  born  and  nurtured  In  Hawaii  are  among  our  best  citizens.  They 
hold  and  exercise  the  franchise.  They  are  Industrious,  accumulate  proiH»rty, 
are  charitable  and  law-abiding. 

They  seem  to  select  and  vote  for,  as  If  by  unerring  Instinct,  the  l>est  men  for 
office.  The  children  of  the  Territory  meet  jn  the  schoolroom,  the  playground, 
the  church,  and  the  Sunday  school.  They  sing  the  same  patriotic  American  songs. 
They  read  American  history  and  literature.  The  higher  grades  are  well 
instructed  In  the  principles  and  i)ractlce  of  free  government — national.  State, 
and  Territorial.  It  Is  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  teachers  that  no  class 
of  children  resijond  more  readily  and  intelligently  to  both  moral  and  intellectual 
instruction  than  do  the  Orientals. 

The  recent  tendency  of  the  best  scientific  thought  among  lK)th  biologists  and 
sociologists  is  that  nurture  has  more  intluencc  uiK^n  human  character  than 
n.iture — environment  than  heredity,  to  put  it  in  the  language  of  the  schools. 
Inborn  tendencies  in  any  race  are  but  tendencies — mere  potentialities.  Kduca- 
tion,  social  and  i)olitlcal  environment  seize  uikui  these  i>otentiallties  and  work 
tlicni  up  Into  the  finished  product — into  actualities.  Hut  this  work  nuist  l)e  done 
rhiefiy  in  the  schools.  The  minds  of  the  young  are  extremely  })lastlc.  Almost 
any  systcun  of  morals  may  1k>  impressed  on  the  minds  and  emotions  of  ycmth. 

It  is  also  observed  by  the  teachers  In  our  schools  that  the  Orientals  are  very 
fond  of  the  study  of  the  principles  of  the  American  democracy.  These  prin- 
ciples meet  with  their  enthusiastic  approval.  There  is  no  reason,  therefore, 
cither  in  theory-  or  practice,  why  the  children  of  races  so  strong  In  moral  and 
intellectual  power  as  the  Chinese  and  Japanese,  tralne<l  In  American  schools, 
society,  and  political  principles,  should  not  make  excellent  American  citizens. 
All  this  Is  not  mere  theory.  But  If  It  were  theory  only,  It  Is  founded  on  the 
soundest  principles  of  deductive  reasoning.  It  Is  not  mere  speculation,  because 
w(>  have  already  proven  the  iK)stulate  In  Hawaii,  as  shown  In  the  foregoing 
statements,  and  we  are  demonstrating  It  now  on  a  much  more  extensive  scale 
in  our  wise  system  of  free  and  compulsory  education. 

Many  of  the  most  thoughful  Phllipi)ine  teachers  returning  to  America, 
through  Honolulu,  after  examining  our  schools  and  their  results,  have  declared 
that  Hawaii  has  solved,  and  Is  solving,  the  educational  and  social  problem  for 
our  Insular  possessions. 

They  believe  that  It  would  be  of  inestimable  value  to  the  educational  welfare 
of  both  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines  if  an  able  commission  could  be  appointed 
from  these  two  possessions  to  Inquire  Into  and  report  upon  the  methods  and 
progress  of  our  system. 
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FINANCES. 


[By  A.  G.  Campbell.] 


The  report  of  the  treasurer  of  tlie  Territory  to  the  governor  of  a  year  njjjo 
reconi mended  several  changes  which  needed  legislative  action  to  put  into  effect. 
The  last  legislature  at  Its  regular  session  wisely  passetl  several  of  the  necessary 
laws. 

The  principal  change  was  made  in  the  tax  laws.  (Acts  87-00.  session  VM):*.) 
Hertofore  real  and  personal  property  were  returned  for  taxation  pilri>oses  as  or* 
January  1,  and  income  tax  returns  were  made  in  July  to  cover  tlie  twelve  months 
preceding,  and  all  these  classes  of  taxes  were  due  Septemher  1  and  delinquent 
Novemher  15.  After  January  1,  IfMMJ,  while  the  time  for  returning  real  and 
personal  property  is  not  changed,  the  Income  tax  returns  will  also  l)e  made  in 
January  to  cover  the  twelve  montlis  preceding  and  all  these  taxes  are  to  be 
payable  In  two  Installments,  one-half  In  May  and  one-half  In  November.  Besides 
dividing  the  payment  Into  two  installments,  and  thus  making  It  easier  for  some 
classes  to  promptly  meet  this  obligation,  this  method  has  the  additional  advan 
tage  of  so  distributing  the  receipts  from  this  source,  which  now  come  into  the 
treasury  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  that  the  necessity  for  registering  warrants 
will  be  reduced  to  a  ndnhnum. 

The  law  with  reference  to  the  time  and  manner  of  collecting  the  licenses  was 
also  changed  (act  32,  session  1(K)5)  and  now  all  licenses  expire  on  June  30  of 
each  year;  this  also  brings  money  Into  the  treasury  at  a  time  when  receipts 
from  other  sources  are  at  a  mlidmum.  Several  of  the  license  laws  were 
amended  and  the  llquor-llcense  law  was  entirely  repealed,  and  a  new  law  (act 
07,  session  1005)  enactcni  In  Its  stead.  This  law  went  Into  effect  the  first  of  this 
year,  and  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  It  will  stand  the  test  of  trial.  In  the  old 
law  the  governor  and  the  treasurer  had  considerable  discretionary  pow(T  In 
Issuing  licenses,  and  they  were  not  issued  Indlscrlndnately  either  as  to  persons 
or  localities.  Under  tlie  law  now  existing,  any  applicant,  unless  he  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony,  gross  cheat,  gambling,  or  a  violation  of  the  said  liquor  law, 
must  t)e  granted  a  license,  providing  that  a  majority  of  property  holders  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  consent  to  having  tlie  license  issued. 

The  foreign-corporations  license  was  also  changed  (act  08.  session  1005)  to 
the  fixed  amount  of  $300  per  annum  Instead  of  one-tenth  of  a  mill  on  the  author- 
ized capital  and  new  licenses  were  imposed  as  follows  during  the  session  of  1005 : 


Physician's  license  (act  48) $10 

Osteopath's  license  (act  48) 10 

Pawnbroker's  license  (act  35) 50 

Horseshoer's  license  (act  40) 5 


Secondhand   dealer's   license    (act 

31) $25 

Emigrant  agent's  license  (act  57)  _  500 


CORPORATIONS. 


Heretofore  the  cost  of  filing  corporation  papers  was  simply  the  cost  of  record- 
ing same  and  $25  for  stamps.  In  addition  to  these  charges  the  last  legislature 
imposed  a  schedule  of  filing  fees  (act  01,  session  1005)  very  similar  to  what 
is  in  use  in  many  of  the  States  on  the  mainland. 


REGISTERED    WARRANTS. 

While  the  receipts  of  the  Territory  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June  30, 
1005,  exceeded  the  expenditures  by  $86,840.01,  still  during  all  but  two  months  of 
this  period  nil  warrants  drawn  on  the  treasury  by  the  auditor,  either  for  salaries 
or  for  material  had  to  be  registered  because  cash  was  not  available  to  pay  then\ 
on  presentation.  The  changes  above  referred  to  which  advance  the  time  of  col- 
lection of  at  least  $000,000  of  taxes  from  November  to  May  will  necessarily 
relieve  this  condition.  But  as  the  necessity  for  registering  warrants  is  likely  to 
occur  at  any  time,  and  as  it  always  creates  dissatisfaction,  it  might  be  weil  to 
call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  advisability  of  so  amending  section  .55  of 
the  organic  act  that  the  doubt  which  now  exists  as  to  the  Territory's  right  to 
avail  Itself  of  a  bank  overdraft  or  loan  for  temporary  purposes  would  be  re- 
moved. With  such  an  amendment  and  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  depositing 
Territorial  funds  in  banks  with  Federal  or  Territorial  bonds  as  security,  no  risk 
would  be  incurred  and  great  relief  might  at  times  be  rendered. 
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Other  new  legislation  whit-h  niny  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  this 
department  is  the  direct  inheritance  tax  law — act  102,  session  1905.  Here- 
tofore there  was  a  collateral  inheritam^  tax  law  in  force  which  imposed  a 
tax  of  5  per  cent  on  all  inheritances  receiveii  by  others  than  a  mother,  father* 
son.  daughter,  adoptetl  child,  or  grandchild.  All  gifts  or  inheritances  not  com- 
ing under  the  provision  of  that  law  were  taxed  under  the  Income  tax  law  2 
l>er  cent  on  the  amount  of  money  or  value  of  i>ersonal  i)roi)erty,  real  proi)erty 
being  exempt.  This  collateral  inheritance  tax  law  was  rei)ealed  and  a  direct 
iiilieritance  tax  law  passed  to  take  its  place.  This  law  is  drawn  on  modern 
lines,  excepting  tliat  the  rate  of  tax  is  the  same  for  all  amounts,  viz,  5  per 
cent  for  all  inheritance  by  collateral  heirs  in  excess  of  $500  and  2  i>er  ceut  for 
all  inheritance  by  direct  heirs  in  excess  of  $1,000.  and  the  law  contains  all  the 
provisions  for  appraisement  of  the  estate  by  api)ointees  of  the  court,  and  gives 
tlie  court  sui)ervision  over  the  collection  of  the  tax. 

KUREAU   OF   CONVEYANCES. 

During  the  year  the  work  of  this  office  has  progresseil,  and  the  legislature 
passed  several  measures  which  will  facilitate  the  work  and  give  the  public 
better  service.  The  collections  during  the  year  were  $13,015.  against  cx)llection8 
of  the  previous  year  of  $13,920.  and  the  exi)enses  of  the  office  were  57§  per 
cent  of  the  collections,  or  $7,850.97.  against  the  previous  year's  exiwn.ses  o^ 
84.09  per  cent  of  the  collection.-*,  or  $ll,710.:i:i. 

BONDED   DEHT. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1904,  was  $2,185,000.  During 
the  year  this  was  further  iucreaseil  by  the  sale  of  one  thousand  4i  per  cent 
$1,000  bonds  at  a  premium  of  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent,  and  decreased  by  the 
payment  of  5  per  cent  bonds  amounting  to  $48,000. 

A  detailed  statement  of  all  the  bonds  outstanding  on  July  1,  1905,  is  as 
follows : 

Loan  act  June  13,  1R9<»  (cmtstanding)  (issued  by  authority  of  act  of 
tlie  legislature  of  the  Ueimblic  of  Hawaii,  approved  June  13,  \S0(\: 
interest  at  5  i)er  cent  per  annum,  i)ayable  semiannually;  bonds 
redeemable  in  five  years  and  payable  in  twentv  vears  from  Julv  1, 
1S0(;) $822,000 

Fire-claims  bonds  (issued  by  act  of  Congress  approved  January  20. 
1903;  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  payal^le  soniiannually  ; 
bonds  re<leeniable  in  five  years  and  i)ayable  in  fifteen  vears  from 
May  1,  liK)3) ^315,000 

Public  improvement  4^  per  cent  bonds,  series  190.3-4  (issued  l)y  the 
authority  of  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
approved  April  25.  1J)()5,  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
Ignited  States:  intei-est  payable  semiannually;  bonds  redeemable 
in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  October  1.  1903)  ___  6  1,  OCX),  000 

Public  improvement  4i  per  cent  bonds,  series  l{H)4-5  (issued  by 
authority  of  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
approved  April  25,  10<).3.  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
T'nited  States;  interest  payal)le  semiannually;  Ijouds  rcMleemable 
in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  January  2.  1905)  __  &  1,  (XX),  000 


Total  bonded  del)t  July  1.  1905 3,137,000 

A  contract  has  been  signed  whereby  .^OOO.OiX)  of  the  above  $822.0<)O  5  per  cent 
bonds  will  be  refunded  on  October  4,  next,  by  $r,00/KM)  of  a  refunding  bond  issue 
bearing  4  per  cent  interest.  This  4  per  cent  refunding  b<»nd  Issue  sold  at  lOlf 
to  a  Honolulu  capitalist. 

The  next  issue  of  bonds  bearing  3^  per  cent  interest  will  be  placed  on  the 
market  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  and  from  all  Indications  will  sell  well. 


«  Total  authorized  Issue,  $326,000.     Total  required  and  Issued,  $:nr».000. 
*  Total  authorized  Issue  (to  be  approved  by  the  United  States),  $5,000,000. 
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TAXABIJB   PBOPEBTY. 


The   assessable   value   of  real    and   personal    pro[)erty    in   the   Territon-   on 
January  1,  1904,  was  $123,898,504,  divided  as  follows: 


Taxation  division. 


Firot 

Second 

Third. 

Fourth  .... 

Total 


Real  estate. 


(Ci ;")!«,  1)79 


Personal 
property. 


|37,4ol,.V«> 

5,419,()Ifi 

5,(577,  i:: 


«),8Hi,r)i^) 


While  the  assessable  value  of  real  and  personal  property   in  the  Territory 
on  January  1,  liXJ5,  was  $1;A924,1(m>,  divided  as  follows: 


Taxation  division. 


Real  estate. 


lFir»t $:il.f»:ir),57» 

Second 1 :{,  75 1 ,  078 

Third 15. 171),  975 

Fourth 0,952,404 

Total iuJJ()d,mi 


Pernonnl 
property. 

$:iH,(;4o,a>^i 

♦),W)7,7;t< 

12,<^«i,;l't 

8, 1W).21H 
Wi,415,«»"4 


Showing  that  during  the  year  assessable  property  has  increased  $10,02r),r>9<;. 
Besides  the  1  per  cent  on  the  assessable  taxable  value  as  shown  above,  tlio 
Income  tax  and  specific  taxes  increase  the  revenue  from  this  source.  'I'he  taxes 
collected  during  the  year  ended  June  30.  1905,  amounted  to  $1,(»2G,075.50.  ami 
this  was  $r)5,12;{.97  less  than  was  collected  during  tjiie  iireceding  twelve  months. 
The  total  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  these  taxes,  Including  costs  of  jill 
stationery  and  material,  was  $59,655.71,  or  .'{.(>()  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected: 
while  the  total  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  the  taxes  for  the  preceding  year 
was  $71,o()2.1(>,  or  4.24  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected. 

Revenue,  Territory  of  Hawaii,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  IDOo. 


IIECEIPTS. 

Licenses   $107, 

Revenue    stamps 20, 

Corporations  and  copartnerships 1, 

Inheritance  tax (>, 

Insurance  tax  and  filing  fees 8, 

Accrued  Interest  on  bonds 7, 

Real  estate  tax (509, 

Personal -property    tax 570, 

Carriages,  carts,  and  dray  tax 18, 

Road   tax 99, 

School  tax 99, 

Poll    tax 49, 

Dogs  and  tags  tax 5, 

Penalties  and  costs  tax  account 15, 

Income   tax 157, 

Bureau  of  conveyances 13, 

Land  registration  court 

Rents,  public  works 38, 

Excavator  and  garbage 8, 

Sewerage    13, 

Market    1, 

Weights  and  measures 

Land  sales,  public  works 

Waterworks    131, 

Wharfage,  Honolulu 29, 


303. 
255. 

827. 
271. 
509. 


:^3. 

()54. 
14S. 
990. 
99r». 
998. 
395. 
429. 
057. 
015. 
823. 
204. 
803. 
155. 
127. 
105. 
139. 
330. 
270. 


10 
70 
00 
71 
59 
08 
72 
55 
00 
00 
00 
00 
50 
('>0 
98 
00 
22 
27 
25 
88 
70 
65 
85 
90 
34 


# 
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Pilotage,  Honolulu $21,890.63 

Wharfage  and  i)llotage,  other  Islands 3,  G9(>.  75 

Kerosene    storage 5,910.57 

Powder   storage 1,;^2. 09 

lUireau  of  health 23, 316. 26 

Judiciary   department 75,614. 16 

Airriculture   and   forestrj' 450.25 

Survey    5:n.  30 

Land  sales,  public  lands 37,25:^.92 

Land  revenue,  public  lands 130,  7<W.  05 

I>oi)artment  of  pul)lic  instruction 0,828.31 

Sc<rctary  of  tlie  Territory 7,900.25 

Auditing  department 223.25 

Miscellaneous  realizations 18, 156.  (J8 

«2,  354,  813.  02 

Cash  Imlance  July  1.  1004 '    56jn3!29 

Total    receipts 2,411,426.31 

i>  siM  1  s;:\iK>Ts. 

Outstanding  warrants  July  1.  liKM,  legislative  and 

those  drawn  by  the  auditor .$720,  (>0:5.  0!) 

Departmental  cxpcnsos  July  1.  lJX)l-Tune  VM  1005. 
Iicing  an»()unt  of  w;n*iaiits  (Ir.iwii  by  the  auditing 

deijartuicnt    * 1,017,341.  U\ 

Interest  on  bonded  debt 110.  2:i(>.  40 

Interest  on  registered  treasury   warrants 10,  75S.  20 

Kcgular  and  extra  session  legislature,   1005 54.  (J70.  00 

Transferred  to  road  tax  siunial  deposit IIH,  144.  ('0 

'i'lansferred  to  land  smIos  sjiecial  deiK)sit .*>".  080.  71 

'1  ransf(»rred  to  land  sales  special  deposit,  legislative 

resolution   No.   <► 7(»1.  .'*(} 

rni>aid   warrants   lSOS-00 (>2.  10 

_ ^2.  088.  057.  10 

Less   receipts 2,411,420.31 

Net  current   indebtedness  July    1,   10i)5 57r».  (;;',0.  70 

iri'sj-  \ri':. 

Outstanding  warrants  July  1,  1JH)4 .'i>720.  00.3.  00 

Less  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1004 ,5(1.  <n 3.  20 

Net  floating  indebtedness  .July   1,   11KM $00.3,480.70 

Outstanding  warnints.  July  1,  T.)05 (i3r.,  0.30.  2S 

Less  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1005 50.  40H.  40 

Net  tioating  indebtedness  July  1,  1005 57(5,0:^0.70 


Floating  deltt  redured  during  twelve  !n;)ntbs 80,840.01 

During  the  twelve  months  included  in  this  report  current  receipts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory ha\e  exceeded  t!ie  ol)ligati()ns  incurnMl  during  the  same  period  by 
•SSO.SIO.OI,  which  i'  in  marked  contrast  to  the  twelve  months'  period  pnvedlng, 
wiiore  the  current  receipts  were  }?405,O4S.01  short  of  meeting  the  obligations 
incurred.  Figuring  on  a  <M)nservativo  basis,  the  floating  Indebtedness  of 
.S5T(;,(;:;o.70,  outstanding  at  the  close  of  the  period  just  passed,  will  be  all  paid 
during  the  present  year,  and  on  June  :50,  PXiO,  there  will  be  a  cash  balance 
in  the  treasury. 

PUBLIC  WORKS  DEPARTMENT. 

[By  C.  S.  Ilolloway.] 

Since  the  passage  of  the  county  act  the  department  has  been  practically 
lelieveii  of  all  further  responsibility  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  public 
highways,  and  the  oflice  force  was  correspondingly  reduced.  Thus,  at  the 
?»resent  time  the  only  work  done  In  addition  to  the  regular  routine  of  the 
department  is  the  completion  of    those    Improvements    already  contracted  for 
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under  the  previous  loan  act  and  such  work  as  the  administration  may  carry 
out  under  the  proposed  loan. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  public  improvenjents  it  has  been  the  aim  of  this  depart- 
ment to  provide  permanent  structures  and  secure  careful  preliminary  inves- 
tigations by  comp^»tent  engineers,  especially  in  the  placing  of  bridges  and  the 
Kxjating  of  new  roads. 

With  the  large  number  of  contracts  involved  in  the  exi)enditure  of  loan 
money  during  tlie  past  year  the  routine  of  this  department  has  been  greatly 
increased.  Numerous  imi)rovements  have  been  made  und  new  systems  put  Into 
effect  under  the  direction  of  the  chief  clerk.  A  complete  relndexlng  and  filing 
of  the  plans  in  the  assistant  superintendent's  ofhce  has  been  brought  about,  thus 
affording  easy  reference  to  the  records  of  the  office.  A  system  of  receiving 
weekly  reports  from  lnsi)ectors  on  all  Government  work  has  been  put  Into  opera- 
tion, particularly  to  keep  In  close  touch  with  the  work  on  the  other  Islands,  and 
on  the  completion  of  the  same  the  reports  furnish  a  M*ry  fair  Idea  of  the  cost 
of  the  contract  to  the  contractor  and  are  valuable  for  reference. 

On  account  of  the  large  amount  of  work  which  it  was  necessary  to  have  under 
way  before  June  30,  1905,  at  which  time  the  appropriations  under  the  previous 
loan  expired,  It  was  found  advisable  to  appoint  an  engineer  for  each  Island,  to 
have  general  supervision  of  all  the  work  in  his  district  and  to  furnish  the  data 
from  which  plans  and  specifications  were  prepared  for  new  undertakings. 

Some  of  the  principal  Improvements  under  way  are  as  follows : 

HONOLULU    HARBOR. 

In  December  of  last  year  the  contract  for  the  dredging  of  a  new  slip  at  the 
foot  of  Alakea  street  was  awarded  to  Mr.  John  Walker  for  $108,000.  Owing  to 
delays  of  various  kinds  work  was  not  started  until  after  July  1.  Preliminary 
plans  have  been  preparetl  for  new  wharves  immediately  adjacent  to  the  naval 
docks.  On  the  first  wharf  the  plans  provide  for  a  two-story  building,  so  as  to 
facilitate  the  handling  of  passengers  arriving  on  the  large  steamers.  The 
Federal  Government  has  provided  for  the  widening  of  the  channel  entrance  and 
the  deepening  of  the  limer  harbor,  but  no  arrangements  have  as  yet  been  made 
for  the  removal  of  the  shoal  on  which  the  light-house  Is  at  present  located.  This 
work  Is  of  the  first  importance,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  there  is  at  the  present 
lime  in  turning  the  large  steamers  at  this  point. 

ROADS    AND   imiDOES. 

During  the  past  year  80.89  miles  of  new  roads  have  been  constructed,  the 
most  important  work  being  the  relocating  of  the  main  belt  roads  of  the  vari- 
ous Islands.  It  has  been  the  endeavor  of  the  department  to  reduce  the  grades 
to  a  maximum  of  6  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  large  rainfall  In  most  of  our  dis- 
tricts it  is  necessary  to  secure  go(?d  drainage.  The  surface  of  the  ix)ad  should 
be  well  crowned  and  toj)  dr(»ss(Hl  with  crushed  rock.  The  use  of  oil  has  been 
found  to  be  advantageous  In  preventing  wash  on  roads  during  heavy  rains. 

SCHOOL  nUH.DINGS. 

The  normal  school  building  has  been  accepted  and  will  be  occupied  immedi- 
ately by  the  department  of  public  Instruction.  This  Is  a  three-story  building  of 
brick,  having  sixteen  rooms,  and  a  large  assembly  hall  on  the  top  floor.  Ample 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  fire  protection  to  the  same.  In  connection 
with  the  normal  school  there  are  accommodations  for  a  manual  department,  one 
room  being  fitted  up  for  the  teaching  of  cooking  and  another  for  the  teaching  of 
carpentering. 

A  list  of  contracts  for  the  erection  of  teachers'  cottages  and  schools  shows 
the  number  built,  segregated  for  each  island,  to  be  as  follows : 


TulfinHQ  ;  Teachers'  I     School 

^^^^""•^-  cottages.  I    houses. 


Oahu 

...                                              5 

11 

Hawaii        

15 

Maui  And  Molokal 

H 

12 

Kauai 

1 

9 

Total 

ifi 
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RECEIPTS. 

Waterworks  collections  have  increased  and  a  large  number  of  the  unpaid 
baclv  rates  have  been  collected.  The  collection  of  wharfage  during  the  past 
year  has  largely  decreased.  This  is  owing  to  the  large  amount  of  sugar  shipped 
direct  to  New  Yorli  by  steamer,  thus  using  the  docks  of  the  Oahu  Railway 
and  Laud  Company.  The  number  of  vessels  entering  this  harbor  for  the  past 
twelve  months  has  been  much  less  than  for  the  preceding  year. 

Tlie  following  statement  shows  the  amounts  and  sources  of  c\)llei*tlons  by  the 
DeiKiitinent  f  »r  tlie  twelve  months  endtnl  June  30,  11)05: 

<;arb}ige .$(>,  84r>.  7.")      Weljrhts  and  measures $105.  G5 

Ueiits :?8,2(>4.27      Market    1.127.70 

Sewerage i:},  155.SS      Kealizatious 15,728.38 

Excavator 1,057. 5(.»                                                         

Land   sales 130.85                   Total 77,204.98 

Jicccipts,  hy  bureaus,  from  July  1,  lOO^i,  to  June  30,  JOOo. 

Harbor  master:  Waterworks: 

Honolulu—  Honolulu $115.(UkS.  20 

Wharfage $29,270.  .34              Hilo 0,825.04 

Pilotage 2LS90.  (n              Laupalundioe 42.  :i5 

Hilo 1,4(KK75             Wailuku  and  Kahului.  4. 4t>().  80 

Kahului 2, 290.  IK)              Laliaina 3,042.  15 

Powder  magazine:                                                   Koloa 190.00 

Honolulu 1,084.50  '           Walmea 1,102.30 


Hilo 207.  5!) 


Kerosene  warehouse:  Total 193,457.28 

Honolulu 5.  VAM).  70 

Hilo 243.  87 

FRANCHISES. 

No  franchises  have  i)een  granted  during  the  year  ended  ,Tune  30.  1905,  for 
the  construction  of  railroads  in  the  islands,  but  it  wa.s  found  necessary  to  cancel 
the  agreement  ent€n*e<i  into  with  tlie  Kohala-Hilo  Railroad  Company  on  account 
of  their  failure  to  comply  with  the  conditions  stipulating  the  time  work  should 
be  started.  It  was  then  thouglit  that  the  Hilo  Hail  way  Company,  under  Its 
blanket  franchise,  might  extend  its  line  into  the  Hamakua  district,  but  as  they 
would  be  entirely  dependent  urwn  the  plantations  for  freight,  it  would  hardly 
warrant  their  constructing  the  line  in  tliese  districts  without  contracts  for 
carrying  sugar  to  Hilo,  and  a  number  of  the  plantations  have  already  made  five- 
year  contracts  with  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navigation  Coini>any.  So  nothing 
further  will  be  done  for  the  time  being. 


There  are  certain  lands  which,  under  the  organic  act,  this  department  Is 
responsible  for.  During  the  j^ast  year,  when  it  became  necessary  to  dispose 
of  any  portion  of  these,  it  was  thought  best  to  transfer  them  to  the  conunissloner 
of  public  lands  and  have  them  offered  for  sale  by  him  at  public  auction.  This 
method  was  adopted,  as  all  patents  are  signed  by  the  governor  and  conunls- 
sioner  of  public  lands,  and  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  have  all  the  proceedings 
recorded  in  one  office.  However,  flie  revised  laws  passed  at  the  last  legislature 
require  the  signatures  of  the  governor  and  superintendent  of  public  works 
on  all  patents  for  lands  under  the  control  of  this  department,  so  that  in  future 
it  becomes  necessary  to  issue  i^atents  from  this  office. 

Herewith  is  a  list  of  the  lands  so  treated : 

Lands  transfcrrcfl  hy  the  public  works  department  to  the  department  of  public 

lands  from  July  i,  IVOJ^,  to  June  30,  lOOo. 
1904: 

November  11 — 1.82  acres  of  land  at  Tantalus,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 

November  11 — 0,731  square  feet  of  land  at  Kaalawai,  Honolulu. 

November  30 — 2.03  acres  of  land  in  Nuuanu  Valley.  Honolulu. 
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1906: 

January  27 — 42,500  square  feet  of  land  at  Kallhl,  Honolulu. 

January  31 — 10  acres  of  land  In  Kamaole,  Kula,  Maul. 

January  31 — 712  acres  of  land  In  Manoa  Valley,  Honolulu,  being  known  as 

Waaloa,  Walhl-lkl,  and  Luaalaea. 
January  31 — 1.47  acres  of  land  In  Kuhua,  Lahaina,  Maui. 
January  31 — 2G.5  acres  of  fish  pond  at  VVeloka  and  adjoining  Kula. 
Fehruary  'J — 748.5  acres  of  land  in  Waioniao.  I'aldlo.  Oahu. 
March  25 — 159  square  feet  of  land  on  Uicliard  street,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 
April  20 — 8,000  8<iuare  feet  of  land  on  runchljowl  Slope. 

In  the  constru<*tlon  of  roads  and  various  public  works  under  this  department, 
certain  lands  have  been  acquired,  and  hen-owith  follows  a  list  of  the  same: 

Lnttflff  coiircycd  to  the  Tcrritnry  of  Unuaii  fvinn  .Inly  1,  tOO),  to  Jidip  .Vt,  HKi't, 

inclusive. 


GrantorB. 

R.  A,  Lyman  and  wife 

B.  P.  Bishop  cHtiite 

An  tone  J.  Lopez 


Mrs.  C.  K.  ViviehavoH  and 
husband. 

A.  8.  Wilcox  and  wife 


Date.     Amount.; 


Location. 


1904.     I 
July    «  I 

July    9  I 

July  12 

July  Ifi 

July  12 


James  H,  Boyd  and  wife. .;  May  10 


B.  P.  Bishop  estate 

John  K,  Kua  and  wife  . 


July  21 
June  28  | 


James  Anahu ;  Aug.  Pi  \ 


Malie  Kahoopii  and   bus-  |  June  15  i 
band.  I  I 

H.H.Parker Aug.  :U  I 


Mrs.  M.  A.  Humphreys  and  i  —  do  . . . 
husband.  |  j 

Emalia  K.   Nui  and    huH-  :  Aug.  15  i 
band.  | 

Peter  C.  Jones  (Limited)  ..\  Sept. 20  ; 

Fred  Harrison  and  wife 1  Oct.  HI  ; 

James  B.  Castle  and  wife  . .  —  do  ...  I  2, 450. 00 


$1.00 
l.(M 

:frH.4o 

(144.  H5 


(>50.00 
3()1.00 

2H0. KO 

7'i:{.oo 

4(0.00 

:}5().(K) 

2Jrt)1.70 


Mrs.  C.  F.  Maofarlano  and 

husband. 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Nakuina  and 

husband. 

Nov. 
May 

2 

20 

101.40 
l.(K) 

Kakani 

May 

23 

1.00 

Manuel  de  Quadros 

Dec. 

15 

821.80 

W.  F.  Frear  and  wife 

Dec. 

14 

1.777.75 

«And  land. 

Convey  land  required  for  a  new  road  in  the  dis- 
trict of  Puna,  island  of  Hawaii. 
I  Conveys   land    re(iuired  for    the  «'::tensiou   of 
!      Pauahi  street,  Honolulu,  i.sland  of  Oahu. 
I  Conveys  l.ir»8  sciuare  feet  of  land  requii'ed  for 

School  strt'ct  extension,   Hcmolulu,  island    of 
j      Oahu. 

I  C(jnvey  1,375  stjuare  feet  of  land  required  for  the 
!  widening  of  King  street,  Honolulu,  island  of 
I      Oahu. 

I  (;onv»»y  \\)J)iV\  wjuare  feet  of  land  required  for 
1      the  approaches  to  the  Kalihiwai  Dridgo,  Kali- 

hiwai,  island  of  Kauai,  in  exchange  for  8.02 

acres  of  government  land  at  Hui'.alei,  island 

of  Kauai. 
Convey  1,7:J3  stpiare  feet  of  land  required  for  the 

ext(»nsion  of  Fort  street,  Honolulu,  island  of 

Oahu. 
i  Conveys  2  acres  of  land  at  Kapalama,  Honolulu, 
1  island  of  Oahu,  required  for  Kalihi  Reservoir. 
i  Convey  land  required  for  a  new  road  at  Koali» 
i  Hana,  island  of  Maui,  in  exc^hange  for  the  por- 
I  tion  of  the  old  road  al)andoned. 
Conveys  one-fifth  inlerest  in  land  required  for 

Hotel  street  extension,  containing  an  area  of 
!      3,Wt8  Siiuare  feet,  Honolulu,  island  of  Oahu. 
C't>nvey  land  reiiuired  for  a  new  road  at  Koali, 

Hana.  island  oi  Maui,  in  exchange  for  the  por- 
tion of  the  old  road  abandoned. 
Conveys  1.872  sfjuare  feet  of  land  required  for 

Hotel    street   extension,   Honolulu,  island  of 

Oahu. 
Conv(\v  <W>fi  H((uare  fe  >t  of  land  required  for  the 

widening  of  Nuuanu  avenue,  Honolulu,  island 

of  Oahu. 
Convey  I.OSM)  sciuare  feet  of  land  re(iuired  for  the 

widening  of  Nuuanu  avi^nue,  Honolulu,  island 
i      of  Oahu. 
i  Convey  8,r*tK)  square  feet  of  land  required  for 

King  stret^,  Honolulu,  island  of  Oahu. 
Convey  340  square  feet  of  land  required  for  the 

widening  of  Nuuanu  avenue,  Honolulu,  island 

of  Oahu. 
'  Convey  44,275  si^uare  feet  of  land  required  for 
j      the  extension  of    Fort  and  Kuakini  streets, 

Honrtlulu,  island  of  '  )ahu. 
Convey  78()  sc^uare  f'Ct  of  land  required  for  King 

stre«'t  widening.  Hono  ulu,  i.sland  of  Oahu. 
;  Convev  laud  required  for  now  road  from  Pukoo 
i      Landing.   Molokai,  to  the  main   government 

r(:>acr. 
Con vevs  land  required  for  new  road  from  Pukoo 

Landing,   Molokai,  to  the  main  government 

rt)ad. 
Conveys  5S7  s(iuare  feet  of  land  required  for  the 
;      widening  of  King  street,  Honolulu,  island  of 

Oahu. 
'  Convey  1,2(>5  square  feet  of  land  required  for  the 
i      widening  of  King  street,  Honolulu,  island  of 
j      Oahu. 

^Land. 
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Grantors, 


Date.    I A  mount. 


Location. 


1904. 
D.  M.  Lonohiwa  et  al Nov.   3  I    $»nm 

H.  Renjesand  wife ;  Dec.  31  ;      ul.(X) 


me.    ' 

B.  p.  BiHhop  estate Jan.   16  l.(X) 

M.  B.  da  Silveira  and  wife.    Feb.    J<  800.(4) 

Mrs.  H.Fishel  and  husband  J  Mar.    2  'JiH.'iO 

John  Broad  etal i..-.do...  57:J.«) 

E.  S.  Cunha  and  wife '  Mar.  i:j  a  ] .  uo 


Mrs.  A.  E.  Cunha  and  huft-  I do...       <«1.00 

band.  , 


Mele  Kahololua Mar.  14 


Mrs.  E.  S.  Aseu  and  bus-  L...do...  180. ») 
band.                                   i                 I 

H.  Auld  and  wife ;  Mar.  21  35.00 

•      i  i 

B.  P.  Bishop  estate Feb.  2H  ,    1.00 

i 

Mrs.  H.  M.  Place  and  bus-  '\  Apr.  12  1.00 

band. 

William  Mah Ilka  and  wife.    May    3  492.(1) 

H.  A.  Heen :...    May  1\)  l,012.ri0 

Hawaiian  Agricultural  Co.    May  26  l.()0 

Mary  Kahai Apr.    7  1.087.00 

American  Board  of  Com-     June  2:^  1,0(J0.00 

missionora    t)f    Foreign 

Missions. 

Mrs.  Fanny  Love  et  al Apr.  13  2,348. 7.'» 

Annie  K.  Aktmg June  2()  'AT.'iO 

John  Broad  et  al do...  4r>.00 

B.  P.  Bi8h<.p  estate May  25  4:J2. 25 

Eliza  K .  Palama June  :*)  50. 00 


Convey  l.Ii'SO  8(|uare  feet  of  land  in  Hamakua, 
island  of  Hawaii,  retjuired  for  a  new  rocu). 

Convey  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  12.101  nquare 
feet  of  land  retjuired  for  School  strc^et  exten- 
sion. Honolulu,  ittltiud  of  CHihu,  in  exohanare 
for  13.2:i5  Miuare  feet  of  government  land  in 
same  locality. 

Conveys  34ii  square  feet  of  laud  rtHjuired  for  Fort 
street  ext^nsicm,  Honolulu,  island  of  Oahu. 

Convey  188  s<iuare  feet  of  land  retiuinnl  for  the 
widening  of  Nuuanu  avenue,  Honolulu,  island 
of  Oahu. 

Convey  4(«  s<iuaro  fet»t  of  land  nHjuirod  for  the 
widening  of  Bt»retania  avenue.  Honolulu,  island 
of  ( )ahu 

Convey  3,82U  scjuare  ftMJt  of  land  required  for 
Kukui  «tr<»et  extension,  Honolulu,  island  of 
Oahu. 

Convey  2  piece's  of  land  on  Vineyard  street,  area 
2,578  .H<iujire  feet,  valued  at  20<*ents  per  squiire 
foot,  in  exchange  f«»r  2  pitices  of  government 
land  situate  on  Maunakea  street  containing  an 
area  of412square  feet,  valued  at  $1.25  per  stjuare 

f<M)t. 

Convey  1.752  sqiuire  feet  of  land  re<juired  for  the 
extension  of  Smith  street,  Honolulu,  valued  at 
$1.25  j)er  sciuare  f(K)t.  in  exchanjjfe  for  a  pitH'o 
of  government  land  in  same  lorahty  containing 
1,752  stjuare  feet,  valued  at  $1  25  \hdv  Miuan*  foot. 

Conveys  B,575  s<iuare  feet  of  land  rtniuired  for 
Kukui  street  extension,  Honolulu,  island  of 
Oahu. 

Conveys  1.202  square  fe(»t  of  land  reciulred  for 
Kukui  street  extension,  Honolulu,  island  of 
Oahu. 

Convev  one  sixtj-fourth  interest  in  land  taken 
for  the  widening  of  Waikiki  road.  Honolulu, 
island  of  Oahu. 

Conveys  21(5,201  s(iuaro  feet  of  land  nniuirecl  for 
Si^hciol  stretit  extens.on,  Honolulu,  island  of 
Oahu. 

Convey  4.00  5  square  feet  of  hmd  retniired  for  Ku- 
kui street  extension,  Honolulu,  island',  of  Oahu. 

Convey  3,280  j-quare  feet  of  land  re<iuired  for  Ku- 
kui street  extension.  Hour >lulu,  isia?id  of  Oahu. 

Convys  (),75(>  square  feet  of  land  re^piired  for 
Kukui  stretit  extension,  Honolulu,  island  of 
Oahu. 

Conveys  0.4S  aere  of  land  for  court-house  and 
jail  site  at  Pahula,  Kau,  island  of  Hawaii. 

Conveys  870  feet  of  land  taken  for  the  wi<lening 
of  Maunakea  street.  Honolulu,  island  of  Oahu. 

Convoys  l.i»r>8  s'luare  ftn't  of  land  taken  for  the 
widening  «»f  Brretania  avenue,  n<m()lulu,  is- 
hind(»f  Oiihu. 

Convey  1.480  s(|uare  feet  of  land  taken  for  Pan - 
ahi  street  exlensi<m,  Honolulu,  island  of  Oahu. 
;  Conveys  1,<H)5  s^niare  fc»'t  of  land  taken  for  the 
extension  of  B<»retania  avenue,  Htmolulu,  is- 
land of  ( )iflm. 

Convey  300  scjuare  ^^it  of  land  taken  on  Kukui 
street  extensifm,  Honolulu,  island  of  Oahu. 

Convevs  57.H4()  square  feet  of  land  refjuired  for 
tlu*  Ralihi  Reservoir.  Hcmolulu,  islandof  Oahu. 

Conveys  land  for  a  :.0-f<M)t  right  of  way  through 
L.  C.  A..  4.0JM  feet,  Kawaihae,  South  Kohala, 
island  of  Hawaii. 


«  And  land. 


DISPOSITION    OF    I/).\.\    MONEYS. 

[By  J.  n.  Howland.] 

At  the  special  pession  of  the  legislature  in  1003  appropriations  for  the  depart- 
ment of  public  works  were  passed  amounting  to  ^2,397,270.75.  The  sum  of 
$2,000,000  was  finally  borrowed,  it  having  been  deemed  advisable  to  limit  the 
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bond  Issue  to  this  amount.    Of  this  sum  $1,965,080  had  been  expended  at  the 
expiration  o!  the  i>eriod  ended  June  30,  1905. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  sums  of  money  exi)ended  upon  each  of  the 
general  works  of  construction : 

Ri'caititulation. 


Wlmrves  and  harborH" . 

Public  buildings 

Electric  light 

Waterworks" 

Storm  sewers 

Sanit-ary  sewers  « 

Edu(;ational  buildinifs: 

Oahu 

Hawaii 

Maul,  etc 

Kauai 

Roads  and  bridges  


Total . 


Grand  total 

Cash  available  next  period  . 


Borrowed 


Contracts. 


Other  ex- 
1  penditures. 


:i'),5T9. 
10,495. 

144. 127. 

:i9,«7U. 

79,238. 

2.5, 9WJ. 
372, «93 


31  i 
JW 
12  i 

m  '■■ 

9K  i 
73  i 

89  I 
4H  \ 
29  t 

4o  1 


122, 
44, 

10, 

147, 

9, 

11, 

12, 
4, 


187 


35:1 8:^ 
70G.:i) 

4a).  8H 

070.28 
48:184 
148.27 

885.61 
081.52 

7«i.;i 

858.00 


1,506,505.38  ; 


459,174.62 


2,000,CK)0.00 


♦•  Itevenue  producing. 

Only  three  of  the  above-llste<l  public  works  are  directly  revenue  prcnluclng, 
viz,  waterworks,  wharves  and  harbors,  and  sanitary  sewers.  It  would  l)e  of 
interest  In  a  consideration  of  the  loan  moneys  expended  upon  these  three 
works  of  construction  to  refer  to  the  following  table,  which  shows  the  re<*elpts 
as  well  as  the  expenditures  made  fn^m  current  appropriations  for  mainten.jnce 
and  repairs  for  each  of  the  last  four  years : 


Year  ending  June  30— 


imt 

1903 

1904 

1905 

Total 


Waterworks. 


Receipts.  \  f^^^l 


$97,501.15 
102,841.85 
10!J,316.02 
115,668.2tJ 


160,214.98 
J«,316.12 
36,362.17 
:S8,265.62 


Wharves  and  harbors 


Receipts. 


$91,650.71 
70,:^)5.52 
66,210.73 
51,160.97 


419,327.28  i  161,1.58.89     279,:«7.9;^ 


Mainte- 
nance and 
repairs. 

$21,570.2J^ 
3:^,855.04 
10,7i;i94 
9,:i58.6:^ 


75,497.84 


Sewers. 

Mainte- 
Receipts.    nance  and 
j    repairs. 


$13,999.83 
12,64^198 
6,767.26 
13, 155. 88 


46,566.96 


$13,741.59 
19,41:100 
9,720.27 
16,706.79 


9,581.65 


As  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  the  annual  receipts  from  the  water- 
works have  increased  from  over  ,1597,(X)0  in  1902  to  over  $115,000  in  1905,  while 
the  expenditures  have  decreased  from  approximately  $50,000  in  1902  to  approxi- 
mately $:i8,000  in  1905.  The*running  expenses  of  the  waterworks  at  the  pres- 
ent time  are  still  very  high,  due  to  the  excessive  cost  of  pumping  water,  which 
is  unavoidable  with  the  system  as  it  is  at  present.  The  loan  moneys  expended 
for  improvements  in  this  Dei)artment  have  been  made  with  the  eventuality 
constantly  in  view  of  supplementing  the  pumps  with  a  purely  gravity  system, 
which  unquestionably  can  be  developed  so  as  to  furnish  an  adequate,  suitable 
economical  supply. 

The  adjustment  of  the  existing  defective  distributing  system  to  changed  con- 
ditions should  receive  no  check,  and  funds  appropriated  for  extensions  and 
improvements  must  be  intelligently  expended  within  the  lines  of  the  conceived 
plan  rather  than  in  the  haphazard  patching  up  of  a  defective  system.  If  this 
is  done,  large  sums  of  moneys  will  be  saved  which  are  now"  expended  upon 
running  expenses.  Figures  show  that  a  reservoir  built  in  Kalihl  Valley  at  an 
approximate  cost  of  $100,000  would  pay  for  itself  in  five  years  with  the  moneys 
saved  in  operating  expenses  at  the  pumping  stations.  The  Nuuanu  Reservoir 
now  being  constructed  is  inadequate,  as  a  sole  supply,  to  the  city  of  Honolulu, 
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and  for  extended  i^eriods  of  drouth  the  supply  would  need  to  be  augmented  by 
j)uuiping.  unless  other  reservoirs  or  supjilies  allowed  this  new  reservoir  to  be 
held  in  reserve  during  the  first  portion  of  a  drouth. 

While  the  urgent  demands  of  the  situation  would  not  swmu  to  pt»lnt  to  an 
iiiimoiliate  radical  revision  of  the  entire  system,  a  thorough  investigatit»n  shows 
if|>  the  ineirK-iency  of  that  system  in  its  present  condition  and  tvrtainly  warrai^s. 
the  exi)enditure  of  the  loan  moneys  that  have  already  l>een  useil,  as  well  as 
tliose  that  have  been  appropriated  under  the  new  loan  bill.  As  was  slujwn  In  pre- 
\  iou-i  rep Tts.  with  an  appn>priation  of  $.*UKUKiO  in  addition  to  the  moneys 
nhvady  expended  nnd  tlie  api>ropriations  made  at  this  last  session  of  the  legis- 
lature an  a(!ei|nate  gravity  supply  is  insurtMl,  resulting  in  an  annual  saving 
of  over  $r>()XKiO.  A  large  part  (»f  this  estimattnl  saving  wouhl  not  ap|H»ar  on 
tlie  waterworl^s  boolvs.  lait  would  iiMlire<*tly  he  saveil  hv  the  taxpayers,  as  will 
lu«  s(»en  u|K)n  referring  to  a  rep(»rt  which  was  previnusly  jirepared  upon  this 
sul»jc<t.  a  copy  of  whicli  is  herewith  presented.  We  ct)ntemplate.  with  the 
waterworks  appropriations  made  available  under  this  last  loan  bill,  being  able 
to  complete  the  large  reservoir  at  the  head  of  the  Xuuanu  Valley,  the  effluent 
j.ijK*  from  same  down  to  the  newly  complet^l  electric  power  station,  to  mate- 
rially improve  the  lower,  or  No.  1.  reservoir,  and  to  malvc  the  neressnry  and 
important  alterations  and  extensions  in  the  adju.stnient  of  the  distributing 
system.  With  this  work  completed,  muclj  the  larger  imrtlon  of  the  work  of 
revision  will  have  been  accomplishe<l  toward  the  achievement  of  this  gravltj^ 
supply  for  Honolulu.  With  the  additional  appropriation  above  referre<l  to  the 
s.\  stem  may  be  completed,  so  that  the  saving  of  ^5(>.()0()  jhu*  y(»ar  nu»y  be  realized. 

As  will  be  seen  upon  referring  to  tlie  rcH'eipts  from  **  wharves  and  harbor," 
tlie  conditions  have  materially  changed  in  the  last  four  yeai*s.  The  receipts  are 
decreasing  from  year  to  year,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of  sailing  ves- 
sels entering  this  TK)rt  have  decrea.sed  of  late  years  to  a  very  great  extent. 
Maily  of  the  coal  ships  have  been  replaceil  by  oil  vessels,  all  of  which  go  to  the 
railroad  wharves.  A  few  large  steamers  now  handle  freight  formerly  carried 
by  a  much  larger  number  of  sailing  vessels.  Vessels  carrying  fertilizer,  oil, 
general  merchandise  for  the  plantations,  etc..  all  go  to  the  railroad  wharves, 
where  the  facilities  permit  of  a  more  economical  handling  of  the  freight.  None 
of  the  Territorial  wharves  to-day  are  suitable  to  acconnnodate  the  larger  steam- 
ers now  entering  the  i>ort  of  Honolulu.  It  is  therefore  Imimrtant  to  provide 
such  acconunodations  as  soon  as  possil)le.  Out  of  the  loan  moneys  already 
expended,  the  Fort  street  wharf  has  already  lK»en  constructed,  the  brewei 
wharf  is  well  under  way,  and  the  Alakea  street  slip  will  have  l>een  complete<l 
in  the  early  part  of  this  next  .vear.  In  order  to  dock  the  large  steamers  which 
now  handle  the  bulk  of  the  commerce  upon  the  Pacific,  and  which  have  dls- 
I»laced  so  many  of  the  sailing  vessels,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  build  much 
longer  slips  and  to  construct  larger  wharves,  with  si)acious  shefl  areas. 

We  contemplate  constructing  during  this  present  fieriod  a  large  wharf  directl.v 
a]).joining  the  navy  wharf  No.  2.  and  a  still  larger  wharf  between  the  Alakea  and 
Kilauea  street  slips.  In  addition  to  the  dredging  of  the  Alakea  street  slip, 
which  is  now  well  under  way.  it  is  proposetl  to  excavate  one-half  of  the  Kllauen 
street  slip,  thereby  providing  for  three  long  berths  in  every  wav  suitable  to 
accomuiodate  the  largest  steamers.  All  of  this  work.  It  is  belleve<l.  can  l»e 
accomplished  with  the  moneys  already  appropriated  under  this  new  loan  bill, 
amounting  to  $800,000.  Wlien  these  extensive  improvements  are  completed,  the 
Territory  will  undoubtedly  be  able  to  supply  all  demands  in  the  way  of  wharf- 
a.ge  which  the  commerce  upon  the  Pacific  will  be  likely  tc^require  for  at  least  the 
next  five  years.  The  tearing  up  of  the  old  Pacific  Mail  wharf  has  made  It  ne<*es- 
sary  for  several  of  the  large  vessels  to  go  to  the  navy  wharves,  which  lost  rev- 
enue, as  well  as  that  from  other  large  steamers  and  sailing  vessels,  would  l>e 
realized  by  the  Territory  upon  completion  of  these  large  slips  and  wharves. 

The  expenditures  shown  in  the  table  and  made  from  current  moneys  for  the 
"  maintenance  and  repairs  to  the  Honolulu  sewera:re  systems  "  include  the  cost 
of  keeping  up  both  the  sanitary  sewers  and  the  storm  drains,  the  first  of  which 
only  are  revenue  producing.  The  figures  as  given,  covering  both  systems,  are 
therefore  somewhat  misleading.  Even  these  figures  do  not  show  a  fair  rela- 
tion between  probable  receij^ts  and  expenditures  upon  both  systems,  from  the 
fact  that  up  to  within  one  year  ago  we  had  no  law  which  made  sewer  rates  a 
lien  upon  the  property,  and  a  large  proiK)rtion  of  sewer  rates  therefore 
renin ined  unpaid.  The  running  expenses  of  the  sewerage  pumping  station, 
which  accounts  for  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  annual  expense  In  the  "  main- 
tenance of  the  sewerage  systems,"  will,  no  doubt,  be  very  materially  reduced 
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wben  oil  \h  introduced  as  a  fuel  and  new  electric  engines  are  lp«»talled.  as  the 
engines  which  are  now  In  u^e  In  this  station  are  not  of  an  economical  tj-j^e 
and  are  In  poor  condition.  The  necessary  current  appropriations  have  already 
been  made,  which,  when  expended,  will  result  In  a  considerable  saving  In  the 
running  expenseK  at  this  station.  The  general  appropriations  for  all  Islands 
made  on  account  of  the  loan  fund  for  this  period  did  not  Include  those  neces- 
sary to  make  extensions  to  the  sewerage  and  storni-draln  systems  which  are  so 
necessary  In  i)rder  to  complete  the  general  system  as  originally  laid  out, 
together  with  extensions  that  have  become  necessary  since  the  plans  were  first 
prepared. 

HONOULU    WATH{   SIPPLV. 

[By  .T.  II.  Ilowland.l 

What  are  the  possibilities  In  the  future  development  of  an  adequate,  suitable,  and  eco- 
noralcal  gravity  supply  for  the  city  of  Honolulu? 

What  Increase  In  the  net  revenues  would  we  venWze  In  such  an  achievement? 

Would  the  advantages  resulting  from  the  perfection  of  such  a  s.vstum  outweigh  the 
dIsadvanta;L;es? 

This  is  l)y  no  moans  the  first  time  this  sui).1ect  of  water  supply  has  been 
brought  up  here,  though  it  is  surprising  that  it  should  have  excited  so  little 
attention.  After  some  careful  consideration,  together  with  a  thorough  inves- 
tigation into  the  possil)ilities  at  the  heads  of  these  valleys,  so  admirably 
located  baclv  of  Honolulu,  there  is  no  question  but  that  with  the  construction 
of  large  storage  reservoirs  the  result  would  be  the  final  achievement  of  an 
ample  gravity  supply  of  excellent  (luality,  and  a  system  in  which  the  cost  of 
maintenance  \n  reduced  to  a  mlnlnnnn. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Walker  has  just  completed  a  very  thorough  Investigation  into  the 
possibilities  In  the  upper  Nuuanu  Valley,  and,  besides  submitting  a  full  set'  of 
plans  for  dam,  reservoir,  and  pipe  line  down  to  the  new  electric  power  station, 
has  filed  reports  plainly  showing  just  what  can  be  expected  from  this  source. 
We  have  at  the  present  time  a  consuming  population  of  about  37,000,  and  the 
mean  daily  consumption  is  approximately  7,500,000  gallons,  or  a  per  capita 
consumption  of  about  200  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours.  The  present  high 
rate  of  consumption  Is  admittedly  unwarranted,  and  may  be  very  materially 
reduced  (probably  below  150  gallons  per  capita)  by  a  rigid  house-to-house 
Inspection,  thorough  search  for  leaks  In  reservoirs  and  street  mains,  together 
with  a  moderate  installation  of  meters.  Disregarding  this  lowering  of  the  per 
capita  consumi)tlon,  we  find  from  diagrams  and  reports  submitted  by  Mr. 
Walker  that  the  new  4r)0,000,000-gallon  reservoir  in  Nuuanu  Valley,  together 
with  the  proposed  Improvements  to  No.  1  reservoir  so  as  to  contain  50.000,000 
gallons,  would  yield  a  continuous  flow,  with  two  exceptions,  of  at  least  5.2.50,000 
gallons  per  twenty-four  hours  throughout  the  last  fifteen  years  (the  period  cov- 
ered by  the  rain  records),  or  about  71  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption. 

In  addition  to  these  Improvements  In  the  Nuuanu  Valley,  which  are  already 
provided  for,  should  we  continue  and  make  similar  improvements  in  the  Kallhl 
Valley,  the  next  largest  and  next  best  fitted  for  impounding  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  we  would  be  able  to  depend  on  a  continuous  supply  of  about  10  per  cent 
in  excess  of  the  present  consumption,  except  in  short  periods  of  extraordinary 
droughts,  which,  as  inferred  above,  happened  twice  in  the  past  fifteen  years. 
A  preliminary  survey  of  an  excellent  reservoir  site  at  the  very  heal  of  the 
Kallhl  Valley  Is  conclusive  that  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000  we  can  obtain 
a  storage  capacity  of  approximately  275,000,000  gallons  of  water.  To  this  cost 
add  $150,000  for  the  laying  of  a  large  affluent  pipe  down  the  valley  and  con- 
necting it  up  with  the  general  distributing  system  at  King  street,  and  the  sys- 
tem is  made  adequate  to  meet  the  present  requirements.  An  additional  supply 
could  be  obtained  from  the  Makiki  Valley  at  a  comparatively  small  cost 
($50,000),  which,  although  of  much  less  value  than  either  of  the  Nuuanu  or 
Kallhl  sources,  would  serve  an  important  function  in  tending  to  equalize  the 
pressure  in  the  outer  or  Makiki  portions  of  the  system  by  being  so  arranged 
that  the  water  could  be  drawn  from  it  only  at  such  times  as  the  pressure 
might  be  drawn  down  below  the  normal.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  with  an  expendi- 
ture of  approximately  $300,000  (not  thus  far  provided  for)  an  adequate  supply 
is  Insured. 

That  a  remarkable  saving  to  the  Territory  would  be  realized  through  the 
perfection  of  such  a  gravity  system  will  be  readily  seen  from  a  review  of  the 
following  facts : 
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One  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  a  waterworks  system  Is  the  extin- 
guishing of  tires.  The  best  authorities  on  the  subject  of  fire  protection  are 
unanimous  in  their  opinion  that  there  is  no  system  of  water  supply  that  Is  In  any 
way  equal  to  that  of  a  gravity  supply,  with  an  abundant  pressure  at  the 
hydrants  (80  pounds  i)er  square  inch),  connected  up  with  street  malqs  from 
♦;  inches  in  diameter  upward.  Such  conditions  might  readily  be  realised  here 
in  Honolulu  and  would  certainly  insure  prompt  action  with  corre8iK>nding 
efficiency  in  case  of  fires.  From  the  most  reliable  data  that  (x^uld  l>e  obtained, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  less  than  ;F-oO,()(X)  is  paid  in  annually  as  premhuus 
on  fire  insurance  here  in  Honolulu  alone,  ami  with  the  installation  of  an 
jKle<iuate  gravity  water  supply,  that  at  least  5  i>er  (»ent  of  this  amount,  or 
^12,500,  would  be  saved  each  year  by  the  property  owners  and  taxi)ayers,  who 
through  high  insurance  eventually  pay  for  their  (>wn  heavy  losses,  the  rates 
loiiig  primarily  fixed  and  controlled  by  the  amount  of  fire  losses.  The  exces- 
sive pres.»<ure  which  we  would  have  on  our  downtown  mains  if  the  water  were 
admitted  directly  into  the  system  from  the  reservoirs  at  the  heads  of  the  valleys 
may  be  modified  as  desired  by  the  intrmluction  of  reilucing  valves  where  the 
smaller  mains  branch  out  from  the  larger  ones. 

While  the  present  pumping  plants  might  l>e  used  to  supplement  the  gravity 
supply  in  times  of  exceptional  drought  (twice  in  the  last  fifteen  years),  or 
extraordinary  consumption,  due  to  large  fires,  practi<'nlly  all  of  the  running 
cxi)enses  in  connection  with  these  plants  could  be  savetl.  As  is  shown  from  the 
figures  covering  the  expense  incurred  during  the  past  twelve  months,  this 
wculd  amount  to  fully  $32,000  each  year.  With  these  pumping  i)lants  kept  In 
good  repair  as  an  auxiliary  sui)i>ly  to  that  of  the  gravity  system,  we  wcmld  have 
an  ideal  water  supply  both  for  domestic  wo  and  fire  protection. 

The  government  is,  at  the  present  time,  running  loO  arc  lights,  but  is  unable 
with  the  present  iK)wcr  plant  in  Nuuanu  Valley  to  furnish  sufficient  current  for 
the  remaining  70  arc  lights  which,  together  with  the  above,  light  the  streets  of 
Honolulu.  Our  inability  to  run  these  70  arc  lights  costs  the  Territory  $G.(X)0 
per  year.  AVith  the  completion  of  the  new  electric  power  station,  this  annual 
exi)ense  would  be  saved,  Inasnmch  as  with  an  assumed  mlnlnunn  draft  of 
:;.000.000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours  we  will  l>e  able  to  furnish  an  average 
of  700  actual  horsepower,  distributed  over  a  period  qf  eight  hours,  which 
amount  is  ample  for  the  present  demands,  with  a  considerable  margin  of 
growth.  By  putting  In  another  electrical  unit,  in  addition  to  the  one  already 
provided  for  In  this  new  station,  the  government  would  be  able  to  run  400  arc 
lights  if  necessary,  besides  having  ample  power  to  run  an  electric  engine  at 
the  sewage  pumping  station,  which  would  result  in  a  further  saving  of  not 
less  than  $250  per  month,  or  $:5,(X)0  annually.  With  the  Nuuanu  source  alone 
we  could  not  dei>end  on  a  supply  sufficient  to  develop  this  i)ower,  but  with  the 
additional  sources  made  available  to  help  out  on  the  dally  consumption  we 
would  seldom  feel  restricted  in  the  use  of  the  necessary  quantity  of  water 
desired. 

After  making  a  careful  canvass  in  the  upper  portions  of  these  valleys,  It  Is 
estimated  that  an  additional  revenue  might  be  received  fro)u  those  at  present 
not  supplied  with  government  water,  on  account  of  their  being  located  at  too 
hiirh  an  elevation,  a  sum  of  not  less  than  .$1,000  per  annum.  * 

It  h?  evident  from  the  above  that  with  the  achievement  of  an  adequate 
gravity  supply  a  very  material  increase  in  the  net  revenue  would  hp  realized, 
and  that  with  an  expenditure  of  some  $.300,000  we  would  make  an  annual  saving 
of  over  $54,000,  or  an  18,  per  cent  investment.  Is  It  not  a  good  business  proposi- 
tion for  the  government  to  entertain?    Would  a  private  company  take  It  up. 

With  the  Installation  of  such  gravity  system  of  water  supply  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance would  be  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  would  certainly  tend  to  decrease 
the  burden  on  those  paying  water  rates. 

That  the  direct  advantages  would  outweigh  the  disadvantages  with  the  per- 
fection of  such  a  system  is  unquestioned.  The  only  disadvantages  that  would 
be  experienced  would  be  at  times  of  exceptional  drought,  when  the  valley  waters 
might  become  more  or  less  turbid  and  carry  in  suspension  particles  of  fresh- 
water algie,  which  grows  much  more  readily  In  shallow  and  necessarily  warmer 
water*  Trouble  from  either  of  these  sources,  however,  would  be  very  Infre- 
quent, as  the  reservoirs  would  seldom  be  drawn  down  low  enough  to  affect  the 
quality  of  the  water.  There  has  been  in  the  past  a  disposition  to  question  the 
advisability  of  having  to  depend  solely  on  valley  waters  for  domestic  use,  and 
that  the  pump  or  artesian  water  was  much  the  more  preferable.  At  the  request 
of  Mr.  Walker,  chemical  examinations  were  made,  Indicating  that  the  water 
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at  the  valley  sources  is  very  satisfactory  in  quality,  and  unquestionably  will 
provide  a  safe  and  suitable  source  of  supply  for  the  city  use.  These  analyses 
indicate  that  the  organic  matter  increases  as  the  course  of  the  water  is  followed 
from  the  various  sources  at  the  head  of  the  Nuuanu  Valley  down  to  the  No.  1 
reservoir,  which  is  to  be  exi)ected  when  the  surrounding  facts  are  talcen  into 
consideration,  and  the  appearance  of  ihe  water  is  not  iiupruvcd  by  its  trowing  a 
mile  or  more  in  shallow,  open  channel. 

It  is  certainly  a  subject  for  congratulation  that  in  this  case  the  p>ssibility 
of  animal  pollution,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  element  affecting  a  water  supply. 
Is  by  the  location  of  the  watershe<ls  and  proiM>sed  reservoirs  practically  elimi- 
nated. The  quality  of  the  water  stored  in  reservoirs  such  as  it  is  pnposed  to 
construct  near  the  sources  would  un(|uestionably  l)e  far  superior  to  that  in  the 
present  reservoirs  located  farther  down  tlie  Nuuanu  \'alley,  which  are  of 
inferior  design  and  construction. 

Altogether,  the  adjustment  of  the  existing  defective  system  by  proposed  im- 
provements along  the  lines  suggested  and  which  would  oveiitnally  result  in  the 
achievement  of  an  ade<juate,  suitable,  and  economical  gravity  sui)ply  for  Hono- 
lulu, is  one  of  the  most  imi>ortant  problems  in  the  way  of  public  imiirovements 
thai  has  thus  far  been  brought  up.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  work,  already 
started  and  undertaken,  may  receive  no  check  and  that  it  may  be  jjerfected 
within  a  reasonably  short  time.  Should  we  not  make  what  may  seem  at  the 
present  time  extraordinary  expenditures  for  these  permanent  improvements, 
which  will  be  ot  material  benefit  to  those  living  in  Honolulu  in  future  years? 

PUBLIC   LANDS   AND   THEIR   ADMINISTRATION. 

[By  J.  W.  Pratt.] 

In  an  article  on  "  Public  lands  and  land  laws "  in  the  governor's  report 
for  1904  is  a  brief  description  of  the  divisions  of  public  lands  and  how  they 
were  brought  about;  also  a  digest  of  the  present  land  laws. 

RECORD    OF    r-AST    YEAR'S    WORK. 

During  the  past  year  those  in  charge  of  the  department  of  public  lands  have 
endeavored  to  dispose  of  unfinished  business  and  to  institute  an  up-to-date  sys- 
tem in  handling  all  land  matters. 

All  accounts  overdue  have  l)een  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  attorney-general 
for  collection.  All  land  areas  have  been  carefully  checked  and  lists  of  lands 
revised.  The  various  section  books  and  maps  of  lands  opened  for  settlement 
have  been  carefully  checked  up  and  lists  ccmipiled  of  all  unoccupied  lots  or 
parcels  of  land.  The  cases  of  those  settlers  who  appeared  to  have  forfeited 
their  holdings  through  noncompliance  with  conditions  of  agreements  have  l)een 
taken  up  and  examined,  and  all  agreements  canceled  in  tlie  cases  of  those  who 
have  willfully  violated  the  law,  and  the  land  which  has  thus  reverted  to  the 
control  of  the  Territory  has  been  again  opened  for  settlement.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  right  to  cancel  has  been  waived  for  the  time  being  in  the  cases  of 
those  who  have  failed  to  comply,  but  have  shown  that  this  failure  was  brought 
about  by  conditions  beyond  their  control. 

NEW    FEATURES    AND    DIFFICULTIES. 

A  new  feature  of  the  work  of  those  responsible  for  the  administration  of 
public  lands  in  Hawaii  is  the  cutting  up  of  sugar  lands  that  have  been  planted 
for  years  under  leases  by  various  corporations,  some  of  which  are  now  expir- 
ing. The  opening  of  tllese  lands  must  necessarily  be  proceeded  with  in  a 
cautious  manner.  They  have  a  market  value  of  from  $40  to  $150  per  acre,  and 
there  is  therefore  a  great  demand  for  them.  The  applicants  in  a  large  majority 
of  cases  have  no  means  with  which  to  keep  tlie  land  under  cultivation.  This 
Is  no  Inconsiderable  Item,  for  sugar  culture  as  conducted  in  this  Territory 
requires  from  $150  to  $200  outlay  per  acre  before  the  crop  can  be  manured. 
Thus  with  many  of  the  applicants  there  Is  a  prospect  of  seeing  good  cane  fields 
lapse  into  jungles  again,  unless  the  capitalist  meets  the  demand  of  the  so-called 
settles  and  buys  them  out,  or  takes  a  mortgage  for  the  funds  necessary  to 
plant,  cultivate,  and  harvest  the  crop. 
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With  many  of  the  small  plots  of  land  a  lack  of  transportation  facilities  and 
a  market  for  products  other  than  sugar  on  the  one  side  of  the  case,  as  against 
the  fact  that  a  ready  and  convenient  market  is  at  hand  for  all  sugar  cane, 
renders  cane  planting  the  only  use  the  settler  of  such  lands  can  put  his  soil  to 
and  be  assured  of  anywhere  nejir  satisfactory  results  at  the  end  of  the  season. 

In  this  connection  it  should  l>e  understood  that  a  **  season  "  in  the  cane  field 
means  a  period  of  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years,  according  to  the  altitude 
of  the  land,  and  the  farmer  from  the  mainland,  who  has  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  off  his  crops  from  three  to  five  months  from  time  of  planting,  is  often 
<liscM>urage<l  here  when  he  finds  that  he  must  wait  from  one  and  a  half  to  four 
years  for  a  crop  of  sugar  cane.  l)ananas,  pineapples,  coffee,  or  sisal. 

A    SIGNIFICANT   FACT. 

It  is  greatly  to  the  crcnlit  of  some  of  our  most  advanc<Ml  sugar  planters  that 
tliey  have  signified  their  approval  of  the  oi>ening  of  lands  to  bona  fide  .«»ettler8 
:ind  their  willingness  to  assist  these  i)eople  l)y  giving  tiiem  employment,  and  in 
some  cases  i)y  advancing  the  necessary  funds  to  develop  tlie  lands  taken  up. 
provitleil  tlie  settlers  will  agree  to  occui>y  the  land  for  a  period  of  years  and 
actually  cultivate  it. 

AREA  TO   HE   ALLOTTED. 

There  has  l)een  consi(leral)Ie  complaint  at  the  attitude  taken  by  Territorial 
(flicials  in  re<Uicing  the  area  open  for  settlement  to  small  tracts  from  25  to  50 
acres,  according  to  the  <iuality  of  the  land ;  Imt  it  should  l)e  In^rne  in  mind  that 
tlie  average  cane  land  reiiuires  the  constant  attention  of  one  man  for  every 
7  acres,  and  often  the  applicant  who  ccmslders  he  has  l>een  mlstreateil  unless 
lie  is  allotted  from  75  to  KM)  or  more  acres  is  absolutely  ignorant  regarding 
cane  culture  or  he  proposes  to  depend  on  oriental  lalM)r  to  cultivate  it.  Some- 
times he  does  not  propose  to  cultivate  it  at  all — simply  to  get  possession  to  sell 
(Hit  at  the  best  price  possible.  These  conditions  show  the  difficulty  of  adminis- 
tering this  department  judiciously. 

RECOMMENDED  CIIAN(5ES    IN   THE   ORGANIC    ACT. 

In  connection  with  the  statemont  made  above,  regarding  the  length  of  time 
necessary  to  take  off  a  crop  in  tlie  Tropics,  attention  should  be  called  to  that 
portion  of  the  organic  act  limiting  the  term  of  a  lea^^e  of  agriculural  land  to 
five  years. 

It  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  there  is  notlilng  In  tlie  law  which  covers  our 
Territory  that  is  a  greater  hindcrance  in  developing  our  lands  and  retarding  our 
progress  than  this  limit  of  time  in  which  argrlcultural  lands  can  be  leased. 
Tliousands  of  acres  of  what  should  be  good  agricultural  land  producing  crops  of 
some  kind  are  covered  by  a  thick  jungle  of  weeds.  I^and  that  Is  under  cultivation 
if  left  idle  is  soon  taken  i)ossession  of  by  a  growth  of  vegetation  which  is  un- 
(Mpialed  elsewhere  and  the  cost  of  clearing  this  land  is  often  from  $20  to  $80 
per  acre.  This  expense  is  practically  prohibitive  to  the  prospective  settler 
without  funds,  and  those  with  means  will  not  take  such  lands  under  a  five-year 
lease,  for  at  best  they  can  get  off  but  two  crops  before  the  lease  expires  and 
the  land  leaves  their  control.  Few  have  sufticient  means  to  jiurchase  the  land 
outright  and  carry  themselves  through  until  they  can  se<'ure  returns  from 
their  crops.  Therefore  nnich  of  the  land  lies  idle,  of  no  use  to  anyone.  The 
term  of  leases  covering  the  agricultural  lands  in  these  islands  should  be  a 
luultiple  of  four,  and  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  law  should  allow  leasing 
()f  all  undeveloped  land  for  a  term  of  eight  to  twelve  years  (preferably  twelve). 
This  may  appear  to  be  a  long  time,  but  still  it  would  be  a  definite  time,  while 
if  tlie  present  condition  continues  the  lands  are  tied  up  indefinitely. 

Another  limitation  in  the  land  law  that  should  receive  attention,  with  a  view 
to  altering  the  same,  is  that  section  which  limits  the  quantity  of  land  that  can 
l^e  sold  in  any  one  block.  The  Government  owns  many  acres  of  barren  waste 
lands,  much  of  it  without  the  slightest  sign  of  vegetation — nothing  but  the 
rough  clinkers  of  former  lava  flows.  Then  again  there  are  many  ancient  flows 
wliere  vegetation  is  just  beginning — ferns  and  grasses  are  appearing  in  the 
crevices:  in  fact,  from  tlie  one  extreme  there  are  various  grades  up  to  those 
lands  that  are  rich  and  fertile. 

Thus  the  public  lands  in  Hawaii  are  classified  by  law  as  follows : 
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AGBICULTUBAL  LANDS. 


1.  First  class. — Land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  fruit,  coffee,  sugar,  or 
other  perennial  crops  with  or  without  Irrigation. 

2.  Second  class. — Land  suitable  for  the  cultivation  of  annual  crops  only. 

3.  Third  class. — Wet  lands  such  as  kalo  and  rk*e  lands. 

PASTOBAL  LAND. 

4.  First  class. — Land  not  in  the  description  of  agricultural  land,  but  capable 
of  carrying  live  stock  the  year  through. 

5.  Second  class. — Land  capable  of  carrying  live  stock  only  part  of  the  year,  or 
otherwise  Inferior  to  first-class  pastoral  land. 

PASTORAL    AGBICULTUBAL    I^ND. 

0.  Land  adapted  In  part  for  paftturage  and  In  part  for  cultivation. 

F0BE8T  LAND. 

7.  Land  producing  forest  trees,  but  unsuitable  for  cultivation. 

WASTE  IJ^ND. 

8.  Land  not  Included  In  the  other  classes. 

If  land  is  sold  for  cash  outright  at  public  auction,  the  Quantity  to  be  sold  in 
any  class  of  land  can  not  exceed  1,0(X)  acres.  If  the  sale  is  to  be  made  on  any 
other  terms,  such  as  deferretl  payment,  then  the  limit  is  but  GOO  acres,  and  in 
either  case  there  is  no  reference  to  the  kind  of  land. 

Much  of  the  w^aste  land  could  perhaps  be  used  for  sheep  or  fancy  breeds  of 
goats,  with  an  outlay  of  capital  for  sowing  the  same  with  grass  seeds,  but  no 
one  cares  to  undertake  this  outlay  on  so  small  an  area  as  a  thousand  acres.  It 
will  gi'eatly  facilitate  many  of  the  prol)iems  whi(*h  confront  the  officials  in 
charge  of  these  lands  if  the  limitations  as  to  the  quantity  of  land  to  be  sold 
were  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  connnissioner  of  public  lands,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  governor.  If  this  suggestion,  however,  does  not  meet  with  the 
approval  of  Congress,  then  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  limitations  as  to 
the  amount  that  can  be  sold  graded  as  to  the  classification  provided  for  by  law, 
and  the  following  limitations  would  be  far  more  suitable  than  those  at  present 
In  existence : 

Agricultural:  (1)  First  class,  limit  100  acres;  (2)  second  class,  limit  200 
acres;  (3)  third  class,  limit  20  acres.  Pastoral:  (4)  First  class,  limit  1,000 
acres;  (5)  second  class,  limit  5,000  acres.  (G)  Pastoral-agricultural:  Limit 
500  acres.  (7)  Forest:  To  be  sold  only  in  such  quantities  as  may  be  approved 
by  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry.  (8)  Waste:  No  limit.  This  would 
facilitate  the  handling  of  the  poorer  classes  of  land. 

DISPOSITIONS    OF   LANDS    DURING    THE   YEAB. 
OPENED    FOR    SBTTLBMKN'T. 

The  following  lands  were  opened  for  settlement : 

Twenty-two  lots,  under  homestead  leases,  Hanalei,  Kauai.    All  taken. 

Twenty-two  lots,  under  right  of  purchase  leases,  Pupukea,  Oahu.  Sixteen 
taken. 

Twenty-two  lots  under  right  of  purchase  leases,  Homonu,  Haw^ail.  Eighteen 
taken. 

Twenty  lots,  under  right  of  purchase  leases,  Palolo,  Oahu.    All  taken. 

Fourteen  lots,  under  homestead  leases,  Palolo,  Oahu.     All  taken. 

Twenty  lots,  under  cash  freeholds,  Palolo,  Oahu.    Fourteen  taken. 

At  the  present  time  the  survey  department  is  laying  out  roads  and  plotting 
small  tracts,  from  1  to  2  acres  in  extent,  of  about  1,000  acres  of  land  within 
8  miles  from  the  post-office  in  Honolulu.  It  is  hoped  these  small  areas  will  be 
suitable  for  grape  culture  and  garden  truck,  as  well  as  furnishing  suburban 
homes. 
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RECEIVED   FBOM    UTHEB    DEP^BTMENTS. 

The  following  lands  have  been  transferred  by  the  department  of  public  works 
to  the  department  of  public  lands : 

1.  November  11,  1904.     1.82  acres  of  land  at  Tantalus,  Honolulu,  Oabu. 

2.  Xoveml)er  11,  1904.    0,731  square  feet  of  land  at  Kaalnwai.  Honolulu. 

3.  November  30,  1904.     2.03  acres  of  land  in  Nuuanu  Valley.  Honolulu. 

4.  January  27,  1905.     42,500  square  feet  of  land  nt  Kalibl,  Honolulu. 

5.  January  31,  1905.     10  acres  of  land  in  Kamaole.  Kula,  Maul. 

6.  January  31.  1905.  712  acres  of  land  in  Manoa  Valley,  Honolulu,  beiug 
known  as  Waaloa.  Waihi-Iki,  and  Luaalaea. 

7.  January  31,  1905.     1.47  acres  of  land  in  Kuhua,  Lahaina,  Maui. 

8.  January  31,  liM)5.     2(>.5  acres  of  fish  pimd  at  Weloka.  and  adjoining  Kula. 

9.  February  2,  1JK^5.     748.5  acres  of  land  in  Walomao,  Tnlolo,  Oabu. 

10.  March  25,  1905.  159  s(iuare  feet  of  land  on  Kiciiard  street,  Honolulu, 
Oaliu. 

11.  April  20,  1905.     8,000  square  feet  of  land  on  Punchbowl  Sloi>e. 
The  foregoing  lands  have  been  disposed  of  as  follows: 

Lot  1,  1.82  acres  land  at  Tantalus.  Pursuant  to  request  of  superintendent  of 
public  works,  this  land  was  advertistul  for  sale  at  public  auction  at  upset  of 
$1,000  per  acre;  it  was  put  up  at  upset  of  $1,820,  and  sold  to  E.  H.  Wcnlehouse 
for  $1,821. 

Lot  2,  6,731  square  feet  of  land  at  Kaalawai.  Pursuant  to  request  of  superin- 
tendent of  public  works,  this  land  was  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction  at 
upset  of  5  cents  per  square  foot  ($330.55),  and  sold  to  Charles  F.  Peterson  for 
$;^7.55. 

Lot  3,  2.03  acres  land  in  Nuuanu  Valley.  Pursuant  to  reiiuest  of  sujieriu- 
tendent  of  puublic  works,  this  land  was  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction  at 
upset  price  of  $1,500,  and  sold  to  P.  C.  Jones,  esq.,  at  that  figure. 

Lot  4,  42,500  square  feet  of  land  at  Kalihi.  Pursuant  to  retiuest  of  8uj>eriu- 
tendent  of  public  works,  this  land  was  advertised  for  sale  at  public  auction  at 
upset  price  of  $r)00,  and  sold  to  Wilhelm  H.  Kuhlmann  at  that  figure. 

Lots  5,  0,  7,  and  8  still  In  hands  of  this  department.  No.  8  is  held  by  Mrs. 
Frear  under  an  old  lease. 

Lot  9,  748.5  acres  land,  Palolo,  Oabu.  Three  hundrcKl  and  ten  acres  of  this 
land  has  been  cut  up  into  lots  and  taken  up  under  II.  1*.  and  homestead  leases. 
The  balance,  say,  438  acres,  has  been  reserved,  and  will  pix)bably  be  included  in 
Oahu  Forest  Reserve. 

Lot  10,  159  square  feet  of  land  on  Ilichard  street,  Honolulu.  Pursuant  to 
request  of  superintendent  of  public  works,  this  land  was  advertised  for  sale  at 
public  auction  at  upset  of  $2  per  square  foot  ($318),  and  sold  to  August  Drier 
at  that  figure. 

Lot  11,  8.000  square  feet  of  land  on  Punchbowl  Slope.  Pursuant  to  request  of 
superintendent  of  ])ublic  works,  this  land  was  advertised  for  sale  at  public 
auction  at  upset  of  7  cents  per  square  foot  ($5(J0),  and  sold  to  August  Drier  at 
that  figure. 

SUGGESTIONS    TO    PBOSPBCTIVB    SBTTLEBS. 

To  insure  success  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  agreeable  and  acceptable 
neighbors,  tlie  prospective  settlers  on  tlie  public  lands  of  this  Territory  should 
form  settlement  or  cooperative  associations,  taking  up  tracts  of  land  sufficiently 
Inrge  to  insure  employment  for  all,  and  upon  receiving  ariplications  from  as.so- 
ciations  of  this  kind  the  land  can  be  cut  up  into  lots  of  such  shape  and  size 
(within  pr9.scribed  limits)  as  each  individual  member  may  desire,  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  association  have  first  choice  of  lots  as  against  outside  a[)plicant8. 

By  cooperating  the  association  is  able  to  cultivate  a  larger  area  of  land  than 
the  same  number  of  individuals  could  hoi)e  to  handle  separately,  and  there  are 
many  other  advantages  in  this  method  of  acquiring  lands,  which  so  far  has 
proven  the  most  su<*cessful. 

In  connection  therewith  it  may  be  of  interest  to  furnish  the  following  table 
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of  lands  available  for  such  settlement  after  which  appear  the  usual  tables 
from  the  lands  department  and  transactions  connected  therewith: 

Lands  available  for  settlement,  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  each  year,  from 

1905  to  1926. 

[Not  under  lease,  400,809.05  acres.] 


Expiration  of  lease. 


1906. 
1906. 
1907. 
1908. 
1909 
1910. 
1911. 
1912. 
1913 
1914 
1915. 
1916. 
1917. 
1918. 


Land  avail- 
able. 


Annual 
rent. 


Expiration  of  lease.    |  ^^S^*^^' 


Acres. 
5,528.00 
256,762.40 
224,208.43 
131, 6fW.  16 

26,312.60 
5,696.08 

41,334.50 

14,100.68 
109,510.02 

16,398.25 

I,  my  Hi 

17,369.00 
78,»)0.00 
1«5,0(«>.50 


$7a5. 
17,749. 
8,446. 
8,645. 
7,H59. 
2,146. 
2,830. 
3,190. 
8,922. 
1,770. 
710. 
5,500. 
8,955. 
6,0HJ. 


00  i 
20  ; 
00 
12 

75  r 

00    : 

00  I 

50  r 

00  -^ 
<K)  ; 
u)  r 
00  ' 
00  , 
00  i 
ii 


AcreH. 

1919 20,639.43 

1920 i  68,993.47 

1921 i  67,300.00 

1923 51,750.00 

1924 !  13,799.49 

1925 1  8,293.50 

1926 ;  4,800.00 

1928 i  (a) 

1930 ,  (a) 

mW I  (a) 

1948 («) 

1<.)54 (a) 

Total 1,719,160.62 


Annual 
rent. 


$8,187.00 

8,304. 0(» 

1,100.00 

5, 900.  (JO 

276.75 

1,291.00 

322.00 

500.00 

10.  U) 

20.  U) 

3,010.00 

1,000.00 


106,460.32 


<»  Water  license. 
Lots  surveyed  and  available  for  settlevient — Island  of  Uaivaii. 

FIRST    LAND    DISTKICT,    PUNA    AND    IIILO. 


Map 
No. 


Location. 


Kupahua,  Puna,  Hawaii 

Kaimu  Section,  Puna,  Hawaii 

Kaimu  Makena,  Puna, Hawaii 

Kaimu  Kalapana,  Puna,  Ha- 
waii. 

Kikala-Keokea,Puna,  Hawaii 

Kt'onei)()ko-i  ki 

Keanonana,  Kehena,  Keekee, 
and  Kamaili. 

Opihikao 

Ponahawai,  Hilo,  Hawaii 

Kaiwiki,  Hilo,  Hawaii 

Maulua,  Hilo,  Hawaii 

Kaobe,  Puna,  Hawaii 

Brugehelli  Settlement  Asso- 
ciation. 

Kilauea  Settlement  Associa- 
tion. 

Lewis  Settlement  Associa- 
tion, Hawaii, 

27i  -mile  tract,  Hawaii 

Otto  Rose  Settlement  Asso- 
ciation. 

Olaanew  tract 

Olaa  reservation 

Nanawale 

Kamaili 

Honomu,  Hilo 

Total 


5 

1 
1 

10 

8 

272 
11 

1 
3 
4 
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Area. 


A  ere  ft. 

:^.oo 

a54.30 

284.54 
12.70 

770. 75 
175.04 
4^4.66 

KH.eo 

98.20 
201.50 

12.70 
322.76 

1,000.00 

200.00 

i2.;so 

2,000.00 
1,600.00 

13,4«0.46 
392.75 

3.65 
190.30 
125.36 


21,863.57 


Appraised 
value. 


181.50 
1,325.40 

316.91 

;*<.io 

642.75 
417.22 
312.99 


491.10 
1,612.00 

190.50 
1,868.26 

3,000.00 

600.  a) 

98.40 

«,IX)0.00 
4,800.00 

74,616.12 

480.00 

21.90 

827.95 

1,730.91 


99,460.27 


Remarks. 


Mixed  a^icultural. 

Mixed  agricultural  and  p&s- 

toral. 
Do. 
Agricultural    and   pastoral 

land. 
Pastoral  and  waste  land. 
Waste  and  forest  land. 
Pastoral  and  forest  land. 


Do. 
Agricultural  land. 

Do. 
Mixed  agricultural  and  for- 
est. 
First-class  pastoral  land. 

Do. 

Mixed  agricultural. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
Mixed  agricultural  and  jms- 
toral. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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Lots  surveyed  and  available  for  settJefnenf — Island  of  Hawaii — Coutluueil. 

SECOND   LAND   DISTRICT. 


Map 
No. 


Location. 


! 

12      Niupea,  Hamakua 

26    i  Kaaubuhu,  Hamakua 

15      Puukapu.  Waimea 

27A   Kaapahu  and  Pohakea 

18    i  Ahiialoa,  Hamakua 

10  *  Ahualoa,  Honokaa  section 

1 1  '  Paauilo,  Hamakua 

a7       Kaauhuhu,  N.  Kohala 

18      Awini,  N.  Kohala 

I 

Total 

TllIHD    LA.Nl)    Dl.STUUT. 

i 

0  '  Kohanaiki,  Hamanamana,  and  Kala'.)a,  N.  Kona 

14  I  Kaulanii  section 

17  I  Ninolo  and  Wailau,  Kau 

25     Kalamakowali 

2H  i  Olelomoana  and  Opihihali  1  and  2 

27  i  Kukuit  ipae 

2176  i  Kiolakaa  and  Keaa,  Kau 

'i6  !  Paua,  S.  Kona 

I  Kalaoa  and  ( )oma 

I  Total 


Lots  1 

un-    ; 

takeu. ' 

Area. 

Appraiaed 
value. 

2 
2 

18 

;»» 

1 
1 

Acrett. 
88.47 
42. 8(1 
2:ilV(»8 
85:15(1 
2«>.8(> 
!(K».(HI 
124. (M 

71.  m 

15i».4(> 

|7»2.3B 

12U.0O 

4711.  H4 

6,718.(K» 

150.  (JO 

2  ^ 

2 

^ri.m 

7« 

l,(iW.;« 

i^^Vit^M) 

4.07 
l.'i2. 17 
8(J.  11 

:«.:«> 

85. 70 

:h.2i» 

159.  W> 
80.01   ' 
7:J7.5 


etl22.  IH) 
278.  (i2 
:i57. 18 

:««i.()0 

»«.  70 
84.56 
412.  Sft 


22?*.  «T 


l,:i51.wr        2,151.28 


Lshinds  of  Minii,  Moiokai  and  Lanai. 

FolKTH    L.\.\I>    DI.STIIICT. 


Map 

No. 


18 
23 
24 
20 
20 A 

9 

«A 

1 


L(K:ation. 


Lots 

un- 

takcn. 


Pulehuiki  and  Kamehameiki. 

Waiakoa,  Kula 

Kamiloloa,  Molokai 

Hoolchua,  Molokai 

Nahiku,  Koolau,  Maui 

Nahiku,  Koolau.  HomeBtead . 

Kahakuloa,  Maui 

Kahakuloa,  Homestead 

KauiKi.  Maui 

Total 


Area. 


Appraifted 
value. 


Acren. 
m.M 
12:100 
20.00 
76.14 
59. 40 
10.  m 
7W5. 75 

:i:w 

210.87 


$92. 50 
482.09 

45. 00 
:{50.00 

(i8. 10 


1,017.00 

'.m.  70 
:i8(}.82 


\/ii£iJH 


2,800.21 


Island  of  Oahu. 

FIFTH    L.WI)    UISTUKT. 


Location. 


Lots  un- , 
taken.    ' 


Area     !  AppralHed 
^^■^-    i      value. 


Pupukea,  Paumalu,  Oahu 4  \ 

Pukele,  Makai,  Palulo ({  '■ 

Hauula  beach  lots,  Koolau I'i  j 

Total Z^  ,      (J62.60 


Arrt'H.     ' 
6i(;.4«  i      $8,080.75 
12.18           1,005.00 
:i9(>    


9,145.75 
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Island  of  Oahu — Continued. 

SUMMARY. 


Land  district. 

Number 
oflot«. 

Area. 

Acres. 
21,863.57 
1,696. :« 
1,:«1.96 

i,:«:i64 

662.60 

Appraised 
value. 

First  

387 

$99,460.27 
8.90H.80 

Second 

7»5 

Third 

38 

2,151  28 

Fourth 

66 

2,800.21 

Fifth 

23 

9,14.5.75 

Total 

590 

26,898.13 

122,461.31 

Receipts  of  the  public  landn  department  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1005, 

LAND    HEVKNl'E. 

Rents : 

GeneM-nl   leoHes .$110,540.  59 

Kl^ht  of  purchase  looses 7,027.80 

Oloa   Icjisos 1,310.73 

I*mik;ipii   leases 3.  00 

Kalnin    leases 20.  05 

Interest : 

Homesteacls   5.3. 10 

Special  ap:reenients 1,  OS;i.  or) 

Cash   freeliolds 124.  22 

Olaa    aijreeineiits 301.02 

Ofllce    fees 358.00 

Patent   fees 325.  00 

.$130,  703.  0('> 

LAND    SALES. 

Purchase  right  of  purchase  leases 3,  835.  03 

Purchase  Olaa  agreements 850.35 

Purchase  homesteads 128.80 

Purchase  special  agreements 10,818.50 

Purchase  cash  freeholds 742.12 

Cash  sales  ''auction" 19,112.15 

Government  conunutatlon   fees 1,734.82 

37,  228.  07 

Government    realizations 402.  10 

Total 108,  304.  73 

Comparative  statement  of  receipts. 


Twelve 

months  to 

June  30, 

1904. 

Twelve 

months  to 

June  30, 

1906. 

General  leases 

IlENTS. 

$113,543.81 

8, 2:^).  40 

726.*?^ 

:^.9l 

14.48 
1,248.00 

$119„540.59 

7  027  80 

Right-of -purchase  leases 

Olaa  leases 

i; 316. 73 
3  00 

Puukapu  leases 

Kaimu  leases 

29  96 

Miscellaneous .-  .     _      _ 

Total 

122,797.94 

127,918.07 

INTEREST. 

Homesteads 

309.10 
659. 72 
60.18 
84.  .30 
314.80 
19.5.00 

53  10 

Special  agreements 

1,683.05 
124  22 

Cash  freeliolds 

Olaa  agreements 

301  62 

Oflftcereete 1 

358  90 

Patent  fees 

325  00 

Total 

1,613.10 

2,845.89 
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Twelve 

months  to 

June  9U, 

1904. 


Twelve 

mouths  to 

June  80, 

1906. 


LAND  8ALE8. 


Rigrht-of -purchase  leases 

Special  agreements 

Homesteads 

Cash  freeholds 

Olaa  agreements 

Kaimu  leases 

Government  commutations . 

Cash  sales  (auction ) 

Government  realizations 


Total 

Grand  total  *. . 


114,133.99 

946.17 
652.48 
406.23 
29.36 


m.a) 


18,962.42 
148;373.46" 


13,836.03 

10, 818. 60 

188.80 

742.12 

8w.  36 


1,734.82 

19,112.16 

402.10 


37,630.77 
iwy3»4.78 


>itatctne)it  of  ej-poiditurcH  for  the  year  ended  June  SO.  lUOo, 


Item. 


Salary  of— 

Commissioner 

Secretary  and  subagent  fifth  land  district 

Patent  clerk 

Subagent  first  land  district 

Subagent  third  land  district 

Subagent  fourth  land  district •.  . 

Ranger  first  land  district 

Ranger  second  land  district 

Incidentals  and  general  expenses 

Total ♦ 


Appropri- 
ation. 


$3,600.00 

1,800.00 

1,200.00 

1,200.00 

480.00 

6(J0.00 

600.00 

•:«o.oo 

3,100.00 


12,940.00 


Drawn. 


$8,600.00 

1,8a).  00 

1,200.00 
1,200.00 
480.00 
600.00 
600.00 
280.  (JO 
8,098.68 


12,868.68 


Balance. 


$80.00 
1.82 


General  expenses^  public  lands  act  3^  1906, 


Item. 


'^"S^-     D~wn. 


Balance. 


Incidentals,  land  office 1 

To  reimburse—  j 

T.  Awana  for  36  acres  purchased  under  erroneous  patent  to  ! 

Mrs.  Kahananuiin  1888 : 

Lam  Wo  Sing  for  rent  paid  March  9,  19U8,  under  general 

lease  No.  651,  now  declared  illegal 

A.  M.  McBryde 

C.  B.  Makee 

W.J.  Sheldon 


Total  - 


ritiOOO 


201.60 


$497.67 


201.60 


272.50  ; 

272.60 

12.00  ! 

12.00 

37.00  ; 

37.00 

16. «)  1 

16.00 

l,o:«.10        1,086.77 


$2.88 


2.88 


Land  patents  issued  durinp  the  year  ended  June  30,  190.j. 


Pat- 
ent 

No. 

Date 
issued. 

Patentee. 

Area. 

Location. 

Con- 
sidera- 
tion. 

t2«>.00 

Remarks. 

4828 

1904. 
July    1 

....do... 

....do... 
J        15 
July  19 
Aug.   1 

M.  Machado 

Acres. 

7.92 
11.3 

8.62 

a2,«24 

26.48 

Ponahawai,   Hilo, 

Cash     free- 

4829 
4830 
4831 

Antone  P.  Martines 

Antone  P.  Soares 

A.  S.  Wilcox 

Hawaii. 
Waipunalei,  Hilo,          80.66 

Hawaii. 
Kaauhuhu,  N.  Ko-         34. 00 

hala,  Hawaii. 
Hanalei,    Halelea,           1.00 

holds. 

Right -of -pur- 
chase lease. 

Time  pay- 
ment. 

Land         ex  - 

4832 

A.  Hocking 

Kauai.                                     1      change. 
Makiki,  Honolulu,        131. 20  i  L  a  n  cf  p  u  r  - 

Kona,  Oahu.                          i      chase. 
Kaiwiki,  Hilo,  Ha-       203. 84     Right  -  of -pur- 

waii.                                      j     chase  lease. 

4833 

Teresa  Feries         .  . 

'  Square  feet. 
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Land  patents  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905 — Continued. 


Pat- 
ent 
No. 


4884 

4a36 

4896 

4837 

4888 

4889 

4840 

4841 

4842 

4848 

4844 
4845 

4846 

4847 

4848 

4849 
4860 
4851 

4852 

4858 

4854 

4855 

4856 

4857 

4858 

4859 
4860 

4861 
4862 
4868 
4864 
4865 
4866 
4867 

4868 

4869 

4870 
4871 

4872 

4873 

4874 

4875 


Date 
Issued. 


1904. 
Sept.  3 

--..do... 

....do... 

....do.. 

.-..do... 

Sept.  29 

....do... 

...-do... 

....do... 

...do... 

....do... 
Oct.     6 

do-.- 

Oct.  31 

--.-do-.. 

.---do--, 
.-..do... 
....do... 

....do... 

Nov.  15 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 

Dec.    6 

....do... 

-.-.do... 
-...do... 

1905. 
Mar.  11 

Jan.  18 
....do... 
....do... 
....do... 
..-.do... 

Mar.  11 

....do... 

Feb.  14 

....do... 
---.do... 
....do... 

....do... 
....do... 

Mar.  17 


Patentee. 


Kahoohanohano  . 


Joao  de  Castello 

B.  F.  Kuhns 

K.  W.  8.  Kaehamoku  . 

B.  K.  Pea 

D.  H.  Hitchco<jk 

J.  Keahilihau 

Mrs.  Kapalu  Keahi  ... 

Nalu  (w.) 

Henry  J.  Isles 


I  Julio  M.  Machado. 
I  A.S.Wilcox 


W.F.Allen. 
Jas.  D.  Dole. 


Kuahineliilii 


Maoea  (w) 

Waikuaala  ( w ) . . . 
Mariano  Raposa  . 


Joao  Fernandes. . . 

8.  Kahananui 

Manl.  d'Almeida.. 
James  B.  Castle. . . 

John  Hind 

W.B.McCormick. 
J.M.Hind 


S.  B.  Dole . 
S.Pali.... 


H.  Ren  jes 

Robt.Hind 

Chas.  F.  Peterson 

E.  H.  Woodhouse 

Peter  C.  Jones,  Limited. 

Hannah  Awana 

E.S.Cunha 


Mrs.  Angela  E.  Cunha  . . 
Mrs.  Ka  wai  Naiheauhau 


John  Crowley. 
Rose  Kaopua-. 
Jose  Marques . 


Lino  de  Oliveira 

Mrs.  Mary  Hanuna  . 

Puaa 


Area. 


Location. 


Con-     j 
sidera-  I      Remarks, 
tion.     , 


AereM. 

1 

16.91 

Puukapu.Waimea, 
S.    iCohala,    Ha- 

42.02 

1  Right -of- pur- 
i      cliase  lease. 

waii. 

:«.95 

Waikaumalo,  Mau- 
lua.  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

509.25 

Do. 

18.90 

Kaiwiki,  Hilo,  Ha- 
waii. 

114.72 

Do. 

9.7 

Olaa  Puna,  Hawaii 

24.25 

Cash  free- 
holds. 

10 

Kaimu  Kiula,Puna, 
Hawaii. 

25.00 

Do. 

194.54 

Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii 

767.24 

,  Olaa  reserva- 
tion. 

8.88 

do 

22.00 

,  Cash      free- 

' 

'      holds. 

8.81 

Kaauhuhu,  N.  Ko- 

27.  (JO 

1  Time     pay- 

hala, Hawaii. 

ment. 

52.25 

Kalaoa,8N.Kona, 
Hawaii. 

2r).12 

Homesteads. 

20.11 

NinoleWailauKau, 
Hawaii. 

201.10 

Do. 

18.:*< 

do 

91.  iK) 
9,100.00 

Do. 

984 

Puupehu,Hanalei, 

Cash     p  u  r - 

Kauai. 

chase. 

879 

do 

4,050.00 

Do. 

61 

Wahiawa,    Waia- 

4,0(N).()() 

Time     pa  y- 

lua,  Oahu. 

ment. 

9.5 

Olaa,    Puna,    Ha- 

29.75 

Cash    free- 

waii. 

holds. 

11.55 

do 

28.87 
21.25 

Do 

8.5 

..i..do 

Do. 

24.44 

Kaiwiki,  Hilo,  Ha- 

195. .52 

Right  -  of -pur- 
cna.se  lease. 

waii. 

17.7 

Ponohawai,    Hilo, 
Hawaii. 

141.60 

Do. 

4 

Kohanaiki,  N. 
Kona,  Hawaii. 

120.00 

'  Homesteads. 

'M.2i 

Kaiwiki,  Hilo,  Ha- 

278.92 

Right  of  pur- 
cJiase. 

waii. 

282 

Kaipai)au,  Koolau- 

1,(X)().00 

Cash      pur- 

loa, Oahu 

chase. 

8.91 

Puako,  S.  Kohala, 
Hawaii. 

196.00 

Do. 

77 

Wahiawa,     Waia- 

2:^1.  (X) 

Right -of- pur- 
cliase  lea.se. 

lua,  Oahu. 

20.02 

Puuanahulu,  N. 

-jO.OO 

Time     p  a  y  - 

Kona,  Hawaii. 

ment. 

;« 

do 

75. 00 

Do. 

10.20 

Olaa,    Puna,    Ha- 

25. m 

Cash    free- 

waii. 

holds. 

« 1.^225 

Hauhaukoi,  Kona, 

1.00 

Land     e  x - 

Hawaii. 

change. 

2.5.88 

Puuwaawaa,    N. 

507.60 

Cash     pur- 

Kona,  Hawaii. 

chase. 

«6,78l 

Kaalawai,     Kona, 
Oahu. 

:«7.5;5 

Do. 

1.82 

Tantalus.   Hono- 
lulu, Kona,  Oahu. 

1,821.00 

Do. 

2.m 

Nuuanu      Valley, 
Honolulu.  Oahu. 

1,. 500. 00 

Do. 

92.46 

Keanae,      Koolau, 

924. 60 

Right -of- pur- 
cnase  lease. 

Maui. 

a  276 

Maunakea  street, 

1.00 

Land        e  x  - 

Honolulu,  Kona, 

change. 

Oahu. 

a  1,752 

Honolulu,     Kona, 
Oahu. 

l.(X) 

Do. 

12.r)8 

Puukapu.   S.    Ko- 

31.45 

Right -of -pur- 
chase lease. 

hala.  Hawaii. 

14.  a> 

do 

40122 
145.65 

Do. 

12.81 

do 

Do 

19.42 

Ahualoa,      Hama- 

Homesteads. 

kua,  Hawaii. 

16.90 

do 

126.  75 

Do. 

108.25 

Nahiku,     Koolau, 

940.00 

Time      pay- 

Maui. 

ment. 

10.65 

Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii 

26.68 

Cash  free- 
holds. 

Square 

feet. 
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Land  patents  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905 — Continued. 


Pat- 
ent 
No. 


Date 


Patentee. 


4^76 

4^s7H 
4.^79 

4S^i 
4«'<M4 

4HHr) 
imi 

4HS7  : 

4vS88 

4H89 
4M1K) 

4^a 

4.^»2 
4H1« 
4,^94 


191)5. 
Mar.  n     M.J.Soares  . 


.-..do. 
....do. 

..-.do. 

-...do. 
...do. 


AcreH. 
19.71 


loela 10.10 

William  Campbell 19.47 

Antonio  F.Jil '      19.11 


Manuel  Cabrinha . 
Kaoi  (W.) 


21K19 


Location. 


Nanawale.    Puna, 

Hawaii. 
Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii 

Puukaku  Waimoa, 
S.  Kohala,  Ha- 
waii. 

Kahuku.  Hilo.  Ha- 
waii. 
do 

Oltia,  Puna,  Hawaii 


Con- 
sidera- 
tion. 


I  S.  B.  Nuhi  . 


....do.. 

Mar.  •^r> 
....do.. 

June  19  !  August  Drier 
....do 


6.a2  I  Waipunalei,  Hilo,  | 
I  ;  Hawaii.  ! 

W.H.Kuhlmann mijm     NiauKalihi.Kona,  1 

I  1  Oahu.  I 

I  AolaKe U.'M     Ninoloand  Wailau. ! 

Kau.  Hawaii.         j 


U.'M 
aim  ' 


.do. 

.do. 

....do. 
....do. 
.-..do. 

....do. 

....do. 

]....do. 
|....do. 


Richards  street, 

I                                               I  Kona,C)rthu. 

do !  tH,000     Punchlx)wl  Slop<». 

I  Honolulu,  Kona, 

(  I      Oahu. 

Mi-8.  Lucy  E.  Jakins j  157.50  '  Waikaumalo,Hilo, 

Hawaii. 

J.  W.  Koakulana 9.4<$  j  Olaa,  Puna,  Hawaii 

Mary  K.Nailima '      \S.m   do 

Kawai i      18. 5     do 

J.W.Kahoiwai I  12.24     Nana  wale 

I  I      Hawaii. 

I  R.H.Atkins 


Puna,  j 


Thome  de  Aguiar. 


:^.36     Kaauhuhu,  N.  Ko- 

;      hala.  Hawaii. 
1H.3      Kaapahu.    Hama- 
kua.  Hawaii. 
Ninoloand  Wailau 
i  I      Kau,  Hawaii. 

.    Kuabara Jutaro 4H.^'y     Nahiku,     Koolau, 

!      Maui. 


Antone  Andrade ;      17.Ji2 


95.56  I 

100.95 
20.<V5 

7a.  K) 

(KN).(X)  ; 
71.70 

aiH.oo  ' 
5«o.uo ; 

4,aoo.(X)  '■ 

19.80  ; 

110. 1«  : 

111.00  i 
78.44 

115.  (X)  ! 

1:^7. 26  I 

121.25  I 

405.00  ; 


Remarks. 


HXi.OO    Time     pay- 
ment . 
25.25     Cash     free- 
holds. 
48.70     Right -of- pur- 
!      chase  lease. 

Do. 

Do. 
Cash     f  r  e  e - 

holds. 
Homesteads. 


i 


p  u  r  - 


Cash 

chase. 
Hoan*steads. 

Cash      p  u  r - 
chase. 
Do. 


pay  - 


T  i  m  o 
ment. 
Oliuv    reserva- 
ti(m. 
Do. 
Do. 
Homesteads. 


P  a  y  - 


Time 
ment. 
Homesteads. 


Time    p  a  y  - 
ment. 


Total 8,WW.57    :J<{,mH.2ft 

«  Stiuare  feet. 
Land  exchatujt  s. 


District. 


No.     Area. 


First  land  district  ... 
S«M-ond  land  district . 
Third  land  district  . . 
Fourth  land  di.strict . 
Fifth  land  distinct . . . 
Sixth  land  district ... 


Total  . 


"No  exchange. 

SUMMARY,   NOT  INCLl'Dl.NCJ    E-X(HANGES. 


Avren. 
(") 
(") 

o.;m 

8.(i2 


8.96 


Acres, 

Right  of  purchase  lease '      442.01 

Homesteads 199.58 

Time  payment 415.  W 

J  ash  freehold \^\.'M 

Cash  purchase 2,179.52 

<  >laa  reservation 240.86 


Total , 3,597.61 


Considera-  Average 
tion.       per  acre. 


r^  105. 74 

$7.02 

1,188.96 

5.95 

10,681.00 

25.71 

504.01 

4.18 

20,121..T> 

9.2:^ 

1,008.20 

4.18 

36,606.26 


10.17 
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Lands  taken  up  under  general  provisions  of  land  act,  1895. 
[Other  than  cash  sales  and  Olaa  purchases  under  special  conditions  of  Part  IX.] 


Land  districts. 

^^e^totjurch^     \    Cash  freeholds,    i  Special  agreement. 

Home- 
steads. 

No. 

4 

10 
5 

Acres, 

80.80 

290.22 
151. 18 

Value.    No. 

Acres,  j  Value.  No.  Acres.     Value. 

No.  Acres. 

1.  Hilo  and  Puna .. - 

2.  Hamakna    and 

Kohala 

$836,00  1  11 
3,100.88 

113.19  [$282.97  \    3 

i    2 

75.34       $964.50 
20.18     1,290.00 

2         10.  Hj 

8.  Kona  and  Kau  . . . 

470.30   .... 

1               1 

10     m.m 

4.  Maul,     Molokai, 
etc 

6.  Oahu 

27 

1,3:«.72 

15,93B  00  i 

1              oS 

6.  Kauai     

23        89. 77 

1                          '                                                    t 

Total 

46 

1,857,92  120.342.18  i  11  i  113.19 

282.97  !    5       96.52 

2,254.50 

36       299.01 

1 

No. 


Acres. 


Right  of  purchase  leases 46  1,857.92 

Cash  freeholds !  11  113.19 

Special  agreements 6  '  95.52 

Homestead  leases !  86  i  299.01 

Total !  98  2,885.64 


Value. 


$20,:i42.18 

282.97 

2,264.50 


22,879.65 


Comparative  statement  of  lands  taken  up  under  general  provisions  of  land  act, 

1895. 


No. 


Right  of ' 
purchase  No 


Twelve  months  to 
June  80, 1904 

Twelve  months  to 
June  80, 1906 


I 


Acres. 
5,483.58 
1,867.92 


Cash 
free- 
holds. 


No. 


Acres.   \ 
817.46       1 
113.19  i    6 


Special 
agree- 
ment. 


Acres. 

880.00 

96.52 


Home- 
No.     stead 


Acres. 
164.24 
299.01 


Total 
area. 


Acres. 
6,825.28 
2,865.64 


Total 
value. 


$27,795.17 
22,879,65 


Cash  sales — (Auction), 


Location. 


Makiki,  Honolulu,  Oahu 

Lot  1,  Puupehu,  Hanalei,  Kauai 

Lot  2,  Puupehu,  Hanalei,  Kauai 

Kalpapau,  Koolouloa,  Oahu 

Puako,  South  Kohala,  Hawaii 

Puuwaawaa,  North  Kona,  Hawaii 

Kaalawai,  Kona,  Oahu 

Tantalus.  Honolulu,  Oahu 

Nuuanu  Valley,  Honolulu,  Oahu 

Niau,  KaUhi,  Kona,  Oahu 

Richard  street,  Honolulu,  Kona,  Oahu  ... 
Punchbowl  slope,  Honolulu,  Kona,  Oahu. 


Total 2,179,52 


Area. 


Aa'es. 
0.06 
964 
879 
282 
3.91 
25.38 
.15 
1.82 
2.08 
.97 
.03 
.18 


Purchase 
price. 


$181.21) 

9,100.00 

4,050.00 

1,000.00 

196.00 

507.60 

31^.55 

1,821.00 

1,500.UI 

600,00 

318.00 

560.00 


20,121.:i5 
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Right  of  purchase  leases . 

HoiiU'steada 

Land  exchange 

Time  my  ment 

(asli  freehold . 

Cash  purchase 

()laH  reservation 


Area. 


Consider- 
ation. 


Acres. 
442.01 
1W».5H 
8.WI 
415.30 
1A).34 
2,1T9.52 


ri,  ia».  T4 

1,188.96 

4.00 

10,681.«) 

5(H.O] 

ao,i2i.8ri 
i,ai8.aj 


Arera^ 
per  acre. 


Total 3.60rJ.57       a6,«l3.a« 


Comparative  statement  of  summary. 


17.00 

5.96 


26.71 

4.18 
0.28 
4.18 


10.15 


'o|:    S^P 


12  months  to 

June,  IWH . . 
12  months  to 

June,  iyU'> . . .  i    68 


'  Acies. 
«6  1,443.54 
442.01 


• 

H   . 

*£. 

s| 

b0 

'1 

o8o 

Acres. 

>^ 

Acres. 

243.  m 

7,581.40 

199.58 

8.96 

a    , 
®  S 

^       i 


^9 


/lcfe«.' ^rre«.    Acres.     Acres.\  Acres. 

253. 53  177. 08 86. 08  9, 785. 44 

416. 30   120. 34  2, 179. 52  240. 86  3, 608. 67 


8-S     j  ?2 


|17,8:i9.86|18.28 

I 
36,613.26:  10.15 


General  leases  issued  during  the  pear  ended  June  30,  19(io. 


^ei^^  Name  of  lessee.  I 


Location. 


Class  of  land 


1W)4. 

July  20 

W.  F.,  H.  G., 

and  M.E.Dil- 

lingham. 

Dec.  12 

Pepeekeo  Sug 

ar  Co. 

1W6. 

Jan.  10 

J.Q.Henriques 

;     and  F.  Gomes. 
Jan.  21  I  A.M.Brown  ... 

Apr.  17  i  OnomeaSngar 
i     Co. 


Mokuleia,  Wai- 
alua,  Oahu. 

K  ulaimano, 
Hilo,  Hawaii. 

Honoaula,  N. 
Kona,  Hawaii. 

Kaohe^H  a  m  a- 
kua,Hawaii. 

Kaieie,  Hilo, 
Hawaii. 


Grazing. 


i  Agricultar- 
I      al. 

Grazing 

do 


June  9  i  Haleakala  i  Nakula, Kaupa, 


June  13 


June  26 


Ranch  Co. 

F.  Gouveia,  I 
Carl,  James, 
and  Hy.  On-  ! 
tai.  \ 

Hawaiian  Ag- 
ricultural Co.  I 


Maui. 
Opihihale,  S. 
Kona,  Hawaii. 


Kaalaala,  Kau, 
Hawaii. 


Do. 
Do. 


-do Moaula,   Kau, 

I      Hawaii. 

-do i  Makaka,  Kau, 

Hawaii. 

Total 


Agricultur- 
al, pastor- 
al, and 
waste. 

Grazing 


.do. 


Area. 


^lcrf«. 
208.00 


Term 

of 
lease. 


Years. 
21 


347.00 

3,044.00  ; 

1 
18,000.00  ! 

262.00  i 

i 
1,075.00  I 

2,400.00  i 


Agricultur-        224.00 
al,  pastor-  | 

al,      and  !  I 

waste. 

do ,      487.00 


.do. 


80.45  i 


.26,092.45  j 


Annual 
rent. 


Lease  to 
I  commence 
j      from— 


$66.00  I  July  26,1904 
2,200.a)     Dec.  27,1904 


610.00 
4,650.00 
1,050.00 

60.00 
272.00 

470.00 

900.00 
256.00 


...10,413.00 


July  20,1006 
Sept.  10, 1008 
July    1,1006 

Sept.  1,1906 
June  9,1006 

June  15, 1006 

June  15, 1006 
May    1,1006 


SUMMARY. 

General  leases: 

Number 10 

Area 28,092.46 

Annual  rental $10,413.00 
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Land  patents  iffsiird  on  land  commiHslon  awards  during  the  year  ended  June  Sit 

1905. 


Patentee. 


Patent  No. 

8166 0.98acre [  Poki. 

8167 1  19,H3K  acres |  Karaaikaaloa  . 

8168 1  150.49  acreH Paulo  Kanoa 

8169 1  253  fathoms  14  feet Loiuh  Gravier ■  I^apiiukolo,     Honoiulu 

I  1      Oahu. 

8170 1  12,524  square  feet Kaunuohua     for    W.    L.  '  Kalihi,  Kona,  Oahu. 

Mr>ehonuH. 

8171 8,4^5  wjuare  feet M.  Kekauonohi Queen  street,  Ktma.  Oahu. 

8172 4,!y'^^)  afres Keoni  Ana Kukuau.  first  Hilo.  Hawaii 

8173 H,«KJ acres W.  ('.  Lunalilo Kalihi wai,  Halolea.  Kauai 


Location. 


Kuhimana,    Kapalama 

Oahu. 
KaliaHnui,  Kula,  Maui. 
Manana,  Ewa.  Oahu. 


JUDICIARY  DEPARTMENT. 

[Hy  \V.   F.   Fii'ar.  1 

The  chief  .iiistice  nnil  associate  justices  of  the  sii]>renie  court  and  those  of 
the  circuit  Jud^^es  who  had  received  recess  aiipointnients  in  June.  10()4,  were 
reappointCMl  for  full  terms  hy  the  President,  hy  and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  on  Decemher  12.  1004.  Mr.  Justice  H{i.tch.  of  tlie  supreme  court, 
resigned  on  January  .SI,  190.5,  owing  to  ill  health,  and  Arthur  A.  Wilder,  of  the 
Honolulu  bar,  was  appointed  in  his  place.  The  term  of  Second  Judge  Gear,  of 
the  first  circuit  court,  expired  on  March  1,  ll)0r>.  and  Judge  Alexander  Lindsay, 
then  district  magistrate  of  Honolulu,  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  Very  few 
changes  have  taken  place  among  the  district  magistrates,  wliose  ap]v.intment. 
it  may  he  stated  in  passing,  was  transferred  by  the  last  legislature  from  the 
governor  to  the  chief  justice. 

srr::::.\iK  coritT. 

About  two  years  ago  the  supreme  court  calendar  gained  somewliat  upon 
the  court,  but  during  the-  last  year  a  vig.irous  effort  was  made  to  catch  up 
with  the  calendar,  with  the  result  that  that  oi)ject  was  accomplished  last  June. 
There  were  140  cases  disiK)sed  of  during  the  October  term,  1004,  the  sessions  of 
which  continued  until  the  early  part  of  June.  1JX)5.  Volume  !<>  of  the  Hawaiian 
reports,  covering  the  decisions  rendered  during  that  period,  contains  850  pages. 
A  volume  of  these  reports  has  been  i)ublishod  yearly  for  several  years.  A 
decade  ago  it  took  from  two  to  three  years  to  fill  a  volume.  The  work  of  the 
court  was  expedite<l  somewhat,  among  other  things,  by  the  adoption  of  new 
rules  of  court  last  Septend)er  designed  to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  court, 
among  which  mention  may  be  made  of  those  providing  for  regular  monthly 
sessions  of  the  court,  the  specification  of  a  definite  number  of  cases  to  be  heTird 
at  each  session,  the  recpiirement  of  briefs  before  instead  of  after  oral  argument, 
the  limitation  of  time  for  argument,  condensation  in  bills  of  exceptions,  and  the 
prevention  of  unnecessary  delays  in  the  presentation  of  cases. 

It  will  1)0  borne  in  mind  that  the  courts  of  Hawaii,  as  provided  for  originally 
in  the  organic  act.  corresponded  with  the  courts  of  tlie  States  rathe  than  with 
Those  in  the  other  Territories.  For- instance,  there  is.  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Territorial  courts  proper,  a  United  States  district  court,  which  has  also 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  United  States  circuit  court.  The  Territorial  courts  proper, 
consisting  of  a  supreme  court,  5  circuit  courts,  and  20  district  courts,  have  the 
Jurisdiction  given  to  similar  courts  in  the  various  States.  Cases  could  l)e  taken 
from  the  Territorial  supreme  court,  as  from  the  State  supreme  courts,  only  to 
the  Federal  supreme  court  only  on  writ  of  error  and  only  when  Federal  ques- 
tions were  Involved.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  general  scheme  originally 
intended  (see  187  U.  S.,  WO:  183  U.  S.,  545;  108  Fed.,  ll.H;  l.S  Haw.,  174),  but 
nt  the  close  of  the  last  Congress  a  proviso  was  added  to  section  8f)  of  the  organic 
net  by  way  of  amendment  to  an  act  then  before  Congress  (.3.>  Stats.,  1035)  to 
the  effect  that  writs  of  error  and  appeals  may  be  taken  from  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Territory  to  the  Federal  supreme  court  in  all  cases  in  which  the  amount 
invplved,  exclusive  of  costs,  exceeds  .1^5.000. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  In  the  Territory  as  to  the  advisability  of  this 
provision  on  account  of  the  expense  and  delay  that  necessarily  results  from  an 
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ai)i>eal  to  the  Federal  Supreme  Court,  owlug  to  the  distance  these  islands  are 
situated  from  the  national  capital.  One  of  the  principal  ohjects  which  It  is 
believed  was  intended  to  be  accomplished  by  this  provision  was  to  enable  a  citi- 
zen of  one  of  tlie  States  or  other  Territories  or  a  foreign  c^ountry,  involveil  In 
litigation  with  a  citizen  of  this  Territory,  to  talie  his  case  to  the  Federal 
c\)iirts — an  object  the  desirability  of  which  probably.no  one  would  question. 
lUit  it  is  suggcjsteil  that  this  obje^^t  might  better  be  effei'teil  here,  where  the 
taunts  are  organized  on  tlie  lines  of  the  Feileral  and  State  courts,  in  the  same 
way  in  which  it  is  effected  in  the  several  States  in  cases  of  diverse  citizenship, 
ibat  is,  l)y  removal  of  causes  from  the  Territorial  courts  of  original  jurisdiction 
tu  the  United  States  district  court  rather  than  by  |)ermittiug  every  case  Involving 
jiiore  than  $5.(KK).  even  though  not  involving  a  Federal  question  or  diverse  citi- 
ztMiship,  to  l)e  taken  to  Washington.  This  perhaps  was  origiimlly  intendcHl  by 
stition  8(>  of  the  organic  act,  but  if  so.  such  intention  has  bet»n  sui>iK>sed  to  be 
iiwideiiuately  expressed.  (Set*  1  Estee,  12.)  In  this  view,  cases  involving  diverse 
(itizenslilp  as  well  as  those  involving  Feileral  questions  could  be  taken  to  the 
K(Hleral  courts  l>y  removal  from  the  Territorial  courts  of  orlgimil  jurisdiction ; 
tliose  involving  Federal  ipiestions  could  also  be  taken  up  from  the  Territorial 
supreme  court  by  writ  of  error,  and  those  of  a  purely  local  nature  could  l>e 
(letcrmin(*d  finally  in  the  Territorial  courts  as  in  the  corresi)onding  State  co\irts. 
Another  question  relating  to  the  sui)rcme  court  that  has  bwn  discus.stnl  to 
some  extent  during  the  last  few  years  has  been  as  to  whether  the  number  of  the 
sui>reme  court  justices  shouhl  be  increased  from  three  to  five.  One  reason  which 
has  been  urged  in  support  of  this,  namely,  that  the  number  of  cases  brought  to 
this  court  has  increased  to  such  an  extent  as  to  rnpiire  an  Increase  in  the 
ineml)ership  of  the  court  in  order  to  enal>'e  it  to  keep  up  with  its  work  has  not 
as  great  force  as  formerly.  Otlier  reasons,  however,  might  be  deemeil  sulflcient 
to  justify  such  an  increase  in  the  number  of  justices.  A  great  many  very  im- 
portant cases,  some  involving  large  amounts,  come  before  this  court,  and  a  divi- 
sion by  a  bench  of  five  would  naturally  be  more  satisfactory  than  one  by  a 
bench  of  three,  especially  in  the  event  of  a  dissenting  opinion  by  one  member  of 
tlie  court.  An  increase  in  the  number  of  justices  wouhl  also  in  some  degree* 
meet  the  argument  for  allowing  appeals  to  the  Federal  Sui>reme  Court  in  cases 
in  which  Federal  questions  are  not  involved,  or,  if  it  is  deemed  best  to  allow 
such  appeals,  it  would  tend  to  reduce  the  nun»l)er  of  cases  in  which  such  ai)i)eals 
would  be  taken.  The  supreme  court  of  the  Territory  of  Oklahonui  has  a  mem- 
bership of  seven,  and  the  siqireme  courts  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico.  In  (»ach  of 
which  there  is  probably  less  litigation  than  in  Hawaii,  consist  of  five  members. 

CffccriT    <nl  UTS, 

The  circuit  courts  in  general  are  pretty  well  up-to-date  in  their  work.  The 
circuit  court  of  the  first  circuit,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  very  far  behind  In 
this  respect,  has  made  great  progress  in  catching  up  with  Its  calendar. 

Some  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  jurisdicticm  of  the  circuit  courts  In 
naturalization  matters.  This  arises  from  the  language  of  section  210.j  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  which  confers  such  jurisdiction  upon  the  *'  district "  courts  of 
the  Territories.  The  question  Is  whether  the  circuit  courts  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  are  "  district "  courts  within  the  meaning  of  that  statute.  Since  the 
organization  of  the  Territory  these  circuit  courts  have  naturalized  nearly  1,000 
persons.  This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  those  naturalized  by  the  supreme  court 
and  the  Federal  court  In  the  Territory,  the  jurisdiction  of  which  Is  unquestioned. 
It  is  veiy  desirable  that  the  circuit  courts  should  have  such  jurisdiction  for  the 
convenience  of  persons  desiring  to  be  naturalized  who  live  on  islands  or  In 
circuits  in  \7hlch  the  supreme  court  and  the  Federal  court  do  not  sit.  It  might 
be  well  to  amend  section  100  of  the  organic  act  of  the  Territory  so  as  to  ratify 
all  naturalizations  hitherto  granted  by  the  circuit  courts  and  at  the  same  time 
place  their  jurisdiction  beyond  question. 

MISCELLANKOl'S. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  during  the  last  few  years  in  remedying  defects 
in  the  laws  relating  to  the  organization,  administration,  and  procedure  of  the 
courts  and  in  conforming  them  to  the  new  conditions  brought  about  by  annexa- 
tion. This  has  been  done  partly  through  the  general  revision  of  the  laws  w^hlch 
was  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  and  partly  by  the  enactment  of  many  par- 
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ticular  laws  by  the  last  two  legislatures.  The  establishment  of  couuty  govern. 
ment  by  the  last  legislature  did  not  materially  affect  the  judiciary  dei)artuieut 

The  supreme  court  library,  to  which  free  access  is  had  also  by  the  circuit  court 
of  the  first  circuit,  the  United  States  district  court,  and  members  of  the  bar,  con- 
tains nearly  8,000  volumes.  Of  these  over  9(X)  have  been  addeil  during  tlie  last 
two  years.  A  new  catalogue  of  this  librarj-  is  now  nearly  completed.  Eacli  of 
the  circuit  courts  in  the  circuits  other  than  the  first  has  a  small  but  woll-seleceta 
and  growing  library  containing  from  400  to  7(K)  volumes. 

In  several  of  the  circuits  other  than  the  first  there  is  much  need  of  new 
court-houses,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  erccte<l  in  the  near  future,  as  api)ro- 
prlations  have  already  been  made  for  them. 

STATISTICS. 

The  statistics  of  the  judicial  work  of  the  courts  are  made  up  by  the  calendar 
years.  The  following  will  give  a  general  idea  of  the  number  and  character  of 
the  cases,  both  civil  and  criminal,  and  the  nationality  of  the  convicted  in  crimi- 
nal cases.  There  are  8(mie  duplications  owing  to  api>eals  from  one  court  to 
another,  and  in  some  instances  to  a  third  court. 


1««.          19IH. 

Civil  cases 

2,907  '         2  947 

Criminal  cases  (persons  charged ) 

10,()59          10,  (H8 

Total 12,966  12,995 


Cases  in  the— 


Supreme  court. 
Circuit  courts . . 
District  courts . 
Naturalizations 

Total 


1903. 


I,3a5  I 
11,424  ! 

58  i 


1904. 


149 

1,685 

10,895 


12,966 


12,995 


Nationality. 

Convicted. 

Drunk 
1903. 

enness. 
1904. 

Gambling. 

Ifl03. 

1904. 

1903.    ;    19(H. 

Chinese .... 

1,331 
2,083 
454 
1,527 
1,313 

1,665 
2,101 
427 
1,562 
1.242 

4 
164 
91 
573 

615 

132 

89 
484 
476 

904  '      1,201 
862            951 

Japanese 

Portuguese 

101               10 

Hawanans          .     . 

82            287 

Others 

108            119 

Total  convictions . .       

6,708      6,887 

1,437 
3,950 

1,188 
2,785 

2,067        2  568 

Total  arrests 

8,2(»7        3,760 

!            i 

Liquor  selling  and  distilling. 

1903. 

1904. 

Total  convictions 

138 

121 

Total  arrests 

234 

241 

Offenses. 

Against  the 
peace. 

Against 
chastity. 

Against 
property. 

Homicides. 

Man- 
slaughter. 

Murder. 

Miscellaneous. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1908. 
594 

mi 

1904. 

1908. 

1904. 

1903. 

8 
4 

1904. 

190:3.    1    1904. 

Arrests    .  . 

1,472 
831 

1,499 
859 

347 

229 

295 
186 

771 
384 

5 
4 

4 
1 

14 
4 

2  664        2  219 

Convictions 

1 

1,704 

ho^ 
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suMMABY — continued. 


Offenses. 


Summary  of        Summary  of  con- 
arrests,  rictions. 


1««.  1904.  IWA.  1«H, 


Drunkenness i  1,517  1.288  1.437  1.188 

Liquor  selUng  and  distiUing 2H  JJ41  138  121 

Gambling 3,2U7  3,750  2,ti67  2,568 

Offenses  against  chastity '  347  2»3  22»  184 

Offenses  against  property 6W  771  aiH  884 

Offenses  against  the  peace 1,472  1.499  831  888 

Homicides ,  13  18  8  5 

Miscellaneous '  2.675  2,308  1,704  1,563 

Total li^m  10,048  6,708  6.881 


POLICE. 
[By  William  Henry.) 

Police  matters  of  the  Territory  were  under  the  direction  of  Arthur  M.  Brown, 
as  high  sheriff,  from  July  1,  1904,  to  October  21,  1904,  and  of  William  Henry 
from  that  date  until  June  30,  1905. 

An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  Ai>ril  14,  1905,  which  created  counties 
within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  piovided  for  the  government  thereof,  made 
the  sheriffs  of  the  respective  counties  elective,  and  yeste<l  them  with  the  powers, 
privileges,  and  authority  formerly  exercised  and  performed  by  the  high  sheriff 
of  the  Territory,  excepting  the  care,  custody,  and  control  of  Territorial  jails, 
houses  of  correction  and  penitentiary,  and  the  care  and  custody  of  the  prisoners 
confined  therein. 

This  act  went  into  effect  July  1,  1905,  an  election  taking  iilace  June  20,  1905. 
A.  M.  Brown  was  chosen  sheriff  for  the  county  of  Oahu,  William  H.  Rice,  jr.^ 
for  the  county  of  Kauai,  William  Keolanui  for  the  county  of  Hawaii,  and 
William  E.  Safferj'  for  the  county  of  Maul. 

The  number  of  regularly  paid  police  throughout  the  Territory  has  averaged 
for  the  annual  period  220  per  month,  including  deputy  sheriffs  and  captains 
of  police,  and  the  wages  paid  have  averaged  $9,451.50  per  month.  Of  the 
total  number  of  policemen  employed  all  but  43  were  Hawallans. 

Japanese  and  Porto  Kicans  lead  In  the  commission  of  the  more  serious 
crimes,  convictions  among  Chinese  being  largely  for  gambling,  which  also 
ajipears  to  have  increased  somewhat  among  the  Japanese.  Drink  Is  largely 
responsible  for  the  conmiisslon  of  crime  by  Hawallans,  and  to  the  former 
existence  of  the  so-called  social  clubs,  which  were  patronized  almost  exclusively 
by  Hawallans,  can  be  traced  nmch  of  the  origin  of  reckless  conduct  among  the 
natives. 

One  of  the  most  important  events  during  the  j^ear  was  the  strike  at  Lahalna 
I)lantation,  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  which  occurred!  on  May  20,  1905.  Seventeen 
hundred  Japanese  refused  to  work  and  became  riotous  by  breaking  the  windows 
and  doors  of  the  "  sugar  mill "  and  gathering  together  In  the  night,  strlklng^ 
terror  to  the  private  residents  of  the  town  of  Lahalna,  and  making  an  attack 
on  the  house  of  one  of  their  own  countrymen. 

The  police,  officered  by  Sheriff  Baldwin,  of  Maui,  assisted  by  the  militia  of 
that  island,  endeavored  to  disi)erse  the  mol>.  which  resulted  in  the  death  of  one 
Japanese  Ij^lmrer  and  the  wounding  of  two  more. 

Word  was  received  in  Honolulu  by  wireless  of  the  critical  condition,  and  a 
force  of  150  men,  consisting  of  the  militia,  under  Captain  Johnson,  and  the  police,, 
under  Captain  Parker  and  myself,  went  to  Maui.  accon)[)anIe<l  by  two  attachC^s 
of  the  Japanese  consulate.  The  rioters  were  found  in  a  sulky  mood,  no  doubt 
enhanced  somewhat  by  the  shooting  of  one  of  their  number. 

After  five  days'  continuous  work  amongst  them  their  grievances  were 
adjusted,  saving  the  plantation  the  loss  of  $20,000  in  sugar  cane,  which  lay  cut 
down  in  the  field  previous  to  the  strike. 

The  erection  of  a  new  jail,  whereby  misdemeanor  prisoners  can  be  segregated 
from  felons,  will  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  our  prison  population  in  the  future. 

The  advancement  made  by  the  last  legislature  in  passing  a  parole  law  for 
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priBoners  Is  In  line  with  similar  action  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  States  on 
the  mainland,  and  will  no  doubt  have  a  l)eneflcial  effect,  both  for  the  prisoners 
and  for  society  In  general. 

The  necessity  of  adopting  a  rule  for  the  absolute  abstinence  from  Intoxicants 
during  parole  has  been  forcibly  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board  of  prison 
Inspectors  by  the  fact  that  80  per  cent  of  the  prisoners  in  the  penitentiary 
attribute  their  downfall  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the  use  of  alcohol. 

The  highest  number  of  prisoners  In  Oahu  prison  at  any  given  time  durine; 
the  fiscal  year  was  reached  on  December  14,  1904,  there  being  on  that  day  ,%51. 
and  the  lowest  number  was  on  June  25,  1905,  as  273. 

The  percentages  of  nationalities  were  as  follows : 

Hawaiian  males 25.31  |  Chint»se  males 15.00 

Hawaiian   females 2.  58  i  Cliinese   females .55 

Japanese  males 18.38  |  Other  nationalities,  males 34.22 

Japanese  females 1.11  |  Other  nationalities,  females 2.85 

The  total  number  of  days'  Imprisonment  is  shown  and  classified  as  follows: 
For  criminal  offenses,  70,271  ;  misdemeanor  offenses,  20,274 ;  committed  offenses, 
10.072;  total  Imprisonment  at  Oahu  prison,  112,<)17. 

The  total  imprisonment  of  prisoners  reduced  will  show  the  daily  average  to 
have  been:  For  criminals,  193;  misdemeanors,  72;  committed,  44;  malting  an 
Hverage  dally  total  of  309  prisoners  at  the  Oahu  ])rison. 

Classification  of  the  daily  incarceration  will  show  that  02.40  per  cent  were 
criminals ;  23.,30  per  cent  were  misdemeanors,  and  14.24  per  cent  were  committed. 
The  average  side  was  13. 

The  labor  performed  by  convicted  prisoners  for  the  fiscal  year  was :  On  roads 
and  bridges,  30.777  days ;  Oahu  prison  male  servants  and  manufacturers. 
20,818  days ;  performe<l  l)y  women  in  the  manufacturing  of  hats  and  clothing, 
4,293  days ;  police  station  servants,  2.555  days ;  total,  70,443  days. 

The  total  niuni)er  of  days'  imprisonment  of  convk-ted  prisoners  is  shown  in 
the  foregoing  part  of  this  report  to  have  l>oen  90.545  days,  which  leaves  unac- 
x?ounted  2(5,102  days.  The  balance  (»f  time  is  made  up  as  follows :  At  rest 
on  Sundays,  rainy  days,  and  holidays,  19,833  days ;  days  of  siclvuess,  4,809  days ; 
days  of  entry  into  prison,  811  days;  darlv-cell  punislnnent,  180  days;  under 
death  sentence,  409  days ;  total,  20,102  days. 

Receipts  of  fines  and  costs  amounted  to  $945.55.  In  addition  to  this  tlie 
receipts  for  the  support  of  tlie  United  States  prisoners  amounted  to  $7,133..50. 
The  full  expenditures,  inclusive  of  all  salaries,  throughout  the  fiscal  year  is 
shown  as  follows :  Support  of  prisoners,  $37,284.71 ;  pay  of  Oahu  prisim  guards 
and  lunas,  $20,519.08;  total,  $()3,803.79. 

Having  sliown  the  total  imprisonment  at  the  Oahu  prison  to  have  been 
112,617  days  and  the  total  net  cost  for  the  care  and  guarding  of  prisoners 
throughout  the  fiscal  year  to  have  been  $03,803.79,  the  actual  cost  per  day  was 
56  cents  per  prisoner. 

FORESTRY. 

[By  Ralph  S.  Hosmer.] 

The  essential  features  of  the  forestry  work  now  being  conducted  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii  are  the  creation  of  forest  reserves  and  the  planting  of  v/aste  and 
barren  land  with  trees  of  economic  value. 

Forest  reserves  are  established  with  the  main  object  of  protecting  the  water- 
sheds of  streams  important  for  irrigation.  For  this  purpose  the  Hawaiian  forest 
is  admirably  adapted,  for  with  its  dense  mass  of  luxuriant  undergrowth  it 
malves  a  cover  which  absorbs  a  large  i>ortion  of  the  heavy  precipitation,  retards 
the  run-off  on  the  steep  slopes,  and  equalizes  the  flow  in  the  streams  which  lower 
down  supply  the  irrigation  ditches. 

The  forest  work  of  the  Territory  is  performed  by  the  division  of  forestry  of 
the  board  of  connniss loners  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  an  unpaid  board 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  constituting,  with  its  several  divisions,  the 
Territorial  department  of  agriculture.  Under  the  terms  of  the  law  creating  the 
board  the  superintendent  of  forestry  must  be  a  professional  forester  of 
experience.  To  him  is  intrusted  the  administration  and  execution  of  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  forestry  within  the  Territory. 

During  the  past  year  the  energies  of  the  division  of  forestry  have  been 
largely  directed  toward  the  creation  of  forest  reserves  on  the  several  islands. 
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Much  work  of  a  preliminary  nature  has  been  done  in  tbe  way  of  examining 
lands  and  preparing  reports,  which  in  the  coming  months  will  lead  to  action  of 
far-reaching  importance.  Two  tracts  of  forest  land  on  the  islands  of  Onhu  and 
Hawaii  have  been  set  apart  as  forest  reserves  by  proclamation  by  Governor 
Carter.  Tliose  reserves  comprise,  resi>e<'tively,  1)13  and  18,940  acres.  Pending 
on  June  30,  and  proclalmetl  a  reserve  by  Acting  Governor  Atkinson  on  July  24, 
1005,  was  a  tract  of  110,000  acres  in  the  district  of  Hllo,  Island  of  Hawaii. 
Other  large  projects  on  Maui  and  Kauai,  embracing,  respectively,  43,000  and 
:>7,500  acres  of  forest  land,  are  so  well  under  way  that  final  action  will  be 
taken  on  them  during  July  or  Aujrust. 

In  creating  forest  reserves  it  is  the  custom  of  the  Iward  of  agriculture  and 
forestry  to  recommend  a  definite  area,  which  It  believes  It  Is  to  the  best 
interest  of  tiie  Territory  to  maintain  under  forest  cover.  The  governor  In 
declaring  this  area  a  reserve  sets  apart  as  compartments  thereof  the  govern- 
ment lands  witliin  its  luiundaries  not  then  under  lease  or  on  which  the  existing 
leases  have  less  tlian  two  years  to  run.  The  individuals  or  corporations  owning 
or  leasing  land  wltliin  the  reserve  are  then  requesteii  to  cooi)erate  with  the  gov- 
ernment, under  the  law,  in  carrying;  out  the  objects  for  which  the  reserve  Is  set 
apart.  Tliis  they  are  usually  willing  to  do,  l)ecause  the  establishment  of  the 
reserve  is  almost  directly  to  their  advantage  in  that  they  reap  the  most  direct 
and  immediate  benefits  from  the  stream  protection  afforded  by  tlie  forest  cover. 

Not  only  are  the  large  interests  willing  to  cooi)erate  with  the  government 
in  forest  work,  but  many  have  gone  so  far  as  to  establish  and  maintain  private 
forest  reserves  covering  extensive  areas  and  protected  from  cattle  at  great 
exi)ense.  Prominent  in  this  work  is  the  Bishop  estate,  which  has  for  some 
lime  maintained  private  forest  reserves  aggregating  18,500  acres  on  the  Island 
of  Hawaii  and  20,700  acres  on  Oahu.  Plans  for  setting  apart  large  additional 
areas  on  these  two  islands  and  on  Kauai  are  already  well  developed,  and  In 
each  case  where  the  Bishop  estate  had  lands  within  the  areas  proposed  by  the 
government  as  forest  reserves,  the  resiK)nse  of  the  trustees  to  suggestions  of 
cooperation  has  bec-n  prompt  and  cordial. 

Other  notable  instances  of  corporation  interest  in  forestry  are  afforded  by 
Messrs.  C.  Brewer  &  Co.,  who  have  for  a  number  of  years  maintained  a  private 
forest  reserve  of  approximately  25,000  acres  in  the  district  of  Kau  on  Hawaii; 
l)y  the  Baldwin  interests  on  Maui,  and  by  the  Lihue  Plantation  Company  on 
Kauai.  This  phase  of  forest  work  will  be  continued  during  the  coming  year, 
and  will  be  vigorously  pushed  until  the  protection  of  the  forest  on  the  lmi>or- 
tant  watersheds  on  each  of  the  larger  islands  is  secured. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  forestry  toward  the  introduction  of  exotic  trees 
and  the  planting  of  waste  areas  has,  during  the  past  year,  been  mainly  in  the 
way  of  furnishing  good  tree  seed  to  i)rospective  planters  and  by  advising  them 
as  to  the  ways  and  means  to  be  followed  to  insure  success  in  making  forest 
plantations.  Seed  of  the  important  trees,  both  native  and  introduced,  has 
l)een  collected,  and  is  held  on  sale  at  prices  just  covering  the  cost,  while  those 
wishing  only  a  few  trees  can  obtain  them  as  seedlings  from  the  government 
nursery.  The  nursery  also  provides,  free  of  charge,  ornamental  and  forest 
trees  for  use  on  school  grounds  and  around  public  institutions. 

Limited  appropriations  have  prevented  any  extensive  forest  planting  by  the 
government,  but  in  cooperation  with  ranch  and  plantation  companies  throughout 
the  Territory  a  considerable  quantity  of  seed  has  been  furnished  for  experi- 
mental purposes.  As  this  seed  is  tried  under  varying  conditions  of  soil,  aspect, 
and  elevation,  the  results  obtained  will,  when  compiled,  be  of  much  value  In 
future  work. 

A  number  of  the  large  corporations  have  taken  an  active  Interest  In  forest 
planting  in  past  years  and^with  certain  of  them.  It  has  become  a  fixed  policy 
to  put  in  annually  a  certain  number  of  thousand  trees  or  to  plant  a  definite  area. 
The  forest  plantations  near  Lihue,  Kauai,  and  on  the  Island  of  Maul  stand  out 
with  special  prominence  because  of  the  size  of  the  areas  planted  and  the  sus- 
tained interest  manifested  throughout  a  long  term  of  years.  But  throughout 
the  Territory  much  commendable  work  has  been  done  by  other  corporations 
and  by  indlvWuals.  It  Is  the  desire  and  intention  of  the  division  of  forestry  to 
help  and  encourage  this  work  in  every  possible  way. 

During  the  long  drought  from  which  the  Territory  suffered  during  the  early 
mouths  of  1905  there  were  a  number  of  forest  fires  on  the  different  islands. 
While  the  areas  burned  over  were  not  large  in  terms  of  the  mainland,  the 
damage  done  was  considerable.    As  Hawaiian   forests  are  easily   destroyed, 
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forest  fire  is  a  serious  menace  here  as  it  is  elsewhere.  Prompt  action  by  t!ie 
legislature,  which  was  then  in  session,  in  appropriating  a  special  fund  for 
fighting  fire  enabled  the  board  to  put  a  force  of  men  in  the  field  and  to  get  the 
largest  of  the  fires,  which  was  on  government  land,  under  control.  The  others 
were  extinguished  by  the  corporations  on  whose  lands  they  occurred.  Later 
in  the  session  a  forest-fire  law  was  enacted,  which,  it  is  believed,  will  help  in 
controlling  if  not  in  preventing  future  fires. 

One  other  matter  of  forest  interest  should  be  mentioned  here.  That  is  the 
decision  of  the  Bishop  estate  to  lumber  a  section  of  the  koa  forest  on  its  land 
in  the  district  of  Kau,  on  Hawaii.  Koa  Is  the  most  valuable  of  the  Hawaiian 
woods  and  for  beauty  of  color,  grain,  and  texture  should  easily  take  Its  place 
In  the  first  class  of  woods  used  for  high-grade  Interior  finish  and  cabinet  work. 
As  a  step  toward  the  economic  development  of  the  Hawaiian  forests  this 
undertaking  is  significant. 

As  a  whole  the  outlook  for  forestry  In  Hawaii  is  promising.  The  necessltj^ 
of  watershed  protection  makes  the  needs  of  a  forest  cover  apparent,  and  an 
excellent  public  sentiment  supports  the  work  which  is  undertaken.  This,  with 
the  increasing  interest  in  forest  planting,  should  assure  continued  financial 
support.  The  field  for  forest  work  In  Hawaii  is  a  large  one,  and  the  results 
obtained  help  to  strengthen  the  foundations  on  which  the  continued  prosperity 
of  the  Territory  rests. 

ENTOMOLOGY. 
[By  Alexander  Craw.] 

Hawaii  early  recognized  the  Importance  of  naturally  controlling  the  destruc- 
tive insects  that  had  been  introduced  upon  trees  and  plants  brought  from 
other  countries  by  her  citizens,  In  an  effort  to  secure  the  best  plants  and  fruits 
to  be  had  In  the  world.  In  the  primary  efforts  to  subdue  the  Injurious  Insects 
recourse  was  taken  to  the  old  methods  of  controlling  such  pests — by  the  use  of 
spray  mixtures,  poisons,  and  poisonous  gases  for  fumigation — but  without  any 
practical  results.  The  successful  work  with  beneficial  insects  In  subduing 
Insect  pests  In  California  was  taken  up  by  the  agricultural  authorities  of 
Hawaii  and  the  services  of  Prof.  Albert  Koebele  were  secured  for  collecting 
beneficial  Insects  in  foreign  countries  and  Introducing  and  establishing  them 
in  Hawaii.  His  work  In  this  line  has  been  so  successful  that  now  some  of  the 
former  serious  introduced  pests  have  been  brought  under  subjection  without 
any  Immediate  personal  outlay  to  the  agriculturist  or  fruit  grower. 

A  few  years  ago  a  sugar-cane  pest  {Perkinsiella  saccharicida,  Kirk.)  made 
its  appearance  in  the  sugar-cane  fields  of  Hawaii,  introduced,  it  was  supposed, 
from  Australia.  It  has  been  stated  that  this  pest  caused  a  monetary  loss  of 
upward  of  $3,000,000  to  the  sugar  Interests  of  Hawaii  the  past  year.  It  was 
so  destructive  to  the  industry  that  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association 
a  year  ago  joined  the  Territorial  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry  and 
engaged  Prof.  R.  C.  L.  Perkins,  then  acting  superintendent  of  entomology  for 
Hawaii,  to  accompany  Professor  Koebele  on  a  mission  to  Australia  to  search 
for  the  natural  enemies  of  the  *'  cane-leaf  hopper."  It  did  not  take  their 
trained  eyes  long  to  discover  the  Insects  that  were  holding  that  Insect  In  check. 
A  few  of  each  were  successfully  introduced  and  established  here,  and  now  they 
have  been  propagated  and  planted  on  the  various  Islands  and  are  w^ll  estab- 
lished wherever  placed.  One  of  the  most  Important  is  a  very  minute  fly  that 
destroys  the  eggs  of  the  **  leaf  hopper  "  by  inserting  Its  ovipositor  Into  the 
leaf-hopper  egg  and  depositing  therein  an  egg,  which  soon  hatches  Into  a  small, 
blind,  footless  grub,  afterwards  changing  to  a  pupa  and  fiy;  and  In  the  latter 
stage  it  cuts  Its  way  out  and  is  soon  ready  to  continue  the  good  work. 

For  the  better  protection  of  the  Territory  the  board  of  agriculture  and  for- 
estry has  issued  regulations  against  the  importation  of  certain  fruits  from 
countries  or  districts  infested  with  fruit  flies.  To  further  protect  the  islands 
from  injurious  insects  and  plant  diseases,  I  addressed  a  letter,  on  November  28. 
1904,  to  the  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretai-y  of  Agriculture,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  obtained  for  us  permission  to  immediately 
fumigate  with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  all  cases  of  plants  or  trees  arriving  for 
this  Territory.  This  privilege  is  most  important,  as  it  will  destroy  any  insects 
that  hiEve  developed  on  the  voyage  or  on  the  dock  before  inspection  and  delivery 
of  the  plants. 
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One  of  the  most  important  divisions  of  the  work  of  the  board  is  the  proi>aga- 
tion  or  collection  and  distribution  of  beneficial  insects  and  fungous  disease  fo'* 
the  suppression  of  insects  i)ests.  Not  only  that,  but  economic  entomology  has 
been  drawn  upon  for  checking  the  tix)  great  increase  of  noxious  weeds  and  unde- 
sirable plants.  Probably  Hawaii  Is  the  first  country  that  purposely  Introduced 
insects  for  the  suppression  of  the  latter,  as  Instance  the  work  but  rei'ently 
accomplished  In  checking  the  lantana  that  was  introduced  as  a  choice  flowering 
shrub,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the  wild  doves  and  **  Mj-nah  "  birds  the  seed 
was  scattered  until  it  took  possession  of  all  uncultivated  lands,  destroying  th« 
value  of  it  for  pasture,  as  the  hills  and  valleys  were  covereil  with  an  almost 
impenetrable  jungle  of  thorny  bushes.  Professor  Koebele  collected  In  Mexico  the 
various  insects  that  work  exclusively  upon  the  plant  and  forwarded  them  to 
Professor  Perkins,  who  propagated  and  distributed  them  on  the  islands,  and  the 
value  of  their  work  is  now  evident  in  the  dried-up.  defoliate  branches  of  lantana. 

The  more  imi)ortant  insects  are  a  sujall,  bluish  butterfly,  the  larva*  of  which 
destroys  the  flowers,  and  a  small,  dark  fly,  the  maggots  of  which  destroy  the 
lantana  seeds,  thus  checking  the  increase  and  spread  of  the  i)est.  so  that  here- 
after wlien  land  is  cleareil  it  remains  so.  In  the  destruction  of  the  foliage  a 
leaf  miner  and  a  tingida?  play  important  parts. 

Agriculture  and  horticulture  will  probably  continue  to  l>e  the  |)rlnclpal  indus- 
tries of  this  Territory,  and  the  Territorial  and  Federal  governments,  as  w^ell 
as  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association,  have  well-e<iuipiXHl  entomological 
establishments  for  carrying  on  the  particular  work  that  each  has  to  attend  to. 

'I'Jie  Federal  experiment  station  has  a  division  of  entomology,  of  which  Mr. 
T).  L.  Van  Dine  has  charge,  and  it  gives  special  attention  to  agricultural  i)ests. 
'I'he  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  has  a  large  and  well-organlzeil  stafl! 
of  entomologists  devoting  their  entire  time  to  insects  |)ertaining  to  sugar  cane 
and  the  propagation  of  parasites  and  predaceous  Insects  that  Infest  cane.  Prof. 
H.  C.  L.  Perkins  is  in  charge,  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  the 
islands. 

The  Territorial  board  of  agriculture  and  forestry  entomologists  are  located 
at  the  board's  headquarters  and  grounds  on  King  street.  The  duties  of  that 
division  are  to  guard  against  the  further  introduction  of  insect  pests  and  dis- 
eases into  the  Territory.  Inspectors  board  all  vessels  arriving  from  outside 
l)olnts  and  all  plants  are  examined  and,  If  deemed  necessary,  are  fumigated 
with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas.  The  board  Is  well  equipped  with  fumigating  cham- 
bers on  the  principal  docks,  where  the  work  of  disinfection  can  be  thoroughly 
and  promptly  done.  By  the  sanction  of  the  postal  authorities  all  plants  received 
by  mall  are  also  inspected,  as  it  Is  a  well-known  fact  that  such  small  plants  fre- 
quently harbor  injurious  pests  and  diseases.  All  this  work  should  reduce  to  a 
minimum  the  danger  of  Introducing  new  pests  and  blights  on  the  Islands.  The 
Territorial  entomologists  also  attend  to  the  propagation  and  distributiou  of 
parasitical  and  beneficial  insects  for  the  suppression  of  noxious  Insects  Infest- 
ing trees  and  plants,  as  well  as  Insects  for  the  control  of  lantana. 

Under  the  Instigation  of  Mr.  Jacob  Kotlnsky,  assistant  Territorial  entomolo- 
gist, an  entomological  society  was  organized  on  January  26,  1905,  of  which  Prof. 
R.  C.  L.  Perkins  is  president  and  Jacob  Kotlnsky  is  secretary-treasurer.  The 
society  meets  monthly  and  now  has  a  membership  of  20. 

SUGAR  PLANTATION   PESTS. 
[By  R.  C.  L.  Perkins.] 

During  the  summer  of  1904  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association  ap- 
pointed a  staff  of  entomologists  to  form  a  division  of  entomology  In  connection 
with  their  prior  established  experiment  station  at  MakikI,  providing  fully 
equipped  offices,  a  laboratory,  library,  and  all  the  necessaries  for  scientific  work. 

This  association  has  always  given  liberal  financial  aid  to  the  Territorial 
entomologists  of  the  bureau  of  agriculture,  but  the  serious  loss  to  the  sugar 
industry  occasioned  by  an  Imported  Insect  on  various  plantations,  rendering  It 
necessary  for  the  entomologists  to  give  their  undivided  attention  to  tlds  pest, 
largely  brought  about  the  establishment  of  the  division  of  entomology  above 
mentioned. 

Such  undivided  attention  could  never  be  given  by  the  entomologists  in  the 
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Territorial  offices,  who  are  naturally  subject  to  inquiries  from  the  public  for 
information  and  advice  on  all  manner  of  insect  pests,  many  of  these  being  com- 
paratively of  quite  trivial  importance. 

In  May  of  last  year  Mr.  Albert  Koebele,  accompanied  by  the  writer,  visited 
Australia  in  search  of  such  predaceous  and  parasitic  insects  as  might  be  found 
to  attack  the  above-mentioned  insect  pest  of  the  sugar  cane,  with  a  view  to  im- 
porting them  into  these  islands.  About  six  months  were  spent  mainly  in  this 
work,  and  an  extensive  study  was  made  of  many  leaf  hoppers,  to  which  class 
the  pest  in  question  belongs,  and  the  natural  enemies  that  keep  them  in  check. 
Every  two  or  three  weeks  living  predaceous  insects  or  parasites,  such  as  attack 
or  might  attack  the  sugar-cane  leaf  hopper,  were  sent  to  the  islands  to  be 
tended  by  the  resident  members  of  the  staff. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  several  of  the  leaf-hopper  enemies  are  now 
fully  established  here,  and  all  are  in  the  way  of  being  distributed  to  every  plan- 
tation on  the  several  Islands.  As  far  as  time  permitted,  attention  was  also  given 
to  beneficial  insects  which  would  destroy  some  other  of  our  imported  pests,  such 
as  various  scale  insects,  hornfly,  etc.,  and  many  were  sent  to  the  islands  for  this 
purpose. 

It  is  now  possible  for  the  many  plantations  to  be  visited  and  thoroughly  in- 
spected by  competent  entomologists  at  regular  intervals ;  and  full  records  are  kept 
as  to  the  abundance  or  otherwise  of  insects  beneficial  or  noxious  on  each  plan- 
tation. The  publication  of  the  results  of  the  Australian  mission  will.  It  Is 
expected,  be  completed  within  a  few  months,  the  work  on  the  material  collected 
being  already  far  advanced,  and  it  can  not  fail  to  be  of  great  scientific  interest 
as  well  as  of  practical  use. 

COMMERCE    AND    NAVIGATION. 
[By  E.  R.  Stackable.] 

Commercial  statistics  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
iiO,  1905,  are  extremely  satisfactory.  While  they  show  a  decrease  In  round  num- 
bers of  $1,000,000  In  value. of  our  Imports,  they  also  show  an  Increase  of 
$11,000,000  In  the  value  of  our  exports,  making  a  net  gain  of  $12,000,000  In  the 
Territory's  trade  balance  for  the  year. 

From  foreign  countries  our  imports  have  decreased  by  $780,000,  Great  Britain, 
the  British  colonies,  and  Japan  all  showing  smaller  shipments  to  Hawaii,  while 
the  German  trade  has  gained  considerably.  These  changes  also  affect  our  for- 
eign transportation,  there  being  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  British  and 
Japanese  tonnage  entering  Hawaiian  ports. 

In  Hawaii's  trade  with  the  mainland  there  has  been  a  decrease  of  $280,000  in 
the  value  of  goods  Imported ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the 
mainland  has  gained  by  nearly  $11,000,000,  from  $25,133,533  up  to  $36,114,985, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  can  be  attributed  to  the  higher  price  paid  for  sugar. 

In  the  1904  fiscal  year  the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  was  736,491,992  pounds, 
worth  $24,359,385,  an  average  of  3.30  cents  per  pound.  For  the  1905  fiscal  year 
the  quantity  of  sugar  exported  amounted  to  832,721,287  pounds,  worth  $35,112,- 
127.  The  average  price  of  the  raw  sugar  exported  last  year  was  4.187  cents  per 
pound,  an  Increase  of  0.887  cent  over  the  previous  year.  But  In  the  last  year's 
sugar  trade  there  were  also  shipped  to  San  Francisco  21,118,058  pounds  of 
refined  sugar,  worth  $1,166,091,  an  average  of  5.52  cents  per  pound.  This  was 
an  export  price  of  1.333  cents  per  pound  higher  than  the  export  price  of  the  raw 
sugar. 

While  there  was  very  little  difference  In  the  quantity  and  value  of  coffee 
shipped  to  the  mainland  in  1904  and  1905,  the  quantity  of  rice  exported  increased 
from  39,911  pounds  in  1904  up  to  2,771,083  pounds  last  year.  The  value  of  the 
fruit  exported  last  year  showed  a  gain  of  $66,000,  and  of  honey,  $7,600.  There 
has  been  a  falling  off  in  the  quantity  of  hides,  partially  due,  no  doubt,  to  the 
establishment  of  the  tannery  In  Honolulu,  but  at  the  same  time  the  value  of 
hides  has  increased. 

The  statistics  compiled  at  the  custom-house  office  at  Honolulu  show  for  the 
first  time,  in  detail,  the  nature  and  value  of  our  different  articles  of  import. 
Manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to  almost  $1,500,000  in  value  last  year ; 
manufactures  of  cotton,  and  animal  food,  such  as  hay  and  grain,  each  reached 
$1,000,000  In  value,  while  the  value  of  the  oil  Imported  was  $995,000  last  year. 
This  table  is  of  particular  interest,  and  Is  given,  as  follows : 
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Frincipal  domestic  articles  shipped  from  the  United  ^States  to  the  District  of 
Hawaii,  with  values,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1905. 


Domestic  articles. 


Value. 


Chemicals. 

Fertilizers 

Fish 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactures  of. . . 

Jewelry 

Leather  and  manufactures  of 

Oils 

Paper  and  manufactures  of 


Domeetic  articles. 


Animals '  $93,146 

Animal  food  (hay,  grain,  etc.) 1,044,642 

Breadstuflfs 646.818 

Cotton  and  manufactures  of 1, 020, 125 


202.496 
644.491 
241, (M6 
173.492 
l,45:il«0 
182,477 
336,46<» 
995.751 
168,988 


Provisions  (meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts)   

Rice 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Spirita,  wines,  and  malt  liquors... 

Soap 

Towicco,  manufactures  of 

Vegetables 

Wood  and  manufactures  of 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 


Total. 


Value. 


$547,188 
143,142 
110,006 
468,179 
108.178 
522,946 
202,466 
580,884 
188,584 
1,529,5(H 


11,602,080 


Exports  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  J 003. 

Domestic  merchandise  to  noncontiguous  territory  or  mainland $36,072,030 

Domestic  merchandise  to  foreign  countries 54,768 

Foreign  merchandise  to  noncontiguous  territory  or  mainland 42,946 

Foreign   merchandise  to  foreign  countries 4,783 

Total      36,  174.  526 

Total  specie  exported  to  foreign  countries  and  shipped  to  noncontiguous  ter- 
ritory or  mainland 214,912 

7'()tal  value  of  all  articles  imported  from  and  exported  to  foreign  countries  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  JOO.'t. 


Countries. 


Great  Britain... 
British  colonies  . 

Germany 

Hongkong  

Japan 


Imports.    Exports. 


Countries. 


$305,879 
544,679 

174,129 
962,  (J61 


$810  I!  Chile 

22, (Wl  I'  France 

1,824      Other  countries 

9,016 
21,909   I  Total I    3,014,964 


Imports. 


$448,278 
14,987 
19.847 


Exporlb. 


$8,821 
69,541 


Shipments  received  from  the  United  States $11,  70.'?.  .1 10 

Imports  from  foreign  countries 3.014,964 


Total 14.  718,  483 

Shipments  to  noncontiguous  territory 36.114,085 

Exports  to  foreign  countries 59,541 

Total 30.  174,  526 

Domestic  exports  to  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  J 003. 


Articles. 

Foreign  c 

Quan- 
tity. 

Pounds. 

100 

250 

106,309 

'       3,100 

oun  tries. 
Value. 

ft 

12,966 

104 

1,463 

287 



Noncontiguoi 

Quantity.    1 

1 

IS  territory. 
Value. 

$88,946,036 
1,166,091 
173,617 
84,414 
193,873 
21,977 
84,092 
53,668 
348,881 

Totj 
Quantity. 

Pounds. 

811,608,329 

21,118,808 

1.543,882 

2,774,188 

»1. 

Value. 

Sugar,  raw 

Sugar,  refined 

Coffee,  raw 

Rice 

Fruits  and  nuts 

Pounds,      i 
811,803,229  ! 

21,118,058  j 
1,4^37,063  ' 
2,771,08:3  : 

$88,946,040 
1,186,108 
186,683 
84,518 
194,826 
22  264 

Honey 

i 

Hides. 

423,114  I 

j 

899,968 
428,114 

84,092 

53.558 

888,808 

Wool,  raw    

Other 

39,927 

Total 

54,758 

i 

:«,O72,089 

36,126,797 

1 
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Quantity  and  value  of  sugar  exported  for  ten  years. 


Year  ended  June  30— 


Pounds.     !      Value,      i^^^^ 


1896 352,175,289 

1897 431,198,980 

1898 499,786,798 

1800 462,299,880 

1800 i  604,718,105 

MOl 690,877,984 

1908 720,55:^357 

1908 774,8Jf5,420 

1904 738,491,992 

1905  (raw) 811,608,829 

1906  (refined) '  21,118,308 


$11,336, 
13,164, 
16,660, 
17,287, 
20,382, 
27,098, 
24,147, 
35,666, 
24,369, 
33,946, 
1,166, 


796 
379 
109 
683 
150 
863 
884 
733 
885 
040 
108 


Cents. 
'S.ti 
3.05 
3.  Si 
8.72 
4.05 
8.ft> 
8.35 
8.31 
8.  a) 
4.19 
662 


Value  of  the  carrying  trade  to  and  from  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30,  190'). 


Nationality. 


Imports.     Exports. 


American I  $1,560,898 


British  . 

French 

German 

Italian 

Norwegian. 
Other 


-1 


665,601 
18,222 

605,228 
7,835 
24,348 

152,8;i2 


;    3,014,964 
American  (noncontiguous  territory ) 11, 703, 519 


Total. 


$88,437 
21,247 


4,757 
100 


59,541 
38,114,985 


14,718,483   86,174,526 


Vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Hawaii  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30,  1905. 


Nationality. 

Ent 

ered. 
Tonnage. 

800,485 
148,989 
2,622 
3.151 
8,501 
2,94;^ 
13,840 
1,885 

Clei 
Number. 

:^5 

57 
3 
2 
8 
2 
4 
1 

»red. 

Number. 

Tonnage. 

American 

406 
613 
3 
2 

6 
2 

4 

1 

800,387 

British 

135,624 

Chilean 

4,401) 

French  

3,151 

Qerman 

11,449 

Italian 

2,943 

JaiMnese 

13,840 

Norwegian .-     

1,685 

Total 

486 

982,116 

452 

973,279 

Total  number  of  vessels  entering  and  clearing  in  the  district  of  Hawaii  during 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905. 


Coastwise." 

Foreign. 

Entered. 

Cleared. 

Entered.        |        Cleared. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

253 
30 
24 
19 
23 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ton- 
nage. 

Honolulu 

253 

3:^ 

19 

8 

EO 

502,043 

42,417 

24,871 

6,861 

7,461 

537.743 
39,791 
26,890 
16,342 
10,007 

141 
•3 
6 
1 

384,811 

4,118 

7,542 

743 

102 

341,107 

Hilo 

Kahului 

Koloa 

1 

1,399 

Mahukona 

2  i       1,269 

Total 

338 

688,638 

349 

630,773 

158  i    398.483 

108 

842,506 

« The  figures  under  the  title  **  Coastwise "  refer  to  American  vessels  doing  business 
between  the  Hawaiian  and  mainland  ports,  but  do  not  Include  vessels  engaged  in  traffic 
among  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
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Passengers  departed  from  the  port  of  BonoluJu  to  oriental  ports  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  SO,  1905, 


Porta. 


Cabin. 


Yokohama . 

Kobe 

Nagasaki  .. 
Hongkonsr . 
Shanghai  .. 

Total - 


2 

8 
5H 
18 


Steer- 


i  Total. 


■•IJi 


i.aro  i 

7   ! 


i,M6 

8 

1,484 

19 


187         6,]BH  i     8,8Bl 


Customs  receipts  for  fiscal  pear  ended  June  SO,  1905. 


Duties  on  imports $076,  946.  91  j  Navigation    fees 

Tonnage  dues 21,203.16  :  Overtime  of  officers- 
Official  fees 7.  00  I  Immigration  fund- 
Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeit-  I  Other   collections 

ures    3,764.28 


11.  202.  76 
476.00 

22.  540.  00 

12.  689. 16 


Storage,  labor,  and  drayage 


4,511. 12 


Total —  1,048,840.88 


POSTAL   AFFAIRS. 

[By  Joseph  G.  Pratt.] 

Formerly  and  before  annexation  the  postmaster-general  of  Hawaii  was 
ex  officio  postmaster  of  Honolulu,  and  a  report  made  by  him  embraced  the 
business  transacted  at  all  of  the  offices  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  whereas  now 
the  offices  and  postmasters  are  for  the  most  part  Independent  of  eacli  other 
and  under  the  supervision  of  the  honorable  Postmaster-General,  to  whom 
reports  are  regularly  made. 

The  Honolulu  office  acts  as  the  depository  for  all  the  other  offices,  including 
Pago-Pago,  Samoa,  for  the  deposit  of  money-order  and  postal  funds,  which  In 
turn  transmits  through  its  designated  depository  to  the  subtreasurles  at  San 
Francisco  and  Chicago.  The  money-order  division  of  the  Honolulu  post-offlce 
also  acts  as  the  exchange  office  for  international  money  orders  issued  in  Hawaii 
and  payable  In  China,  Japan,  and  Australian  colonies,  and  makes  regular 
reports  thereof  to  the  honorable  First  Assistant  Postmaster-General. 

POSTAL   REVENUE. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  gross  receipts  of  this  office  (arranged  by 
quarters)  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905.  These  receipts  sliow  the  amount 
of  postage  stamps  and  stami)ed  pai)er  sold,  rents  collected  for  lock  boxes, 
postage  on  second-class  matter,  and  sale  of  empty  cases : 


8^^P«    i  ;    Second- 

*°°        Box  rents.       class 
i   postage. 


I  stamped 
!     paper. 


1904 

September '. i  $12,770.72 

December ;  15,932.79  i 

19(V>.  ! 

March ,  16,089.33  ! 

June :»  16,009.08 

•    Total !  59,751.92! 


$1,380.15  i 
1,372.55  i 


1,385.40 
1,381.30 


$270.50 
278.73 


273.98 
300.89 


6,499.40        1,124.10 


Waste. 

Total. 

$1.50 
2.00 

$14,422.87 
17,586.07 

18,678.71 

1.70 

17,898.97 

5.30 

66,380.62 

The  gross  receipts  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  were  |»64,271.69,  thus 
showing  an  Increase  of  $2,108.93. 

MONEY-OBDEB   DIVISION. 


On  June  30,  1905,  there  were  In  this  Territory  59  money-order  offices,  of 
which  34  were  international  money-order  offices,  where  money  orders  can  be 
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purchased  payable  In  any  part  of  the  world.    A  list  of  these  offices  is  herewith 
attached : 


HAWAII  COUNTY. 

Hakalan.a 

Hilo.« 

Holualoa/' 

Honokaa.^ 

Honomn.  ^ 

Hookena.  ^ 

Eailna.  ^ 

Kamuela.  & 

Kawaihae/^ 

Kohala.« 

Knknlhaele.  * 

Knrtistown.'* 

Kealakekua/^ 

Laupahoehoe/^ 

Mahnkona.  ^ 

Monntainyiew.  ^> 

Naalehu." 

Olaa.a 

Ookala.^ 

Paauilo.  ^ 

Paauhau.^ 

Pahala.« 


Papaaloa.^ 
Papaikon.  ^ 
Pepeekeo.« 
Waiohinn.  '^ 


OAHU  COUNTY. 


MAUI  COUNTY. 


Haniaknapoko.  ^ 
Hana. '' 
Kahulni.  ^> 
Kamalo.  '^ 
Kaupo.  '^ 
Kihei.^ 
Kipahulu.  b 
Lanaina.« 
Makawao.  ^ 
Paia/^ 
Pmmfene.« 
Wailuku.^f 


KALAWAO  COUNTY. 


Aiea." 

Ewa.« 

Haleiwa.  ^> 

Honolulu." 

Kahuku.« 

Wahiawa.  ^ 

Waialua." 

Waianae.  ^ 

Waimanalo.^' 

Waipahn.« 


KAUAI  COUNTY. 


Kalaupapa.  ^ 


Eleele." 

Hanalei.  ^ 

Hanapepe. '' 

Kealia." 

Kekaha." 

Kilanea." 

Koloa." 

Lihue. « 

Makaweli.« 

Waimea.« 


Money-order  huHiness  transacted  at  the  Honolulu  post-office  during  the   year 

ended  June  30,  1905. 


Number.: 

Amount. 

11395,505.43 
122,954.4:3 

Fees. 

$1,993.11 

884.09 



Total. 

DomeBtic  orders  issued 

21,420 
5,531  i 

$397,498.54 

International  orders  issued 

1213,838.52 

Remittances  from  other  offices 

2,158,541.81 

Total 

26,951  ; 

i 

518,459.86 

2,877.20 

2,679,878.87 

Value  of  orders  paid  and  repaid  (60,835) $1,825,899.43 

Transmitted  to  depository '  " 

Balance  on  hand  July  1,  1905 


844,  797. 41 


$2,  670,  696.  84 
9,  182.  03 

Total 2,  679,  878.  87 

International  orders  and  amount  issued  in  the  Territory  on  Japan,  China,  and 

the  Australian  colonies. 


Payable  in  Australian  colonies. 

Payable  in  New  Zealand  .' 

Payable  in  Hongkong 

Payable  in  Japan 


Total  . 


Orders. 


242 

118 

13 

15,281 


15,664 


$3,637.70 

2,196.30 

316.00 

383,358.30 


894,408.30 


COMPARISON    OF    MONEY-ORDER    BUSINESS    OF    1905    WITH    THAT    OF    1904. 

1.  There  were  1,290  less  domestic  orders  issued. 

2.  There  were  86  more  international  orders  Issued. 

3.  The  amount  of  domestic  orders  issued,  $397,498.54,  represents  a  decrease 
of  $11,720. 

,4.  The    amount    of   domestic    and    international    orders    paid    and    repaid, 
$1,825,899.43,  represents  a  decrease  of  $148,724.54. 


•  Domestic  money-order  offices. 


*  International  money-order  offices. 
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5.  The  amount  received  In  fees  was  $674.03  less  than  in  1904. 

6.  The  average  amount  of  each  domestic  order  issued  was  $18.46. 

7.  The  average  amount  of  each  international  order  issued  was  $22.23. 

8.  The  average  fee  on  domestic  orders  was  9  cents. 

9.  The  average  fee  on  international  orders  was  16  cents. 

BEGISTRV    DIVISION. 

The  registry  system  insures  safe  transit  and  correct  delivery  of  all  mall 
matter  and  reaches  every  post-office  in  the  world.  Valuable  letters  and  parcels, 
and  those  which  the  sender  wishes  positively  to  know  have  been  correctly 
delivered,  should  be  registered. 

The  registry  fee  Is  8  cents  for  each  separate  letter  or  parcel,  in  addition  to 
the  postage,  both  to  be  fully  prepaid  with  postage  stamps  attached.  In  case  of 
loss  the  sender  or  owner  of  a  registered  article  prepaid  at  the  letter  rate  of 
I>ostage  mailed  at  and  addressed  to  a  United  States  post-office  is  indemnified 
for  its  value  up  to  $25. 

The  following  table  will  show  the  amount  of  registry  business  transacted  at 
this  office  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905 : 

Domestic  letters  registered  with  fee  attached 13,826 

Domestic  parcels  registered  with  fee  attached 8,677 

Foreign  letters  registered  with  fee  attached 6,519 

Foreign  parcels  registered  with  fee  attached 347 

Total  number  of  paid  registrations 29,369 

Letters  and  parcels  registered  free 1,073 

Total  number  of  registrations 30,442 

Amount  collected  for  registry  fees,  $2,:549.52. 

As  compared  with  a  similar  statement  of  the  volume  of  business  transacted 
during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1904,  these  figures  show  Increases  and 
decreases  as  follows : 

Increase  in  domestic  letters  registered 2,704 

Decrease  In  domestic  parcels  registered 208 

Decrease  In  foreign  letters  registered 924 

Increase  In  foreign  parcels  registered 2 

Increase  In  free  registrations 101 

Net  Increase  In  articles  registered  with  fee  paid 1,574 

Increase  In  registry  fees,  $125.92. 

One  feature  of  the  registry  system  which  seems  to  be  not  fully  understood 
by  residents  of  Honolulu  Is  that  letter  carriers  receive  for  registration  any 
letter  or  parcel  mailed  at  the  letter  rate  of  postage  and  sender  Is  given  a 
receipt  therefor.  This  may  explain  why  so  few  letters  are  registered  by  car- 
riers on  their  respective  routes,  there  being  but  106  letters  and  parcels  re- 
ceived by  carriers  for  registration  during  the  year. 

DurinjJT  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  registry  division  handled  147,982 
l>ieces  of  registered  mail,  as  against  141,780  pieces  for  1904,  showing  an 
increase  at  0.202  pieces. 

RAILWAY-AIAIL  SERVK  K. 

The  transiwrtation  of  all  mails  in  the  Territory  is  under  the  office  of  the 
honorable  Second  Assistant  Postmaster-General  and  In  charge  of  an  assistant 
superintendent  of  the  railway-mail  service,  located  at  Honolulu,  who  super- 
vises the  details  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  service. 

As  was  the  case  in  preceding  years,  so  last  year  the  local  steamboat  routes 
covered  all  navigable  waters  In  and  around  the  different  Islands.  Eveiy  land- 
ing in  the  Islands  is  touched  by  some  mail  steamer. 

All  steamers  plying  between  Hawaiian  ports  carry  the  mall.  The  star  route 
and  mall  messenger  service  on  the  Islands  Is  so  arranged  as  to  connect  with 
mail  steamers  at  any  time,  whether  on  a  regular  schedule  or  at  Irregular 
intervals.  At  the  first  port  at  which  a  steamer  lands  on  any  Island  telephone 
communication  is  had  with  all  post-offices  on  that  Island  advising  as  to  mails 
carried  on  that  steamer  and  at  what  point  they  will   be  landed;  with  this 
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information  the  carriers  meet  the  steamer  and  talce  the  mails  to  destinatiou 
without  delay. 


Summary  of  mail  service  in  opeyation 

in 

Uawa 

a  on  June  SO,  1905. 

Service. 

Routes.       Miles. 

Cost. 

Star 

27  565.62 
13      13,981.00 

4  106.05 
17             73.49 

1        1,400.00 

$19,608  (Ml 

Steamboat 

85  000.(1) 

Railroad 

3,550% 

Mail  meflsenger 

4,340.01) 

bpecial  office .' 

Total 

62  j    16, 128. 16 

112,498.38 

The  above  does  not  include  31  routes  of  gratuitous  mail  messenger  servico. 
with  a  total  length  of  39.80  miles. 

FREE-DELIVEBY    SERVICE. 

Free  delivery  was  established  at  the  Honolulu  office  on  August  13,  1901,  with 
9  letter  carriers  and  one  collector,  and  at  that  time  between  Llllha  street  and 
McCully  street,  and  from  the  water  front  to  Wilder  avenue  and  as  far  up 
Nuuanu  Valley  as  Judd  street.  At  that  time  all  carriers  were  unmounted  and 
made  deliveries  afoot,  using  the  car  lines  to  and  from  their  respective  routes. 
Since  the  above  date  the  service  has  been  extended  to  cover  additional  territory, 
and  at  this  date  there  are  11  carriers  and  2  collectors ;  8  carriers  have  carts, 
1  the  use  of  a  bicycle,  and  4  foot  carriers,  and  practically  all  of  the  city  from 
Diamond  Head  to  Moanalua  and  from  the  water  front  to  the  electric-light 
station  In  Nuuanu  Valley  Is  served  by  carriers. 

SPECIAL-DELIVERY    SERVICE. 

Immediate  delivery  Is  made  by  messenger  to  all  parts  of  the  city  within 
letter-carrier  limits  of  letters  and  parcels  bearing  a  10-cent  special-delivery 
stamp,  in  addition  to  the  lawful  postage. 

Special  delivery  can  only  be  effected  by  the  use  of  the  special-delivery  stamp. 

PARCELS    POST. 

Pnr(»els  post  affords  the  only  channel  for  the  legitimate  exchange  of  packages 
of  miscellaneous  merchandise  by  mall  between  different  countries.  That  the 
service  is  appreciated  Is  evident  by  the  increasing  volume  of  business  In  this 
particular  branch  of  the  service. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  there  were  dispatched  from  this 
office  385  parcels,  with  a  total  weight  of  644  pounds,  an  Increase  In  the  number 
of  parcels  of  353  and  an  increase  in  weight  of  004  pounds.  During  the  same 
I)erlod  there  were  received  1,407  parcels,  with  a  total  weight  of  2,905  pounds,  an 
increase  in  the  number  of  parcels  of  1,30*0  and  an  Increase  In  weight  of  2,794 
pounds. 

Customs  duties  amounting  to  $1,604.00  were  collected  on  808  dutiable  Impor- 
tations through  the  malls  from  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905,  and,  in  addition  to 
this  number,  29  dutiable  parcels  were  either  forwarded  or  returned  to  senders. 

STATIONS. 

Three  numbered  stations  have  recently  been  ordered  established  under  juris- 
diction of  the  Honolulu  post-office,  to  become  effective  October  1,  1905.  At 
these  stations  postage  stamps  and  stamped  paper  of  all  kinds  will  be  on  sale, 
money  orders  may  be  purchased,  and  letters  and  parcels  registered.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  the  establishment  of  these  stations  will  prove  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  public.  Location  and  numbers  of  stations  will  be  as  follows: 
Station  No.  1,  corner  of  River  and  Hotel  streets ;  station  No.  2.  1872  King  street 
(Kalihl)  ;  station  No.  3,  corner  of  King  and  McCully  streets. 
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POST-OFFICE   INSPECTOR* 

The  post-offices  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  are  Included  in  the  California  divi- 
sion, under  the  supervision  of  the  post-offlt^  Inspector  in  charge  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  f^  resident  in8i>ector  is  detailed  to  Hawaii,  with  headquarters  at 
Honolulu. 

Insi)ectors  are  authorized  to  enter  and  inspect  post-offices  at  all  times  and  to 
malve  such  other  inquiries  and  Investigations  ns  the  Interest  of  the  service  may 
demand. 

DEAD-LETTER  BUREAU. 

At  the  Honolulu  office  is  located  a  branch  of  the  dead-letter  office,  a  feature  of 
the  service  which  is  connecteil  with  no  other  office  on  the  mainland.  Owing  to 
the  nature  of  the  iwpulation  of  Hawaii  and  the  disUmce  from  the  mainland 
iK'ing  so  great,  the  Department,  a  short  while  after  annexation,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  establish  a  dead-letter  bureau  here.  This  has  proved  a  great 
advantage  to  the  residents  in  Hawaii,  as  all  undelivered  correspondence  origina- 
ting in  the  islands  is  treateii  here,  thus  obviating  the  long  delay  which  would 
ensue  if  such  matter  were  forwardetl  to  Washington,  D.  C.  and  then  returned 
to  the  islands. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1905.  the  dead-letter  bureau  handled 
the  following  undelivered  correspondence: 


Mailable    letters 11,378 

Unmallable  letters 1,914 

Third  and  fourth  classes 376 

Foreign   letters 7,719 


Foreign  prints,  etc 3,206 

Ueglstered   matter 907 


Total- 


25,500 


Of  this  number  12,340  pieces  were  oi)ene<l  and  either  returned  to  writers  or 
destroyed,  12,893  pieces  were  returned  unopened,  and  267  pieces  are  now  on 
liand. 

In  this  mail  was  found  letters  containing  money  amounting  to  $13.34;  drafts, 
notes,  etc.,  $1,157.54;  89  packages  of  merchandise,  55  photographs,  29  receipts 
and  paid  notes,  and  58  letters  containing  stamps. 

The  annual  report  of  the  year  1904  shows  receipts  of  22,585  pieces,  and  that  of 
the  year  1905  shows  25,5(X)  pie<'es  handled — an  increase  of  2,915  pieces. 

List  of  post-offices  and  postmasters, 

COUNTY    OF    HAWAII. 


Poet-office. 

Postmaster. 

Post-office. 
Lalamilo 

Postmaster. 

....   Wm.Ros8. 
....   Geo. Desha. 
L.  8.  Aunest. 

W.  Vredenberg. 
E.  W.  Barnard. 

Hilo<« 

Laupahoehoe« 

Holualoa^i 

Mahukona  6 

E.A.Fraser. 

Honokaa.  <^ 

A.B.LiiK&ay. 

Mountainview  b 

E.  L.  Rackllff. 

Honomu  b 

....   Wm.Hay. 
Geo.  Dawson. 

'  Naalehu  " 

Carl  Wolters. 

Honiiapo 

'  Napoopoo 

R.  Wassman. 

Hookcna  ^ 

....   KateM.Kaai. 
....    D.L.Keliikuli. 
J.  P.  Cur  is. 

Olaaa^ 

Jno.  Watt. 

Hoopuloa 

Kailua  b 

Ookala" 

W.  G.  Walker. 

1  Paauhaub 

James  Gibb. 

Kalapana 

KamuelA  b 

....   D.Koloi. 
....    Moses  Koki. 
....    Chas.  B.  Wells. 

Maggie  Wassman . 

....   H. L. Kawewehi. 
....    Mabel  R.Woods. 

Wm.  Homer. 

....   A.G.Curtis. 

1  Paauilo'> 

A.  Lidgate. 
T.  C.  Wills. 

'  Pahala^' 

Kawaihae  " 

1  Pahoa 

W.  G.  Cai-penter. 
A.  C.  Palfrey 
G.V.Jakins. 

Kpalakekua '' 

1  Papaaloa  a 

Koauhou 

Papaikou<>. 

Kohala  « 

i  Pepeekeo « 

E.N.Deyo. 

Kukuihaele  b 

■  Volcano  House 

Kurtistown «         .  . . 

!  Waiohinufe 

Anna  McCarthy. 

i 

COUNTY    OF    KADAI. 


Eleele« '  John  I.  Silva. 

Hanaleib |  C.  H.  Willis. 

Hanapepe* i  H.  H.  Brodie. 

Kealiaa I  Jno.  W.  Neal. 

Kekahaa I  Olaf  Omsted. 

.  _      I       __      

«  International  money-order  offices. 


Kilauea«.. 

Koloa  a 

Lihjuea 

Makawelia 
Waimea  .. 


Isaac  M.  Cox. 

A.  Buccholtz. 
Frank  Crawford. 

B.  D.  Baldwin. 

C.  B.  Hofgaard. 


*  Domestic  money-order  offices. 
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COUNTY  OP  KALAWAO. 


Post-office. 

Postmaster. 

1              Post-office. 

j  Kalawao 

j 

Postmaster. 

Kftlaup&pa  « 

Jno.  8.  Wilmington. 

William  Clark 

COUNTY  OF  OAHU. 


Aieao 

Jas.  A.  Low. 

Ewab 

Geo.  F.  Ronton 

Halelwaa 

A.  Waikoloa. 

Heeia 

Frank  Pahia. 

Honolulu^ 

Kabuku  ^ 

Joseph  G.  Pratt 
Andrew  Adams. 

Laie 

J.  Keaulama. 

Pearl  City 

Jno.  P.  Keppler. 

cou? 

Wahiawa" L.  G.  Kellogg. 

Waialee T.  H.  Gibson. 

Waialua  b W.  W.  Goodale. 

Waianaea Fred'k  Meyer. 

Waikane S.  P.  Kaiwi. 

Waimanalo '' Artbur  Irvine. 

Waipabu  b Jobn  Travis. 

Midway B.  W.  Colley. 


COUNTY    OP    MAUI. 


Haiku i  James  Lindsay. 

Hamakuapoko  cf W.  F.  Mossman. 

Hanaa j  NilsOmsted. 

Halawa j  Emma  Kane. 

Honokabau :  R.  C.  Searle. 

Huelo W.  F.  Pogue. 

Kaanapali !  Frank  Stark. 

Kahuluitt i  R.  W.  Filler. 

Kalae Ellen  Sobey. 

Kamalo« D.  McCorrlston. 

Kanpoa M.  H.  Kane. 

Keanae J.  W.K.Halemano. 

Keomuku Cbas.Gay. 


«  Domestic  money-order  offices. 


Kibeia James  Scott. 

Kipabulu  « ;  Andrew  Gross. 

Lanaina '' i  Artbur  Waal, 

Maka wao  <• . .  J  Antone  F.  Tavares. 

Makena J.  M.  Napoulou. 

Paia^ '  David  C.  Lindsay. 

Peahi George  Groves. 

Pelekunu ;  Jennie  Kapabu. 

Pukoo i  Andrew    T.    Bannis 

I     ter. 

Pnunene  '> '  H.  P.  Baldwin. 

Waiakoa Joaquin  Vincent. 

Wailukuh V.  A.  Vettleson. 


^  International  money-order  offices. 


FEDERAL  LAW  WORK. 


[By  Robert  W.  Breckons.] 


During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1905,  G7  criminal  cases  were  instituted 
In  the  Federal  court  in  Hawaii,  and  during  the  same  period  64  were  terminated. 
Of  the  cases  terminated,  3  arose  under  the  customs  laws,  14  under  internal- 
revenue  laws,  9  under  postal  laws,  and  38  under  miscellaneous  laws.  Cases 
were  terminated  as  follows :  Fifty-one  convictions,  3  acquittals,  and  nolle  prose- 
qui entered  in  9  cases. 

Of  the  miscellaneous  cases,  many  were  charges  of  conspiracy,  based  on  section 
5440,  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  This  section  is  utilized  to  prevent 
and  punish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  sale  of  women  in  the  Territory.  In  many 
cases  the  women  themselves  are  not  averse  to  sale — in  fact,  in  more  than  one 
case  coming  under  my  observation  the  woman  arranged  the  sale.  Under  these 
circumstances  a  charge  of  slavery  can  not  be  made. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Edmunds  Act  is  in  force  in  the  Territory,  the  charge  is  made 
that  the  husband  and  purchasers,  together  with  the  "  go-betweens,"  conspired 
together  to  have  the  crime  of  adultery  committed  between  the  wife  and  the 
purchaser.  In  some  of  the  cases,  however,  downright  slavery  is  shown  to  exist. 
During  the  year  convictions  were  obtained  against  two  defendants  for  holding 
a  girl  to  a  condition  of  slavery,  and  the  evidence  established  beyond  a  doubt 
that  a  girl,  when  about  12  years  of  age,  had  been  purchased,  and  for  five  years 
had  been  literally  forced  to  act  as  a  prostitute.  At  the  time  of  the  arrest  of 
the  men  this  girl,  then  about  17,  was  a  physical,  a  mental,  and  a  moral  wreck. 

During  the  year,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  an  investigation  was  made  on  the  Mormon  question  in  so  far  as  the 
Territory  was  concerned.  It  had  been  stated  to  that  official  that  at  Lela  there 
was 'a  large  settlement  of  Mormons,  and  that  polygamy  was  generally  practiced. 
The  investigation  was  made  by  the  district  attorney,  and  later  the  matter  was 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  grand  jury.    That  body  had  subpoenaed  several 
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prominent  gentlemen  well  acquainted  with  conditions  at  Leia.  All  were  agreed 
on  the  proposition  that  no  polygamy  was  practiced,  and  even  went  to  the  extent 
of  saying  that  one  individual  was  excommunicated  from  the  church  because 
be  lived  with  two  women. 

During  the  year  7  civil  cases,  in  which  the  United  States  were  parties,  were 
terminated — 4  customs,  1  iK)8t-office,  and  2  miscellaneous.  Of  these  2  were  dis- 
continued on  settlement  and  5  resulted  in  judgments  in  favor  of  the  Government 
On  these  Judgments  were  collected  $27,455.08,  and  $1,500  by  compromise. 

This  department  has  had  a  great  deal  of  work  to  do  during  the  year  in  looking 
up  titles  to  land.  The  Government  is  acquiring  considerable  property  in  the 
Islands  for  various  purposes.  Before  this  land  can  be  paid  for  a  certificate  of 
title  must  be  secured  from  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
assisted  in  the  matter  by  the  district  attorney.  Inasmuch  as  land  titles  in  the 
Territory  are  not  as  clear  as  they  might  l)e,  considerable  work  is  necessary  to 
get  at  the  facts.  In  several  instan(»es  titles  were  found  to  be  so  faulty  that 
friendly  condemnation  suits  l>ec'aine  necessary. 

In  passing  it  might  be  noted  that  Government  agents  securing  land  have  iu 
everj'  case  but  one  been  able  to  secure  the  land  desired  at  reasonable  prices. 
thus  avoiding  the  delay  and  vexation  Incident  to  a  condemnation  suit,  and  I  am 
Inclined  to  believe  the  one  exi-eption  will  be  compromised  before  trial. 

LIGHT-HOUSE  ESTABLISHMENT. 

(By  A.  1*.  NIblack,  Lleutenaiit-Cominniider,  U.  S,  Navy.] 

The  following  Improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Inspector's  department  of 
the  Hawaiian  division  of  the  Twelfth  light-house  district  during  the  fiscal  year 
ended  June  :K),  1905: 

CHANGES    IN    LIGHTS. 

The*  Intensity  of  the  light  was  increased  by  substituting  a  lens  lantern  in 
place  of  the  former  lnade{iuate  lantern  at  each  of  the  following  light  stations: 
Laupahoehoe  Point,  Hawaii ;  Paukaa  Point,  Hawaii ;  Cocoanut  Point,  Hllo, 
Hawaii;  Kewalhae,  Hawaii  (second  change);  Mahukona,  Hawaii;  Kanahena 
Point,  Hawaii ;  Lahalna,  Maul ;  Honolulu  range,  rear,  Oabu. 

The  intensity  of  the  light  was  Increased  by  substituting  a  i)ost  lantern  In 
I)laoe  of  the  former  inadequate  lantern  at  each  of  the  following  light  stations: 
Kawalhae,  Hawaii  (first  change);  Maalaea,  Maui;  Kaunakakai  range,  front, 
Molokai ;  Kaunakakai  range,  rear,  Molokal. 

New  and  Improved  fourth-order  lamps  were  substituted  for  the  forjuer  ones 
at  Lae  o  Ka  Laau  Point,  Molokal,  and  Barbers  Point,  Oahu,  light  stations. 

The  color  of  the  light  was  changed  from  white  to  red  at  Laupahoehoe  Point, 
Kawaihae,  and  Maalaea  light  stations.  New  structures  have  been  erected  by  the 
assistant  to  the  engineer  of  this  district  at  Laupahoehoe  Point,  Kanahena  Point, 
and  Lahalna  light  stations,  and  repairs  of  a  more  or  less  extensive  nature  made 
at  the  following  light  stations :  Laupahoehoe  Point ;  Lahalna ;  Paukaa  Point ; 
Kaunakakai  range;  Cocoanut  Point;  Lae  o  Ka  Laau  Point;  Kawaihae;  Hono- 
lulu range,  front;  Kauhola  Point;  Honolulu  range,  rear;  Kanahena;  Barbers 
Point;  Maalaea;  Nawillwili  Harbor;  light-house  depot  at  Honolulu;  Pearl 
Harbor  entrance  range  beacons. 

On  May  8  the  expense  of  supplying  the  current  for  the  electric  arc  light  at  the 
Waiakea  light  station,  Hllo,  formerly  borne  by  the  Territorial  government,  was 
assumed  by  this  department. 

BUOYS  ESTABLISHED. 

The  following  buoys  have  been  established  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
;>0,  1905 :  Blonde  Reef  whistling  buoy,  Hllo  Bay,  Hawaii ;  Blonde  Reef  south- 
west end  buoy,  No.  3.  a  second-class  can,  Hilo  Bay,  Hawaii ;  Maalaea  Anchorage 
bell  buoy,  Maalaea  Bay,  Maui ;  Kamalo  Point  Reeif  bell  buoy,  southeasterly  side 
of  Molokal ;  Pearl  Har'bor  entrance  buoy,  No.  1,  a  second-class  tall-type  can, 
Oahu ;  Pearl  Harbor  entrance  buoy,  No.  2,  a  second-class  tall-type  nun,  Oahu ; 
Pearl  Harbor  entrance  buoy.  No.  3,  a  second-class  can,  Oahu;  Pearl  Harbor 
entrance  buoy,  No.  4,  a  second-class  nun,  Oahu ;  Middle  Loch  Shoal  buoy,  a  HS. 
second-class  can.  Pearl  Harbor,  Oahu ;  Kalanipuao  Rock  buoy,  a  HS.  first-class 
can,  oflf  the  southerly  coast  of  Kauai. 
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BUOYS  DISCONTINUED. 

Blonde  Reef  buoy,  Hilo  Bay,  Hawaii,  a  seeond-dass  nun,  was  discontinued 
and  a  whistling  buoy  substituted;  Pearl  Harbor  mid-channel  entrance  buoy,  a 
PS.  second-class  can,  was  discontinued  and  instead  the  entrance  of  this  channel 
was  marked  by  buoys  Nos.  1  and  2. 

MISSING    BUOYS    BEPLACED. 

The  following  buoys,  missing  previous  to  January  1, 1904,  the  date  upon  which 
the  Hawaiian  light-house  establishment  was  turned  over  to  the  United  States, 
were  replaced  during  the  year :  Kaunakakal  mid-channel  entrance  buoy ;  Kauna- 
kakai  entrance  buoy,  No.  1;  Kaunakakal  entrance  buoy,  No.  2;  Kaunakakal 
entrance  buoy.  No.  3 ;  Peninsula  Point  Shoal  buoy,  No.  17,  Pearl  Harbor ;  Ford 
Island  Spit  buoy.  No.  19,  Pearl  Harbor. 

All  the  buoys  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  overhauled,  cleaned,  and 
painted;  all  In  and  about  Honolulu  Harbor  have  been  replaced  with  new  and 
Improved  types;  all  the  aids  in  Pearl  Harbor  were  Improved  and  numbered 
in  sequence,  and  throughout  the  buoyage  in  this  subdistrlct  has  been  put  in 
good  condition ;  Improvements  have  been  made  at  most  of  the  light  stations, 
and  they  have  been  well  maintained.  The  entire  cost  of  maintaining  this  branch 
of  the  light-house  department  amounted  to  $21,821.32. 

FEDERAL   EXPENDITURES. 

[By  .7.  R.  Slattery,  first  Hoiitennnt,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army.] 
LIGHT    STATIONS. 

Beacon  lights  have  been  reconstructed  at  the  following  places  at  the  amounts 
stated:  Laupahoehoe  Point,  Hawaii,  $481.50;  Kanahena  Point,  Maui,  $076.16; 
Lahalna,  Maul,  $1,396.91. 

Minor  repairs  and  Improvements  were  made  to  the  various  lights  at  other 
points. 

The  total  amount  expended  on  this  work  during  the  fiscal  year  was  $7,196.69. 

.  FORTIFICATIONS. 

sites  for  fortifications  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  acquired  during 
the  fiscal  year  at  a  total  expenditure  of  $129,962.13.  Negotiations  were  also 
carried  on  for  the  acquisition  of  additional  sites. 

RIVERS   AND    HARBORS. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  approved  March  3,  1905,  appropriated  $200,000  for 
improving  the  harbor  at  Honolulu.  Project  for  expenditure  of  available  funds 
was  submitted,  approved,  and  proposals  for  bids  were  advertised  for  June  20, 
to  be  opened  July  20,  1905. 

A  resurvey  of  the  harbor  at  Honolulu  was  made  during  the  fiscal  year,  at 
an  expenditure  of  $1,404.75. 

IMMIGRATION  SERVICE  IN  HAWAH. 

[By  F.  M.  Bechtel.] 

The  new  immigrant  station  was  opened  on  July  3,  1905.  Theretofore  the 
executive  oflaces  of  the  immigration  service  had  been  located  in  practically  one 
room  of  the  appraiser's  building.  The  quarters  for  detained  lInmlgrant^  and 
the  station  for  examination  and  other  work  in  connection  with  new  arrivals 
were  located  on  channel  wharf.  Needless  to  say,  the  old  accommodations  for 
the  work  were  entirely  inadequate.  The  new  home  of  the  service,  by  contrast, 
is  nothing  short  of  ideal,  everything  being  under  one  roof,  and  the  arrange- 
ment and  equipment  are  perfectly  adapted  for  the  purposes  sought  to  be  accom- 
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plished-  The  executive  offices  are  spacious,  airy,  and  light  The  Chinese  divi- 
sion has  waiting  rooms  Jfor  Chinese  who  act  as  witnesses  in  cases.  After 
giving  their  testimony  they  may  step  out  onto  one  of  the  broad  porches  which 
surround  the  building,  there  to  enjoy  the  cool  breezes  until  their  friends  are 
ready  to  accompany  them.  There  are  seven  large  rooms  or  dormitories, 
equipped  with  modern  iron  standees,  or  beds  of  woven  wire,  furnishing  sleeping 
uccommodations  for  400  persons  should  emergency  arise. 

Adjacent  to  the  dormitories  are  two  rooms  used  as  a  hospital  for  arriving 
aliens  requiring  Immediate  medical  treatment.  On  the  ground  floor  are  numer- 
ous shower  baths,  sinlis,  and  closets  for  l>oth  sexes,  with  up-to-date  sanitary 
appliances.  In  the  rear  of  the  building,  on  the  ground  floor,  is  a  large  dining 
room  with  a  seating  capacity'  for  200  persons.  Adjoining  Is  a  spacious  kitchen 
with  sinks  and  pantries.  The  kitchen  is  provided  with  a  large  United  States 
army  range.  A  completely  e(iulpi)ed  photographic  operating  and  dark  room  and 
large  baggage  room  are  also  features  of  the  new  station. 

At  this  time  the  work  of  filling  in  the  land  on  which  the  immigrant  station  Is 
located  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.  Sodding  the  land  and  the  planting  of 
alligator  pear,  papaia,  banana,  and  other  trees  Is  contemplated,  so  that  ulti- 
mately the  property  will  present  an  attractive  api)earance  and  become  one  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  the  Kakaako  district  in  Honolulu. 

The  immigration  service  in  Hawaii,  of  which  Honolulu  is  the  port  of  entry 
and  departure,  as  at  other  ports.  Is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the 
general  immigration  laws  and  of  the  laws  and  regulations  relating  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  Chinese.  This  work  Is  exceedingly  important,  and,  owing  to  the  peculiar 
geographical  location  of  Hawaii,  presents  many  questions  requiring  a  high  order 
of  administrative  discrimination  and  judgment.  Japanese  and  Koreans  are  the 
only  two  classes  of  aliens  who  present  themselves  for  admission  In  any  great 
numbers.  The  lure  to  Hawaii  for  these  Asiatics  Is  the  opportunity  for  Imme- 
diate employment  in  the  sugar-raising  industry,  which  offers  to  them  better 
wages  and  homes  than  they  can  find  in  their  native  lands.  Under  the  provisions 
of  existing  laws  Chinese  lal>orers  are,  of  course,  excluded  from  the  United 
States.  Registered  Chinese  laborers,  however,  are  permitted  under  certain  con- 
ditions to  depart  for  visits  to  their  native  land  and  return  to  Hawaii. 

With  a  Chinese  population  of  20,000  In  this  Territory,  the  work  of  the  Chinese 
division  Is  very  heavy,  for  in  addition  to  hearing  and  Investigating  the  claims  of 
Chinese  applicants  for  return  certificates  there  Is  much  lalwr  connected  with 
determining  the  status  of  such  Chinese  as  claim  to  be  meml)ers  of  the  exempt 
classes,  or  Hawaiian-born,  and  as  such,  entitled  to  the  privileges  which  the  laws 
afford  to  such  excepted  classes.  This  work  Is  performed  by  the  inspectors  and 
involves  the  taking  of  considerable  testimony,  as  well  as  personal  investigations 
locally,  or.  In  many  instances,  on  the  various  Islands  of  the  group. 

From  January,  1903,  to  the  close  of  the  current  fiscal  year  there  arrived  at 
this  port  7,388  Korean  aliens.  During  the  same  period  18.027  Japanese  arrived, 
and  810  Chinese  of  the  various  classes  applied  for  readmlsslon. 

The  Immigration  service  in  Hawaii  has  greatly  Increased  since  annexation, 
with  the  result  of  greater  efiiclency  In  administration  of  all  departments  of  the 
work.  At  the  present  time  there  are  five  Inspectors,  whose  commissions 
authorize  them  to  act  alternately  as  Immigrant  and  Chinese  inspectors,  and  who 
are  assisted  by  a  force  of  w^atchmen,  Japanese,  Chinese,  and  Korean  interpreters, 
and  a  matron. 

All  arriving  aliens  are  subjected  to  a  medical  examination  to  determine  the 
presence  of  any  loathsome  or  dangerous  contagious  disease.  As  provided  by  the 
immigration  laws,  this  part  of  the  work  Is  performed  by  the  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service.  Proper  facilities  for  this  work  are  pro- 
vided at  the  new  immigrant  station. 

The  immigration  service  at  the  port  of  Honolulu  has  an  arrangement  by 
which  the  launch  Waterwitch  is  at  its  disposal  at  all  times  as  a  boarding 
launch,  and  all  vessels  arriving  at  the  port  are  boarded  by  an  immigrant  In- 
spector for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  admissibility  of  any  aliens  seeking 
a  landing.  The  boarding  officer  also  performs  various  other  functions  required 
by  the  regulations. 
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Statistics  are  here  furnished  regarding  the  immigration  of  aliens  to  the  port 
of  Honolulu  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juhe  30,  1905,  as  tollows : 

Arrivals  for  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1905. 


Month. 
19(H. 

jAjtanese. 

Chinese. 

Koreans. 

Miscel-  ! 
laneous.  [ 

Total. 

; 

July 

1             m) 

Jft 

:382 

9  ; 

9H.j 

August 

2m 

2S 

'M\ 

5 

582 

September 

811 

81 

:mi 

9 

747 

October 

1              Hits 

2() 

151 

12 

mi 

November 

7H2 

m 

40:^ 

9 

1.224 

December 

1905. 

297 

15 

294 

« 

♦512 

January  

5()!-) 

8 

58:{ 

« 

1,(»»7 

February  

1,147 

8 

5:?i 

:> 

1.<)KS 

March 

!               812 

14M 

4  i 

4*W 

April 

May 

'               7(5:^ 

« 

467 

8  ; 

l,ri:fi» 

'               478 

27 

1,0(« 

\H 

1.521 

June 

1               2in 

9 

92 

2:s  : 

:K) 

Total 

5,941 

207 

4,7:« 

109  ! 

10,99:', 

Of  the  al)ove  arrivals  there  were  held  for  action  by  the  l)oard  of  special 
inquiry  the  following  number  of  cases : 

Japanese   527 

Koreans   366 

Other  nationalities 7 

Total  900 

Of  these  there  were  deported  to  the  country  whence  they  came,  for  the  causes 
given,  the  following: 


Nationality. 


JDan^erous   ^^^       Alien 
i contagious     ^„i;i  !.      contract 


JapaneBC 

Koreans 

Other  nationalitieH . 


10(5 

2:^ 


Total. 


The  balance  of  those  detained  for  the  board  of  special  Inquiry  were  princi- 
pally women,  and  children  held  for  the  arrival  of  their  natural  guardians,  to 
whom  they  were  released  in  due  time. 

The  falling  off  in  alien  arrivals  at  Honolulu  during  the  past  few  months  it 
is  believed  is  due  In  a  large  degree  to  the  diversion  of  Japanese  Immigration 
to  Korea  and  Manchuria,  new  spheres  of  Japanese  Influence,  the  policy  of 
the  Japanese  Government  being  also  toward  the  restriction  of  emigration  of 
the  Koreans  themselves. 

The  abuse  of  the  confidence  of  their  home  Government  by  Japanese  securing 
passports  to  Hawaii  as  their  ostensible  destination,  while  In  reality  they 
Intended  to,  and  ultimately  did,  proceed  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States, 
may  also  have  considerable  to  do  with  the  diminished  number  of  arrivals  dur- 
ing the  past  few  months,  the  Japanese  Government  having  talsen  cognizance 
of  this  deception. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  AND  MARINE- HOSPITAL  SERVICE. 

[By  Dr.  S.  B.  Gofer.] 

Congress  has  imposed  upon  our  United  States  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service  CJorps  in  Hawaii  maritime  quarantine,  epidemic  work,  medical 
relief  to  the  merchant  marine,  the  examination  of  all  aliens  entering  the  United 
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States,  general  medical  and  bacteriological  research,  the  collection,  tabula- 
tion, exchange,  publication,  and  general  distribution  of  sanitary  news  and 
statistics,  other  miscellaneous  duties  almost  too  numerous  to  mention,  and 
liually  the  investigation  of  leprosy.  Although  this  Service  applies  In  a  greater 
or  less  degree  all  of  its  functions  to  the  public  benefit  of  Hawaii,  the  Importance 
vt  the  latter  place  from  a  quarantine  standpoint  has  awakened  a  8i)ecial 
iuterest  on  the  part  of  Surgeon-General  Wymau,  so  that  in  the  interest  of 
ttie  whole  country  much  liberality  has  been  extended  in  the  making  of  a  quar- 
autine  service  at  this  port  commensurate  with  the  probable  requirements. 

The  more  important  Hawaii  becomes  as  a  military  mobilization  point,  naval 
strategic  luise,  aud  commercial  port  of  call,  tiie  more  im[)orUint  will  it  t)ecome 
ill  the  eyes  of  tbe  medical  world  as  a  i)ossible  disease  center.  Therefore,  to 
the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  falls  tbe  task  of  protecting  not 
only  Hawaii,  but  tbe  mainland  aud  insular  possessions  as  well,  from  the 
infection  possible  under  i)resent  and  future  conditions. 

Tbe  geographical  ixjsition  of  Hawaii  in  its  relation  to  tbe  principal  ports 
of  North  America  and  Asia  is  not  unlilve  that  of  tbe  hub  of  a  wbi»el, 
surrounded  by  a  tire  of  such  places  as  Manila,  Hongkong,  Sbanghai,  Naga- 
saki, Kobe,  Yokohama,  Port  Artbur,  Vladivostock,  Victoria,  Portland,  Port 
Townsend,  San  Francisco,  Acapulco,  Salina  Cruz,  Panama,  and  to  com- 
plete the  circle,  Auckland  and  Sydney.  Let  the  various  lines  of  travel 
represent  the  si)okes  and  we  have  a  disease  radius  offering  unlimited 
possibilities  for  the  infection  of  the  central  point,  Honolulu.  The  i>eople 
of  Hawaii,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  familiar  with  the  quarantine  and  are 
not  uuappreciative  of  its  advantages.  This  fact  makes  it  much  easier  to 
exercise  proper  vigilance.  Indeed,  it  would  be  dilficult  to  find  a  comnundty 
more  ready  to  lend  intelligent  and  substantial  aid  to  the  work  of  preserving 
their  sanitary  integrity.  In  anticipation  of  the  growing  need  therefor,  Hono- 
lulu will  be  equipped  with  a  very  large  and  complete  quarantine  station  before 
iinother  year  has  passed. 

The  eiiuipnicnt  will  include  a  large  wharf  especially  constructed  and  arranged 
lor  the  treatment  of  infected  vessels,  a  runway  conne^'ting  the  wharf  with  the 
station  i)roper,  a  sea  wall  surrounding  the  stati(m  proper,  and  the  buildings 
:ind  appurtenances  sutlicient  for  the  proper  handling  of  .'?0  sick  i)ersons,  KK) 
first-cabin  passengers,  oUO  second-cabin  passengers,  l.r»(H)  troops,  and  (KK)  Innnl- 
grants.  The  buildings  are  new  and  are  kept  in  a  state  of  i>erfect  order  and 
I>reparediiess.  The  hospital  and  detention  facilities  jire  a!)solutely  first  class. 
The  station  is  equippeil  with  a  bacteriological  laboratory,  dispensary,  crematory, 
electric-light  plant,  its  own  telephone  system,  and  in  the  near  future  will  have 
a  steam  laundry.  When  all  of  the  contemplated  improvements  are  made 
Honolulu  will  have  the  finest  quarantine  station  in  the  world. 

During  the  past  four  years  1,82(>  vessels,  carrying  0S,r»r>4  persons,  have  been 
inspected,  27  persons  have  been  sent  to  the  quarantine  station  on  account  of 
quarantinable  disease,  14,300  have  been  held  as  suspects,  and  2',i,4:i8  pieces  of 
baggage  have  been  disinfected. 

On  account  of  actual  or  supposed  infection,  280  ships  have  been  disinfected 
and  a  vast  amount  of  other  work  performed  which  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention 
further. 

In  all  our  work  we  have  been  given  nuich  valuable  aid  by  the  board  of 
health  and  the  i^ublic  works  dei)artnient  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  this 
.'icknowledirnient  is  made  with  thanks.  I  believe  that  with  the  increase  In 
oriental  commerce  and  the  development  of  the  Panama  and  Isthmus  of  Tehuan- 
tepec  projects  the  problem  of  quarantine  and  sanitation  here  In  Honolulu  Is 
destined  to  grow  to  a  point  where  the  ingenuity  of  lx)th  the  Public  Health  and 
Marine-Hospital  Service  and  the  board  of  health  will  be  taxed  to  its  utmost 
if  a  proper  health  status  is  preserved.  The  people  of  Honolulu  can  make  no 
l)etter  investment  than  to  give  cooperation  and  support  to  the  two  organiza- 
tions just  named  and  carry  out  individually  any  measures  devised  by  them  for 
the  public  good. 

CLI.AIATE    AND    CROP    SERVICE. 
[By  Alex.  McC.  Ashloy.l 

During  the  months  of  .July  and  August,  1004,  oflice  quarters  for  tho  Hawaiian 
weather  bureau  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  wore  secured 
and  furnished  in  the  Alexander  Young  Building.  Honolulu,  the  necessary  Instru- 
nient  platforn«s  were  constructed  on  the  King  street  tower  of  the  building,  and 
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a  complete  eQuipiuent  of  meteorological  instrumeuts  of  standard  pattern  was  In- 
ptalled.  A  note  as  to  the  character  of  this  equipment  may  be  of  interest.  On  a 
substantial  pliitl'orm,  10  feet  square  and  0  feet  ai>ove  the  roof,  is  an  18-Joot  wind 
vane  and  anemonieter  supi)ort  of  steel,  ui)on  which  are  oxiwsed  a  (>-foot  wind 
vane  and  a  Hoblnson  anemometer.  On  another  i)ortion  jt  tlio  same  platform  is 
located  a  standard  instrument  shelter,  in  which  are  ex|>osed  maximum,  mini- 
mum, wet-bulb,  and  dry-bulb  thennometers  and  a  Richard  Frcres  thermograph. 
On  the  roof  of  the  shelter  is  an  electrical  sunshine  recorder.  On  smaller  plat- 
forms are  a  12- inch  self-recording  rain  gauge,  an  8-inch  stick  rain  .;?aug€%  and 
a  nephosct>i)e. 

In  the  office  rocjms  are  mercurial  barometers,  a  Hicliard  Frcres  barograph,  a 
metefirograph  (quadruple  register),  and  a  complete  duplicate  sot  of  instruments 
displayed  for  the  benefit  of  visitors.  The  wind  vane,  anomoineter,  12-iiich  rain 
gauge,  and  sunshine  recorder  on  the  loof  vm  connected  electrically  with  the 
meteorograph  In  the  ofti^'O,  records  being  thereby  autuinjitically  .secured  of  tlie 
direction  of  the  wind  every  mimite,  the  velocity  and  tinii  of  occurrence  of  each 
mile  of  wind  passing  over  the  station,  the  time  at  which  eacii  one-hunc'redth  of 
an  inch  of  rain  falls,  and  the  exact  lime  of  oc(  urreiice  of  all  sunshine.  From 
the  thermograph  in  the  instrument  shelter  and  tbe  oarograph  in  the  office 
quarters  are  secured  continuous  records  of  all  variations  of  temperature  and 
atmosi)heric  pn^ssure. 

T1k»  observatory  in  the  Young  Building  has  been  in  uninterrupted  c])eration 
since  Sei)tember  1,  11MJ4,  on  which  date,  by  previous  arraiigenient.  the  records 
and  instruments  of  the  Territorial  moteorolcgical  service  were  formally  trans- 
ferred to  the  United  Staters  Weather  liureau,  and  the  former  serv^'e  ceased  to 
exist,  its  duties  being  then  assumed  by  the  Federal  Bureau.  BegiTinlng  with 
September  1,  1!K)4,  comi)lete  sets  of  eye  readings  of  all  the  ol>servatory  instru- 
ments have  r)oen  made  at  twelve-hour  intervals,  and  the  results  have  been  cabled 
at  8  a.  m,  and  8  p.  m.  dally  to  the  central  office  of  the  United  States  Weather 
Bureau  In  Wiishlngton,  I).  C,  for  publication  on  the  nati(.nal  weatlier  map. 
By  an  elaborate  system  of  telegraphic  relays,  the  cable  messages  have  also  been 
received  daily  at  a  great  number  of  the  more  important  local  offices  of  the 
Weather  ]>ureau  in  the  niaiidand  States  and  Territories. 

The  data  obtained  by  eye  observation  from  tlie  self-recording  instruments  have 
been  tabulated  and  presented  to  the  general  public  in  the  shape  of  daily  and 
monthly  reports  appearing  In  the  newspapers,  the  publications  of  our  local 
station,  and  the  publications  of  our  central  office  M\  \Vashlngton,  D.  C.  The 
records  have  also  at  all  times  been  available  In  the  Honolulu  office  for  consulta- 
tion by  Interesteil  parties.  During  the  past  ten  months  Honolulu  weather 
data  has  been  supplied  by  mall  to  many  applicants  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where. In  this  connection  It  may  be  well  to  advise  you  of  a  fact,  not  generally 
known,  concerning  the  status  of  our  records  in  courts  of  law,  viz,  that  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  has  decided  (case  of  Evanston  f.Gunn,  October, 
1878)  that  the  record  kept  by  a  person  employed  In  the  Weather  Bureau  of  the 
United  States,  whose  public  duty  it  Is  to  record  truly  the  facts  therein  stated. 
Is  competent  evidence  of  such  facts.  Duly  certified  copies  of  Weather  Bureau 
records  are  therefore  furnished  to  applicants  who  desire  them  for  legal 
purposes. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  Territorial  meteorologist,  In  addition  to  his  observation 
work  in  Honolulu,  collected  and  published  reports  of  temperature  a  ad  rainfall 
at  various  points  in  the  islands,  these  reports  being  supplied  by  public-spirited 
citizens,  cooperating  without  salary  or  other  compensation,  many  of  them,  indeed, 
maintaining  their  own  Instrumental  equipments.  At  the  time  the  Territorial 
service  went  out  of  existence,  rainfall  reports  were  being  received  from  101 
ix)lnts  and  temperature  reports  from  9  points.  With  these  as  a  valuable  nucleus, 
the  Federal  oflace  has  developed  a  Hawaiian  section  of  the  climate  and  crop  serv- 
ice of  the  Weatlier  Bureau,  the  section  center  being  the  Honolulu  office  of  the 
Weather  Bureau.  During  the  past  year  a  great  many  new  Instruments  of 
standard  pattern  have  been  Issued  to  cooperative  observers,  at  the  present  wTlting 
142  rainfall  and  50  temperature  reports  being  received  monthly  at  the  section 
center.  In  addition  to  the  increase  along  these  lines,  we  have  secured  the  coop- 
eration of  63  crop  correspondents  In  various  sections  of  the  islands,  who  render 
weekly  reports  on  the  character  of  the  weather  in  their  respective  localities,  the 
effecit  of  this  weather  on  the  growing  crops,  the  present  condition  of  the  crops 
and  their  promise,  and  the  agricultural  operations  In  progress. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  present  calendar  year  the  Honolulu  oflftce  of  the 
United  States  Weather  Bureau  has  published  this  climatic  and  crop  information 
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in  the  form  of  1-page  weekly  and  10-page  monthly  bulletins,  which  are  mailed 
gratis  to  all  interested  parties  who  apply  for  them. 

The  weelily  bulletin  is  compiled  from  tlie  weekly  reports  of  the  cooperatixig 
crop  correspondents,  and  consists  of  a  single  large  sheet  upon  which  are  printed 
the  remarks  of  the  various  corresixjndents  and  a  general  summary  of  the  present 
<rop  situation.  As  the  value  of  this  information  depends  to  a  great  extent 
iiix)u  the  promptness  with  which  it  is  disseminated,  the  reports,  which  reach 
Honolulu  on  Saturday  afternoon  or  Sunday,  are  immediately  digested,  and  the 
j)riuted  bulletin  is  ready  for  mailing  on  the  following  day.  The  newspapers  of 
Monolulu  reproduce  the  weekly  bulletins  In  extenso,  thereby  insuring  a  complete 
distribution. 

The  Monthly  Bulletin  merits  a  dctaiiiHl  dcsiTiptlon,  as  in  it  we  aim  to  place, 
in  permanent  and  easily  acx-essible  form,  complete  statistics  concerning  climate 
and  croi)  condilions  tijroujxhout  the  jxroup.     It  contains: 

(1)  In  text  form,  a  careful  survey  of  tlie  weather  and  crop  conditions  which 
have  prevailed  in  the  various  seitiuns  of  tlie  islands  during  tlie  month;  also 
ti'Uiperatur(%  precipitation,  and  other  averaj^es  for  the  separate  islands  and  for 
the  grouj),  with  espetial  reference  to  the  i)lac-es  and  times  of  oi-currence  of 
extremes. 

(2)  In  tabular  form,  records  from  50  stations  of  daily  maximum  tempera- 
tures, daily  minimum  temperatures,  monthly  mean  temperatures,  highest  and 
lowest  temi»eratures  and  dates  of  occurren*  e.  ^I'eatest  daily  ranjjes  of  tempera- 
tine,  number  of  dear,  partly  cloudy,  and  cloudy  days,  and  prevailing  wnid 
directions. 

(3)  In  talnilar  form,  records  from  142  stations  of  daily  amounts  of  preci|>ita- 
tion,  monthly  amounts,  departures  from  normal  in  all  cases  where  records  of 
sulliclent  length  are  available,  and  greatest  twenty-four  hour  rainfalls  during 
the  mouth. 

(4)  Four  pages  of  maps,  printe<l  in  three  colors,  showing  graphically  the 
monthly  distribution  of  temperature,  rainfall,  and  wind  direction  for  each  island. 

It  is  the  intention  of  tliis  office  also  to  issue  an  annual  bulletin  of  monthly  and 
annual  values  at  the  close  of  each  calendar  year. 

During  the  coming  year  om*  work  will  he  develoi)ed  along  the  lines  indi<*ated 
Ity  the  work  of  the  present  year.  Ultimately,  when  siUllcient  data  has  been 
collected,  a  detailed  clinuitology  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  will  be  written  and 
will  issne  as  a  <iov<'rnnient  publication. 

In  closing  this  report,  I  desire  to  nmke  public  acknowledgment  of  the  nniny 
(onrtesies  which  have  been  extended  to  the  Federal  Weather  Bureau,  during  the 
initial  year  of  its  existence  in  the  islands,  l)y  (Jovernor  (Jeorge  K.  Carter,  by 
Secretary  A.  1j.  i\  Atkinson,  by  Prof.  Curtis  ,J.  Lyons,  and  Mr.  Uobert  C. 
Lydecker  (the  former  Territorial  meteorologists),  Mr.  Walter  E.  Wall,  of  the 
Hawaii  'J'erritory  survey,  and  the  nniny  cooperative  ol)servers  and  crop  corre- 
spondents whose  voluntary  services  have  l)een  so  material  to  our  success. 

BANANA  INDUSTRY  OF  HAWAII. 

[By  H.   Vicars.  1 

The  growth  of  a  country  depends  upon  what  may  be  obtained  from  the  soil, 
and  Hawaii  alTords  no  exception  to  this  absolute  fact.  At  j)resent  we  have  but 
ene  industry,  and  in  view  of  the  governor's  opinion,  as  expressed  in  his  last 
<mnual  rei)ort,  wherein  he  says  "  with  the  largely  increased  world  production 
of  sugar,  it  is  only  with  difficulty  that  cane  can  be  grown  here  with  profit,"  it  is 
astonishing  to  note  what  little  supi)ort  and  encouragement  is  given  the  banana 
industry. 

There  is  perhaps  no  industry  carried  on  in  our  district  or  county  in  such  an 
irregular  and  haphazard  nuuiner  as  that  of  the  recently  started  banana  industry. 
Vet  possibly  there  is  no  industry  that  would  yield  gi'eater  profits  and  do  more 
to  increase  the  pros])erity  of  a  town  and  district,  provi<1ed  it  was  carried  on 
intelligently  and  it  received  only  a  small  quota  of  the  encouragement  that  our 
l^rincipal  industry  has  received. 

With  ordinary  care  in  cultivation,  intelligent  methods  in  packing  and  handling, 
and  a  semimonthly  steamer  service,  this  business  could  be  ma<le  in  the  Hilo  dis- 
trict alone  to  return,  within  twelve  months'  time,  .$20,000  per  month.  Our  cli- 
aiate  is  perfect,  the  soil  is  excellent  for  raising  the  most  luscious  variety  of 
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bananas,  and  our  nearness  to  a  market  Is  another  important  advantage.  With 
our  natural  advantages  there  is  no  reason  why  Hawaii  should  not  be  supplying 
the  entire  market  of  tiie  Pacific  coast. 

Three  years  ago  only  1,700  bunches  of  bananas  were  shipped  during  the  whole 
year.  During  1904  the  shipments  amounted  to  45,?m35  bunches,  or  an  avernj^o 
of  4,533  i)er  month  for  ten  months,  the  local  steamer  Enterprise  making  only  ten 
trips  In  the  year.  For  the  year  ended  June  30,  11Kj5,  there  were  shipped  02,721 
bunches.  During  the  first  seven  months  of  this  year  the  Enterprinv  made  six 
trips  to  San  Francisco  and  carried  on  an  average  7,158  hunclics,  jind  in  on»« 
instance  there  were  left  over  2,0rK)  bunches.  The  steamer  can  carry  7.rKH) 
bunches  only,  while  10,000  bunches  are  now  raised. 

The  area  now  planted  to  bananas,  as  shown  by  the  records  of  the  Hilo  Agri- 
cultural Society,  is  apijroximatcly  1,000  acres,  sufficient  to  produce  over  20,000 
bunches  per  month.  Owing  to  the  inadcMpiate  steamer  service,  and  unsatisfac- 
tory marketing  of  the  fruit  some  of  tlie  lands  ha^e  been  diverted  to  sugar  cane 
and  plneai)pies,  yet  the  banana  area  has  increased. 

Notwithstanding  this  rapid  growth,  the  marketing  of  the  crop  is  in  a  chaotic 
condition  and  the  shii)ping  facilities  Inadeiiuate.  Tlie  one  steamer  makes  tiie 
round  trip  to  San  Francisco  in  five  weeks,  an<l,  there  being  no  other  shipping 
medium,  a  large  percentage  of  the  croi)  ripens  between  trips  and  is  a  loss  to  tlie 
growers,  who  are  of  various  nationalities — American,  Japanese,  I*ortuguese. 
and  Hawaiian — and  who  shii)  independently  to  as  many  conmilsslou  houses  as 
exist  in  San  Francisco.  They  sliip  tlie  fruit  in  variftus  conditions — n-errlpe. 
green,  diseased,  and  undersized  l)unches-  -and  the  packing  and  liandllng  is  just 
as  erratic.  The  natural  se(|uence  is  universally  low  prices  and  an  unenviable 
reputation  for  the  fruit  leaving  our  port. 

A  very  exc(»ll(»nt  plan  for  starting  tlie  banana  industry  and  placing  It  ui)on  a 
firm  basis  was  formulated  by  leading  members  of  the  Hilo  Agricultural  Society 
In  June,  ltM)4.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  dilliculty  in  making  growers  see  that 
the  success  of  their  efforts  as  growers  depended  solely  upon  just  such  organized 
plans  they  would  to-day  be  in  an  unassailai)le  position,  with  their  industry  as 
firmly  established  as  the  sugar  Industry. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  growers  at  the  ])re^ent  time  is  for  two  steamers  run- 
ning I)etween  here  and  the  coast  on  schedule  time.  This  would  enable  those 
in  the  business  to  ship  all  their  product  add  would  also  stimulate  the  industry. 

Certain  facts  should  be  made  known,  not  only  tt)  the  natives  and  those  of 
other  nationalities  dwelling  In  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  l)ut  to  the  people  of  the 
mainland,  esj)eclally  those  who  may  be  seeking  foi-  an  o|)p()rtunity  to  make  a 
living  by  cultivating  the  soil.  Here,  on  Hawaii,  the  opportunity  exists.  'I'he 
Anglo-Saxon  will  run  no  risk  of  being  sunstruck  in  cultivating  bananas  or  i)inc- 
api)les,  a  danger  that  is  advanced  by  those  who  argue  that  he  can  not  work  in 
cane  fields.  Tlie  demand  for  l)ananas  li;is  steadily  increased  until  now  they  are 
considered  one  of  the  staples — a  necessity.  Xo  other  industry  can  offer  greater 
inducements  for  settlers,  and  it  is  well  ada])ted  fcr  people  of  moderate  means. 

To  illustrate,  one  small  planter's  experience  will  be  given.  This  i)lanter  has 
4  acres  in  bananas,  and  during  the  six  months  ended  June  '>0.  lOO;',  lie  sold  for 
cash  1,000  bunches  at  an  average  price  of  25  cents  per  bunch,  or  $250  altogether. 
Had  this  man  10  acres  in  bananas  his  annual  income,  in  spite  of  the  chaotic 
state  of  the  industry  and  the  consequent  low  returns,  would  have  been  $1,2.50. 
The  expense  of  cultivating  the  10  acres,  including  fertilizer,  would  be  approx- 
imately $300.  The  labor  would  be  mainly  performed  by  the  grower,  aided  dur- 
ing a  portion  of  the  year  by  an  intelligent  helper.  When  the  plants  have  been 
growing  for  six  months  the  shade  produced  reduces  the  time  necessary  in  weed- 
irig  by  about  two-thirds. 

There  are  thousands  of  acres  in  our  district  suitable  for  growing  desirable 
fruit  which  might  be  opened  for  settlement  for  a  class  of  peoide  who.  were  it 
made  known  to  them,  w^ould  gladly  turn  to  Hawaii  as  a  desirable  place  to  live 
in  and  bring  up  their  children.  This  locality  needs  the  kind  of  communities 
New  England  gave  to  the  West  rather  than  immigration  from  foreign-speaking 
nations. 

VANILLA. 

[By  Edward  H.  Edwards.] 

One  of  the  principal  features  In  connection  with  the  development  of  the 
vanilla  industry  In  Kona,  Hawaii,  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  consensus 
of  opinion  by  experts  as  to  the  commercial  value  of  the  beans  produced  In  that 
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locality,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  note  that  they  have  l>een  highly  com- 
mended, both  as  the  result  of  chemical  analysis  and  by  those  directly  interested 
in  the  many  uses  to  which  the  fragrant  bean  is  applied. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  Hawaiian-grown  vanilla  will  at  the  outset  com- 
mend itself  to  the  wholesale  purchaser  of  high-class  t)eans  in  the  same  ratio  as 
does  the  firmly  establlshetl  Mexican,  for  be  the  quality  never  so  good  there  Is 
always  a  prejudice  against  a  new  product,  l»e  It  what  it  may.  But  as  the 
Hawaiian  vines  mature,  so  will  the  quality  of  the  bean  improve,  and  seeing  that 
tlie  character  of  the  beans  already  produced  is  admitted  to  be  a  good  sectmd  to 
those  which  now  command  the  highest  price  in  the  American  market,  it  may 
he  inferred  without  being  oi)timistic  that  in  the  near  future  Hawaii  an -grown 
vanilla  beans  will  hold  their  own  against  all  comers.  The  early  crystallization 
that  takes  place  in  the  locally  grown  bean  Is  in  itself  a  warrant  of  its  excnMlent 
<iuality :  moreover,  in  every  family  into  which  the  essence  made  from  this 
firoduct  has  been  introduced  it  has  **  come  to  stay."  Statistics  as  to  the  demand 
for  vanilla  beans  in  the  Unitefl  States  show  that  the  importations  are  taking 
jriant  strides.  In  10<)3  their  value,  as  passe<i  through  the  customs,  was  com- 
puted at  $1.0.'^2.(;n4:  in  11)04.  $1,424.<;47. 

The  i)ast  y^ar  nmy  be  looked  upon  as  a  test  of  the  staying  [nnver  of  the  vines 
in  sojisons  of  drought,  inasnuich  that  the  Kona  district  was  visited  i>y  an  abnor- 
nial  spell  of  dry  weather.  The  vines  themselves  did  not  appear  to  suffer  in  any 
way,  but  many  of  the  flowers  were  not  as  strong  as  tliey  would  have  been  under 
ordinary  conditions.  With  the  advent  of  rain  the  l>lossoms  assumed  their 
usual  strength,  and  the  vines  connnenced  to  make  wood  for  next  year's  crop. 

Tonsiderable  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  industry,  l>oth  in  this  Territory 
niul  on  the  coast.  Tlie  present  difficulty  is  the  obtaining  of  cuttings,  many 
inquirers  preferring  to  wait  until  they  can  obtain  acclimatized  slips  instead 
of  im])orting  tliem.  The  "  Vanilla  Park  estate,"  of  08  acres,  has  recently 
been  incori)orate<l,  and  100  acres  adjoining  are  now  l)eing  cut  Uf)  into  al>out 
r>-acre  lots  to  enable  the  small  capitalist  and  others  interested  to  embark  in  the 
enterprise.  The  whole  **  Vanilla  Valley "  has  been  leased  with  a  right-of- 
purchnse  clause,  so  that  the  prospect  of  a  vanilla-growing  colony  in  Kona  in 
the  not  distant  future  is  fairlj^  well  assured. 

RUBBER   INDUSTRY. 
[By  R.  II.  Anderson.  1 

For  several  years  it  has  been  thought  by  many  pooi)le  in  Hawaii  tliat  rubl)er 
trees  could  be  grown  for  profit  in  many  i>nrts  of  the  Territory.  Seeds  have 
been  obtained  Jind  planted  from  time  to  time,  with  the  result  that  many  of  the 
Unest  shade  trees  in  Honolulu  are  rubber  trees  of  the  Ficus  variety. 

In  180S  Mr.  Hugh  Howell,  of  Xahiku,  Maui,  obtained  some  seeds  of  the 
Manihot  (jlazioi'ii  (Brazilian),  and  planted  them  in  Xaliiku.  Tliese  seem  to  be 
the  first  trees  of  any  commercial  s])ecies  thtit  have  l>een  tried. 

In  1004  R.  H.  Anderson,  a  tourist  familiar  with  rul)ber  culture,  was  shown 
11)0  trees,  and  found,  by  tapping  them,  that  they  yielded  a  large  amount  of 
rubl)er,  which  was  pronounced  l)y  San  Francisco  manufact\irers  to  l)e  of  superior 
quality. 

Upon  this  showing  several  business  and  j)rofessional  men  in  Honolulu  pur- 
clinsed  about  800  acres  of  land  in  Xahiku,  and  the  Xahiku  Ilubl)er  Company 
(Limited)  was  incorporated  on  .January  24, 1005,  with  a  capital  stock  of  $150,000. 

The  few  seeds  immetliateiy  available  were  planted,  and  in  five  months  some  of 
the  plants  had  attained  a  height  of  7  feet.  One  hundred  thousand  seeds  {Mani- 
hot plaziovii)  were  imported  in  May,  tlie  plants  from  which  are  nniking  a  satis- 
factory growth. 

Some  plants  of  the  CastiUoa  nicoyensis  were  sent  by  tiie  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  Washington,  arriving  in  May.  In  six  weeks  these  had  roote^l  and 
attained  an  average  height  of  20  inches.  Seventeen  thousand  plants  of  Hevea 
hrazilienfds  arrived  from  Ceylon  in  June,  as  well  as  500  CastiUoa  elustica.  They 
iire  growing  splendidly,  although  it  is  too  soon  to  give  measurements. 

These  four  principal  connnercial  varieties  seem  to  grow  equally  well,  show- 
ing that  the  country  is  adapted  for  the  purpose,  and  the  initial  results  have 
encouraged  others,  so  that  the  Koolau  Rubber  Company  has  been  incorporated, 
and  many  individuals  contemplate  planting  their  lands  to  rubber. 
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The  Nahiku  Rubber  Company  has  arranged  for  continuous  shipments  of 
Hevea  hraziliensis  plants  from  Ceylon,  as  well  as  50,000  seeds  in  September,  so 
that  they  expect  to  have  from  lOO.CKK)  to  125,000  plants  by  the  end  of  this  year. 
Their  intention  is  to  plant  their  entire  acreage  within  the  next  two  years. 
As  they  have  secured  the  services  as  manager  of  a  man  who  is  familiar  witli 
rubber  culture,  and  have  ample  funds  for  carrying  out  their  plans,  the  results 
within  the  next  two  years  should  prove  conclusively  whether  or  not  this 
modern  industry  is  practicai)le  for  Hawaii. 

The  soil  at  Nahiku  Is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  Mexican  plantations. 
It  Is  better  than  that  of  Ceylon  and  nearly  as  good  as  the  soil  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon.  Then?  are  2'i  men  now  employed  on  the  plantation,  dlvkhxl 
between  Portuguese  aiul  Japanese.  When  the  tapping  season  comes,  alxmt  80 
men  will  be  re(piirc(l.  The  manager  has  a  contract  out  for  clearing  50  acres  at 
a  cost  of  about  $10  an  acre,  but  when  It  comes  to  lantana  clearing  the  exi)ense 
•  will  be  .$2  or  .$a  greater. 

The  plantation  is  situated  0  to  8  miles  from  liana  landing,  to  which  a  road 
leads. 

II  AW  A  HAN    TA  N  N  EU  Y    EN  TERPRI SE. 

I  By  G.  J.  Waller.] 

The  llrst  export  shipment  of  Hawaiian  tanned  leathers  was  made  to  San 
Francisco  In  February,  11)05.  It  was  the  result  of  an  lnsi)ection  of  samples  by 
two  of  the  largest  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing  concerns  on  the  Pacific  coast. 
Among  the  full  samples  sent  were  uppers,  laces,  and  other  forms  of  the  local 
product,  mostly  for  tiie  making  of  ui)pers  for  shoes,  while  valve  leather  was 
also  forwarded.  Two  firms  Inunedlately  sent  orders  for  all  the  leather  that 
could  be  exported.  'J'he  tannery  got  togetlier  almut  $7(K)  worth  of  goods,  mostly 
of  the  kangaroo  and  black-sheep  variety,  and  shipped  them.  Samples  were 
also  sent  to  the  Japanese  Government,  the  tannery  people  believing  that  the 
local  leathers  would  make  up  well  In  army  shoes.  A  tentative  ofl*er  was 
received  from  Jai)an  for  a  shipment  for  trial. 

The  tannery  was  started  half  a  year  ago  at  Kallhl,  with  (ieorge  Sahlln  in 
charge.  Since  beginning  the  new  Industry  the  tannery  capacity  has  been  twice 
enlarged. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  June  .'iO,  1905,  the  tannery  had  been  In  operation 
less  than  a  year,  and,  as  Is  customary  with  manufacturing  enteri)rises,  the 
Initiatory  period  Is  really  no  just  criterion  of  what  may  be  oxi)ected  during 
subsequent  periods,  when  tlic  proper  business  bearings  have  been  found  and  a 
definite  course  established. 

During  the  recent  operating  period  we  have  had  to  do  conslderjible  scmndni}:: 
in  the  leather  markets  on  the  mainland  and  in  the  Orleitt,  and  the  fund  of 
Information  derived  from  these  Incpilries  has  been  both  encouraging  and  prof- 
itable. Our  circular  letters  and  leather  samples  have  bnmght  responses  from 
very  widely-sei)a rated  points  in  the  United  States,  and  In  numerous  Instances 
these  responses  have  been  accompanied,  or  followed,  by  substantial  orders. 

Besides  our  local  trade  we  have  done  business  with  Fort  Worth,  Dallas,  Den- 
ver, Seattle,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  and  even  Boston,  the  leather  market 
of  America,  has  condescended  to  praise  our  goods  and  favor  us  with  extensive 
orders — In  fact,  larger  orders  than  the  present  capacity  of  our  tannery  can 
supply. 

Our  sales  for  the  past  fiscal  period  have  approximated  .^ J 0.000,  of  which 
amount  about  .$(),000  represents  leather  products  of  other  tanneries  which  we  do 
not  manufacture  but  carry  in  stock  as  an  auxiliary  line.  Aside  from  these  sales 
our  luisold  product  In  finished  state  amounted  to  over  Jf;i,500  and  our  unfinished 
product  to  over  ^D.IMK),  so  that  the  output  of  our  tannery  to  the  end  of  June  can 
be  safely  placed  at  ^25,(K)0.  While  the  margin  of  profit  arising  from  this  busi- 
ness period  was  Inconsiderable  there  Is  still  some  satisfaction  In  knowing  that 
it  was  a  profit,  and  that  fact  alone  ought  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  future  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  further  development  of  the  Industry. 

Some  facts  are  now  patent  to  us  which  at  the  outset  were  somewhat  obscure. 
In  the  first  place,  the  market  for  leather  Is  assured — quality  and  price  con- 
sidered, of  course — since  the  demand  for  leather  goods  of  all  kinds  exceeds  the 
sUipply,  and  consequently  the  market  continues  healthy.  Then  we  find  that  the 
climatic  conditions  prevailing  here  are  favorable,  while  lal)or  conditions  are  not 
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• 
unfavorable  to  the  tnniierj'  business,  as  in  several  stages  of  the  treatment  the 
hides  do  not  require  slvilletl  lnlK)r. 

Our  aim  is  to  introduce  all  the  latest  methmls  known  to  the  trade  in  the  man- 
ufacture of  leather  and  to  prcxUice  an  article  that  shall  give  as  good  satisfaction. 
l)Oth  in  api>earanco  and  wear,  as  any  similar  article  ma nq/actured  elsewhere,  and 
with  the  aid  of  tlic  latest  improved  machinery  we  feel  confident  of  accomplish- 
ing such  results.  In  spenkinir  of  commodities  that  arc  scarce,  the  Sketch,  an 
English  periodical,  says  in  its  number  for  February  ITi.  i;)(»5: 

"The  third  sul>staure  is  leathiu*.  which  we  learn  fixun  the  law  courts  is  some- 
times rcplac(Hl  by  cardboard,  but  with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  demand  for 
lioots  and  shoos  is  incroasinfr  faster  than  the  sui>ply  of  pro|)erly  tanned  hides, 
and  the  (-onsequence  is  that  inij>erfect  and  partially  curiHl  skins  are  too  often 
employed." 

From  the  afcu'CKoinj:  wc  ;;ather  much  to  encourage  our  local  enterprise  and 
feel  confident  oi"  its  becnming  a  iK»nnanent  and  succt»ssfid  industry. 

HONOLILI'   IKON    WORKS. 

fRy  ('.  H(M]oniann.1 

The  Honolulu  Inui  Works  Company  was  established  in  1853  l)y  Mr.  P.  Weston, 
the  inventor  of  the  suspended  centrifugal  machine  now  uscmI  in  almost  all  sugar 
factories.  It  was  first  incoriK)rjite<l  on  December  22,  1S7(>,  and  reinct)ri)orated 
on  December  22,  ISIm;,  at  wliich  time  nearly  all  the  plantation  agents  In  Hon- 
olulu became  stockholders,  and  new  modern  works  w(»re  crectcMl  on  land  ac<pdred 
near  the  harbor  front. 

The  works  occupy  about  fU  acrc^s  and  consist  of  machine,  molding,  Iwller, 
blacksmith,  carpenter,  pattern,  and  coppersmith  sli()i>s,  all  of  the  most  modern 
and  improved  type.  e<]uipi)e<l  witli  hydraulic,  eUx'trlc.  steam,  and  compressed-air 
powers,  and  electric  traveling  cranes  of  <>()  feet  span  in  all  the  principal  shops. 
All  the  buildings  were  built  and  erected  by  Afilliken  Brothers,  of  New  York. 
They  are  constructed  entirely  of  structural  steel  material,  and  the  three  main 
shops  are  each  'MH\  to  400  feet  long  and  1>0  fe<^t  wide.  The  number  of  employc^es 
varies  from  'MM)  to  <»(I0  men,  about  8  draftsmen,  and  a  staff  of  alnnit  15  to  20 
clerks  and  storekeepers. 

The  largo  majority  of  all  tl)(»  now  n\acbinory  inst:ilh»d  in  tlic  Territory's  sugar 
factories  b;is  boon  njanufacturod  by  tlio  Honolulu  Ii'on  Works  (\unpany,  and 
all  repairs  to  plantation  inn'-binory.  i)unq)ing  plants,  stcaniers  a?id  ships,  includ- 
ing Ignited  States  war  voss(»l«.  l)avo  been  exoculed  in  its  shops.  <'xcluding 
almost  <Mitiroly  foreign  <-oinpotition.  prin<M]»ally  on  account  of  the  excellent 
workmanship.  bottiM-  knowlcvlg;^  rf  e.\a<'t  local  rotiuiromouts,  and  r(»asonablo 
prices.  While  about  a  d(  zen  niodern  mills  (crushing  i>la.uts)  of  foreign  numu- 
facturo  ar(^  at  pr;'sont  w<»rking  in  the  i-lands.  the  Monohdu  Iron  Works  (Vmi- 
isiny  has  over  .'U»  nio«lorn  nineroll(M-  mills  of  their  ma.mifacture  in  operation 
and  1  twelve-roller  mill,  besid<'s  a  number  cf  older  types  of  ndlls:  and  they  are 
at  proscMit  building  one  *U  by  78  twelv(»-roll(»r  mill  to  be  used  in  i-onncH'tlon  with 
cane  cutt(»rs  and  a  Krajewski  cruslu'r. 

They  have  sincc^  1890  contracte<l  for  and  wholly  (jr  partially  dc^signed  and 
built  the  following  modern  complete  sugar  fact(M*ios  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
The  note<l  cane  capaciti<»s  jmm-  diem  m:iy  be  considorcHl  present  averages  as  the 
various  mills  are  worked  witli  difT(»rent  s]»eeds.  according  to  the  methods  used 
in  the  factories,  sujjply  of  cane,  grinding  hours,  duration  of  crofis,  etc. 

Oahu,  1.4r,()  tons;  Waialua.  1,(Mio  tons;  Fwa,  2.(MMI  tons;  Olaa,  1,100  tons; 
ruuneno,  2.400  tons;  Puako.  2U()  tons;  Hawi.  o5()  tons;  tlie  first  five  are 
arranged  as  far  as  the  buildings  are  concerne<l,  for  increasing  the  capacity. 
All  of  the  above  factories  were  recently  built  exci»pt  Ewa,  which  was  greatly 
enlarged,  stwl  buildings  w<>re  erected  over  the  old  wooden  ones,  and  large  addi- 
tional new  machinery  was  installed  without  delaying  or  Interrupting  the  con- 
tinuous working  of  the  old  factory.  Besides  the  above,  one  new  factory,  to 
begin  with  a  cai)acity  of  l,(Kio  tons  of  can(?  iK'r  diem,  is  now  being  constructed 
by  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Conq)any  for  the  Oaxacpiena  plantation  in  Mexico, 
and  other  new  factories  are  also  in  hand  at  present. 

As  the  Honolulu  Iron  Works  Company  is  located  near  the  plantations,  execut- 
ing all  their  repair  work  and  building  practically  now  all  of  their  machiner.y,  of 
whatsoever    nature,    except    such    installations    as    centrifugals,    small    pumps, 
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electric  plants,  and  other  specialties,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  they  must 
have  an  exceptionally  good  knowIedj?e  of  the  special  reiiuirenionts  of  suj^ar 
plantations  and  the  proper  worI<ing  of  their  machinery.  It  is.  however,  prln- 
cipally  due  to  the  efficient  and  extensive  chemical  control  in  the  princii>al 
Hawaiian  factories  that  the  losses  in  the  various  branches  of  manufacture  aro 
being  determined  and  gradually  greatly  reduced. 

RAPID-TRANSIT   SERVICE. 

[By  r.  G,  Ballentync] 

During  the  year  ended  June  HO,  100r>,  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land 
Company  has  added  to  its  rolling  stodv  e(inipincnt  10  open  motor  cars  of  the 
cross-seat,  center-aisle  type,  each  capal)lo  of  seating  ;">()  ])ers(ms.  'I'liey  are 
mounted  on  maxinuun  traction  tru(;Ics,  and  e^iuipi)ed  with  Westingliouse  No.  40 
motors,  K.  10,  controllers  and  automatic  circuit  breakc'rs.  These  cars  are  being 
operated  on  the  King  street  line  and  add  greatly  to  tlic  comfort  of  patrons. 

During  the  latter  part  of  IIKM  tliere  wcn^  erected  jind  0(|uippvHl  with  power 
tools  a  complete  set  of  vvorlvshops,  consisting  of  repair,  machine,  and  blacksmith 
shops,  carpenter  shop,  and  paint  shop,  wbcro  all  the  comi)any's  rc'pair  work  is 
now  done.  These  buildings  have  been  substantially  constructed,  having  concrete 
foundations  and  Hoors,  and  iron  walls  and  roofs,  and  they  are  well  lighted  and 
ventilated. 

In  the  matter  of  track  construction  not  very  nuich  has  been  done,  the  only 
new  work  being  an  extension  of  the  Queen  street  line  from  Uiver  street  to  Iwilei 
road,  805  feet,  coiuiecting  the  system  with  that  of  tbe  Oahu  Uailway  and  Land 
Company,  and  an  extension  of  the  King  street  line  from  Kamehameha  IV  road 
to  Kahaulkl,  2,.')00  feet.  The  War  Department  having  decided  ui>on  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  military  post  at  Kaiiauiki,  the  object  of  this  latter  extension  Is  to 
reach  that  point.  This  will  give  tlie  post,  which  will  be  situated  about  o  miles 
from  the  center  of  the  city,  a  ten-minute  sorvl«e  with  all  parts  thereof.  It  Is 
anticipated  that  this  addition  to  the  system  will  pi-ove  very  la-ofitable. 

There  have  been  inaugurated  a  freight  and  express  service,  the  latter  being 
under  the  management  of  the  Wells-Fargo  Kxpresb  ('ompany.  These  additions 
will  be  of  great  convenience  to  the  Honolulu  public.  Delivery  of  express  matter 
Is  made  over  the  entire  system  twice  dally. 

It  is  a  well-kn!>wn  fact  that  the  fish  which  inhabit  the  waters  adjacent  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  are  among  the  most  beautiful  in  tbe  world.  The  wonderful 
variations  in  hues  and  oddity  of  shapes  are  very  interesting.  For  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  people  of  this  city  and  tbe  strangers  who  visit  Hawaii  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  and  studying  these  wonders  of  the  deep,  the  company  has, 
with  the  assistance  of  some  well-disposed  friends,  erected  an  aiiuarium  at 
Kapiolani  Park.  The  property  extends  from  the  park  road  to  the  beach,  and 
the  building,  a  one-story  structure,  consisting  of  three  wings  and  rotunda  of 
artistic  design.  Is  located  in  a  grove  of  beautiful  cocoanut  palms. 

Certain  changes  made  in  the  routing  of  the  cars  have  enabled  a  reduction  in 
the  passenger-car  service  from  25  to  2:>  cars  without  In  any  way  impairing  its 
elliciency. 

Submitted  herewith  is  a  statement  showing  tbe  financial  results  of  operations 
for  the  year  endvnl  June  30,  1J)05 : 

Passenger-car   mileage *— -  1,  502,921.95 

Passengers   carried 0,  52(),  157.  00 

Gross    earnings }js:^29, 824.  32 

Operating   expenses ^202,  437.  27 

Net   earnings ^127,  387,  05 

Fixed  charges,  including  interest  on  bonds,  taxes,  etc ^57,077.25 

Net   income ^09,  709.  80 

I*er  cent  of  operating  expenses  to  earnings .-  61.  39 

Per  cent  of  operating  expenses  and  fixed  charges  to  earnings 78.  90 

Capital  stock  outstanding $1,150,000.00 

Bonded    debt $690, 000.  00 
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Statement  of  monthly  earnings  and  expenses, 

xi««**.  '    Car  mile-      J??f*^"     ,r„^„i„^  iOperaUng  Netearn- 

^o°*^  age.  ^rte?       Earnings, ;  eipenee®         Ings. 


iy04 

July l?;.5JS.3tt  525.(>47  f5W.7«i.a>  |ltt,»54.29  «6.90l.9« 

Augast l:»,aM.99  &J2.337  aB.:JKTJ55  15.1»T9.8«  l0.4O7.T» 

Siptember 12s.hW.T6  r>4;iH51  .    :!«.T4l.tl5  15,T7tt.9H  i      10,961.87 

October 12(^.825.25  StW.W^  28,074.66  16,767.45  ll,arr.80 

N(»vember 123.527.67  5ti0.47H  27. 706. HO  ,  15,443.76  12,263.04 

December 12;il08.<H  ,        576,427  28.730.35  17.021.60  11,708.75 

1906. 

.January 12«.7:W.8:^  r>:«),8(i8  :^).28S.WM  16,220.:«*  10,068.51 

February 115,:*».7:^  5««.2:t>  24.iftl.20  15.092.25  »,H68.95 

March 128,823.41  5:^1.5518  2f5.284.20  16.578.4<l  9.706.74 

April 117.090.89  526,  H Mi  2tl.247.ti5  17,149.27  9,098.38 

Mav 129,.'fcJ5.71  572,25.3  28.501.95  19,799.h7  8.702.08 

June 123,996.41  56:i3ll  28.027.75  16,740.09  11.287.86 


Total 1. 502,921. W      6.52»{,157     «4.70J».H)     202,4iJ7.27       122.271,73 

Net  earnins?s 1122.  271.  73 

Income  from  other  sources 5,115.32 

Net  income  after  deducting  operating  e.xpen.se.s 127,387.06 

Fi.ted  ctiarges,  bond  interest,  taxes,  Insurance,  etc 57,077.25 

Net  income  over  all  charges 00,700.80 

Very  respectfully, 

G.  R.  Carter, 

Governor  of  the  Territory  of  Ilirwaii, 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


APPENDIX. 


A. CHAMBER    OF    COMMERCE    APPROPRIATION    RECOAIM  ENDATIONS. 

Honolulu,  Au(/ust  1'/,  190',. 
Sib:  The  chamber  of  commerce  respectfully  asks  that  in  your  anmial  rei>ort 
you  call  attention  to  the  following  matters  of  importance  requiring  Federal 
assistance : 

LKJIIT- HOUSES. 

Mid-Pacific  commerce  of  great  value  demands  that  the  dangerous  points  of 
navigation  in  this  Teritory  should  be  attended  to.  This  would  require  the  fol- 
lowing very  necessary  appropriations : 

New  front  and  rear  range  lights  in  Honolulu  Harbor $40,000 

A  first-order  light  at  Makapu  Point,  Oahu 00,000 

Storehouse  and  wharf  at  Honolulu 40,000 

Third-order  light  at  Kalaupapa,  Molokni 40,000 

First-order  light  at  Mana  Point,  Kauai 00,000 

For  lights  throughout  the  group,  necessary  for  interisland  and  coastwise 

traffic 120,000 


Total _' 360,000 

HONOLULU   IIARROR. 

The  former  appropriation  of  $400,000  for  dredging  Honolulu  Harbor  Is  but 
for  a  portion  of  a  very  necessary  work  This  work  should  bo  continued  until 
the  plan  as  approved  by  Congress  is  completed. 

PEARL   HARBOR. 

That  Congress  authorize  the  preparation  of  complete  survey  and  plans  for  the 
improvement  of  Pearl  Harbor. 

FORTIFICATIONS. 

For  the  purchase  of  additional  fortification  sites  there  will  be  required  the 
sum  of  $150,000.  This  Territory  is  without  any  fortifications  whatsoever,  and 
taking  into  consideration  the  time  reciuired  to  comi)lete  these  works  we  think 
that  the  sum  of  $1,500,000  should  be  asked  for  to  start  the  construction  of 
12-inch  mortar  and  12-inch  rifie  batteries  at  Honolulu  and  Pearl  Harbor. 

REVENUE   CUTTER. 

The  revenue  service  should  be  assisted  in  its  work  by  having  a  revenue  cut- 
ter stationed  at  Honolulu.    This  would  require  an  appropriation  of  $325,000. 

FEDERAL  BUILDINGS. 

All  districts  of  the  Territory  attest  to  the  want  of  buildings.  We  recom- 
mend an  earnest  attempt  to  procure  Federal  aid  in  this  matter. 
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HARBOB   DEFENSE. 


Until  the  establishment  of  fortifications,  we  think  that  a  coast  defense  or 
other  vessel  of  war  should  be  detailed  for  permanent  service  at  Honolulu.  A 
request  should  also  be  made  that  there  should  be  quartered  at  Honolulu  suf- 
ficient troops  for  defense  of  the  Territory  or  to  be  drawn  on  for  foreign  service. 


IIILO    HABBOR. 

That  authority  be  obtained  from  Congress  for  the  preparation  of  survey  and 
plans  for  improvement  of  said  harbor  in  accordance  with  preliminary  exami- 
nations made  in  compliance  with  river  and  harbor  act.  appro ve<l  March  3,  1905. 

IBBIGATION. 

That  irrigation  surveys  now  authorized  by  law  under  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  Geological  Survey  l>e  extended  to  Hawaii. 

LAND   RETURN. 

That  the  return  of  the  property  to  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  known  as  the 
barracks  lot  on  Hotel  and  Miller  streets,  be  consummated. 

In  conclusion  we  suggest  that  as  this  Territory  c<mtributes  to  the  Federal 
Government  annually  a  very  large  amount  of  revenue,  we  think  that  until 
neede<l  improvements  are  made  here,  at  least  the  amount  of  our  revenues  be 
spent  here  annually. 

IIONOMLU    (^IIAMBFR  OF  CO.MMERCE. 

[SEAL.]  By  K.  D.  Tennkv.  President 

Jas.  GoRix).\   Spencer.  Secretary. 
A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  Esq.. 

Actwg  Governor,  Territory  of  Ilaicaii. 

B. merchants'    ASSOCIATION   OF    IIONOLILl'. 

Honolulu,  September  IG,  1005. 

Sir  :  The  ^Icrchants'  Association  of  Honolulu,  In  reply  to  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  the  association  by  Acting  Governor  Atkinson  and  under  date  of 
July  10.  l>eg  to  state  that  the  following  are  the  most  pressing  requirements  of 
the  mercantile  community  and  are  essential  to  the  maintenance  and  advance- 
ment of  the  entire  poiailatlon  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

First  A  Federal  building  which  will  accommodate  the  departments  of  cus- 
toms, post-office,  judiciary,  and  administrative  bodies  In  a  convenient  form 
for  officials  and  public,  and  In  a  manner  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  depart- 
ments of  state  represented  therein.  This  need  sh<»uld  be  given  preference  to 
all  others  from  the  fact  that  the  post-office  is  now  inadequate,  small,  and 
crowded ;  the  custom-houses,  comi)osed  of  a  series  of  buildings  erected  at 
different  times  in  the  history  of  Hawaii  and  inconveniently  arranged;  the  dis- 
trict court  and  United  States  Federal  court,  having  since  annexation  occupied 
quarters  belonging  to  the  Territory  which  Is  needed  by  the  local  courts. 

Second.  The  establishment  of  a  naval  station  at  Pearl  Harbor,  with  a  dry 
dock,  and  the  opening  up  of  these  waters  to  the  extent  of  bringing  them  In 
practical  u-^^e  for  naval  and  merchant  vessels. 

Third.  The  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  Hllo,  the  only  possible  harbor 
on  the  large  productive  Island  of  Hawaii,  the  construction  of  which  would  secure 
a  permanency  of  prosperity  in  general  connnerclal  and  sliipplng  circles. 

Fourth.  A  revenue  cutter,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  reasonable  protection 
to  the  large  American  Interests  In  and  about  the  Territory.  The  islands  should 
at  no  time  be  without  the  services  of  a  revenue  cutter,  and  we  can  not  refrain 
from  urging  the  very  grave  Importance  of  stationing  such  a  vessel  at  Honolulu 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

Fifth.  A  Federal  experimental  station.  This  we  regard  as  of  vital  importance 
to  the  future  welfare  of  the  1'erritory,  It  being  essential  to  the  development  of 
general  business#ln  the  Islands  that  new  agricultural  enterprises  be  inaugurated 
and  encouraged,  particularly  with  crops  other  than  produced  here — as  sugar, 
rice,  and  coffee — and  to  this  end  we  recommend  a  large  increase  of  funds. 
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Sixth.  A  military  post.  The  small  number  of  men  maintained  in  Honolulu 
Is  entirely  Inadequate  and  out  of  proportion  for  Its  needs.  We  understand  that 
the  Secretary  of  War,  Hon.  William  H.  Taft,  favors  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  to  be  stationed  here,  and  we  respectfully  suggest  that  no  better  expe- 
rience could  be  given  to  those  troops  Intended  for  service  in  the  Tropics 
than  an  assignment  to  duty  at  this  port  for  a  short  time. 

Seventh.  Fortification.  We  are  informed  that  certain  recommendations  made 
by  the  United  States  military  experts  are  being  acted  upon.  It  Is  of  great 
Importance  to  have  these  defenses  fully  equal  to  the  grave  question  of  our 
isolated  location  In  the  midst  of  the  Pacific.  We  believe  the  great  safeguard 
against  war  Is  being  prei)ared,  and  we  respectfully  urge  upon  Congress  to  the 
end  that  these  works  of  defense  be  pushed  to  completion. 

Eighth.  Mosquito  pest.  From  first  appearances  this  may  be  considered  a 
matter  for  local  control  and  one  In  which  the  Federal  Government  should  take 
no  Interest,  but  we  claim  our  peculiar  location  and  the  large  quantity  of  shipping 
that  touches  our  port  ext)oses  us  to  exceptional  danger.  Already  the  Navy 
Department  has  made  one  station  at  Honolulu,  forming  with  San  Francisco  and 
Panama  a  triangular  course  for  Its  vessels.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  species 
of  mosquito  that  carries  yellow  fever  exists  In  Honolulu,  but  It  Is  harmless 
until  the  yellow  fever  arrives  here;  and  In  view  of  the  probability  In  the  near 
future  of  frequent  calls  being  made  at  this  port  by  vessels  from  Central  Ameri- 
can ports  we  consider  this  a  question  of  great  national  Importance  and  one  In 
which  It  would  be  eminently  proper  for  the  Marine  Hospital  and  Quarantine 
Service  to  assist.  Much  valuable  work  has  already  been  rendered  In  the  local 
campaign  against  mosquitoes.  We  believe,  in  conjunction  with  the  Federal 
authorities,  this  pest  could  be  practically  exterminated. 

We  trust  the  foregoing  Territorial  needs  may  be  secured  at  an  early  date, 
and  thanking  you  for  the  opportunity  of  making  public  our  views. 

Very  respectfully,  Geo.  W.  Smith,  President, 

Hon.  George  U.  Carter, 

Governor  Tcrriory  of  Hawaii. 

c. — territorial  register  and  directory  for  1005. 
territorial  officials. 

EXECUTIVE. 


George  R.  Carter,  governor. 
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Executive  Chamijer, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii,  October  Sly  1906, 
Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewitJi  my  annual  report  on 
Hawaiian  affairs  for  1906: 

GENERAL  SUBJECTS. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Ainont^  the  most  important  problems  in  Hawaii  is  that  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  article  contributed  by  Mr.  Babbitt,  superintendent  of 
public  instruction,  is  of  special  importance.  It  indicates  two  pressing 
needs  of  the  public  schools,  namely,  increased  accommodations  for 
pupils  and  better  pay  for  teachers.  At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  there 
was  an  attendance  of  more  than  16,000  in  the  public  schools  and  of 
more  than  5,000  in  the  private  schools  (including  the  kindergartens). 
Notwithstanding  the  great  relief  afforded  by  the  private  schools  to 
the  situation,  there  is  still  much  congestion  in  the  crowded  districts, 
and  there  are  frequent  calls  for  schools  in  the  newer  settlements  not 
yet  supplied  with  accommodations.  From  data  furnislied  by  the 
educational  department  not  included  in  the  superintendent's  article, 
the  following  table,  relating  to  public  school  accommodations,  is  com- 
piled. "Number  of  schools"  does  not  refer  to  buildings,  for  many 
schools  have  groups  of  structures,  and  in  many  country  sections  there 
are  detached  cottages  for  teachers.  The  values  given  cover  all 
buildings  in  oacli  case.  Lahainaluna,  on  Maui,  is  the  leading  school 
in  the  Territoiy  which  affords  industrial  as  well  as  ordinary  educa- 
tion, other  than  the  reformatory  institutions  for  girls  and  boys  on 
Oahu,  and  its  group  includes  ])rinting,  carpenter,  and  blacksmith 
shops,  besides  cow^  shed  and  barn. 

Lnder  the  head  of  values  the  figures  are  derived  from  contract 
prices  with  regard  to  recently  erected  stnictures  and  from  estimated 
present  valuations  in  the  case  of  older  buildings.  There  are  five 
schools  in  Honolulu  having  structures  of  an  average  value  of  S36,579 
each,  all  but  one  of  them  being  modem  edifices  of  fireproof  materials. 

Here  is  the  table  to  which  reference  has  been  made: 

.1  voracm  I  Value  of 
Coiintv.  I  Schools.     Rooms.      ..if^lTr  '     *>«IW- 

*"  "^^-   ;     ings. 

Hawaii m  144  2.4      '  $142,440 

Maui 42  72  1.714'  141,994 

Oahu 33  179  o.  424  i  294,105 

Kauai 17  Xi  3.117  i  54,612 


Total '  152  44S  .3. 163  ;      633,151 
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These  figures  would  show  an  average  of  106  pupils  to  a  school  and 
of  36  to  a  room.  The  niost  costly  building  on  Oahu  is  that  of  the 
Normal  School,  valued  at  $48,781,  the  next  being  that  of  the  Royal 
School,  a  splendid  structure  of  21  rooms,  valued  at  $42,515.  On 
Hawaii,  the  Hilo  Union  School  has  the  highest  valued  building,  at 
$12,100,  but  a  handsome  structure  for  the  newly  established  Hilo 
High  School  is  under  construction.  Maui  has  Lahainaluna,  with 
buildings  valued  at  $41,959,  with  Wailuku  High  School  second  in 
new  buildings,  worth  $24,845.  Kauai's  best  group  is  at  Lihue,  the 
county  town,  schoolhouse  and  cottages  being  valued  at  $<S,185.  Tho 
without  many  pretentious  buildings,  Kauai  has  more  adequate 
accommodations,  for  the  number  of  children,  than  any  other  county. 

Much  satisfaction  should  be  taken  from  the  superintendent's  state- 
nient  about  the  interest  that  is  being  taken  by  teachers  and  pupils  in 
the  beautifying  of  school  grounds.  It  is  a  matter  of  gratification, 
too,  that  manual  training  steadily  advances.  Mr.  Babbitt  touches 
upon  a  matter  that  has  been  much  discust  of  late  years  when  he 
declares  that  'Hhe  need  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  college  is 
becoming  more  and  more  apparent."  Lahainaluna  school  has  at- 
tained a  creditable  status  in  agricultural  and  industrial  training.  This 
is  the  oldest  public  school  in.  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  having  been 
started  by  the  earliest  American  missionaries  more  than  seventy  years 
ago  and  coming,  in  later  times,  under  the  public  school  system.  Great 
results  have  been  obtained  from  practical  farming  by  the  boys'  indus- 
trial school  at  Waialee,  Oahu,  which  has  taken  the  place  of  a  reforma- 
tory school  in  Honolulu,  but  with  larger  purposes  and  a  greater  scope. 
Upon  the  lower  lands  of  the  school  reservation  by  the  seacoast  the 
boys  take  care  of  livestock  and  raise  from  the  soil  a  large  proportion 
of  the  school's  food  supply,  even  a  surplus  of  some  products,  besides 
growing  sugar  cane  for  sale  under  contract  to  a  neighboring  sugar 
mill.  Just  now  the  school  force  is  about  to  begin  the  cultivation  of 
Irish  potatoes,  pineapples,  corn,  etc.,  upon  an  extensive  upland  sec- 
tion. The  boys  have  helped,  with  their  labor  in  various  trades,  to 
finish  the  buildings  of  the  school,  besides  making  a  goodly  portion  of 
the  furniture  and  fixtures.  When  so  much  can  be  accomplished  with 
city  street  arabs,  under  detention  for  their  own  good,  the  possibilities 
of  success  for  an  amcultural  and  industrial  college,  filled  with  volun- 
tary students,  ought  not  to  be  problematical  other  than  with  respect 
to  means  for  its  establishment.  Agriculture  is  practically  the  exclu- 
sive basis  of  Hawaii's  wealth,  and  so  long  as  the  rising  generation,  in 
large  proportion,  is  not  being  bred  to  cultivation  of  the  soil,  thus  far  a 
aenous  lack. in  the  educational  system  will  be  perpetuated. 

Mr.  Babbitt  lays  stress  upon  the  fact  that  there  have  been  de- 
creases in  the  school  attendance  of  cliildren  of  pure  Hawaiian  and 
American  blood — more  than  58  per  cent  of  the  former  and  more  than 
40  per  cent  of  the  latter — while  the  attendance  of  Japanese  children 
has  increased  more  than  58  per  cent.  Possibly  the  decreases  may 
be  partly  accounted  for  by  tlie  necessity  of  dispensing  with  truant 
officers,  because  of  lack  of  funds.  As  to  American  children,  no  doubt 
the  diminished  attendance  is  considerabl}^  due  to  the  departure  of 
majiy  American  families  upon  the  ending  of  a  period  of  great  build- 
ing activity.  There  is  nothing  to  deplore  in  the  increase  of  Japanese 
cmldren.  The  Japanese  are  here  probably  in  large  proportion  to 
remain.     Their  natural  increase  has  been  very  great,  and,  as  eight 
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years  have  elapsed  since  annexation,  a  lan^e  number  of  the  Japanese 
children  now  crowding  into  our  schools  have  been  born  under  the 
American  flaff.  When  these  reach  maturity,  they  will  have  the  right 
of  claiming  American  citizenship.  It  is  therefore  most  important 
that  they  should  have  full  opportunity  of  becoming  equipped  with 
the  knowledge  and  habits  of  thought  requisite  to  good  American 
citizenship.  Apart  from  that  consideration  it  must  be  conceded 
that  it  is  the  inalienable  privilege  of  every  child  under  protection  of 
the  flag  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  that  public  school  system  wliich  is 
one  of  the  chief  glories  of  the  American  Commonwealth  and  which, 
moreover,  Hawau  took  as  an  ideal  long  before  admission  and  con- 
tinues, as  a  part  of  the  Union,  with  best  endeavors  to  maintain. 


ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS. 

Commercially,  it  has  been  a  fairly  but  not  particularly  prosper- 
ous year  for  Hawaii.  In  the  matter  of  sugar,  the  chief  staple,  tnere 
was  a  combination  of  decreased  production  and  diminished  prices. 
Thus,  whereas  the  value  of  shipments  fell  short  of  that  of  the  year 
before  by  $9,616,721,  had  the  average  prices  (for  raw  and  refined) 
of  1905  continued  the  deficiency  in  valuation  would  have  been  less 
than  $3,500,000.  So  the  low  condition  of  the  market  is  responsible 
for  more  than  $6,000,000  of  the  deficiency.  Refined  sugar  is  now 
only  for  the  second  year  on  Hawaii's  list  o?  exports,  there  being  but 
one  plantation  on  the  islands  turning  out  the  article  from  its  factory. 
The  product  found  a  ready  market  on  the  mainland  from  the  first, 
and  the  second  year's  output  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  6,400 
tons.  Here  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  shipments  of  sugar  for 
the  past  two  years : 


Pounds. 


1005. 

Trice  per 
pound. 


19(K). 

Price  per 
pound. 


Value. 


Kuw 811,003,329 

Hoftned 21,118,308 


Total 832,721,637 

Decrease 


CerUa. 
4.19 
5.  52 


$33,940,040  ; 
1,1«),108 


;i5,112,148  ; 


712,5(iO,997 
34,041,040 


Cent8. 
3. :« 

4.80 


74(5,  rrf)2, 037 
80,119,000 


$23,840,803 
1,654,624 

25, 495, 427 
9,616,721 


Being,  on  the  basis  of  the  1900  census,  a  falling  off  of  $62.44  per 
capita  in  the  Territory's  increment  of  wealth  from  its  chief  industry. 

Quantity  and  valu^'  of  sugar  exported  for  ten  years. 


Year  ended  June  30—  Pounds. 

1897 431 ,  19(),  980 

1898 499, 766, 798  , 

1899 462, 299, 880 

1900 604, 713, 105 

1901 690, 877, 934 

1902 720,553,357 

1903 774, 825, 420 

1904 736,491,992 

1905  (raw) 811,603,329 

1905  (refined) 21 , 1 18, 308 

1906  (raw) 712,560,997 

1906  (refined) 34,041,640 


Valuo. 

Price  per 
pound. 

Cent€. 

$13,104,379 

3.06 

16,660,109 

3.33 

17,287,683 

3.72 

20,392,150 

4.06 

27,093,863 

3.92 

24,147,884 

3.36 

25,665,733 

3.31 

24,359,386 

3.ao 

33,946,040 

4.19 

1,166,108 

6.62 

23,840,803  < 

3.36 

1,664,624  1 

4.88 
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Thru  the  courteBy  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
Bureau  of  Statistics^  the  following  tables  of  Hawaii's  trade  are 
presented: 

Principal  domestic  articles  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  District  of  Hawaii, 
with  values^  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1906, 


Domestic  articles. 


Value. 


AgrictUtnral  implements 132, 635 

Aluminum ,  ana  manufactures  of 0, 587 

Animals 116,197 

Books,  maps,  engravings,  etc 58, 037 

Brass,  and  manufactures  of 24,366 

Breadfstufls I  1,472,230 

Cars,  carriages,  etc.,  and  parts  of . . . .  |  101, 721 

Automobiles,  and  parts  of i  107, 906 

Cement 22, 133 

Chemicals,  drugs,  and  dyes |  213, 245 

Clocks  and  watches 14, 455 

Coal  and  coke 69,379 

Coffee 11,029 

Copper,  and  manufactures  of 29, 306 

Cork,  manufactures  of 10, 671 

Cotton,  manufactures  of 872, 332 

Pertiliters 611,583 

Fibers  and  grasses,  manufactures  of.  101 ,  843 

Fish !  247,954 

Fruits  and  nuts 138, 495 

CUass  and  glassware 88, 305  I 

Gonpowder  and  other  explosives 78, 502 

Hay 132,123 

India  rubber,  manufactures  of 94, 614 

Instruments,  scientific 71, 241 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of. .  1, 380, 414 

Jewelry 99,796 

Lead  and  manufactures  of 17,622 

Leather,  and  manufactures  of 307, 848 

Lime 81,590 

Matches 14,280 

Musical  Instruments 45, 196 


Domestic  articles. 


Naval  stores 

Oils: 

Animal 

Mineral 

Vegetable 

Paints,  pigments,  and  colors 

Paper,  and  manufactures  of 

Plated  ware 

Provisions,  meat,  and  dairy  products 

Rice 

Silk,  manufactures  of 

Soap 

Spirits 

Malt  liquors 

Wines 

Straw  and  palm  leaf,  manufactures 

of 

Sugar  and  molasses 

Candy  and  confectionery 

Tin,  manufactures  of 

Tobacco,  manufactures  of 

Toys 

Trunks  and  traveling  bags 

Vegetables 

Wood: 

Lumber 

Manufactures  of 

Wool,  manufactures  of 

All  other  articles 

Total 


Value. 


$10,991 

1,281 

1,238,590 

31, 181 

97,521 

176,705 
24,859 

587,334 

164,863 
39,539 
87,062 

146,784 
85,053 

309,118 

28,864 
61,542 
31,948 
25,352 

494,818 
18,020 
15,575 

157,370 

625,218 
189,082 
192,852 
274,848 


Customs  districts  from  which  shipped. 
District.  Value.  District. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Puget  Sound,  Wash 
New  York,  N.Y... 
Humboldt,  Cal 


$10,232,370 

1,266,367 

132,156 

47,542 


Los  Angelos,  Cal. . 
Willamette,  Greg. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.. 


11,771,155 


Value. 


$40,300 
28,000 
18,420 


Shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  from  Hawaii  to  the  mainland  of  the  United  States  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  June  SO,  1906. 


Articles. 

Pounds. 
2,147,279 

Value. 

Coffee,  pounds 

$248, 618 

Fruits,  preserved 

155, 103 

Green,  ripe,  dried 

131,806 

Other .              .      .            .  .  . 

694 

Hides  and  skins 

1,130,994 

126,425 

Honey 

34,048 

Iron  and  steel,  and  manufactures  of  .  . 

67,464 

Jewelrv 

18,916 

Leather,  manufactures  of 

22,116 

Rice 

5,739,666 

712,660,997 
34,041,640 

223,012 

Sugar: 

Raw 

23,840,803 

Refined 

1,654,624 

Other 

187 

Tallow 

178,942 
313,366 

7,046 

Wool. 

45,883 

Ail  other  articles - 

278,718 

Total 

26,860,463 
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SkipmenU  of  domatic  geld  and  tilver  between  the  United  States  and  Hawan.a 


Gold  and  silver. 


Gold: 

Bullion,  refined. 

Coin 

Silver,  coin 


Total. 


Twelve  months  ended 
June  30. 1906. 

From  United! From  Hawaii 
SUtesto    I    to  United 
Hawaii.  SUtes. 


$1,050  

320,500      160,000 
347        5,312 


327,957 


55.312 


a  Carried  lu  American  steam  vessels. 


Total  valxie  of  all  articles  imported  from  and  exported  to  foreign  countries  for  the  fiscal 

year  ended  June  SO,  1906. 


Country. 

Belgium 

France 

Germany 

Italv 

Netherlands 

Norway 

I'ortugal 

Spain 

Sweden 

United  Kingdom.. 

Canada 

Panama 

Peru 


Imports. 


10,806 

9,732 

171,497 

1,366 

3,429 

208 

484 

3.8.W 


Exports.! 


Country. 


Imports. 


1391 


West  Indies.  British t92 

Chile 448,608 

China 3,984 

East  Indies 415, 131 

Hongkong 245,214 

J  apan 1 ,  247, 470 

Korea '  20 

Australasia 202,594 

3  I Oceania 1,182 

424,971.          5,512       Philippines 0,051 

22,501  i       15,303  

12  i Total 3,275,212 

2  I Year  ended  June  30,  1905. . .  3,014,iHi4 


Exports. 


$2,778 

'2,064 
20,080 

'8,348 

742 

2,155 

57,313 
59,541 


Tonnage  movement  in  trade  irith  Ilanaii. 


NTMBEH   AND   TONNAGE   OF   VESSELS  CLEARED    FKOM   THE     UNITED    STATES   TO 

HAWAII. 


V'essels  and  customs  distrirts. 


Amorican: 
Sailing. 
Stoani . . 


Total 

From  New  York.  N.  Y 

Kroiu  Philadelphia,  Pa 

From  Humboldt,  Cal 

From  Oregon,  Oreg 

From  Puget  Sound,  Wash. 
From  San  Francisco,  Cal . . . 
From  Willamette,  Oreg 


Twelve 

months 

end<'d 

.lune    30, 

1906. 

dumber. 

Tons. 

1('>4 

149,099 

«<3 

232,148 

257 

:«1,247 

1 

901 

4.404 

3 

899 

3 

2,576 

-jft 

91,585 

1H8 

279,006 

1 

1.816 

NUMBER  AND   TONNAGE   OF  VESSELS  CLEARED   FROM   HAWAII    TO   THE    UNITED 

STATES. 


•^.merican: 
Sailing. . 
Steam . . 

Total. 
Fon'igTi: 
Sailing. . 
Steam . . 


Total 

American  and  foreign: 

Sailing 

Steam 


Total. 


224  229.849 

114  378,974 

:W8  I  008,823 

7  f  10,443 
1  I  1,284 

8  i  11,727 

231  !  240,292 

115  I  380,266 


346  t      620,550 
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For  many  years  rice  has  been  second  in  Hawaiian  domestic  exports, 
while  also  supplying  a  considerable  home  demand.  Much  was  con- 
sumed on  the  sugar  plantations  when  Chinese  formed  a  great  propor- 
tion of  the  labor,  ana  since  Japanese  have  come  to  predominate  there 
the  same  is  true  of  them.  But  the  latter  prefer  the  rice  grown  in 
Japan,  and  next  to  that  Louisiana  rice,  over  the  Hawaiian  article. 
They  say  that  the  island  rice  does  not  keep  palatable  after  cooling  as 
well  as  the  others,  one  reason  given  for  this  being  lack  of  an  essential 
oil  due  to  excessive  cropping.  Two  crops  a  year  are  raised  in  Hawaiian 
rice  fields  against  one  in  Japan  and  tne  Southern  States.  Here  the 
cultivation  of  rice  has  always  been  in  Chinese  hands,  and  the  diminu- 
tion of  their  numbers  accounts  for  the  decline  of  this  export.  Rice 
shipments,  however,  show  a  goodly  increase  for  the  past  over  the 
previous  year. 

A  very  gratifying  feature  of  the  commercial  statistics  for  two  or 
three  years  past  has  consisted  of  increased  shipments  of  various 
domestic  products,  some  of  them  being  entirely  new  in  Hawaiian 
exports.  Our  most  excellent  coffee  is  gradually  rorging  ahead  in  the 
mainland  market.  Honey  shows  a  steady  increase.  Preserved  fruits 
are  making  veritable  strides  in  amount  shipped,  the  particular  staple 
thus  far  being  pineapples.  New  pineapple-raising  companies  have 
been  incorporated  in  the  last  year,  while  some  of  the  older  ones  have 
enlarged  their  canning  factories.  Incidental  to  the  pineapple  indus- 
try, a  large  factory  for  the  manufacture  of  cans  has  been  started  in 
Honolulu. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  United  States  Experiment  Station 
measures  have  been  taken  for  the  proper  care  and  marketing  of 
Hawaiian  fresh  fruits,  with  San  Francisco  as  a  distributing  base,  wliich 
it  is  confidently  expected  will  put  an  end  to  difficulties  wherewith  this 
portion  of  Hawaii  s  export  trade  heretofore  has  been  handicapped. 
An  experiment  made  in  sending  packages  of  the  more  perishable  of 
Hawanan  fruits  to  the  governors  of  Washington,  Oregon,  Montana, 
Colorado,  and  Idaho,  and  to  the  representatives  of  commercial  bodies 
in  those  States,  has  proved  that  markets  far  inland  from  the  Pacific 
coast  may  be  supplied  with  various  of  our  luscious  subtropical  fruits 
in  natural  state  and  in  perfect  condition.     Samples  of  fresh  Hawaiian 

?ineapples  have  been  exprest  even  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  New 
ork,  arriving  in  prime  condition. 

One  of  the  new  products  appearing  in  the  trade  statistics  herewith 
is  sisal  fiber.  Experts  have  pronounced  the  Hawaiian  article  to  be 
of  the  very  best.  The  sisal  snrub  thrives  on  lands  that  will  produce 
few  other  growths  of  value  as  well  as  in  good  agricultural  soil.  There 
are  considerable  areas  in  the  islands  available  for  its  production,  and 
the  only  present  hindrance  to  the  rise  of  a  large  fiber  industry  here  is 
the  slowness  of  capital  to  grasp  the  opportunity.  Another  export 
that  will  appear  in  the  returns  within  a  few  years  is  crude  rubber. 
Several  incorporated  companies  are  now  operating  rubber  planta- 
tions, a  large  area  in  the  aggregate  being  under  cultivation  and  the 
tree  growths  highly  promismg  of  good  yields.  Tobacco  is  also  very 
likely  soon  to  appear.  Experiments  made  on  a  large  scale  by  the 
Federal  agricultural  station  management  have  produced  tobaccos  of 
exceillent  merchantable  qualities,  a  considerable  output  of  the  experi- 
mental farm  having  been  taken  by  a  Seattle  ciffar  manufactory. 
Expert  tobacco  planters  have  in  the  meantime  taken  up  lands  for 
raising  the  article. 
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Recently  tlie  tentative  starting  of  a  steamship  line  from  Portland, 
Greg.,  to  Honolulu  and  Hilo  has  greatly  inspired  hopes  of  an  extensive 
new  market  for  our  minor  products.  The  commercial  bodies  of  the 
three  cities  just  named  have  taken  up  the  matter  of  promoting  trade 
between  the  northwest  coast  and  the  islands.  Much  is  being  said  also 
about  a  mooted  project  of  steamship  communication  between  San 
Pedro,  Cal.,  and  Honolulu.  This  is  regarded  as  a  desirable  tourist 
route.  It  would  be  in  line  with  a  vigorous  campaign  for  attracting 
visitors  and  home  seekers,  which  is  being  carried  on  by  the  Hawaii 
Promotion  Committee,  an  organization  at  present  supported  by  the 
merchants  of  Honolulu,  but  which  has  attained  such  public  importance 
and  appreciation  that  the  two  great  political  parties  recommend,  in 
tlioir  current  election  platforms,  that  it  be  maintained  from  the  Terri- 
torial treasury.  There  is  no  gainsaying  the  statement  that  no  other 
country  upon  the  globe  has  superior  attractions,  either  for  summer  or 
winter  residence,  to  offer  people  who  desire  a  respite  from  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold,  which  elsewhere  are  suffered.  With  its  climatic 
advantages  Hawaii  also  presents  great  scenic  beauties,  and  withal  it 
offers  practically  every  modern  auxiliary  of  human  convenience  and 
comfort . 

Tliere  is  a  larvae  internal  commerce  of  which  no  mention  is  made 
in  official  trade  returns.  For  the  year  ended  rlune  30,  1906,  the 
steamers  of  the  Inter-Island  Steam  Navi<>:ation  Company  carried 
52,269  passenirers  and  approximately  306,641  tons  of  irei^ht.  The 
company  has  a  fleet  of  iifteen  or  sixteen  steamers,  tliose  upon  the 
chief  passenger  routes  bein<^  modernly  equipped. 

The  large  ocean  freight  carriers  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steam- 
skip  Company,  plying  between  New  York,  the  Isthnuisof  TehuanttM)ec, 
Honolulu,  an(l  Pacific  coast  ports,  load  sw^ar  at  Kahului  on  Maui, 
also  sometimes  at  Milo  on  Hawaii,  as  well  as  Honolulu.  In  this 
connection  it  may  be  said  that  the  JIawaiian  Commercial  and  Suj^ar 
Company  is  completin<i:  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  at  Kahului, 
which  will  make  of  the  magnificent  bay  there  a  commodious  and  safe 
harbor. 

Our  needs  are  so  insignificant  compared  with  the  ;^reat  subjects 
before  Congress,  and  our  voice  comes  from  such  a  distance,  that  little 
attention  is  paid  to  what  the  national  le-islators  regard  as  merely 
local  improvements.  Thus  it  is  that  private  enterprise  has  to  per- 
form here  that  which  is  done  for  every  other  comnumity  by  puolic 
action.  The  hopes  ot  the  people  were  raised  following  annexation 
that  the  Federal  Government  would  take  hold  of  llilo's  harbor,  and 
as  the  years  roll  by  disappointment  increases.  There  is  a  si<i,n  now, 
however,  of  some  work  being  (h)ne,  as  a  preliminary  survey  lias  just 
heen  made. 

Hilo  has  a  very  considerable  deep-sea  commerce  despite  its  disadvan- 
ta^re  of  undefended  exposure  to  ocean  swells.  Besides  the  Portland 
line  already  mentioned,  Hilo  has  direct  steamship  communication 
with  San  Francisco.  With  a  l)reakwater  it  would  undoubtedly 
become  a  great  port  of  commerce.  There  and  at  adjacent  landings 
now  a. large  proportion  of  the  sugar  yield  of  the  islands  is  transshipped 
to  Honolulu  for  export.  Direct  shipments  thence  to  market  would 
be  a  great  economy.  No  doubt  the  creation  ot  a  safe  harbor  at  Hilo 
would  vastly  promote  trade  with  both  the  mainland  and  forei<^n 
countries.     While  the  construction  of  a  breakwater  there  would  oe 
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a  splendid  local  benefit,  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  more  justly 
classified  as  a  work  of  national  importance.  Moreover,  it  would 
really  cost  the  United  States  nothing,  for  the  revenues  yielded  by  a 
goocf  harbor  at  Hilo  would  quickly  overtake  the  expenditure  in  its 
construction. 

POPULATION. 

Taking  as  a  basis  of  computation  the  figures  of  school  attendance, 
there  is  shown  an  increase  or  55,000,  or  about  35  J  per  cent  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  Territory  since  last  census.  Between  1896  and  1900  the 
increase  in  population  was  44,981,  or  41.2  per  cent.  The  estimate  of 
population  on  June  30,  1906,  based  on  the  ratio  of  school  enrollment 
to  population  in  1900,  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 


School  attendance,  i  Population. 

^''^"'^''  1900.      !      1900.         ^'S''      '^1m'''      ^"^'•^«^'- 


Hawaii 4,425  .5,686  4(i,843  60,192  13,349 

MftUl.etc 2,ms\  4,001  27.920'  39,810  11, SIX) 

Oahu 6,615  9,199  1  58,504  81,357.  22,853 

Kauai 1,691  I  2,257  20,734  '  27,673  6,039 


Total 15,537  I      21,143;     154,001  209,032  .w,U31 


REGISTRATION    OF    VOTERS. 

Vitally  related  to  the  population  is  the  numerical  status  of  the 
electorate.  It  may  be  calculated  from  the  following  statistics  of 
registration  and  voting  that  the  ratio  of  increase  of  voters  has  been 
considerably  less  than  that  of  school  enrollment  increase.  While  the 
increase  on  the  school  rolls  for  six  years  has  been  36  per  cent,  that  on 
the  electoral  registers,  taking  the  two  years  below  compared  as  a 
basis,  would  be  only  about  20  per  cent  for  a  like  period.  So,  if  the 
increase  of  voters  were  taken  as  the  basis  for  an  estimate  of  the  popula- 
tion, it  would  show  a  population  to-day  of  but  184,662,  or  an  increase 
of  less  than  31 ,000.  As,  however,  conmion  observation  and  knowledge 
is  convincing  of  the  fact  that  the  proportion  of  children  arriving  at 
school  age  in  the  Territory  for  several  years  past  has  been  far  in  excess 
of  the  proportion  of  citizens  arriving  at  voting  age  and  of  persons 
eligible  for  the  franchise  arriving  from  outside  comY)ined,  it  is  safe  to 
choose  the  school  rather  tlian  t!ie  electoral  statistics  as  a  basis  for 
estimating  the  population. 

As  between  1 902  and  1 904  the  increase  of  registered  voters  has  been 
837 ;  taking  such  as  a  normal  vote  would  give  an  increase  in  six  years 
of  2,501.  The  following  tables  give  registration  and  voting  figures 
for  1902  and  1904,  those  for  voting  being  imperfect  except  in  the 
vote  cast  for  Delegate  to  Congress.  Districts  are  those  for  the  elec- 
tion of  representatives  to  the  Territorial  legislature : 
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District. 


R^stratlonby   ^i"^^*;^ 
districts.         I     Jgt 


First 1, 54(i 

Second 1, 450 

Third '2,'20o 

Fourth 3,382 

Fifth 2, 991 

Sixth 1,038 

Total 12,612 


1904. 


l.«14 
1,533 
2,641 
3,517 
3,109 
1,035 


Vote  for  Delegate. 


1902. 


1,478 
1.384 
2,034 
3,278 
2,829 
1,002 


1902. 


1,431 
1,315 
1,913  , 
3.024  i 
2,702 
941 


13,449    12,005  i 


11,326  , 


1904. 


1,448 
1.905 
2,310 
3.185 
2,807 
935 

11,990 


FISHERIES. 


The  ownership  by  private  individuals  of  exclusive  fishinjic  rights  in 
tlie  sea  waters  adjoining  the  islands  of  this  Territory  coniniands  im- 
mediate attention  and  consideration.  Former  reports  are  indicative 
of  the  distinct  phases  which  this  subject  has  assumed  by  reason  of 
the  provisions  of  the  organic  act  recognizhig  vested  rights  and  pro- 
viding a  method  for  their  establishment  and  condenmation.  But 
subsequent  judicial  decisions  have  had  the  effect  of  eliminating  the 
question  as  to  what  were  vested  rights  withhi  the  meaning  of  section 
95  of  the  act.  And  there  now  alone  remains  the  consideration  of 
ways  and  means  of  their  condemnation  and  acquisition  by  the  Ter- 
ritory. 

It  would  not  be  amiss  here  to  give  a  brief  r^suin^  of  the  cause  and 
effect  of  sections  95  and  96  of  the  organic  act. 

In  1839  Kamehameha  III  took  the  fishing  grounds  from  Hawaii 
to  Kauai  and  distributed  them — those  named  without  the  coral  reef 
and  the  ocean  beyond  to  the  people,  those  ^'froin  the  coral  reef  to 
the  sea  beach  to  the  landlords  and  for  the  tenants  of  their  respective 
lands  and  not  for  others.''  In  1849,  the  monarchy  being  then  con- 
stitutional, an  act  was  past,  the  first  section  of  which  provided  that 
the  fishing  grounds  outside  the  reef  should  be  free  to  the  people,  while 
the  fishing  ground  from  the  reef  to  the  beach  or  where  there  were 
no  reefs  for  1  mile  seaward,  should  in  law  be  considered  private  prop- 
erty of  the  landlords  whose  lands  by  ancient  regulation  belonged  to 
the  same,  in  the  possession  of  which  private  fisheries  said  landlord 
should  not  be  molested. 

The  civil  code  of  1859  repeated  these  early  enactments  in  nearly 
the  same  words  and  there  was  a  later  repetition  in  the  penal  laws  of 
1897. 

This  law  was  in  force  and  effect  when  the  organic  act  became 
effective  as  to  the  Territory. 

Section  95  repealed  the  laws  conferring  exclusive  fishing  rights  in 
the  sea  waters  of  the  Territory  subject  to  vested  rights.  Section  96 
made  provision  for  the  establishment  of  vested  rights  by  the  filing  of 
a  petition  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  Territory  setting  forth  the  claim  to 
such  fishing  right,  said  petition  to  be  filed  wnthin  tw^o  years  after  the 
taking  effect  of  the  act.  The  latter  portion  of  the  section  provided 
for  the  condemnation  of  such  fishing  rights  as  niight  be  established 
and  the  making  of  compensation  therefor  by  the  Territory. 

Within  the  time  limited,  82  claims  were  filed  in  the  appropriate 
courts.  Two  cases  were  typical  of  the  character  of  claims  presented — 
Samuel  M.  Damon  v.  The  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  Josepn  O.  Carter 
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et  al,  trustees  under  the  will  of  B.  P.  Bishop,  deceased,  v.  The  Terri- 
tory of  Hawaii.  In  the  first  case  the  plaintiff  based  his  claim  upon 
the  statutes  hereinbefore  mentioned  and  also  a  royal  patent  ^rant 
from  the  king.  This  patent  described  certain  land  conveyed  by 
metes  and  bounds,  the  granting  clause  concluding  with  the  words: 
'* There  is  also  attached  to  this  land  a  fishing  ri^ht  in  the  adjoining 
sea,  which  is  bounded  as  follows,^'  giving  boundaries.  The  habendum 
clause  was:  '*To  have  and  to  hold  the  above  granted  land/'  The 
plaintiffs  in  the  Carter  case  based  their  claim  not  upon  words  of  grant 
m  a  royal  patent  but  upon  the  statutes  already  referred  to,  as  a  right 
pertinent  to  the  land  by  prescription  and  ancient  Hawaiian  custom. 

The  supreme  court  of  the  Territory,  in  the  Carter  case,  held  that  the 
plaintiffs  could  not  base  any  claim  to  the  fishery  on  ancient  custom 
or  prescription;  that  the  fishery  was  not  anpurtenant  to  the  land  and 
that  the  statutes  did  not  confer  a  vestecl  right,  and,  in  the  former 
case,  upon  the  further  f]:round  that  it  did  not  appear  from  the  patent 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  grantor  to  convey  the  fishery  and 
that  the  grant  of  exclusive  right  should  not  be  presumed,  the  pre- 
sumption being  against  the  grant  and  in  favor  of  tlie  public. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  reversed  the  decision  of 
the  territorial  supreme  court  in  the  Damon  case,  and  since  the  last 
report  took  like  action  in  the  Carter  case. 

The  practical  result  of  these  two  decisions  has  been  to  dissolve  all 
cases  pending  into  mere  proceedings  to  establish  fisheries  either  by 
grant  or  prescription,  and  as  fast  as  circumstances  have  permittecl 
these  cases  have  been  disposed  of.  But  few  are  pending.  Upon  the 
completion  of  this  litigation  there  will  have  been  established  in  the 
sea  waters  adjoining  the  islands  of  this  Territory  private  and  exclu- 
sive fisheries  covering  the  gi*eater  portion  of  sea  waters  between  the 
coral  reefs  and  the  shore. 

By  the  common  law  the  title  and  dominion  of  the  sea  and  navigable 
rivers  and  arms  of  the  sea  within  the  territorial  jurisdiction  were  in 
the  king,  who  held  the  same  for  his  subjects,  who  had  a  common  right 
of  fishery  therein.  The  right  of  fishing  in  the  open  sea,  like  that  of 
navigation,  was  a  public  right.  Congress  recognized  that  principle 
in  its  repeal  of  all  laws  pertaining  to  private  and  exclusive  fisheries. 
It  manifested  its  intention,  except  as  to  vested  rights,  to  make  fishing 
in  the  sea  waters  of  this  Territory  a  common  ri^t  to  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  for  their  free  use  and  benefit.  But  Congress  did  not 
appreciate  the  extent  to  which  vested  rights  in  fisheries  obtained  in 
these  islands.  The  early  statutes  fosterecla  custom  far  reaching  in  its 
scope.  Early  land  tenure  concentrated  land  holdings  in  a  few,  and 
the  right  to  sea  fisheries  appurtenant  to  the  lands  built  up  practically 
exclusive  dominion  over  adjoining  sea  waters.  One  can  only  appre- 
ciate the  extent  of  the  82  claims  filed  by  an  examination  of  the  coast 
lines  covered  by  the  appended  list  of  cases  instituted  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  fishing  rights.  And  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  has  declared  these  rights  to  be  vested,  while  Congress  has 
enacted  that  these  private  and  exclusive  rights  to  sea  fisheries  must 
be  acquired  by  the  Territory  for  the  use  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  The  Territory,  however,  is  without  funds  and  without  the 
ability  to  borrow  the  money  in  settlement  of  these  claims.  The 
organic  law  required  that  proceedings  in  condemnation  must  be  insti- 
tuted, but  before  these  proceedings  are  commenced  there  must  be  the 
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available  funds  to  satisfy  whatever  judgment  in  condemnation  may 
be  awarded  against  the  Territory.  We  are  at  present  without  the 
information  as  to  what  the  total  value  of  these  nsheries  will  amount 
to.  Congressional  assistance  bj  proper  appropriation  of  money  is  the 
only  practical  method  by  which  citizens  of  the  Uniteid  States  can 
secure  for  themselves  that  right  which  is  preserved  to  all  our  citizens 
in  common  of  States  and  Territories  boraering  on  the  sea — the  free 
and  open  right  of  fishery. 

List  of  fishery  cases. 


Law 


Case 


number,    number. 


Circuit. 


J.  0.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  Ashing  right  of 

Kaluaoopu  <t  Waiau. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

I'unaluu. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  Ashing  right  of 

Kaluanul. 
J.  0.  Carter  et  al.  r.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Ileeia. 
J.  0.  Carter  et  al.  i*.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

.Maunalua. 
J.  O.  (  arter  et  al.  f.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Kapalama. 
J,  O.  Carter  et  al.  r.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Paalaa  &  Kawalloa. 
Jomltlla  Palko  f.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Kuliouou  1. 
Anna  Perry  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Wallupe . 
S    M.  Damon  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fisning  right  of 

Kaliawa.  I 

Victoria  Ward  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  : 

Kukuluaeo. 
L.  L.  McCandless  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  ; 

Ohlkilolo. 
L.  L.  McCandless  f.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  \ 

Piniloa. 
H.  H.  Parker  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Kalokohamahou. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  i 

Walawa.  j 

J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  | 

Halawa,  Ewa.  | 

JO.  Carter  et  ai.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Halawa,  Molokal.  ! 

J.  0.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  i 

Kaonohl,  i 

J.  0.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  ; 

Waialae-niil. 
James  Campbell,  Tr.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right 

of  nonouliull.  I 

James  Campbell,  Tr.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  i 

of  Kahuku. 
Oahu  R.  &  L.  Co.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Honouliuli  and  8  others. 
B.  Cartwrlght,  Tr.,  i'.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right 

of  Mahlnul. 
W.  G.  Irwin  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Keana. . 


John  Dcfrios  r.  Territory-.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Halawa. ' 
Solomon  Kauai  r.  Territorj'.    Action  to  establish  fisning  right  of 
Koauau. 


M.  P.  Robinson  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Hoaoae. 
1  Iceia  Agricultural  Company  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing 

right  of  Heeia. 
J.  M.  Monsarrat  f.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Kuliouou  1. 
0.  F.  Ropert  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Ell,  at 

at  Leahl. 
R.  Cartwright,  Tr.,  r.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right 

of  Mokapu. 
Catherine  Stewart  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  i 

of  Kahalul.  i 

Kapiolanl  Est.,  Ltd.,r.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  1 

Miklola.  ^  ^  , 

Liliuokalanl  t'.  Terrltorj-.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Hamo-  j 

hamo. 

Mary  Lucas  r.  Territory-.    Action  to  estabUsh  fishing  right  of  Nlu i 

llonrv  Smith,  Tr.,  r.  territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  ' 
.  of  Makaha. 


5264 
6263 
2558 
5265  * 
5256 


33  First. 
31     Do. 


5261 

5303 

5300 
6164 

5124 

5166 

5316 

5298 

5267 


5266 

5260 

6075 

5268 

5285 

6294 

6175 
6306 
6262 

6306 

6274 

6317 

6301 

5304  : 

6310 

6241 

5308 

6321 
6287  ' 


19. 

18 

32 

20 

31 

62 

61  ! 
5  i 


43  ; 

^n 
ll 

66  ; 

40  I 

67  I 

63! 
48  i 

66  I 
14  I 
61 

67  1 
42  I 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Second. 
First. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 
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List  of  fishery  cases — Continued. 


Caaes. 


I     Law 
i  number. 


Kapiolani  Est. ,  Ltd.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  estabiish  fishing  right  of 

MolEauea. 
Nanto  R.  Rice  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Kaneohe. 

B.  Cartwrlght,  Tr.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right 
of  Halawa. 

Kaneohe  Ranch  Company  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing 

right  of  Kaneohe. 
Mary  E.  Foster  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Kahana. 
8.  M.  Damon  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Moana- 

lua. 
Grace  Kahoalll  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Katihola. 
John  II  Est.,  Ltd.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Walplo. 
Emma  M.  Nakulna  v.  Territory,    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Honomunl. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Waialae-ikl. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  rights  of 

Punaluu. 
H.  P.  Baldwin  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Kaanapali. 
Hawaiian  Com.  &  8ug.  Co.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing 

right  of  Wailuku.  Maalaea,  Klhel. 
Hawaiian  Com.  &  Sug.  Co.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing 

right  of  Paukukalo  et  al. 
Wm.  Shaw  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Waiokama. 

C.  A.  Buchanan  and  wife  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing 
right  of  Kupeke,  Molokai. 

Kekulalono  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Maulele. 
Jas.  Kona  et  al.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Amakoll. 
W.  H.  Comwell  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Kao- 

noulu. 
Lokalia  Freeman  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Waiehu. 
H.  Waterhouse  <fe  Co.,  Tr.,  r.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing 

right  of  Papakakai. 
""'■'■       -     ••  Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 


Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 
Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 
Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 
Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 
Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 
Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 


W.  G.  Trwln  et  al.  v.  Territory. 

Kaohal,  Lanal. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory. 

Kapua. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory. 

Walplo,  Hamakua. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory. 

Hamoharaouul,  Walakea. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory. 

Kahuwal,  Puna. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory. 

Kanaeo. 
J.  O.  Carter  et  al.  v.  Territory. 

Pualaa. 
Puna  Sugar  Co.  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Kea- 

hlalaka. 
R.  A.  Lyman  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Kula, 

Kapono,  Halakamahiwa. 
W.  II.  Shlpman  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Keaau. 
C.  B.  Makee  et  al.  r.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Moloaa. 
C.  Brown,  Tr..  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Na- 

willwlU,  Halela  River,  Nlumalu. 
Makee  Sug.  Co.,  Ltd.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right 

of  Walpole  and  six  others. 
Llhue  Plantation  Conrpany  (Limited)  v.  Territory.    Action  to  estab- 
lish fishing  right  of  Hanamaiilu,  Kanapokl,  and  Wallua. 
J.  0.  Carter  et  al.,  Tr.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing 

right  of  Walpa. 
S.  W.  Wilcox  V,  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Wal- 

koko. 
A.  S.  Wilcox  V.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Hana- 


lei.  Mullwal,  KaUhlkal, 
?.  Wundonbei^ 

of  Anini  and 
foBj 

Ku 


ngi 
Rivi 


KaUhlwal,  and  Kallhlwal  River. 
F.  Wundonberg,  Tr.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right 
idHanalel. 


MoBryde  Est.,  Ltd.,  v.  Territory.    Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 
"tuflpa. 

ory. 
laws,  Lawal,  and  Lawal  River. 


Kuuoa. 
\..C.McB 


.cBryde  v.  Territor 


R.  A.  Maofle  V,  Territory, 
hana. 


Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Wah- 
Iver. 
Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of  Kama- 


5123 
5267 
5294 
5273 
5260 
5163 
5307 
5112 


5262 


Caae 
number. 


12! 

38  i 
41  I 
35  ! 
37  I 

9  I 
59  I 
10  I 
63 
17 
31, 
69  ! 
13  I 

39  ! 

i 
75  i 

75  ' 

65 
46 

58 

49 

70 

64 

25 

34 

60 

27  I 
26! 

28  I 
55  ! 
68  ; 
46  I 

73 ; 

6  : 
71 


Clitsuit. 

First. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Second. 
First. 

Do. 
Second. 

Do 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Third. 
Fourth. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
Fifth. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 
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List  of  fishery  cases — ContiniKHl. 


Kapiolani  Est.,  Ltd.,  r.  Territory.     Action  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

llaiiApt»pe  River. 
William  11.  Rice  f .  Territory.     .Vction  to  establish  ftshiiig  right  of 

Kipukai  and  Kalapake. 
Al.'X.   McBr>de  r.  Territory.     .Vction  to  establish  fishing  right  of 

Kaiahe>o. 
MrHryde  Estate  v.  Territory.     Action  to  esta»)lish  fishing  right  of 

Oinao. 


Law 
number. 

Cam 
number. 

Circuit. 

7 
72 
62 
62 

Fifth. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

LEGISLATIVE    WORK    I\    HAWAII. 

Since  annexation  and  the  creation  of  a  Territory  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  Union  the  legislative  work  in  Hawaii  has  been  accom- 
plished by  three  regular  sessions,  one  special  session,  and  one  special 
session  of  the  senate  alone;  this  within  a  period  of  six  years. 

The  organic  act  reads  as  follows: 

Skc.  41.  That  the  first  regular  session  of  the  legislature  shall  bo  held  on  the  third 
Wednesday  in  February,  ninet(»en  hundred  and  one,  and  biennially  thereafter,  in 
Honolulu. 

Sf,c.  43.  That  each  seasion  of  the  legislature  shall  continue  not  longer  than  sixty 
(lays,  excluding  Sundays  and  holidays:  Provided,  however,  That  the  governor  may 
ext^'ud  such  session  for  not  more  than  thirty  days.     *     *    * 

^v.c.  54.  That  in  case  of  failure  of  the  legislature  to  piiss  appropriation  bills  *  ♦  » 
{\\i'  governor  shall,  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  legislature,  call  it  in  extra  session 
for  the  consideration  of  appropriation  bills.     ♦    *    * 

As  yet  the  people  have  not  found  representatives  determined  to 
complete  their  work  within  the  time  allowed  for  the  rejjjular  session. 
Thus  far  no  le<i^islature  has  past  appropriation  bills  during;  the 
rej:ular  session,  and  thus  each  automatically  forced  an  extra  session. 
From  the  followiui^  table  it  will  be  noticed  that  there  has  been  a 
constant  decrease  in  the  cost  per  day  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
LTovernment  of  the  regular  sessions: 


Yoans. 


Act.s 
past. 


\'M)\.. 

v.m., 
\'M)r>.. 


27 
103 


i     ''">"^-  houses. 

110  I  $94,054.94 

119  84,011.24 

103  62,.'>78.06 


Cost  per 
diem. 


$815.99 
711.01 
C07.55 


The  foregoing  table  of  the  three  regular  sessions  shows  a  very 
marked  decrease  in  the  total  cost  of  the  sessions.  This  is  noteworthy 
as  indicating  the  progress  of  the  Territory  toward  economy  and 
olliciency. 

The  special  session  of  the  senate  alone  was  held  in  1902,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  its  necessary  approval  to  the  governor's  removal  of 
certain  Territorial  officials  whose  public  usefulness  had  ceased.  The 
work  lasted  twelve  days  and  cost  tne  taxpayers  $4,012.70. 

The  legislature  of  1903  had  made  appropriations  far  in  excess  of  the 
income.  On  taking  office  in  November  of  that  year  it  was  evident 
that  such  financial  conditions  could  no  longer  be  tolerated  without 
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loss  of  credit,  and,  on  the  principle  that  the  making  of  laws  and  pass- 
ing of  appropriations  are  legislative  rather  than  executive  work,  and 
that  the  responsibility  for  the  same  lies  with  the  people  of  the  Terri- 
tory, a  special  session  of  the  legislature  was  called.  It  was  convened 
on  the  6th  day  of  April,  1904,  and  in  a  period  of  twelve  days  this  legis- 
lature past  fourteen  separate  bills  by  which  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  Territory  were  reduced  to  within  its  income. 

The  shortness  of  this  session  and  the  rapidity  with  which  work  was 
done  showed  what  it  was  possible  for  the  people  of  the  Territory  to 
expect  of  its  representatives.  The  expenses  of  that  special  session 
were,  of  course,  large  per  diem,  because  of  the  fixt  compensation  of 
$9,000  to  which  the  45  members  were  entitled.  The  total  cost  was 
$11,079.68. 

PERMANENT    SETTLEMENTS. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  inherited  from  the  Republic  a  number  of 
small  permanent  settlements  or  life  pensions,  amounting  to  $1,060  a 
year.  Thej  were  in  the  nature  of  payments  to  the  wives  of  men  who 
had  been  killed  by  accident  or  otherwise  in  performing  a  public  duty. 
In  the  year  1902  the  legislature  added  to  that  list  $7,500  for  the  former 
Queen  Liliuokalani.  In  that  year  one  of  the  former  pensioners  died, 
leaving  four  with  annual  pensions  of  $200  each,  making  a  total  of 
$8,300.  No  change  occurred  in  the  following  years,  until  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  legislature  added  a  fifth  to  those  receiving  $200  a  year, 
making  a  total  of  $8,500.  The  present  beneficiaries,  with  respective 
annual  pensions,  are  as  follows: 

Queen  Liliuokalani $7,  500 

Mrs.  Emma  Barnard 200 

Mrs.  Kamakani  Simeona 200 

Mrs.  Mary  R.  Stoltz 200 

Mrs.  Paahao 200 

Mrs.  Mahelona 200 

Total 8,  500 

FIRE    CLAIMS. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  governor  there  was  an  error  of  $1  in 
the  statement  of  the  fire  claims  for  1905,  which  should  have  read  as 
follows:  Warrants  outstanding  or  unpaid  July  1,  1904,  $13,448.83; 
warrants  paid  during  the  year  ending  June  30,  1905,  $7,901.18;  war- 
rants outstanding  or  unpaid  June  30,  1905,  $5,547.65,  thus  leaving 
cash  on  hand  June  30,  1905,  to  meet  warrants,  $6,281.78,  instead  of 
$6,280.78. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  changes  during  the  current  year: 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  July  1, 1905 $6,  281. 78 

Warrants  outstanding  June  30,  1905 $5,  547.  65 

Warrants  outstanding  June  30,  1906 4, 101. 31 

Warrants  paid  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906 1, 446. 34 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  June  30,  1906 4,  835. 44 

It  will  be  noted  that,  as  in  former  years,  there  is  an  excess  of 
$734.15  over  and  above  the  outstanding  warrants. 
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CHINESE    FUND. 

The  last  annual  report  showed  a  balance  of  cash  on  hand  of 
$3,690.80.  Thu-ty-eight  claims  have  been  presented  and  examined 
by  the  secretary  of  the  Territory  during  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1906,  their  total  being  $1,201.20,  thus  leaving  a  balance  of  cash  on 
hand  in  this  special  fund  in  the  treasury  of  $2,4S9.60. 

HAWAIIAN    COINAGE. 

In  the  governor's  annual  report  for  the  year  1903  appeared  a  state- 
ment of  the  Hawaiian  coins  that  had  been  issued  under  the  monarchy, 
with  the  amounts  redeemed  by  the  United  States  up  to  June  30,  1903. 
Since  that  date  there  has  been  furnished,  tliru  the  courtesy  of  the 
president  of  the  First  National  Bank  of  Hawaii,  the  following  figures : 

Siatevunt  of  April  i7,  1906. 
Denomination.  Total  issue.      Redeemed. 


Dollars $oOO.  000.00        $448,0(J9.00 

llulf  dollars 350,000.00  304,947.00 

Quarter  dollars OS, 000. 00  00, 295. 76 


Total 973, 000. 00  813, 311 .  75 

From  the  foregoing  it  appears  that  there  were,  on  April  17,  1906. 
still  outstanding  ancf  unredeemed  $51,931  in  dollars,  $45,053  in  hall 
dollars,  $39,704.25  in  quarters,  and  the  entire  coinage  of  dimes, 
amounting  to  $50,000. 

As  has  alreadv  been  noted,  the  entire  issue  of  dimes  has  been 
taken  up  bv  collectors  and  souvenir  hunters,  and  probably  a  large 
portion  of  the  quarters  have  also  disappeared  in  the  same  manner. 

POSTAL   SAVINGS    BANK  DEPOSITORS. 

In  the  days  of  the  monarchy  the  legislature  of  1884  established  a 
postal  savings  bank  in  Hawaii,  which  was  opened  for  business  on  the 
1st  of  July,  1886,  with  His  Majesty  Kalakaua  as  first  depositor. 
That  this  was  a  most  successful  institution  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
on  the  12th  of  August,  1898,  there  were  10,555  depositors,  with  a 
total  deposit  of  $914,047.34.  Thru  this  institution,  with  the  security 
of  the  whole  government  behind  it,  people  of  small  means  were  ena- 
bled safely  to  invest  their  funds. 

At  the  time  of  annexation  Congress  did  not  deem  it  wise  to  con- 
tinue the  institution,  and  provision  was  made  to  abolish  it.  As  this 
was  known  some  time  in  advance,  deposits  were  withdrawn  until  on 
the  14th  of  June,  1900,  they  amounted  to  $764,570.31.  This  being  a 
part  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  it  was  deducted 
from  the  four  millions  which,  by  tne  treaty  of  annexation,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  agreed  to  assume.  The  balance  of  the  four  millions 
was  applied  to  canceling  the  bond  debt  of  the  Republic. 

The  accounts  of  245  depositors  in  this  bank  are  still  uncollected. 
They  represent  the  sum  or  $2,244.74  which  has  been  set  apart  as  a 
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special  fund  in  the  Treasury  at  Washington.  The  accounts  vary 
from  3  cents  to  $200  and  average  but  $9.16  apiece.  Many  of  the 
claimants  have  died  and  their  estates  have  not  been  of  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  their  heirs  in  providing  the  necessary  costs  for  probate 
proceedings. 

It  seems  as  if  some  action  on  the  part  of  Congress  is  necessary  to 
dispose  of  these  accounts  bv  specifymg  that  all  those  not  collected 
within  a  certain  date  should  be  debarred  and  authorizing  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  thereafter  apply  the  remainder  to  the  reduction 
of  the  Territory's  debt. 

STUDY    OF   LEPROSY. 

A  proclamation  appears  in  the  last  annual  report  of  the  governor, 
setting  aside  a  mile  H(iuare  of  land  in  the  leper  reservation  at  Molokai, 
a  prerequisite  to  the  establishment  there  by  the  Federal  Government 
of  a  hospital  and  laboratory  for  the  investigation  of  this  disease  in 
accordance  with  an  act  of  Congress,  approved  March  3,  1905.  This 
is  a  matter  of  very  deep  interest  to  the  Territory,  and  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  as  yet  the  work  of  construction  on  the  ground  has  not 
begun.  Congress  could  have  taken  no  action  that  would  have  pleased 
the  people  of  this  Territory  more  tlian  that  by  which  they  provided 
for  tne  mvestigation  and  study  of  this  disease,  as  it  has  inspired  many 
with  hope  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  this  disease  can  be 
cured  or  at  least  alleviated. 

FINANCES. 

From  the  special  article  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Campbell,  treasurer  of  the 
Territory,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fiscal  period  covered  hj  this  report 
ends  with  a  fair  amount  of  cash  in  the  treasury  and  no  floating  debt. 
This  has  been  accomplished  mainly  by  making  the  taxes  payable 
semiannually  in  two  installments,  thus  bringing  into  this  fiscal  period 
practically  one-half  of  the  total  taxes,  ordinarily  paid  in  November. 

The  change  makes  an  apparently  large  increase  of  income  with  a 
corresponding  excess  of  receipts  over  disbursements,  yet  in  reality  it 
simply  has  supplied  the  treasurer  with  cash  necessary  to  prevent  tlie 
registering  of  warrants.  A  proper  analysis  requires  that  the  taxes 
paid  in  May,  which  would  ordinarily  be  paid  in  November  next 
($665,798.94),  should  be  deducted.  But  even  then  it  is  gratifying  to 
note  that  the  year  shows  a  balance  on  the  right  side. 


Year.  i      Receipts.      ,  Disbursements.  [  ,^^e^ 


1900-1901 12,140,297.30       $2,57{),()85.53  |    I43(),  388. 17 

1901-2 i      2.473,172.81         2, 382, 9()8. 90 

1902-3 ;      2, 387, 7ir).  88         '  " 

190»-4 i      2, 415, 356. 33 

1904-5 1      2, 354, 813. 02 

1905-6 i  0  3,320,998.90 


2.  im,  194. 20  i      215, 478.  32 

2,844,a')4.81  !      428,698.48 

2,246,430.40  | 

2,513,877.09  ' 


Excess  re- 
ceipts. 


$90,203.91 


108, 38;^  ♦i2 
807, 121. 81 


«  For  purposes  of  comparison,  1665,798.94  of  taxes  paid  in  May  should  be  deducted,  leaving  $2,655,199.96 

Prior  to  annexation,  in  fact  from  1895  to  1899,  the  annual  public 
receipts  collected  in  these  islands  averaged  $2,450,000.  From  the 
foregoing  table  it  will  be  noted  that  this  has  not  materially  increased, 
the  average  for  the  five  years  preceding  this  being  $2,354,000. 
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TAXABLE   PROPERTY. 

President  McKinley  approved  the  joint  resolution  of  annexation  on 
July  7, 1898,  by  which  the  absorption  of  Hawaii  into  the  Union  became 
a  certainty.  In  that  year  the  taxes  collected  on  real  and  personal 
property,  under  a  rate  of  1  per  cent,  amounted  to  $535,024. 

On  June  14,  1900,  came  into  operation  the  ^'organic  act'' past  by 
Congress  and  approved  April  30,  1900.  During  that  year  the  actual 
collections,  with  a  similar  rate,  amounted  to  $934,455. 

During  the  year  1905,  with  a  like  rate,  the  collections  amounted  to 
Sl,179,998.  If  we  deduct  the  collections  made  from  March  31,  1906, 
we  will  find  that,  had  there  been  no  change  in  the  law,  the  income 
from  real  and  personal  property  this  year  would  have  been 
S1,:U4,038.61. 

Without  further  investigation,  this  would  indicate  a  great  increase 
of  wealth.  But  a  slight  examination  shows  that  there  has  not  been  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  total  income  of  the  Territory.  Prior  to 
June  14,  1900,  a  large  proportion  of  the  revenues  consiste(i  of  customs 
receipts.  When  these  were  surrendered  to  the  Federal  Government 
it  became  necessary  to  replace  the  loss  from  some  new  source  or  to 
reduce  the  expenditures  or  the  people.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
a  community  to  retrench.  People  accustomed  to  official  management 
of  various  public  services — to  a  form  of  government  covering  a  wide 
range  of  functions — are  not  likely  to  submit  to  a  sudden  contraction. 
Hawaii  met  the  situation,  first,  by  a  general  acceptance  of  increased 
valuations  on  real  and  personal  property;  next,  by  imposing  an 
income  tax;  and  lastly,  by  a  heroic  cut  in  appropriations. 

The  figures  show  an  increase  in  income  from  real  and  personal 
property  of  74  per  cent,  caused  by  annexation,  i.  e.,  there  was  a  jump 
trom  $535,024  m  1898  to  $934,452,32  in  1901.  Yet  after  the  reaction 
of  this  sudden  inflation  had  set  in  the  people  submitted  to  still 
jrreater  valuations,  and  notwithstanding  constant  reductions  in 
rental  values  and  earning  capacity,  during  the  next  four  years  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent  took  place — a  jump  from  $934,452.32  in 
1901  to  $1,179,998.27  in  1905.  iS'ow,  had  there  been  a  corresponding 
increase  in  wealth  these  figures  could  be  maintained.  That  the  tax- 
able values  of  property  have  been  too  high  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that 
last  year  the  assessors  were  forced  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of 
S2 ,749,085  in  the  total  value  of  taxable  property,  as  is  shown  by  the 
following: 

Total  grand  list,  January  1,  1905 $133,  924, 100 

Total  grand  list,  January  1,  1906 131,175,015 

BONDED    DEBT. 

As  the  treasurer  shows,  the  bonded  debt  has  increased  during  the 
year  $724,000.  Thus  the  total  indebtedness  of  the  Territory  is  2.90 
per  cent  of  the  taxable  property. 
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The  following  is  a  comparative  statement  of  taxes  collected  for 
each  fiscal  year  since  annexation: 

Comparative  statement  of  taxes  collected  for  each  fiscal  year  since  annexation. 


1900-1901. 


1901-2. 


Real  estate 

Personal  property 

Insurance 

Dogs  and  tags 

Bicycle  tags 

Poll 

Road  (Including  car- 
riages, carts,  and 
drays) 

School 

Ten  per  cent  penalties  . . 

Interest 

Costs 

Income 


$444,059.03  ! 
490,392.09 
3,223.05  : 
4,135.80  ; 


$532,r)37.09 

571,248.09 

3,840.00 

4,325.19 


I 


190:^-3. 


$500,456.31 

592,325.37 

4,085.11 

4,787.00 


49,922.00         4<l,299.00  i      51,009.00 


114,459.50 

99,8:«.00 

7,(:99.43 


I 


108,8«)1.00  I 
92,592.00  \ 
9,580.27  ; 


119,822.00 

102,010.00 

9,359.31 


1,595.15 


1,525.  ao 

287,300.80  ; 


1,405.05 
205,000.00 


Total 1,215,325.91    1,058,107.09    1,051,023.12    1,081,199.49  |1, 020,075.50   2,587,290.23 


1903-4. 


$018,890.81 

007,589.82 

4,023.38 

4, 484. 80 


1904-5. 


$(-)09,343.72 

570,054.55 

50.15 

5,395.50 


48,148.00  i      49,998.00 


114,80<>.00 
%,29t>.00 
12,011.82  I 


1,80<>.70  I 
172, 542. 10 


118,144.00 

99,990.00 

12,107.03 

.4.5 

3,322.12 

157,a')7.98 


190&-6. 


$961,433.76 
928,841.53 


5,579.60 

143.10 

48,791.00 


139,849.00 

97,582.00 

10, 200. 93 

402.41 

2,210.»)8 

392, 130. 22 


TERRITORIAL   BONDS. 


Attention  is  called  in  the  last  governor's  report  to  the  restriction 
which  the  organic  act  placed  on  the  kind  of  bonds  that  may  be  issued 
by  the  Territory.  Only  those  that  are  redeemable  after  five  years 
and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  date  can  be  sold.  This  is  a  restric- 
tion which  Congress  should  remove,  as  the  modern  tendency  in  finance 
makes  our  bonds  practically  five-year  bonds  and  so  short  a  term  as 
this  renders  them  undesirable  to  a  large  class  of  investors.  From 
suggestions  offered  by  leading  financial  houses  in  New  York  City  it 
would  be  far  better  for  the  Territory  to  be  restricted  to  the  issue  of  a 
bond  payable  twenty  years  after  date  of  issue,  with  a  condition  that 
6  per  cent  of  every  issue  must  be  redeemed  each  year,  the  bonds  to 
be  redeemed  to  be  drawn  by  lot.  It  is  claimed  that  such  a  bond  is 
always  more  certain  of  payment,  and  commands  therefore  a  higher 
market  price.  Such  a  law  would  enforce  upon  this  Territory  the 
necessity  of  not  only  meeting  its  obligations  but  of  providing  a  sink- 
ing fund  for  the  extinguishment  of  it,  one-twentieth  of  each  issue 
being  paid  every  year. 

NEEDED    LEGISLATION. 

The  passage  by  Congress  of  the  so-called  ^^  funding  biir'  is  of  greater 
importance  than  all  other  things  combined.  A  breakwater  at  Hilo, 
for  the  protection  of  its  commerce,  a  hydro-geological  survey  of  the 
life-giving  waters  of  these  islands,  and  many  other  matters  need 
attention,  but  it  is  useless  to  flood  Congress  with  a  lot  of  minor  meas- 
ures when  one  of  so  great  importance  is  before  it. 

If  American  control  of  Hawaii  is  to  be  benignant  and  intelligent 
the  principle  must  be  admitted  that  noncontiguous  areas,  separated 
by  2,000  miles  from  the  mainland,  must  have  different  treatment  from 
those  political  subdivisions  which  are  separated  from  their  neighbors 
only  by  an  imaginary  line.     Not  only  geographically  is  the  diflference 

great,  but  Hawaii  is  the  point  of  contact  where  the  Orient  and  the 
ccident  meet,  and  our  institutions  and  citizens  should  be  of  the 
highest  and  best  type.     And  until  we  can  secure  a  recognition  of  the 
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principle  that  different  conditions  require  different  treatment,  it  is 
useless  to  expect  that  the  small,  far  cry  from  Hawaii  will  be  heard  in 
the  clamor  at  Washington  of  nearer  and  larger  subdivisions  of  the 
Union. 

At  present,  Hawaii's  resources  are  unnecessarily  and  unduly  taxed, 
and  the  problems  that  our  citizens  here  are  struggling  with  deserve 
more  encouragement  and  assistance  from  ''Uncle  bam.*' 

ARTICLES  ON  THE  VARIOUS  DEPABTMENTSTOF  FEDEBAL  WORK 
IN  THE  TERRITORY. 

AGRICULTURAL    EXPERIMENT    WORK. 

[HypARED;  0/ Smith.] 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Secretar\^  of  Agricuhure  the  entire 
station  staff  devotes  its  principal  attention  to  the  demonstration  of 
the  possibility  of  growing  crops  other  than  sugar,  the  ultimate  inten- 
tion being  an  increase  in  the  number  of  the  American  citizen  popula- 
tion in  Hawaii.  The  plan  is  to  demonstrate  by  fiekl  experiments  at 
tlie  Hawaii  Experiment  Station,  or  elsewhere,  by  the  introduction 
and  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants,  by  the  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation in  printed  form  by  letter  and  by  lectures,  by  the  maintenance 
of  a  farmers'  institute,  by  assistance  rendered  to  agricultural  societies 
in  Hawaii.  In  1901,  when  this  station  was  established,  there  were 
practically  only  five  industries — sugar,  cattle  raising,  rice,  taro,  and 
coffee.  In  1906,  at  the  end  of  five  years'  work  for  diversification, 
there  are  in  addition  to  these,  sisal,  pineapples,  tobacco,  rubber, 
vanilla,  silk,  bee  keeping,  and  a  large  and  growing  fresh-fruit  trade. 
The  increase  in  the  production  of  wealth  in  Hawaii  because  of  the 
establishment  of  these  new  industries  amounts  to  over  $1,000,000 
per  annum. 

TOBACCO    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  object  is  to  demonstrate  the  possibility  of  growing  ci|^ar-leaf 
tobaccos  in  Hawaii.  The  work  is  carried  on  by  the  joint  assistance 
of  the  experiment  station,  the  territorial  board  of  agriculture,  and 
private  parties.  A  small  crop  was  grown  under  cloth  in  1904.  In 
1905,  li  acres  were  grown  without  shelter,  and  in  1906,  4  acres  are 
under  cultivation  under  field  conditions.  About  200  acres  of  tobacco 
have  been  planted  by  private  parties  since  1904.  The  station  has 
produced,  at  its  Hamakua  tobacco  farm,  Sumatra-wrapper  tobacco, 
valued  by  experts  at  from  $1  per  pound  upward,  and  Habana  tobacco 
of  good  burning  qualities  equal  in  flavor  and  aroma  to  any  similar 
types  grown  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States. 

RUBBER    INVESTIGATIONS. 

The  object  is  to  determine  the  influence  which  cultivation  and  the 
use  of  fertilizers  may  have  on  the  yield  and  quality  of  commercial 
rubber.  Experiments  are  under  way  on  the  station  reservation  at 
Honolulu  and  the  lands  of  the  Koolau  Eubber  Company  at  Nahiku, 
Maui,  the  latter  being  a  cooperative  experiment.  No  results  have 
as  vet  been  obtained. 
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COFFEE   INVESTIGATIONS. 


To  assist  and  extend  the  cultivation  of  coffee  in  Hawaii  data  has 
been  secured  relative  to  the  method  of  cultivation,  planting,  topping, 
shading,  fermentation,  growing,  and  marketing  or  the  coffee  trees 
and  coffee  bean,  besides  an  investigation  of  the  diseases  and  insect 

Eests  of  coffee.  The  cultivation  of  coffee  is  now  on  a  sound  financial 
asis  in  this  Territory.  All  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  production 
of  coffee  are  doing  so  at  a  very  slight  margin  of  profit.  However, 
any  considerable  extension  of  the  industry  depends  on  aid  given 
by  the  National  Government,  either  thru  a  duty  on  coffee  brought 
into  the  United  States  from  foreign  countries  or  by  a  direct  bounty 
to  be  paid  on  all  coffee  produced  in  the  United  wStates  by  the  labor  of 
American  citizens.  There  are  300,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  available  for  the  production  of  this  crop;  with  a  duty  of  2 
cents  per  pound,  or  with  a  direct  bounty  of  $30  per  ton,  Hawaii 
could  proauce  30  per  cent  of  the  whole  quantity  now  consumed 
within  the  United  States,  and  this  maximum  could  be  attained 
within  ten  years. 

There  is  no  other  industry  comparable  with  the  coffee  industry 
for  the  support  and  maintenance  of  a  European  citizen  population. 
The  coffee  oelt  is  the  most  salubrious  in  tlie  island,  and  the  whole 
industry  is  one  to  which  white  men  would  readily  turn  their  atten- 
tion, provided  the  National  Government  would  give  to  this  industry 
the  same  protection  that  is  afforded  to  sugar  and  other  crops.  Assum- 
ing that  the  average  yield  of  sugar  per  acre  is  4  tons,  and  that  every 
acre  of  cane  requires  two  years  for  its  growth,  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  a  protective  tariff  of  $68  on  every  acre  of  cane  grown  in 
Hawaii.  The  American  sugar  tariff  of  $34  per  ton  is  not  entirely 
prohibitive  as  regards  the  importation  of  sugar  from  foreign  coun- 
tries. Coffee  is  a  white  man's  industry,  and  as  such  it  should  receive 
protection  equal  to  that  given  to  sugar  cane.  A  duty  of  2  cents  per 
pound  would  vield  about  $20  per  acre  protection.  A  duty  of  5  cents 
would  undoubtedly  prove  prohibitive  to  foreign  competition,  and 
would  lead  to  the  investment  of  $100,000,000  of  outside  capital  in 
Hawaii  during  the  next  five  years. 


PLANT  PATHOLOGY. 


To  study  and  report  upon  the  fungus  diseases  on  cultivated  crops 
other  than  sugar,  preliminary  investigations  have  been  made  of  the 
diseases  of  pineapples,  potatoes,  coffee,  vanilla,  man«;oes,  tobacco,  car- 
nations, and  other  crops.  Two  press  bulletins  and  four  bulletins  of 
the  regular  series  have  been  issued  relative  to  the  methods  of  control 
of  plant  diseases. 


CULTIVATION    OF   PLANTS    YIELDING   TANNIN. 


To  demonstrate  that  the  cultivation  of  tan-bark  trees  is  a  profitable 
industrv,  6  acres  of  Black  Wattle  situated  on  the  station  reservation 
at  the  lower  edge  of  the  Tantalus  forest  were  cut,  the  wood  corded 
and  sold,  the  bark  dried,  chopped,  baled,  and  exported.  The  total 
yield  per  acre  amounted  to  $254.84  for  wood  and  tan  bark.  Samples 
of  tan  bark  were  sent  to  many  tanners  in  the  United  States  and  a  con- 
siderable interest  was  developed.  Tanners  at  Benicia,  Cal.,  stated 
that  if  Wattle  bark  could  be  guaranteed  in  thousand  ton  lots  the  price 
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would  be  much  better  than  that  which  was  outlined,  but  as  it  is  I 
know  of  no  other  tree  suitable  for  cultivation  on  large  areas  in  Hawaii 
that  would  yield  $250  per  acre  at  the  end  of  ten  years.  The  station 
(lonionstration  was  of  value  as  showing  the  use  which  may  be  made  of 
mountain  slopes  too  steep  or  rocky  for  other  cultivation  at  eleva- 
tions of  from  800  to  3,000  feet. 

COMPOSITION    OP    HAWAIIAN    FEEDING    STIFFS. 

To  determine  the  chemical  composition  of  Hawaiian  fodder^  par- 
ticularly those  not  used  for  fodder  on  the  mainland;  to  determine  the 
amounts  of  the  most  important  asli  constituents  in  Hawaiian  grown 
fodders;  to  determine  the  best  means  of  supplying  lime  in  a  ration 
thru  the  medium  of  the  fodder  alone  without  the  addition  of  lime  salts; 
to  supply  data  with  which  to  carry  on  feeding  experiments  and  deter- 
minations of  digestion  coefficients.  Two  bulletins  have  been  pub- 
lished during  1906 — Bulletin  No.  13,  *^The  Composition  of  Some 
Hawaiian  Feeding  Stuffs,"  and  Press  Bulletin  No.  15,  "Lime  an 
Kssontial  Factor  in  Forage." 

CHEMICAL   CONSTITUTION    OF    NITROGENOUS    COMPOUNDS    IN    HAWAIIAN    SOILS. 

To  determine  more  de(initelv  than  is  now  known  the  chemical 
composition  and  constitution  oi  the  body  or  proup  of  bodies  known 
us  humus;  to  determine  the  identity  and  constitution  of  organic  nitro- 
genous bodies  other  than  humus  in  Hawaiian  soils;  to  determine 
wliether  any  organic  or  nitrogenous  bodies  present  in  Hawaiian  soils 
are  directly  assimilated  by  plants;  and  also  tlie  degree  to  which  humus 
and  humus  compounds  can  be  nitrified.  Work  of  this  diaracter  is 
at  the  foundation  of  all  definite  knowledge  of  the  compositions  of  soils. 
The  only  knowledge  that  we  have  on  the  subject  has  been  obtained 
thru  fertilization  of  soils  to  determine  their  ability  to  produce  agri- 
cultural crops.  It  is  a  line  of  research  investigation  not  being  earned 
on,  so  far  as  known,  at  any  agricultural  laboratory  outside  of  Ger- 
many. With  all  the  work  that  has  been  done  for  a  hundred  years 
l)v  soil  chemists,  very  little  has  ever  been  determined  in  regard  to  the 
form  in  which  mineral  and  organic  plant  food  occurs  in  the  soil.  The 
ordinary  chemical  analysis  simply  demonstrates  academicallv  the 
presence  of  certain  chemical  elements.  But  we  know  almost  absolutely 
nothing  as  to  the  form  in  which  these  elements  are  combined  and 
whether  they  are,  or  are  not,  available  as  plant  food. 

DENITHIFICATION    IN    HAWAIIAN    SOILS. 

To  determine  to  what  extent  and  under  what  conditions  denitrifi- 
cation  takes  place  in  Hawaiian  soils. 

CHEMICAL    COMPOSITION    OF    HAW^AIIAN    HONEYS. 

To  determine  the  proximate  composition  of  Hawaiian  honeys  and 
tlie  variation  due  to  the  source;  to  furnish  data  concerning  the  com- 
position of  honey  for  the  use  of  bee  keepers  selling  this  product  on 
analysis;  to  determine  to  what  extent  m  Hawaii  elaborate  honey 
from  other  material  than  the  nectar  of  flowers,  such  as  from  cane 
sugar,  molasses,  the  honey  dew  of  leaf  hoppers,  the  nectar  of  extra  floral 
nectaries;  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  factors  influencing  granu- 
lation; and  to  determine  the  causes  of  abnormal  ash  composition. 
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Over  fifty  samples  of  known  sources  have  been  collected  thru  coope- 
ration with  bee  keepers  in  the  islands,  and  these  areHo  be  analyzed 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

MANGANESE   IN    HAWAIIAN    BOILS. 

To  determine  the  form  or  forms  in  which  manganese  is  present  in 
Hawaiian  soils  and  the  amount,  if  any,  of  water  soluble  manganese; 
to  determine  the  relation,  if  any,  of  large  amounts  of  manganese  in 
the  soils  to  the  presence  of  ferrous  iron  and  the  changes  in  form  of 
comfeination,  solubility  in  water  resulting  from  cultivation;  to  carry 
on  experiments  relative  to  the  effect  of  water  soluble  manganese  on 
plant  growth.  The  chemist  of  this  station  has  discovered  that  large 
areas  of  soil  in  certain  sections  of  the  island  which  have  been  proved 
difficult  of  treatment  in  the  cultivation  of  cane,  pineapples,  ana  other 
plants  contain  sometimes  as  high  as  10  per  cent  of  manganese,  and  it 
18  suspected  that  this  abnormal  composition  of  the  soil  has  something 
to  do  with  the  failures  of  cultivated  crops  grown  on  these  fields. 

MARKETING   OP  TROPICAL   FRUITS. 

To  determine  what  Hawaiian  fruits  can  be  safely  shipped  to  the 
mainland  markets  and  the  best  methods  of  handling,  packing,  and 
shipping  them.  To  determine  the  market  conditions  on  the  mainland 
relative  to  tropical  fruits  and  the  possibilities  of  extending  this 
market.  Preliminary  shipments  of  alligator  pears,  mangoes,  papaias, 
the  finer  varieties  of  bananas,  and  pineapples  were  made,  in  1904  and 
1905,  in  cold  storage  to  New  York  and  other  eastern  points.  On 
August  1,  1906,  the  station  horticulturist  left  for  San  Francisco  with 
6  tons  of  fruit  of  the  above  varieties,  packed  and  treated  in  different 
ways.  Studies  are  to  be  made  on  their  condition  in  transit  and  upon 
arrival,  and  the  market  conditions  are  to  be  studied  from  southern 
California  to  British  Columbia. 

BANANA   CULTIVATION. 

To  determine  the  best  methods  to  practise  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
banana  in  Hawaii,  the  most  desirable  varieties  from  a  market  stand- 

{>oint,  and  the  introduction  of  desirable  commercial  varieties  from 
oreign  countries.  Five  acres  of  land  have  been  planted  at  Hilo  in  a 
fertilization  and  cultivation  experiment.  This  work  is  being  done  in 
cooperation  with  the  Hilo  Boarding  School.  A  large  shipment  of 
Bluefield  bananas  from  Costa  Rica  is  being  propagated  for  distri- 
bution. 

CACAO    CULTIVATION. 

To  determine  the  adaptability  of  the  cacao  tree  to  Hawaiian  condi- 
tions, together  with  the  study  of  cultivation  methods.  Three  acres 
of  land  have  been  planted  with  cacao  imported  from  Venezuela, 
Trinidad,  Jamaica,  and  Samoa.  The  experiment  is  in  cooperation 
with  the  Hilo  Boarding  School,  g  f  ■■[.{'t       . 

1^  pineapple|investigations.^  -  i 

To  determine  the  best  methods  for  the  cultivation  of  pineapples, 
the  diseases  and  insect  pests,  varieties,  and  fertilization.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  publish  a  bulletin  for  the  instruction  of  those  who  wish  to 
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engage  in  this  industry  in  Hawaii,  setting  forth  the  methods  of  culti- 
vation best  adapted  to  our  conditions. 

RICE  CULTURE  IN    HAWAH. 

To  devise  more  thoro  and  cheaper  methods  of  tillage  than  are  now 
in  vogue.  To  compare  the  relative  value  of  broadcast  sowing  and 
drilling  of  seed  with  the  expensive  oriental  method  of  transplanting 
from  seed  beds.  To  study  the  dutv  of  water  in  irrigation  and  the 
value  of  drainage  in  the  culture  of  lowland  rice.  To  determine  the 
adaptability  of  modern  rice-harvesting  machinery  to  Hawaiian  con- 
ditions ana  to  investigate  the  best  and  most  economical  methods  of 
rice  milling.  Three  and  two-tenths  acres  of  rice  land  belonging  to  the 
li  Estate  (Limited),  located  at  the  corner  of  King  street  and  Kalakaua 
avenue,  have  been  leased,  together  with  water  rights.  The  experi- 
ment is  a  cooperative  one  between  the  station,  the  Bishop  estate,  the 
li  estate,  ana  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington.  Over  two  hundred  varieties  of  rice  have 
been  secured  from  oriental  countries.  Pot  experiments  have  already 
l)een  undertaken,  and  plot  work  will  be  conducted  on  as  large  a  scale 
as  is  possible  with  the  amount  of  funds  available. 

RICE    BREEDIN(}. 

To  improve  existing  varieties  of  Hawaiian  rice  which  do  not  now 
meet  the  requirements  of  our  largest  consumers,  the  Japanese  laboring 
class;  to  select  and  originate  varieties  which  may  prove  more  pro- 
ductive; to  develop  a  superior  variety  more  tolerant  to  the  brackish 
waters  prevalent  near  the  sea. 

CHEMICAL   FERTILIZERS    AND    ROTATION    IN    HAWAIIAN    UICE    CULTURE. 

To  determine  the  value  of  chemical  fertilizers  in  manuring  the 
rice  crop;  to  determine  the  value  of  crop  rotation  in  Hawaiian  rice 
culture.  Suitable  plants  for  low,  wet  land  culture  are  being  sought, 
and  will  be  planted  either  as  substitutes  for  the  rice  crops  or  as  a 
rotation  crop  with  rice. 

SILK   CULTURE   IN    HAWAII. 

To  determine  the  race  of  silk  worm  best  suited  to  local  conditions; 
the  quality  of  silk  that  can  be  produced  in  Hawaii,  and  the  possibility" 
of  growing  the  silkworm  cocoons  as  an  industry.  Breeding  experi- 
ments and  investigations  have  been  carried  on  at  the  station  in 
cooperation  with  tne  Bureau  of  Entomolog}^  of  the  Department  of 
A^ricultuie.  A  race  of  silkworm  has  been  growTi  thought  to  be 
suitable  to  the  Hawaiian  climate,  and  cocoons  have  been  tested  and 
the  raw  silk  analyzed  for  comparison  with  the  product  of  other  silk- 
producing  countries.  The  work  thus  far  has  been  very  encouraging, 
and  silk  of  excellent  quality  has  been  produced. 

BEE    KEEPING   IN    HAWAII. 

To  determine  the  extent  and  importance  of  bee  keeping  in  Hawaii: 
the  possibility  of  extension  of  the  mdustry;  improvements  in  races  or 
bees  and  methods  of  apiculture;  to  investigate  enemies  and  diseases 
of  bees  and  the  control  of  the  same;  to  study  the  sources  of  Hawaiian 
honey,  and  to  introduce  additional  plants  suitable  for  bee  pasturage. 
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New  races  of  bees  have  been  introduced  thru  the  cooperation  of  the 
Bureau  of  Entomolo^  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washing, 
ton,  D.  C,  and  studies  have  been  made  of  the  oee  moth,  a  serious 
parasite  of  hive  bees  and  of  a  bacterial  disease  affecting  the  honey- 
comb. The  various  island  honey  companies  have  actively  assisted 
the  station  in  carrying  on  these  important  lines  of  investigation. 

FEDERAL   QUARANTINE   PROBLEMS. 

[By  L.  E.  COFER.] 

The  prospective  opening  in  December  of  the  Tehuantepec  route, 
over  which  Hawaiian  sugars  will  be  transported  to  the  Northeastern 
States  and  general  merchandise  brought  as  return  cargoes,  will 
create  a  quarantine  problem  of  the  greatest  importance  to  the  people 
of  Hawaii.  This  quarantine  problem  is  caused  by  certain  factors, 
namely,  the  disease,  yellow  fever;  its  intermediate  host,  the  Stego- 
myia  mosquito;  the  actually  or  presumably  infected  Tehuantepec 
Peninsula;  the  infectible  Territory  of  Hawaii,  and  finally  the  connect- 
ing or  controlling  influence,  the  transportation  lines. 

THE    DISEASE,   YELLOW    FEVER. 

The  Public  Health  reports  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service,  during  the  biennial  period  ended  December  31, 
1905,  show  that  there  were  242  cases  of  yellow  fever  in  the  isthmian 
town  of  Coatzacoalcos,  the  eastern  terminus  of  the  Tehuantepec 
Railway;  2  cases  in  Salina  Cruz,  the  western  terminus  of  the  said 
railwav;  and  85  cases  in  Tehuantepec,  a  town  having  communication 
with  the  first  two  named. 

THE   INTERMEDIATE    HOST,   THE    STEGOMYIA    MOSQUITO. 

This  mosquito,  the  intermediate  host  of  yellow  fever,  is  not  only 
present  in  Ilawaii  and  on  the  Tehuantepec  Peninsula,  but  is  capable 
of  being  transported  in  vessels.  The  theor}^  that  the  stegomyia  is 
only  infected  by  man  and  that  the  yellow  fever  virus  can  only  affect 
man  thni  the  intermediation  of  this  mosquito  is  universally  accepted. 

THE    ACTUALLY    OR    PRESUMABLY   INFECTED    TEHUANTEPEC    PENINSULA. 

The  statistics  given  above  show  that  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec 
has  been  infected  with  yellow  fever  during  the  past.  Therefore, 
from  a  quarantine  standpoint,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  yellow 
fever  and  the  circumstances  which  attend  an  appearance  of  this  dis- 
ease, evidence  to  the  effect  that  it  is  not  now  infected  with  yellow 
fever  must  be  accepted  as  negative,  unless  said  evidence  be  made 

fiositive  by  regular  and  continuous  reports  from  officers  of  the  Public 
lealth  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  stationed  in  the  isthmian  towns. 

THE    INFECTIBLE    TERRITORY   OF   HAWAII. 

It  may  be  said  that  any  tropical  or  semitropical  locality  inhabited 
by  the  stegomyia  is  ^ ^infectible''  so  far  as  yellow  fever  is  concerned, 
and  that  such  a  locality  may  become  infected  at  anv  time  by  the 
introduction  of  a  case  of  yellow  fever  or  a  mosquito  infected  with  the 
disease. 
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THE   CONNECTING   OR  CONTROLUNO  INFLUENCE,  THE   TRANSPORTATION    ROUTK8. 

The  stegomyia  fasciata  is  a  good  ''sailor'*  and,  according  to  Gui- 
teras,  an  infected  moscjuito  can  live  one  hundred  and  fiftv-four  days; 
therefore  the  possibility  of  the  transmission  of  the  infected  adult 
mosquito  must  be  accepted  as  a  fact  for  Quarantine  purposes.  The 
arrival  of  vessels  with  actual  cases  of  yellow  fever  on  board  is  of 
course  not  an  unusual  occurrence  in  quarantine  practise. 

THE    SOLUTION    OF   THIS   QUARANTINE    PROBLEM. 

The  solution  of  what  might  be  called  the  '' Ilawaiian-Tehuantepec 
quarantine  problem"  lies  in  three  agencies: 

First. — The  organization  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine- Hospital 
Service. 

Second. — Internal  sanitation  and  mosquito  extermination  at  Hono- 
hilii. 

Third. — Internal  sanitation,  moscjuito  extermination,  and  the 
employment  exclusively  of  imnuine  stevtnlores  in  the  isthmian  towns. 

First. — The  organization  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service.  This  Service,  as  a  whole,  has  had  a  vast  amount  of  expe- 
rience in  combating  yellow  fever,  and  Hawaii  may  rest  assured  that 
Surgeon-General  Wyman  is  alive  to  the  local  situation  and  will  meet 
the  latter  by  the  operation  of  all  modern  scientific  (piarantine  methods 
applicable  thereto. 

Second. — Internal  sanitation  and  mostpiito  extermination  at  Hon- 
olulu. The  Hawaiian  Territorial  board  of  health  has  been  doing 
steady  and  efficient  work  in  internal  sanitation  and  mosquito  exter- 
mination, and  if  they  are  ever  to  be  encouraged  morally  and  fman- 
cially  in  a  further  elaboration  of  this  work  there  will  never  be  a  greater 
incentive  than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  Hawaiian-Tehuan tepee 
quarantine  problem. 

Third. — Internal  sanitation,  mosquito  extermination,  and  the  em- 
ployment exclusively  of  immune  stevedores  in  the  isthmian  towns. 
A  few  weeks  ago  Mr.  Hackfeld  and  Mr.  Pfotenhauer,  of  Hackfeld 
c^  Co.,  who  have  interested  themselves  to  a  highly  gratifying  and 
public-spirited  degree  in  the  problem  under  consideration,  so  tar  as 
it  affected  their  steamers  and  the  sanitary  status  of  the  two  termini 
of  the  isthmian  railway,  showed  me  a  letter  which  they  had  received 
from  the  president  of  the  American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company, 
in  which  many  recent  sanitary  improvements  in  the  isthmian  towns 
were  set  forth.  The  information  contained  proved  from  a  quarantine 
point  of  view  good  negative  evidence  as  to  the  present  noninfected- 
ness  of  the  said  isthmian  towns,  and  the  value  of  this  negative  evi- 
dence is  still  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  public  health 
reports  of  the  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Service  show  no 
oases  of  yellow  fever  at  Coatzacoalcos  during  the  six  months  ending 
June  30,  1906,  and  only  one  case  at  Salina  Cruz  during  the  same 
period,  the  said  case  having  been  imported  on  March  18. 

The  employnrient  of  immune  stevedores  exclusively  on  the  Isthmus 
is  practical,  easily  possible,  economical,  and  of  the  utmost  importance. 
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IMPROVEMENT   OF   HARBORS. 

[By  Lieut.  J.  R.  Slattery.] 

PEARL    HARBOR. 

This  harbor  is  8  miles  west  of  Honolulu.  Before  improvement 
there  was  a  bar  at  its  entrance  with  a  low-water  depth  of  10  feet  on 
its  crest  and  a  coral  reef  on  either  side.  The  project  for  improvement 
contemplated  dredging  a  channel  200  feet  wide  and  30  feet  deep  at 
mean  low  water  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $100,000.  Congress  approved 
this  project  by  approffriating  $100,000  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1899. 

Contract  was  made  in  1901  for  doing  the  work  required.  Dredging 
was  beffun  in  March,  1902,  and  completed  in  August,  1903,  which 
resultea  in  a  channel  200  feet  wide  and  fully  30  feet  (and  generally 

31  feet)  in  depth  at  low  water  entirely  across  the  bar  from  deep 
water  in  the  ocean  to  deep  water  in  the  harbor,  at  an  expenditure  of 
$99,323.62.     The  channel  has  maintained  itself. 

As  yet  there  is  no  commercial  activity  in  the  harbor.  Inside  the 
bar  the  channel  is  so  crooked  and  the  turns  so  sharp  that  it  is  not 
safe  for  the  navigation  of  large  vessels.  No  estimate  for  remedying 
this  defect  has  yet  been  authorized  by  Congress.  The  mean  range 
of  tides  at  the  entrance  is  about  14  inches.  The  work,  so  far  as 
authorized  and  appropriated  for,  has  been  completed  in  accordance 
with  the  project.  J| 

HONOLULU    HARBOR. 

This  harbor  is  situated  on  the  south  coast  of  the  island  of  Oahu. 
It  is  formed  by  a  coral  reef,  a  narrow  channel  thru  the  reef  affording 
access  to  the  harbor.  The  entrance  channel  and  harbor  proper  were 
dredged  from  time  to  time  by  the  monarchical,  republican,  and  terri- 
torial governments  of  Hawaii  prior  to  July  1,  1904.  On  this  date 
there  existed  an  entrance  channel,  having  a  depth  of  about  35  feet  and 
a  minimum  width  of  about  200  feet  at  mean  low  water.  The  harbor 
proper,  that  portion  commencing  at  the  light-house  and  extending^  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Nuuanu  River,  had  a  general  width  of  800  feet.  The 
water  for  about  200  feet  immediately  along  the  wharves  had  a  depth 
of  from  30  to  32  feet.  Elsewhere  there  was  only  about  27  feet  at  low 
water.  The  bend  at  the  light-house  point  was  so  sharp  as  to  be  some- 
what difficult  for  large  vessels  to  get  around.  The  shallow  water  in 
the  harbor  made  it  impossible  for  the  largest  vessels  calling  at  the 
port  to  enter  the  harbor  when  at  all  heavily  laden.  The  narrowness 
of  the  harbor  made  turning  difficult  for  all  ships. 

The  present  project  was  adopted  by  the  river  and  harbor  act  of 
March  3,  1905.  It  provides  for  an  entrance  channel  35  feet  deep  and 
400  feet  wide  at  mean  low  water  from  deep  water  at  the  entrance  to 
the  light-house  point;  for  easing  the  curve  at  the  junction  of  the 
entrance  channel  and  the  inner  harbor  by  cutting  off  the  light-house 
point;  and  for  enlarging  the  harbor  proper  so  that  it  will  have  a  depth 
of  35  feet  and  a  general  width  of  1,200  feet  at  mean  low  water,  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $1,582,840.67,  exclusive  of  a  new  front  range  light, 
estimated  to  cost  $30,000. 

The  river  and  harbor  act  of  March  3,  1905,  appropriated  $200,000 
for  this  improvement  and  authorized  a  continuing  contract  for  the 
work  to  an  additional  amount  not  exceeding  $200,000. 
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Proposals  for  dredging  were  opened  July  20,  1905,  contract  was 
entered  into  on  August  16,  1905,  and  work  was  commenced  on  Novem- 
ber 3,  1905,  with  two  hydraulic  dredges.  On  June  30,  1906,  the  sum 
of  $193,099.61  has  been  expended.  No  part  of  this  was  for  main- 
tenance. 

As  a  result  of  the  year's  work  the  entrance  channel  is  now  400 
feet  wide  and  35  feet  deep  at  mean  low  water,  and  the  harbor  proper 
has  a  general  width  of  800  feet  and  a  depth  nowhere  less  than  35 
feet,  in  connection  with  the  harbor  improvement  about  34.6  acres 
of  hind  belontnng  to  the  United  States  and  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Navy  Department  and  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  were  reclaimed  with  the  material  dredged,  without  additional 
cost.  The  island  just  seaward  of  the  light-house  was  also  reclaimed 
in  the  course  of  the  work.  This  island  luis  made  the  water  in  the  har- 
hor  much  more  quiet,  and  if  it  can  be  enlarged  in  connection  with 
future  work  it  wdl  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  Certain  private  land 
helonging  to  the  Dowsett  Company  (Limited)  and  Oahu  Railway  and 
Land  Company  (Limited)  were  also  reclaimed.  Another  portion  of 
the  material  dredged  was  used  in  reclaiming  Quarantine  Island,  for 
which  the  contractors  were  paid  10  cents  per  yard  in  acklition  to  the 
price  paid  for  dredging.  A  portion  of  the  dredged  material  was 
j)Iaced  on  other  private  lands  near  the  harbor,  and  a  small  j)ortion  of 
the  material  was  tost  to  sea. 

FINANCIAL    STATEMENT. 

July  1 ,  1905,  balance  unexpended $J08,  797.  26 

Aiimnnt  appropriated  by  sundry  civil  act  approved  June  30,  1906 200,  000. 00 

398, 797. 25 

June  30,  1906,  amount  expended  during  fipcal  year  for  work  of  improve- 
ment   191, 897. 06 

July  1,  1906,  balance  unexpended 206,  900, 19 

July  1,  1906,  outstanding  habilities 141,  G67. 52 

July  1,  1906,  balance  available 65,  232. 67 

July  1,  1906,  amount  covered  by  uncompleted  contracts 65,  232. 67 

Amount  (estimated)  required  for  completion  of  existing  project 1, 182,  840. 67 

Amount  that  can  be  profitably  expended  in  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1908,  in  addition  to  the  balance  unexpended  July  1,  1906,  for  work  of 

improvement 600, 000. 00 

RECLAMATION    OF   QUARANTINE    ISLAND. 

Quarantine  Island  is  a  low,  swampy  island  lying  on  the  reef,  on  the 
side  of  Honolulu  Harbor,  opposite  the  city.  The  quarantine  authori- 
ties had  scraped  up  the  shallow  layer  of  sand  overlying  the  coral  reef 
and  raised  the  land  immediately  surrounding  the  buildings  and  the 
roads  to  a  height  of  about  2  feet  above  high  water.  Practically  all 
the  rest  of  the  island  was  submerged  at  hign  water. 

The  present  project,  adopted  February  27,  1906,  consists  in  reclaim- 
ing the  low  and  swampy  portions  of  Quarantine  Island  lying  within 
the  concrete  sea  wall,  by  pumping  material  dredged  from  Honolulu 
Harbor  to  fill  the  same,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,000. 

The  urgent  deficiency  act  of  February  27,  1906,  provided  as  follows: 

For  the  reclamation  of  Quarantine  Island,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  from  the  materials  now 
^eing  dredged  from  the  harbor  of  Honolulu,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  supervision  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  twenty  thousand 
dollars. 
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Contract  was  accordingly  entered  into  with  the  contractors  for 
dredging  in  Honolulu  Harbor  on  April  10,  1906,  and  work  coinineiueci 
on  May  21,  1906. 

On  June  30,  1906,  approximately  142,596  cubic  yards  of  material 
had  been  deposited  upon  the  island,  the  work  being  about  three-fourtlis 
completed. 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  the  sum  of  $245.65  had  been  expended. 
No  part  of  this  was  for  maintenance.  The  balance  available  will  he 
used  to  complete  the  work. 

As  a  result  of  this  work  all  of  Quarantine  Island  will  be  made  dry 
land,  whereas  before  the  only  land  above  high  water  was  the  roads  and 
several  small  plots  about  each  building. 

REMOVINQ    SUNKEN    VEvSSELS. 

An  allotment  of  $6,100  was  made  on  November  8,  1905,  from  the 
indefinite  appropriation  made  by  section  20  of  tlie  river  and  harbor 
act  of  March  3,  1899,  for  removal  of  wreck  of  the  American  bark 
Martha  Davis  from  liilo  Harbor,  I  lawaii.  An  emergency  contract  was 
entered  into  with  Fred  C.  Miller,  of  Honolulu,  on  December  12,  1905, 
for  removal  of  this  wreck,  and  was  completed  on  May  17,  1906.  Tlie 
total  cost  of  the  work  was  $4,050.25. 

FORTIFICATION    SITES. 

The  act  of  Congress  of  April  21,  1904,  appropriated  $200,000  for  the 
acquisition  of  sites  in  tlie  I  lawaiian  Islands.  In  accordance  with  this 
act  sites  have  been  purcliased  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  as  follows: 

The  Waialae  tract,  on  November  29,  1904. $32,  000 

The  Puuloa  tract  (all  except  one  lot  belonging  to  D.  H.  Hitchcock),  on  Decem- 
ber 20,  1904 : 73,  038 

The  D.  H.  Hitchcock  lot  (Puuloa),  on  January  25,  1905 1,  000 

The  Hobron  property,  on  January  4,  1905 22,  500 

The  Schaefer  property,  on  June  29,  1900 20, 000 

The  Waterhouse  property,  on  June  29,  1900 17,  500 

The  Afong  property,  on  June  29,  1900 28, 000 

The  total  expenditure  incurred  in  the  acquisition  of  the  above  sites 
was  $195,641.28.     Appropriation  $200,000. 

In  addition  to  the  matters  covered  in  these  reports  the  foUowinj^ 
summary  of  appropriations  made  during  the  past  session  of  Congress 
for  works  under  the  United  States  Engineers'  office  are  of  interest: 

For  range  lights,  Honolulu  Harbor $40, 000 

For  first  order  light  station,  Makapuu  Point 00, 000 

For  construction  of  sea-coast  batteries  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands 260, 000 

For  sites  for  defenses  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands 150, 000 

SHIPPING   AT   HONOLULU. 

[By  Norman  Watkins.] 

The  business  of  the  office  of  the  United  States  shipping  commis- 
sioner has  increased  about  10  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year, 
owing  largely  to  the  greater  numoer  of  sailing  vessels  coming  nere  to 
load'  sugar  for  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

There  has  been  an  unusual  scarcity  of  seamen  in  port  during  the 
sugar-shipping  season,  and  ships  leaving  port,  while  they  have  not 
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beea  shorthanded  as  to  numbers,  have  shipped  inexperienced  men, 
many  of  whom  were  Japanese  and  Porto  Kicans.  The  reason  for 
the  shortage  of  sean^n  may  be  traced  to  the  large  amount  of  public 
work  that  has  been  under  way  in  the  city  during  the  past  year,  on 
which  many  seamen  have  obtained  employment. 

A  feature  in  shipping  circles  that  has  been  in  no  way  a  credit  to  the 
port  has  been  the  unusual  amount  of  litigation  between  seamen  and 
vessels.  During  the  month  of  May  last  there  were  five  cases  tried  in 
the  United  States  court  against  vessels  of  the  sugar  fleet.  Four  of 
the  cases  have  already  been  decided  in  favor  of  the  defendants,  while 
the  fifth  case  is  pending.  The  parties  bringing  suit  have  been  put 
to  practically  no  expense,  while  the  vessels  iiave  been  compellecl  to 
defend  trivial  suits,  at  an  expense  of  hundreds  of  dollars. 

It  is  of  interest,  now  that  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  sailing 
fleet  of  the  past  is  soon  to  be  crowded  out  by  the  steamers,  to  state 
that  this  offace  paid  out  to  seamen  of  sailing  vessels  during  the  last 
six  years  about  $325,000,  and  only  $25,000  to  seamen  of  steamers 
during  the  same  period. 

POST-OFFICES. 

[By  Joseph  G.  Pratt.] 

Herewith  are  alphabetical  lists  of  the  post-offices  in  the  different 
counties  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  those  marked  (A)  being  inter- 
national as  well  as  domestic  money-order  offices  and  those  marked 
(B)  domestic  money-order  offices. 

Honolulu  is  the  only  first-class  office  within  the  Territory.  Hilo 
is  second-class,  Lahaina,  Wailuku,  Lihue,  and  Kohala  are  third-class. 
All  of  the  remainder  are  fourth-class. 


HAWAII   COUNTY. 

HakHlau  (A). 

;   Lalamilo, 

Hilo  (A). 

i   Laupahoohoo  (A). 

HolualoaCA). 

Mahukona  (B). 

Honokaa  (A). 

'  Mountain  View  (B). 

Hononiu  (B). 

1   Naalehii  (A). 

Ilonuapo. 
Hookena  (B). 

1   Napoopoo. 
Olaa(A). 

Hoopuloa  (B). 

Ookala  (A). 

Kailiia  (B). 

Paauhau  (A). 

Kaliipana. 

Paaiiilo  (B). 

Kumuola  (B). 

Pahala  (A). 

Kftwaihae. 

Pahoa. 

Koalakekua  (.A). 

Papaaloa  (A). 

Koauhou. 

Papaikou  (B). 

Kohala  (A). 

Pence koo  (A). 
Volcano  House. 

Kukuihaele  (B). 

Kurtistown  (A). 

!  Walohlnu  (B).    Total.  34. 

KALAWAO   COUNTY. 

Kalaupapa  (B). 

1   Kalawao.    Total.  2. 

KAUAI  COUNTY. 

EMe(A). 

i   Kilauea  (A). 

Hanalei  (B). 

i   Koloa  (A). 

Hanapepe  (B). 
Kealia  (A) . 

Lihue  (A). 

Makaweli  (A). 

K'ekaha  (A). 

WalmPa(A).    Total,  10. 
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MAUI   COUNTY. 

Haiku. 

'   Keomuku. 

HaUwa. 

Kihei  (B). 

Hamakuapoko  (B). 

Klpahulu(B). 
Lahaina  (A). 

Elana  (B). 

Honokatiau. 

Makawao  (B). 

Bualo. 

Makena. 

Faia(A). 

Kahului  (B). 

Peahl. 

Kalae. 

Felokunu. 

lCaiiialo(B). 

Pukoo. 

Kauaakakal. 

Puunono  (A). 

Caupo(B). 

Walakoa. 

Keaoae. 

W.illuku(A).    Total,  2(). 

OAHU   COUNTY. 

Alea(A). 
Ewa(A). 

Pearl  City. 

Waliiawa(B). 

IIalel\^a  (B). 

Waialee. 

Heaia. 

WaialUA(A). 

Honolulu  (A). 
Kahuku  (A). 

Waianao  (B). 

Waikane. 

Lale. 

Waiininalo  (A). 

BCaunawai  (B). 

Walpahu(A).    Total,  17.    Grand  total 

Mldv^ay  Isl md. 

IMMIGRATION    BUSINESS. 

(By  Raymond  C.  Brown.] 

Subsequent  to  March,  1906,  a  division  was  made  of  immigrant 
aliens  and  nonimmigrant  aliens.  During  the  three  months  of  April, 
May,  and  June  99  nonimmigrant  aliens  have  arrived  at  this  port, 
coming  from  7  different  countries  and  destined  for  10  different  coun- 
tries.    The  arrivals  during  the  fiscal  year  were  as  follows: 


Month. 


Japan- 


Chinese. 

Miscella- 

Total. 

20 

25 

:m 

16 

16 

174 

19 

17 

207 

15 

17 

691 

7 

27 

740 

10 

25 

800 

7 

28 

i,o;{9 

o 

14 

1,082 

4 

13 

1,384 

6 

1,429 

2 

3 

1,179 

3 

1,146 

July ;«)8 

August 142 

September 171 

October 659 

November |  706 

December 774 

January I  i,  004 

February 1 ,  066 

March 1, 367 

April 1, 423 

May :  1,174 

June I  1,143 

During  the  year  the  board  of  special  inquiry  has  deported  to  the 
country  whence  thev  came  2  aliens  who  were  liable  to  become  a  public 
charge,  4  having  a  loathsome  disease,  7  coming  to  the  United  States 
under  contract  to  perform  labor,  and  43  suffering  with  a  dangerous, 
contagious  disease. 

There  have  been  161  permits  issued  to  Chinese  laborers,  resident  in 
Hawaii,  granting  them  permission  to  visit  China  with  the  privilege  of 
returning  to  Hawaii  within  one  year.  During  the  same  period  6 
Chinese  persons  were  refused  a  landing  at  this  port  and  were  returned 
to  their  own  country. 

During  the  year  the  lot  around  the  new  immigi-ant  station  has  been 
completely  filled,  about  100,000  cubic  yards  of  silt,  taken  from  the 
harbor,  being  used  for  the  purpose.  A  portion  of  the  lot  has  been 
planted  in  grass,  trees  (both  fruit  and  ornamental)  have  been  planted, 
grounds  were  platted  for  walks  and  driveways,  and  in  a  very  short 

E ace  of  time  it  is  hoped  to  make  this  site  one  of  the  beauty  spots  of 
iwaii. 
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IXTERNAL    REVENUE. 

[By  Roy  U.  Chambkrlaik.] 

Rt-rcipls  awl  disbarsemefUs  of  the  office  of  United  States  reveune  daring  the  fiscal  year 

ended  June  SO,  1906. 

RECEIPTS. 

(ollectioiis  on  lists  (fines  and  penalties) $1, 069.  35 

Fermented  licjuors 14.  770. 00 

Distilled  spirits  (tax  paid) 9,  351. 76 

(;ii,'ars  and  cigarettes 33. 07 

Tobacco  and  snuff 2,  438. 51 

Special  taxes 14,  211. 66 

Playing  cards 876. 58 

Total  receipts 42,  750. 93 

ADDENDA* 

Source  of  ''special  tax*'  collections  as  above,  and  number  of  special 
taxpayers: 

Rectifiers  of  less  than  500  barrels,  per  annum 3 

Wholesale  liquor  dealers 48 

Wholesale  dealers,  malt  liquors 5 

Retail  liquor  dealers 367 

Retail  dealers,  malt  liquors 5 

Brewers  of  500  barrels  or  more,  per  annum 1 

Wholesale  dealers  in  uncolored  oleomargarine 2 

Retail  dealers  in  uncolored  oleomargarine 11 

Manufacturers  of  cigars 1 

Manufacturers  of  playing  cards 3 

Total  special  taxpayers 446 

Total  disbursements,  including  salaries  and  incidental  expeneee $11, 082. 57 

One  winery  has  been  started  in  this  district  and  has  manufactured 
a  wine  of  superior  quality  from  Hawaiian-grown  grapes.  Undoubtedly 
there  is  a  large  and  profitable  future  for  the  wine  industry  in  these 
islands. 

Extensive  investigations  have  been  made  during]:  the  past  year  to 
ascertain  the  spirit  producing  qualities  of  molasses,  pineapples, 
bananas,  ti  root,  and  coffee  pulp. 

From  statistics  gathered  from  the  sugar  crop  of  1905  molasses  alone 
would  produce  8,524,956  proof  gallons  of  spirits  per  annum. 

Undoubtedly  the  large  amount  of  waste  materials  from  the  products 
of  these  islands  will  in  the  future  be  one  of  the  various  wealth-produc- 
ing,' sources. 

UNITED    STATES    DISTRICT    ATTORNEY. 

[By  R.  W.  BRECK0N8.1 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  21  civil  cases,  in  which  the 
United  States  was  a  party,  were  terminated;  13  of  these  were  customs 
cases  involving  appeals  by  the  United  States  from  appraisements 
made  by  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers  in  New  York.  Nearly  all 
of  them  hinged  on  one  question,  and  all  w^ere  decided  in  favor  or  the 
importer. 

oeven  miscellaneous  cases  were  terminated,  6  resulting  in  judgments 
for  the  United  States,  and  1  against  the  United  States.  The  majority 
of  these  cases  were  condemnation  proceedings,  rendered  necessary  by 
reason  of  the  title  to  land  desired  oy  the  United  States  being  faulty. 
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During  the  year  48  criminal  cases  were  terminated — 2  customs,  4 
internal  revenue,  6  post-office,  and  36  miscellaneous.  Of  these,  12 
cases  were  nol-prossed,  in  2  cases  there  were  acquittals,  and  in  34 
cases  there  were  convictions. 

Fines  to  the  extent  of  $3,174.34  were  inflicted,  of  which  $1 ,130  were 
collected. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  during  the  year  the  number  of  cases  of 
traffic  m  women  materially  decreased.  Either  the  class  formerly 
engaged  in  this  traflBic  has  grown  more  subtle  in  its  transactions,  or 
has  to  some  extent  ceased  its  violations  of  the  law. 

This  is  likewise  true  of  illicit  distilling.  The  number  of  cases  termi- 
nated during  the  year  was  very  small  compared  with  previous  years. 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  believe  that  this  has  partially  oeen  the  result 
of  the  repeal  of  the  territorial  law  on  the  suoject  or  illicit  distilling. 
The  collector  of  internal  revenue  has  requested  all  police  officers  to 
notify  him  of  illicit  distilling  cases,  and  such  of  them  as  have  arisen 
since  the  reoeal  of  the  territorial  law  have  been  reported  to  tho 
collector.  The  penalty  inflicted  by  the  laws  of  the  United  States  is 
much  more  severe  than  that  which  was  formerly  inflicted  by  the 
territorial  law.  With  the  certainty,  if  detected,  of  having  this  severe 
penalty  imposed,  people  heretofore  engaged  in  illicit  distilling  are 
somewhat  more  careful. 

During  the  year  there  appeared  to  be  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  Chinese  residents  within  the  Territory  to  evade 
the  rigors  of  the  Chinese  exclusion  act,  and  the  immigration  officials 
ot  the  district  have  been  kept  busy  endeavorint];  to  prevent  sucli 
evasions,  meeting  with  success.  They  have  usually  taken  the  form 
of  a  Chinaman  claiming  citizenship  in  the  United  States  b}^  virtue  of 
birth  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  I  understand  that  there  will  be  con- 
certed action  on  the  part  of  the  Territory  and  tlie  United  States 
to  ferret  out  these  frauds,  and  to  have  them  severely  punished  when 
discovered. 

During  the  year  there  were  instituted  two  cases  under  the  Sher- 
man antitrust  act,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney-General  of 
the  United  States.  Both  cases  have  been  at  a  standstill  for  some 
time  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  court  has  had  under  advisement  for 
a  considerable  period  some  legal  questions  involved.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  a  decision  on  them  will  be  had  at  an  early  date. 

I  feel  that  you  will  be  interested  to  have  my  views  on  the  effect 
which  at  least  one  of  the  laws  adopted  by  the  last  Congress  will  havo 
on  work  in  the  future.  I  refer  to  the  pure  food  bill.  Its  operation 
within  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  will  be  different,  in  my  opinion,  from 
its  operation  in  any  other  district  of  the  United  States..  Drugs,  food- 
stuffs, and  liquors  consumed  by  the  Orientals  may  be  pure  and 
wholesome  according  to  their  standards,  but  not  according  to  the 
standards  fixt  and  established  by  the  act.  Just  what  the  result  will 
be  on  oriental  merchants  here  of  a  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law 
is  at  present  difficult  to  determine.  It  is  certain,  however,  that 
many  complications  will  arise  and  many  prosecutions  result. 

THE    FEDERAL   COURT. 

[By  Hon.  Sanford  B.  Dole.] 

Herewith  is  a  statement  of  cases  brought  in  the  district  court  of 
the  United  States  in  and  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  both  for  the 
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year  ended  June  30,  1905,  and  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906.  It 
\vill  show  the  work  of  the  court  in  the  most  available  and  interesting 
form  for  reference  by  those  interested  in  the  subject. 


CIVIL  CASES. 


Year  ended  June  30, 1905. 


Year  ended  June  30,  IttXi. 


Admiralty 7      Admiralty 30 

Kquity 5      Hankniptcy 31 

Rjinkriiptcy 2C      Civil  ( United  States  ca«>s) 9 


Civil  (I  nited  States  rases) IG 

FlaJxMis  corpus 3 

Total 57 


Total . 


CHI.MINAL  CASKS.  1905. 


Number.  Convicts.   Acquitted,   j^fnilng. !  proved. 


Adultery 

Assault  on  high  seas '■ 

liiganiy 

(  ausing  fraudulent  money  order  to  l)e  pi-esentcd 
for  payment '• 

(  onspiracy 

( 'onceallng  distilled  spirits ' 

Dopositing  in  post-oltlcc  nonmailable  matter. . . 

I'.mliezzlement 

Forgery  of  money  order 

Forcibly  breaking  into  post-otTice 

1  llicit  distilling 

Making  false  statement  regarding  debt  of  sea- 
man   

Making  entry  of  dutiable  merchandise  by  false 
statement i 

I'ocmage 

Perjury 

IVrsonating  United  States  officer 

Retail  liquor  dealer  without  paying  tax 

St<»aling  irom  malls '. 

Cnlawful  cohabitation 

I  iilawfully  issuing  money  order 

\iolMtion  of  intemal-revejiue  law 

Total 


10 

2 


("HIMINAL  (WSKS.  19(K). 


:  I 

;  Numl)er.   Convicted.    .Xcquitted. 


Still 


Nol- 


})endlng.  ,  proRsed. 


Adultery 

\.ssault  on  high  seas 

.\ttempting  to  pass  countei'feit  note 

Bigamy 

Conspiracy 

<"onspiracy  to  pass  count^^iieit  note 

Knil;e7,zlement 

Fornication 

Forgery  of  money  order 

Having  possession  of  countei'feit  coin 

Illicit  distilling 

Importing  women  for  prostitution 

larceny 

Making  and  having  pos.session  of  counterfeit 

coin 

Having  possession  of  and  passing  counterfeit 

coin 

J'orsonating  United  States  officer 

Hoceiving  and  retaining  postage  stamps  stolen 

from  post-office  <» 

^mugglmg 

^lolation  of  passenger  act 

t  nlawfully  caiTylng  on  business  of  brewer 

Total 


a  Defendant  not  found. 
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SUMMARY  (YEARS  ENDED  JUNE  30,  1905,  AND  JUNE  30,  1906). 

;    1906.        1906.      Total 

Civilcases.. 57  70  1l>7 

Criminal  caaes 66  48  i  114 

Orandtotal 123  118  241 

ANALYSIS  OF  CRIMINAL  CASES. 

Number 66  48  114 

Convioted 47  32  79 

Acquitted 3            2  0 

Still  pending 2            5  7 

Nolle  pressed 14            8  1*2 

Defendant  not  found 1  i 


CASES  APPEALED. 

Appealed  to  circuit  court  of  appeals  for  ninth  circuit: 

By  libellee 6 

By  Government 3 

Appealed  to  Supreme  Court  of  United  States: 

By  petitioner - 1 

Affirmed 2 

Not  yet  decided 8 


10 
10 


FEDERAL    CLIMATOLOGICAL    SERVICE. 
[By  Wm.  B.  Stockman] 

The  central  station  of  the  Hawaiian  section,  chmatological  service 
of  the  Weather  Bureau,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
occupies  as  office  Quarters  four  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Alex- 
ander Young  Building,  King  street  side.  The  instrumental  equipment 
is  the  same  as  supplied  to  tne  first-class  stations  of  the  United  States 
Weather  Bureau  on  the  mainland  of  the  United  States.  Appropriate 
instruments  are  exposed  on  the  roof  of  the  King  street  tower  of  the 
Young  Building,  and  consist  of  a  6-foot  wind  vane  and  a  llobinson 
anemometer  mounted  on  an  18-foot  iron  support;  maximum,  mini- 
mum, dry-bulb,  and  wet-bulb  thermometers,  and  a  recording  ther- 
mograph, exposed  in  a  shelter,  the  four  sides  of  which  are  of  slats 
(louver),  admitting  of  free  circulation  of  air  rtbout  the  thermometers, 
the  bottom  closed  and  the  roof  double,  between  the  upper  and  lower 
portions  of  which  is  an  open  space  about  6  inches  in  heignt  for  ventila- 
tion. Upon  the  apex  or  the  instrument  shelter  a  thermometric  sun- 
shine recorder  is  exposed.  The  wind  vane  and  anemometer  support 
and  the  instrument  (thermometer)  shelter  are  erected  upon  a  plat- 
forin  which  stands  6  feet  above  a  tar  and  gravel  roof,  the  bottom  of 
the  instrument  shelter  being  about  10  feet  above  the  platform.  Other 
platforms,  situate  on  different  portions  of  and  raised  but  a  f ew^  inches 
above  the  roof,  are  erected  for  the  exposure  of  the  recording  rain  gage 
and  a  stand  upon  which  is  placed  a  nephoscope  for  cloud  observa- 
tions. The  wind  vane,  anemometer,  rain  gage,  and  sunshine  recorder 
are  electrically  connected  with  an  instrument  (meteorograph)  in  one 
of  the  office  rooms.  Among  other  features  this  meteorograph  con- 
sists of  a  cylinder  upon  which  is  placed  at  noon  each  day  a  sheet  ruled 
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off  into  five-minute  and  hour  spaces.  On  this  sheet  is  recorded  each 
minute  the  direction  of  the  wind  to  eight  points;  every  minute  of 
sunshine;  every  mile  of  wind — the  velocity  or  which  can  also  be  deter- 
mined ;  and  every  one  one-hundredth  inch  of  rainfall  and  the  character 
thereof,  as  to  whether  light  or  heavy.  The  time  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  several  elements  is  mdicated  by  the  ruled  time  lines.  Together 
with  the  meteorograph  there  are  also  displayed  in  the  room  standard 
mercurial  barometers,  a  barograph,  different  styles  of  psychrometers 
(for  determining  the  dew  point,  relative  and  absolute  numidity,  and 
vapor  tension  of  the  atmosphere),  sunshine  recorders  and  thermome- 
ters, and  an  anemometer.  The  thermograph  and  barograph,  respec- 
tively, continuously  record  the  temperature  of  the  free  outside  air  and 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  ana  from  these  records,  together  with 
the  data  recorded  bv  the  meteorograph,  the  meteorologicalconditions 
obtaining  thruout  the  day  are  extracted  and  entered  upon  appropriate 
forms  and  filed  at  the  station.  The  original,  or  copies  of  these  rorms, 
are  transmitted  to  the  central  office  of  the  Weather  Bureau  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Eye  observations  are  made  twice  daily,  at  8  o'clock  local  mean 
time,  of  the  meteorological  conditions  obtaining  at  the  time,  the 
principal  features  of  which  are  cabled  to  San  Francisco,  whence  they 
are  telegraphed  to  Washington,  D.  C,  and  other  important  cities  of 
the  United  States  for  publication  on  the  daily  weather  maps  and  in 
other  reports  of  the  several  stations.  These  eye  readings  also  act 
as  checks  on  the  accuracy  of  the  several  recording  instruments. 

Summaries  are  made  of  the  hourly,  weekly,  monthlv,  and  annual 
values  of  the  several  meteorological  elements  and  published  in  the 
local  newspapers  and  also  by  this  office. 

Substations  of  the  Hawaiian  climatological  service  are  located  on 
the  several  islands.  From  these  substations  reports  are  received, 
some  weekly  and  all  monthly,  as  a  whole  or  in  part,  of  the  highest 
and  lowest  temperatures,  amount  of  rainfall,  prevailing  wind  direc- 
tion, and  general  character  of  each  day,  together  with  other  meteor- 
ological phenomena.  These  reports  are  sunmiarized  and  issued  to 
tlie  public  in  the  form  of  a  weekly  bulletin,  setting  forth  the  general 
character  and  especial  features  of  the  week  last  past,  and  a  monthly 
report,  which  contains  tables  giving  the  highest  and  lowest  tempera- 
tures and  amount  of  rainfall  on  each  day,  a  condensed,  summarized 
table  of  the  general  conditions  obtaining  at  a  number  of  selected 
stations  having  the  necessary  data,  a  summary  of  the  conditions  as 
a  whole  for  each  of  the  six  principal  islands  and  for  the  entire  group, 
and  charts  of  each  of  the  six  islands,  upon  which  lines  are  arawn 
showing  the  districts  where  the  temperature  and  rainfall  conditions 
have  been  practically  the  same  during  the  month  under  discussion. 
An  annual  summary  of  the  monthly  reports  is  also  issued.  These 
publications  are  given  a  wide  distribution  thruout  these  islands  and 
the  United  States,  and  quite  a  number  are  sent  to  foreign  countries. 
Copies  of  these  publications  can  be  had  on  request. 
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On  June  30,  1906,  reports  were  received  from  the  following  sub- 
stations: 


Tempera-  i    ij»i„fftii    I    Weekly 
Island.  ture  ob-   I  l!^^       com: 


servers. 


i  observers. 


Hawaii.. 
Maul.... 
Oahn.... 
Kauai. . . 
Molokai. 
Lanal... 


Total. 


27 

57 

28 

16 

23 

S 

21 

40 

7 

« 

28 

r» 

3 

3 

1 

1 

" 

74 

152 

50 

spondents. 


Of  these  substations,  48  of  those  reporting  temperatures  and  52 
reporting  rainfall  are  equipped  with  Weather  Bureau  standard  maxi- 
mum and  minimum  thermometers,  thermometer  shelter,  and  8-inch 
rain  gage.  As  soon  as  additional  instrumental  equipments  are  avail- 
able enorts  will  be  made  to  establish  substations  in  the  various  por- 
tions of  the  several  islands  from  which  reports  are  not  now  being 
received. 

Witli  and  s\ibsequent  to  the  issue  of  the  bulletin  for  the  week 
ended  March  17,  1906,  all  reference  to  crops  and  their  conditions 
have  been  omitted  from  the  publications  of  tnis  section. 

It  was  my  desire  to  incluae  some  comparative  figures  of  the  rain- 
fall and  temperatures  on  the  several  islands  and  the  different  por- 
tions thereof,  but  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  the  data  in  shape 
for  publication. 

PBOGBESS  OF  VARIOUS  ENTERPRISES. 

Hawaii's  tbansportation  facilities. 

[By  II.  P.  Wood.] 

A  glance  at  the  chart  recently  issued  by  the  Hydrographic  Office  of 
the  United  States  Navy  Department,  giving  tracks  for  full-powered 
steam  vessels,  shows  Hawaii  as  the  hub  of  a  wheel  whose  spokes 
radiate  in  every  direction. 

A  notable  improvement  in  the  transportation  facilities  across  the 
Pacific  Ocean  has  been  made  during  the  past  few  years  and  Honolulu, 
being  located  at  the  crossroads  of  the  ^reat  ocean  trade  routes, 
naturally  benefits  largely  by  the  better  service  and  resultant  increased 
travel. 

Hawaii  now  has  regular  and  direct  steamship  connection  with 
China,  Jaj)an^  the  Philippines,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Samoa,  Fiji, 
and  the  principal  ports  of  California  and  Oregon  on  the  mainland  of  the 
United  States. 

A  line  of  steam  freighters  is  employed  in  conveying  large  shipments 
of  sugar  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  returning  with  miscellaneous  cargoes. 
The  long  route  via  the  Straits  of  Magellan  will  soon  be  abandoned, 
however,  for  a  more  direct  and  quicker  service  by  way  of  the  Isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec.  The  harbor  works  at  Salina  Cruz,  on  the  Pacific, 
and  Coatzacoalcos,  on  the  Atlantic,  are  rapidly  nearing  completion 
and  by  the  end  of  December,  1906,  the  Tehuantepec  National  Railway 
will  be  in  a  position  to  handle  traffic  between  the  two  oceans  econom- 
ically and  quickly,  thus  placing  Honolulu  directly  on  the  line  of  what 
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must  rapidly  become  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  world's  great 
trade  routes. 

The  steamship  lines  now  in  operation  on  the  Pacific  and  making 
Honolulu  a  regular  port  of  call  are: 

American-Hawaiian  Steaniiship  Company. 
Canadian-Australian  Steamship  Company. 
Matson  Navigation  Company. 
Oceanic  Steamship  Company. 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company. 
Toyo  Risen  Kaisha. 

The  American-Hawaiian  is  the  freight  hne  before  mentioned,  which 
maintains  communication  between  tiie  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 

The  Canadian- Australian  Steamship  Company  dispatches  a  steamer 
every  four  weeks  from  Vancouver,  British  Columbia,  and  Sydney. 
Australia,  the  boats  calhng  regularly  at  Honolulu,  Suva,  Fiii,  ana 
Brisbane.  The  steamers  of  this  line — the  Aorangi^  Mioweraj  Moanay 
and  Maheno — make  the  7,265  miles  between  termmal  ports  in  about 
twenty-four  days.  The  Maheno  is  a  turbine  steamer  and  has  done 
so  weft  in  her  first  few  runs  across  the  Pacific  that  the  company  has 
given  orders  for  two  additional  steamers  of  the  same  class  to  be  used 
oil  this  route. 

The  Matson  Navigation  Company  operates  two  steamers — the  llilo- 
niav,  1,819  tons,  and  the  Enterprise j  1,681  tons — each  having  good 
accommodation  for  l)etween  twenty  and  thirty  first-class  passengers. 
The  Enterprise  sails  regidarly  between  San  Francisco  and  Honolulu, 
calling  at  Hilo,  on  the  island  of  Hawaii,  on  the  return  trip.  The 
/liloiiian  makes  the  same  ports,  and  also  includes  Portland,  Oreg. 

The  Oceanic  Steamship  Company  ()])erates  four  steamers  on  the 
Honolulu  run,  i.  e.,  the  Sierra,  6,  200  tons;  Sonoma,  6,  200  tons;  Ven- 
fvra,  6,200  tons,  and  Ahmeclo,  3,200  tons.  The  first  three  steamers 
maintain  a  twenty-one  day  service  between  San  Francisco  and  Syd- 
ney, stopping  regularly  at  Honolulu,  Pago  Pago,  and  Auckland. 
These  boats  have  acconmiodation  for  200  nrst-class  and  100  second- 
class  passengers.  The  steamship  Alameda  of  this  line  plies  between 
San  P>ancisco  and  Honolulu  only.  The  round  trip,  including  stays 
in  port,  consumes  twenty-one  days,  dates  of  sailing  being  interme- 
diate with  those  of  the  thru  steamers. 

The  Pacific  Mail  wSteamship  Company  has  a  fleet  of  five  modern 
steamers  in  the  trans-Pacific  trade,  viz,  Manchuria,  27,000  tons* 
Mongolia,  27,000  tons;  Korea,  18,000  tons;  Siberia,  18,000  tons,  ana 
China,  9,000  tons.  All  of  these  five  boats  make  Honolulu  a  regular 
port  of  call.  During  the  past  year  this  company  has  been  operating 
on  the  same  nm  the  Coptic,  4,700  tons,  and  the  Doric,  4,500  tons, 
under  the  name  of  the  Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company. 

The  Toyo  Kisen  Kaisha,  a  Japanese  company,  whose  steamers  were 
for  a  time  utilized  as  transports  by  the  Japanese  Government,  are 
again  m.aking  Honolulu  a  regular  port  of  call.  The  boats  of  this 
line — the  American  Maru,  HongJcong  Mam,  and  Nippon  Mara — are 
each  of  6,000  tons  burden. 

Steamers  of  the  allied  three  last-named  companies  leave  San  Fran- 
cisco for  the  Orient  via  Honolulu  about  once  in  every  eight  days 
thruout  the  year.  All  thru  steamers,  as  a  usual  thing,  so  arrange 
their  schedule  as  to  arrive  at  Honolulu  in  the  morning,  staying  in  port 
from  eight  to  thirty  hours. 
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t^  Everything  in  the  equipment  of  the  steamships  plying  across  the 
Pacific  is  of  the  most  modem  type.  The  boats  are  large,  speedy, 
comfortable,  comparing  most  favorably  with  the  best  Atlantic  liners. 
All  parts  of  the  snips  are  lighted  by  electricity.  The  dining  saloons 
are  large  and  beautifully  decorated.  The  social  halls  and  smoking; 
rooms  are  roomj.  and  perfect  in  their  appointments.  All  staterooms 
are  supplied  witn  every  convenience  and  are  well  ventilated.  The 
bathrooms  and  lavatories  are  numerous  and  are  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  In  fact  the  requirements  of  the  most  fastidious  traveler  have 
been  carefully  studied  and  provided  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

In  addition  to  the  steamship  service  a  number  of  swift  sailing  vessels, 
fitted  specially  for  passenger  traffic,  ply  regularly  between  Honolulu 
and  Pacific  coast  ports. 

Since  the  discovery  of  practically  unlimited  supplies  of  fuel  oil  on  the 
coast  of  California  the  different  industries  thruout  the  islands  have 
become  large  consumers  of  this  product,  two  lines  of  tank  steamers 
being  regularly  engaged  in  supplying  the  Honolulu  market. 

The  world^s  greatest  development  is  now  taking  place  in  the  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Pacific  Ocean.  New  trade  routes,  such  as  will 
be  opened  up  oy  the  short  transcontinental  haul  across  the  isthmus 
of  Tehuantepec  and  the  operation  of  the  Panama  Railway  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  on  equal  terms  to  all,  must  add 
greatly  to  the  prestige  of  Hawaii,  and  will  tend  to  make  of  Honolulu 
the  clearing  house  of  the  Pacific,  even  prior  to  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

Hawaii  is  also  in  the  center  of  the  Sunshine  Belt  across  the  Pacific, 
and  the  climate  and  scenery  of  the  islands  are  so  attractive  that  an 
ever  increasing  number  of  tourists  and  homeseekers  must  continue  to 
come  to  these  hospitable  shores,  particularly  as  the  ocean  voyage  can 
now  be  made  so  easily  and  comfortably. 

It  should  also,  perhaps,  be  stated  here  that  the  transportation  facili- 
ties for  freight  and  passenger  business  between  the  different  islands 
comprising  the  Territory  or  Hawaii  are  both  ample  and  satisfactory. 

The  following  table  shows  the  arrivals  and  departures  of  first  and 
second  class  passengers  at  Honolulu,  respectively  from  and  for  the 
points  designated,  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1905:  i 


Date. 


Passengers  arrived 

190fr-Jnly 

August 

September 

October 

November 

'  December 

1906— January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

Total  (or  year 


Australia. 

British 
Columbia. 

Orient.     \ 

San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Totdl. 

25 

12 

21 

208 

wm 

5 

20 

5    : 

175 

205 

14 

14 

IG 

296 

m 

17 

10 

12 

256 

m 

15 

42 

17     : 

365 

m 

19 

11 

15 

451 

m 

22 

H 

22  ' 

240 

•HJO 

15 

:« 

14 

300 

419 

11 

5 

21 

316 

3.>i 

28 

24 

116 

169 

5 

13 

21  i 

262 

'M 

7 

13 

42 

169 

231 

183 

183 

230 

3,274 

3.S70 
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Date. 


Australia. 


British 
Columbia. 


Orient. 


Paxaengers  dr  parted. 

l«.ni.> -Inly 

August 

S4'pteinU>r 

October 

NovemlHT 

Di'comber 

I'.Hn^  -January 

Febnuiry 

March..'. 

April 

May 

Junp 

Total  for  year 


Kxcpss  arrivals  over  departures.  Ml. 


25 
12 

0 


11 
12 


Sat)  Fran-  j 
ddco. 


290 
325 
257  i 
lt>4  j 
145  I 

no 

215 
Uil 
;«8 

:m4 

•220 
199 


Total. 


2,708 


351 

aj7 

288 
'203 
184 
146 
240 
'235 
433 
391 
252 

2:«» 

3,329 


'Mle   of  distances  by  full-powered  steam   vessels  from  Honolulu  to  the   leading  ports 

of  the  Pacific. 

Miles.  Miles. - 

Piinta  Arenas 6,  379 

Salina  Cruz 3,  580 

Sandakan 4, 98() 

San  Diego 2,  280 

San  Francisco 2, 100 

San  Pedro 2,  250 

Seattle 2,400 

Shanghai 4,  333 

Sitka... 2,395 

Sydney 4,424 

Tahiti! 2,389 

Unala.*»ka 2,  OIG 

Talan 2,445 

Valparaiso 5,  91G 

Vladivostok 3,  736 

Wellington 4, 163 

Yokohama 3,  445 


AcapuUo 3,  310 

Apia 2,240 

Auckland 3,  850 

l^onham  Island 2,  098 

Callao 5,147 

f  liristmas  Island 1 ,  075 

Guam 3,  337 

Hongkong 4,  961 

Jamestown  Harbor 2,  602 

Levuka 2,  736 

Manila 4,803 

Midway  Island 1, 160 

Pa<,'o  Pago 2,  263 

Paita 4,777 

Panama 4,  (565 

Pet  ropavlovsk 2,  770 

Portland 2,  250 


Honolulu   to   New   York,  via   Cape  Horn,  14.970    miles;    Magellan    Strait,   13,200 
miles;  Panama,  6,690  miles;  Salina  Cruz,  5.500  miles. 


Rates  of  fare  from  Honolulu. 


To 


First - 
class. 


Second- 
class. 


AiKkland %vi'i.  00 

Brisbane 150. 00 

Hongkong 175. 00 

Manila,  by  direct  steamer 175.00 

Manila,  via  Hongkong o22.00 

J'ago  Pago 85. 00 

San  Francisco 75. 00 

Shanghai 175. 00 

Suva,  Fiji 100. 00 

Sv<lney 150.00 

Vancouver 75.00 

^>t  oria 75. 00 

I  okohama l.W.  00 


Stwrago. 


$90.00  $75.00 

90.00  G2.60 

100.00 

100.00 

't>5.66 56.06 

50.00  30.00 

100.00 

75.00  50.00 
90.00  62.50 
45.00  26.00 
45.00  25.00 
86.00 


a  Additional. 


The  cost  per  mile  of  first-class  fare  between  Honolulu  and  the  ports 
named  below,  in  cents,  is  as  follows: 

San  Francisco,  3.57;  Victoria,  British  Columbia,  3.05;  Pago  Pago, 
3.75;  Auckland,  3.776;  Sydney,  3.39;  Suva,  3.655;  Yokohama,  4.35; 
Hongkong,  3.548;  Shanghai,  4.039;  Manila,  direct,  3.64,  via  Hong- 
kong, 4.1. 
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OAHU   RAILWAY    AND   LAND   COMPANY. 

[By  Walter  F.  Dillingham] 

During  the  past  twelve  months  the  Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Com- 
pany has  constructed  and  put  into  operation  a  branch  line  of  railway 
10  miles  in  length  extending  from  the  Waipahu  station  up  the  Wai- 
kakalaua  gulcn  to  the  farm  colony  town-site  of  Wahiawa.  The 
branch  starts  from  the  main  line  at  a  point  a  few  feet  above  sea  level 
and  the  highest  point  reached  is  at  tne  colony  settlement,  which  is 
923  feet  above  sea  level.  The  maximum  grade  is  3  per  cent.  The 
rails  are  48-pound  American  steel.  The  ties  are  redwood  and  on 
the  curves  onia  wood.  The  gulch  up  which  the  branch  line  runs 
cuts  thru  the  center  of  the  Oahu  plantation.  Above  the  plantation 
boundary  the  road  crosses  the  grazing  land  of  Hoaeae  and  Waipio 
and  enters  the  government  lands  of  Waianae  uka,  which  extend  to 
the  Kaukonahua  stream  and  colony  boundary.  The  inducement 
for  the  construction  of  this  road  at  this  time  is  the  rapid  development 
of  the  pineapple  industry  at  Wahiawa.  Small  settlers  have  taken 
up  homestead  lands,  and  these  lands,  together  with  the  adjoining,' 
government  land  of  Waianae  uka,  have  been  brought  under  the  con- 
trol of  several  planting  and  canning  companies.  There  are  now  under 
cultivation  some  1,300  acres  of  land,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  during 
the  next  two  or  three  years  a  large  portion  of  the  table-land  between 
the  Oahu  plantation  and  Waialua  plantation,  consisting  of  approxi- 
mately 14,000  acres  ol  arable  land,  will  be  under  cultivation.  A 
large  portion  of  this  table-land  which  is  made  accessible  by  this  branch 
of  railroad,  while  not  suitable  for  pineapple  raising  owing  to  lack  of 
water,  is  well  adapted  to  the  growmg  oi  sisal.  Plans  are  under  way 
for  the  forming  of  a  company  to  push  forward  this  new  industry.  The 
freight  output  of  Wahiawa  colony  in  1905  was  approximately  2,500 
tons.  It  is  estimated  that  this  output  will  be  increased  durmg  the 
next  four  or  live  years  to  more  than  10,000  tons  per  annum.  The 
cost  of  the  line  is  approximately  $140,000. 

KOOLAU    RAILWAY    COM  TAN  Y. 

This  company  was  incoi-porated  on  August  9,  1905,  and  the  contract 
with  the  superintendent  or  public  works  entered  into  on  August  25  of 
the  same  year.  Under  its  charter  the  company  is  authorized  to  build 
aline  of  steam  railroad  from  Kahuku  Mill,  which  is  situated  at  the  most 
northerly  point  of  the  island  of  Oahu,  in  a  southeasterly  direction 
along  the  coast  thru  Koolauloa,  Koolaupoko,  and  on  to  Honolulu. 
Shortly  after  the  granting  of  the  charter  tne  work  of  procuring  riglits 
of  way  was  commenced,  but  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  location  of  the 
line  necessitated  the  crossing  of  many  small  holdings  and  thru  lands 
under  the  cultivation  of  rice  the  usual  delays  and  difficulties  have 
been  experienced.  Rights  of  way  have  now  been  secured  as  far  as 
Punaluu,  a  distance  from  Kahuku  Mill  (the  point  of  commencement) 
of  10  miles.  The  grading  is  well  under  way  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  road  will  be  in  operation  for  freight  and  passengers  by  November 
1,  1906.  The  rails  are  American  steel,  35  pounds.  Ties  are  California 
red  Wood,  and  the  gage  the  same  as  the  Oanu  Railway  and  Land  Com- 

gany^s  standard,  3-foot.     This  line  connects  with  the  main  line  of  the 
►ahu  Railway  and  Land  Company"  at  Kahuku.     The  Koolau  Railway 
opens  up  for  agricultural  purposes  tracts  of  land  above  the  rice  land 
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now  under  cultivation.  The  area  of  new  land  made  available  by  the 
construction  of  the  railroad  from  Kahuku  to  Punaluu  is  approxi- 
mately 1,000  acres.  Transportation  facilities  are  afforded  tne  rice 
planters,  who  have  in  this  first  10  miles  about  1,500  acres  under  culti- 
vation. By  continuing  the  line  thi*u  Koolaupoko,  the  lands  of 
Kaneohe,  Kaalaea,  and  Heeia  are  furnished  with  transportation 
facilities,  making  possible  the  development  of  lands  which  ui)  to  the 
present  time  have  only  been  used  for  grazing  purposes.  The  esti- 
mated area  of  grazing  land  which  becomes  available  for  agricultural 
purposes  amounts  to  from  3,000  to  4,000  acres.  The  policy  of  the 
Koolau  Railway  Company,  so  far  as  extending  its  line  across  the  dis- 
trict of  Koolaupoko,  will  depend  largely  upon  the  success  of  the  plan 
of  interesting  small  settlers  in  the  taking  up  of  these  new  lands. 

The  extension  of  the  Oahu  branch  line  to  the  Wahiawa  colonv  and 
the  extension  of  the  main  line  thru  the  construction  of  the  Koolau 
railroad  line  marks  a  direct  step  toward  the  opening  up  of  lands 
available  for  small  farmers.  I'p  to  the  present  time  the  direct  induce- 
ment to  railroad  companies  for  the  construction  of  lines  has  been  the 
development  of  large  sugar  corporations;  but  this  year's  work  is 
coDsistent  with  the  growing  idea  of  offering  lands  with  transportation 
facilities  to  small  citizen  settlers  in  the  Territory. 

JHKKJATION    IX    HAWAII. 

[By  J.  T.  McCrosson.] 

The  plantations  of  the  Koluila  and  llamakua  districts  are  among 
the  oldest  and  have  been  in  years  past  among  the  most  ])roductive 
of  nonirrigating  plantations  on  these  islands.  Owing  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  on  the  highlands  behind  the  plantations  the  rain- 
fall during  the  last  twenty-five  years  has  been  constantly  decreasing, 
and  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  acreage  the  annual  output  in 
sntjar  has  greatlv  diminished. 

The  Konala  Mountains,  between  4,000  and  5,000  feet  elevation, 
and  lying  directlv  in  the  path  of  the  rain  clouds  forced  by  the  trade 
winds  between  tlie  hio;h  mountains  of  Mauna  Kea,  on  the  islai'd  of 
Hawaii,  and  Haleakala,  on  the  Island  of  Maui,  furnish  one  of  the 
host  watersheds  on  these  islands.  It  has  long  been  the  desire  of  the 
owners  of  the  various  plantations  in  Kohala  and  Hamakua  to  obtain 
a  water  supply  for  domestic  and  irrigating  purposes,  because  during 
many  of  the  seasons  of  drought  the  llamakua  plantations  in  particu- 
lar have  been  compelled  to  cart  water  from  the  mountain  streams 
for  the  purpose  of  supplying  their  laborers  and  animals  with  this  most 
needful  liquid. 

One  of  the  fii'st  attempts  to  investigate  the  watershed  under  dis- 
cussion was  made  during  the  summer  of  1880,  when  George  C.  Wil- 
lianis,  then  manager  or  the  Kohala  plantation,  commissioned  the 
writer  to  ascertain  the  feasibility  of  obtaining  water  for  fluming  pur- 
poses for  the  above  plantation.  A  most  bountiful  supply  was  found 
to  exist  in  the  numerous  permanent  streams,  but  owing  to  the  excess- 
ive cost  of  bringing  the  same  onto  the  plantation  and  the  lack  of 
cooperation  among  the  various  interests  in  Kohala  Mr.  Williams 
abandoned  the  proposition.  In  1883  or  1884  Mr.  H.  P.  Baldwin,  in 
company  wuth  Mr.  Schussler,  of  San  Francisco,  made  a  partial  investi- 
gation of   the  Kohala  Mountains  from  the  Hamakua  side  for  the 
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purpose  of  furnishing  water  to  the  plantations  in  Hanmkua.  Owing 
to  more  important  ousiness  requiring  Mr.  Baldwin's  attention  on 
Maui  the  investigation  was  dropt. 

In  1888-89  tne  Hawaiian  government,  thru  Mr.  J.  M.  Lidgate, 
made  a  thoro  examination  of  the  upper  portion  of  the  Kohala  Wfoun- 
tains  in  Hamakua  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  water  for  fluming 
and  domestic  purposes  to  tne  Hamakua  plantations.  Mr.  Lidgate 
found  that  a  daily  supply  of  about  7,000,000  gallons  could  be  obtained 
from  the  high  elevations  where  he  proposed  locating  his  ditch.  This 
water  would  have  come  from  the  Waipio  streams,  but  he  stated  that 
it  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  valleys  below,  as  at  no 
time  would  the  7,000,000  gallons  proposed  to  be  taken  '^exceed  the 
one-hundredth  part  of  the  Waipio  system.'' 

The  next  investigation  made  in  these  mountains  was  conducted  hy 
Mr.  W.  W.  Bruner,  in  1892,  for  the  Hawaiian  government,  and  was 
made  from  the  Kohala  side  of  the  mountains  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
nishing a  domestic  supply  to  the  plantations  and  homesteads  in  the 
Kohala  district.  This  survey,  like  that  of  Mr.  Lidgate,  was  made 
near  the  top  of  the  w^atershed  under  investigation,  and  to  keep  up  the 
parallel  the  report  and  maps  were  careniUy  stored  away  in  the 
archives  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  impetus  given  the  sugar  business  by  annexation  to  the  United 
States  caused  some  of  the  plantations  in  Kohala  to  install  expensive 

Dumping  machinery  to  raise  water  for  irrigating  their  cane  lands, 
'his  incfication  that  the  plantations  were  in  earnest  in  their  desire  for 
water  induced  the  writer  to  visit  Hawaii  in  1900,  and  to  make  a  more 
extended  investigation  into  the  quantity  of  water  to  be  obtained  and 
the  approximate  cost  of  conducting  the  same  to  homesteaders  and 
plantation  consumers.  After  spending  several  months  studying  the 
situation,  I  became  convinced  that  it  would  prove  a  good  commercial 
proposition  to  conserve  the  mountain  water  then  running  waste  into 
the  sea,  leading  it  to  consumers  in  the  districts  east  and  west  of  the 
watershed. 

During  1901  and  part  of  1902  the  Bernice  P.  Bishop  Museum 
trustees  and  the  trustees  of  the  Bishop  estate  made  the  most  thoro 
and  exhaustive  examination  of  the  Waipio  and  Honokane  water 
resources  that  has  ever  been  made  in  the  Kohala  Mountains.  Very 
fortunately  this  investigation  was  made  during  one  of  the  most  severe 
droughts  that  has  been  recorded  in  Kohala  or  Hamakua,  and  the 
data  can  be  relied  upon  as  being  the  minimum  flow  of  the  streams 
gaged. 

Early  in  1901  an  application  was  made  by  Col.  S.  Parker,  the  lessee 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Kohala  Mountains,  to  the  territorial 
government  for  a  rranchise  or  license  to  take  the  water  from  the  gov- 
ernment land  in  the  Kohala  Mountains  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  same  to  homesteaders  and  plantation  consumers.  Almost  inime- 
diately  after  it  became  known  that  Colonel  Parker  and  his  associates 
had  applied  for  a  franchise  to  develop  the  w  ater  in  question,  numerous 
other  applicants  and  claimants  appeared,  all  asking  for  the  franchise 
and  expressing  their  willingness  to  spend  their  time  and  money  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  of  Kohala  and  Hamakua. 

After  three  years  oi  investigation  in  Honolulu  and  Washington  as 
to  the  rights  of  the  various  claimants,  the  matter  w^as  brought  to  an 
issue  by  the  territorial  officials  submitting  the  franchise  to  public 
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competition  at  an  upset  price.  The  agent  of  Colonel  Parker  and 
associates  became  the  purchaser,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  January, 
1905,  work  was  commenced  on  the  Kohala  ditch. 

This  ditch  consists  of  two  sections.  The  first  section  from  Hawi 
plantation  to  Honokane  (the  first  large  mountain  stream)  is  more 
than  13  miles  in  length,  and  consists  of  9  miles  of  tunnels,  one-half 
mile  of  fluming,  and  4  miles  of  open  ditching.  The  tumiels  and  open 
ditching  are  all  lined  with  concrete  or  stone  set  in  cement  mortar, 
making  a  permanent  job  and  reducing  seepage  to  a  minimum.  This 
first  section  was  completed  on  June  1  of  this  year  and  is  now  supply- 
ing its  consumers  with  an  average  of  19,000,000  gallons  daily.  The 
ilitch  has  a  capacity  of  70,000,000  gallons  daily,  and  delivers  tlie  water 
on  the  plantations  at  an  elevation  between  1,000  and  950  feet. 

The  second  section  of  the  Koliala  Ditch  runs  easterly  from  Hono- 
kane to  Laupahoehoe  No.  2,  and  is  6i  miles  long,  bemg  nearly  all 
tunnel.  This  work  will  be  completed  early  in  1907  and  will  furnish 
sufKcient  water  to  develop  at  least  6,000  acres  of  new  land  between 
llawi  and  Mahukona.  There  are  many  thousands  of  acres  of  good 
land  belonging  to  the  government  which  will  be  made  most  valuable 
by  the  completion  of  tlie  Kohala  Ditch  proper  and  the  construction, 
later,  of  an  auxiliary  ditch  at  a  much  higher  elevation,  w^iich  will  be 
capable  of  carrving  off  the  storm  waters  m  the  mountains  and  storing 
them  in  suitable  reservoirs,  from  which  they  can  be  conducted  to  the 
homesteader  and  planter  below.  The  present  ditch  is  capable  of 
caring  for  only  a  small  portion  of  the  water  that  at  times  runs  waste 
to  the  sea. 

In  March  of  the  present  year  the  Hamakua  Ditch  Company 
began  the  construction  of  the  Iiamakua  Upper  Ditch,  which  will  take 
water  from  the  Kohala  Mountains  in  Puukapu  for  the  use  of  the  home- 
steaders and  planters  in  Hamakua  to  flume  the  cane  from  the  high- 
lands to  the  mills.  This  ditch  will  mean  success  to  the  many  home- 
steaders now  located  in  Hamakua.  The  cost  of  carting  their  cane  to 
the  mills  is  so  great  that  many  of  them  have  been  compelled  to  give 
up  planting,  but  with  a  prospect  of  obtaining  water  for  fluming  pur- 
poses many  of  the  people  are  again  going  into  cane  planting.  1  may 
liere  mention  that  the  management  of  the  plantations  in  Hamakua  are 
doing  everything  in  their  power  to  encourage  the  homesteaders,  offer- 
ing them  free  water  for  fluming  and  remunerative  prices  for  all  cane 
grown  by  them. 

The  Hamakua  Lower  Ditch  has  not  gone  further  than  the  prelimi- 
nary surveys.  Actual  construction  work  will  probably  be  commenced 
within  the  next  two  months.  The  completion  of  these  two  ditches  in 
Hamakua  will  mean  much  for  that  district,  insuring  a  good  crop  annu- 
ally and  taking  the  plantations  out  of  the  speculative  category  in 
which  they  have  been  for  so  many  years. 

The  combined  cost  of  the  Hamakua  upper  and  lower  ditches  will 
exceed  $1,000,000. 
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ELECTBIC    INSTALLATION    IN   THE   TERBITOBY   OF    HAWAII. 

(By  A.  Gabtley.] 

There  are  but  two  central  station  light  and  power  companies  in  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii,  one  in  Hilo  and  one  in  Honolulu. 

The  Hilo  plant  is  a  water-driven  plant  operated  with  Pelton  water 
wheels,  the  combined  capacity  of  the  wheels  being  750  horsepower. 
The  electric  equipment  of  the  station  consists  of  three  alternating- 
cutrent  generators,  delivering  2,100-volt,  2-phase  current  of  7,200 
alternations.  These  are  Westinghouse  generators  and  have  a  com- 
bined capacity  of  450  kilowatts.  Light  is  supplied  from  a  105-volt 
service  and  2-phase  power  is  supplied  from  the  same  machines  and  a 
monocyclic. 

Light  and  power  is  supplied  commercially  in  Honolulu  by  the 
Hawaiian  Electric  Company,  Limited.  The  station  is  a  steam-ariveu 
station,  there  being  three  2,200-volt,  2-phase,  7,200  alternations  per 
minute,  Westinghouse  generators  of  850  kilowatts  capacity,  and 
three  500-volt,  direct-current  Westinghouse  power  generators  of  400 
kilowatts  capacity.  Lighting  is  supplied  from  alternating-current 
machines  on  a  2,200-220-1 10-volt  service,  and  power  is  supplied  from 
direct-current  machines  of  500  volts.  The  company  is  supplying  more 
than  2,000  customers  and  has  connected  to  its  service  36,000  16-candle- 
power  incandescent  lamps,  225  arc  lamps,  and  520  horsepower  in 
motors. 

The  Territory  of  Hawaii  operates  a  water  plant  for  furnishing 
lights  to  the  territorial  buildings  and  arc  lights  for  street  lighting 
purposes.  This  plant  is  situated  in  Nuuanu  Valley.  At  present 
there  are  installed  one  200-kilowatt,  3-phase,  7,200  alternations, 
Westinghouse  alternating-current  generator,  direct  connected  to  a 
Pelton  water  wheel,  with  one  200-kilowatt  Westinghouse  generator 
as  an  auxiliary. 

The  only  street-railway  plant  in  operation  in  the  islands  is  the  plant 
of  the  Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company  in  Honolulu. 
This  plant  is  equipped  with  three  300-kilowatt,  engine-driven,  500- 
volt,  Westinghouse  railway  generators  and  47  cars  equipped  with 
double  equipments  of  35-horsepower  Westinghouse  motors. 

Aside  from  these  stations  electricity  is  quite  extensively  used  in 
individual  plants  scattered  thruout  the  islands,  particularly  steam- 
driven,  direct-current  plants  on  the  suojar  plantations.  These  indi- 
vidual plants  vary  in  size  from  5  to  225  kilowatts  each. 

There  are  also  five  alternating-current  generating  plants  installed 
for  supplying  current  to  motors  driving  pumps  for  irrigating  purposes. 

The  earliest  pumping  installation  was  at  Waianae  plantation  on  the 
island  of  Oahu.  Here  water  is  delivered  to  Pelton  water  wheels  under 
a  static  head  of  400  feet,  driving  two  200-kilowatt,  3-phase  generators. 
The  power  is  transmitted  a  distance  of  5  miles  and  utilized  in  operating 
one  fly-wheel  pump  belted  to  a  75-horsepower  motor^  lifting  1,500,000 
gallons  of  water  every  twenty-four  hours  to  a  height  of  150  feet. 
Another  pump  belted  to  two  motors  of  150-horsepower  each  delivers 
5,000,000  gallons  of  water  to  a  height  of  280  feet.  The  entire  plant 
is  a '  general  electric  plant,  with  the  exception  of  the  75-horsepower 
motor,  which  was  built  by  the  Westinghouse  Company. 

The  Pioneer  Mill  Company,  at  Lahaina,  Maui,  has  installed  a  250- 
kilowatt,   3-phase,   general   electric,   alternating-current,   6,600-volt 
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generator  direct  connected  to  a  Pelton  water  wheel  operating  under 
a  static  head  of  365  feet.  Power  is  transmitted  a  distance  of  6  miles 
to  a  pumping  station,  where  current  is  used  to  operate  a  200-horse- 
power,  440-volt  motor  belted  to  a  triplex  pump,  which  delivers 
9,000,000  gallons  of  water  against  a  100-foot  head. 

At  the  plantation  of  the  Oahu  Sugar  Company  on  the  island  of 
Oahu  a  small  generating  plant  is  installed  adjacent  to  the  pipe  line 
of  one  of  the  high  lift  pumps,  and  water  which  is  taken  from  the  pipe 
line  for  irrigation  on  the  lower  levels  is  utilized  to  produce  power  ror 
operating  a  pump  some  2  miles  distant.  This  plant  consists  of  one 
120-kilowatt,  3-phase,  2,200-volt  Westinghouse  generator  belt,  driven 
from  a  Pelton  water  wheel.  The  current  is  transmitted  to  a  pumping 
station  and  used  in  a  100-horsepower,  2,000-volt  Westinghouse  motor 
to  operate  a  centrifugal  pump. 

During  the  past  year  a  laree  pumping  installation  has  been  placed 
on  the  plantation  of  the  MaKce  Sugar  Company,  at  Kealia,  Kauai. 
which  is  rather  unique  in  its  design.  Water  is  supplied  from  a  small 
mountain  stream  having  from  5  to  8  cubic  feet  per  second  flow  and 
a  head  of  400  feet,  the  peculiarity  of  the  system  being  the  use  of  a 
variable-speed  water  wheel  and  electric  transmission  at  variable 
voltage  and  variable  frequency  with  constant  current.  The  plant 
is  designed  to  utilize  the  entire  flow  of  water  in  the  stream  by  adjust- 
ing the  speed  of  the  motor  driving  the  pump  to  suit.  The  arrange- 
ment used  to  accomplish  this  control  wholly  from  the  generatmg 
station  is  by  variation  of  the  line  voltage  and  frequency,  the  water 
heads  at  botli  the  power  and  pump  being  constant,  the  amounts  of 
water  pumped  vary  in  direct  ratio  to  the  flow  of  water  to  the  power 
house.  A  reciprocating  flywheel  pump  is  installed,  and  it  is  there- 
fore necessary  to  vary  the  speed  of  tlie  motor  in  direct  proportion 
to  its  load,  assuming  that  tliis  can  be  done  without  a  material  reduc- 
tion of  efficiency  in  the  motor.  At  the  power-generating  end  there 
is  a  special  Pelton  water  wheel  having  six  Pelton  disks  of  different 
diameters,  so  that  with  a  constant  spouting  velocity  and  different 
cjuantities  of  water  and  constant  bucket  speed,  six  different  speeds 
in  revolution  are  obtained.  A  300-kilowatt  generator  is  coupled 
directly  to  the  water  wheel  and  has  an  output  varying  directly  with 
tlie  speed.  The  generator  is  supplied  with  a  constant  magnetic 
current  from  a  separate  exciter,  and  the  voltage  produced  by  the 
generator  and  its  frequency  will,  tlierefore,  vary  with  the  number 
of  the  revolutions.  Tlie  current  generated  and  sent  out  over  the 
transmission  line  should,  therefore,  be  substantially  constant.  The 
speed  varies,  depending  upon  the  available  water  supply  and  the  par- 
ticular Pelton  disk  that  is  used.  The  voltage  and  frequency  increase 
or  decrease  as  the  speed  increases  or  decreases.  An  automatic  regu- 
lator maintains  the  voltage  of  the  exciter  constant. 

At  the  receiving  end,  5  miles  from  the  power  house,  a  225-horse- 
power,  3-phase  induction  motor  is  rope-belted  to  a  duplex  flywheel 
Kiedler  pump.  This  pump  is  to  operate  against  a  gross  head  of  250 
feet  and  deliver  2,800  gallons  of  water  per  minute  at  a  maximum  of 
116  revolutions  per  minute.  The  head  remains  constant  and  should 
the  generating  plant  reduce  its  speed  and  the  voltage  and  frequency  be 
reduced  this  induction  motor  would  have  a  corresponding  reduction 
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in  speed  and  pump  less  water.  It  is  estimated  by  the  builders  that 
an  efficiency  can  be  maintained  of  48  per  cent,  from  water  to  water. 

This  plant  has  not  yet  been  completely  tested  out  and  it  is  impos- 
sible at  the  present  time  to  predict  what  efficiencies  will  obtain  thru- 
out  such  a  wide  variation  in  speeds  of  the  different  apparatus.  All 
this  apparatus  was  supplied  by  the'Allis-Chalmers  Company. 

This  power  plant  also  opperates  a  100-horsepower  Westinghouse 
motor  in  the  mill  and  several  smaller  motors. 

By  far  the  most  important  electric  development  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  has  l)een  the  installation  of  a  high- 
tension  transmission  plant  by  the  Kauai  Electric  Company  on  the 
island  of  Kauai.  The  object  of  this  plant  is  to  generate  power  from 
a  mountain  stream  in  Wainiha  Valley  and  utilize  the  same  in  opera- 
ting pumps  on  the  plantation  of  the  McBryde  Sugar  Company,  a 
distance  of  35  miles. 

Water  is  taken  from  the  Wainiha  stream  at  an  elevation  of  710  feet 
and  carried  thru  a  conduit  consisting  of  tunnels  and  ditches  about  5 
miles  long  to  an  elevation  of  562  feet  above  the  centers  of  the  wheels 
at  the  power-house  site. 

At  tne  power  house  there  are  two  1,200  kilowatt,  2,200  volt,  3- 
phase,  3, ()()()  alternations  per  minute  generators,  each  direct  con- 
nected to  a  Pelton  water  wheel  having  two  overhung,  Pelton  disks 
forced  to  the  ends  of  the  generator  shaft. 

Current  is  stept  up  thru  two  banks  of  translormers  to  a  volta^re 
of  33,000  and  carried  over  a  3-phase  hi^^h-tension  line  of  103,850 
circular  mills  aluminum  cable  for  a  distance  of  35  miles. 

The  current  is  received  at  the  McBryde  plantation  at  a  central 
station  in  Hanapepe  Valley,  where  water  has  been  developed  by 
sinking  shafts  and  extendinii;  tunnels.  The  current  is  stept  down 
thru  step-down  transformers  to  2,200  volts  and  carried  to  the  different 
pumping  stations,  to  be  utilized  in  motors  direct  connected  to  pumps 
of  the  multiple  stage  centrifugal  or  turbine  types. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  installed  and  in  operation  on  this 
service  four  large  pumping  imits,  consisting  of  two  500-horsepower 
motors  connected  to  pumps  of  5,000,000  United  States  gallons  daily 
capacity  each  against  a  head  of  341  feet;  one  500-horsepower  motor 
connected  to  a  pump  of  6,500,000  gallons  daily  capacity  against  a 
head  of  260  feet;  one  150-horsepower  motor  connected  to  a  pump 
of  3,500,000  gallons  daily  capacity  against  a  head  of  168  feet. 

Additional  pumps  are  to  be  installed,  of  large  capacity  and  hvAi 
lift,  one  to  be  operated  by  a  1 ,000-horsepower  motor  and  another  by 
a  350-horsepower  motor.  A  150-horsepower  motor  is  also  to  be 
used  for  developing  purposes  on  the  plantation,  thus  making  a  total 
motor  installation  of  3,300  horsepower  to  be  operated  from  this  plant. 

The  Kauai  Electric  Company  is  capitalized  for  $300,000  and  has 
an  outstanding  bond  issue  of  $150,000  of  6  per  cent  bonds.  Counting 
fixt  charges  against  this  plant,  it  is  estimated  that  the  pumping  cost 
can  be  reduced  to  one-third  the  cost  of  pumping  by  steam  power. 

It  is  hoped  that  many  other  uses  will  be  found  for  electric  current 
by  the  McBryde  Sugar  Company,  including  loading  at  the  wharves 
and  ,the  operation  of  plows  wnich  are  now  operated  with  steam. 

Further  developments  on  the  island  of  Kauai  are  in  prospect,  and 
it  is  safe  to  predict  that  ultimately  there  will  be  an  electric  belt  line 
railway  around  fully  two-thirds  of  the  island  of  Kauai. 
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The  Kauai  Electric  Company  was  financed  bv  local  people  and  the 
plant  was  desi_^ned  and  budt  by  the  Hawaiian  Electric  Company  and 
the  Honolulu  Iron  Works.  The  electric  machinery  was  furnished  by 
the  Westin^^house  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  and  the  water 
wheels  by  the  Pelton  Water  Wheel  Company. 

Almost  all  the  development  which  has  Wen  outlined  above  has 
taken  place  since  the  annexation  of  the  islaiuls  by  the  United  States. 

A  table  is  added  which  shows  that  American  manufacturers  of 
ok^'tric  machinery  have  cause  to  congratulate  themselves,  as  {){)h  per 
cout  of  all  the  machinery  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  of  American 
manufacture.  The  only  machinery  outsuk*  of  American  machinery 
is  that  of  Siemens-Halske,  Gennan  mantifacturers.  . 

Ilorscpourr  of  rhrtric  apparatus,  and  manti/actunrs  of  samr. 
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Total  horsepower  installed,  22,015 
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[By  D.wiEL  Lor.A.v.J 

wSince  its  reor^anizaticm,  three  years  a^o,  imder  a  statute  creating  the 
l)()ard  of  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  the  agricultural 
bureau  of  the  government  of  the  Territory  has  (leveloped  a  high 
(logree  of  usefulness.  Its  four  divisions — agriculture,  annual  indus- 
try, entomology,  and  forestry — are  all  being  elTectivel}^  conducted 
according  to  modern  scientific  standards  by  the  commissioners  thru 
educated  specialists  in  the  respective  lines.  Some  of  the  heads  of 
divisions  have  their  professional  credentials  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington.  The  division  of  agriculture  acts  in  direct 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Agricultural  Plxperiment  Station 
at  Honolulu. 

Prior  to  the  reorganization  just  mentioned,  the  bureau  of  agriculture 
liad  for  some  years  maintained  an  invaluable  entomological  service. 
In  conjunction  with  the  sugar  planters,  it  secured  the  services  of 
Prof.  Albert  Koebele,  a  leading  aemonstrator  of  the  method  of  com- 
bating insect  blights  and  plant  pests  with  their  natural  enemies — 
parasites  that  wage  deadly  warfare  against  such  destroyers  of  veg- 
etation. This  scientist  had  already,  before  employment  here,  done 
a  great  deal  for  the  salvation  of  the  grape-growing  and  citrus  fruit- 
raising  industries  of  California.  He  has  alternated  his  work  in  these 
islands — investigating  visitations  of  pests  and  applying  the  antidotes 
thereto,  besides  creating  an  extensive  collection  of  entomological 
specimens — with  the  exploration  of  distant  countries  in  searcn  of 
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beneficial  parasites.  For  some  years  he  had  an  able  assistant  in  Dr. 
R.  C.  L.  rerkins,  now  at  the  head  of  the  planters'  entomologicaj 
service,  whose  title  came  to  him  recently  in  the  form  of  the  degree  of 
LL.  D.  from  Oxford  University  in  recognition  of  his  natural  history 
researches  and  authorship. 

Outside  of  its  entomological  work  the  functions  of  the  old  bureau 
were  chiefly  the  maintenance  of  a  nursery  for  the  propagation  of  trees 
and  plants,  including  the  cultivation  of  a  forest  in  the  mountains 
behind  Honolulu,  together  with  the  importation  of  trees,  plants,  and 
seeds.  In  this  traffic  with  other  countries  a  system  of  exchange,  as 
well  as  purchase,  was  employed.  The  nursery  and  forest  mentioned 
had  received  support  from  the  public  treasury  for  more  than  twenty 
years,  but  the  entomol()gical  work  had  been  of  comj)aratively  recent 
origin.  There  is  no  disparaging  of  the  value  of  the  services  rendered 
in  all  those  years  when  it  was  but  a  nucleus  of  tlie  present  comprehen- 
sive and  symmetrical  institution.  It  clotlied  a  large  area  of  bare 
mountain  slopes  and  summits  with  a  luxuriant  forest.  It  created  a 
botanical  garden  in  Honolulu,  which  is  one  of  tlie  city's  beauty  spots. 
It  furnished  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country,  by  free  distribution, 
with  thousands  of  trees  and  plants  to  beautify  their  home  plots.  It 
effectually  checked  or  totally  extirpated  many  pests  that,  imported 
from  abroad,  had  threatened  to  devastate  the  vegetation  of  the  group. 
Tho  its  organization  and  resources  both  were  inade([uate,  it  had  a 
fairly  liberal  support  in  the  biennial  appropriation  bills;  also  some 
enabling  legislation  for  its  protective  work. 

For  al)out  a  quarter  of  a  century  the  sugar  industry,  preponderat- 
ing over  all  others  in  the  production  of  wealth,  has  proved  well  able 
to  take  care  of  itself  in  scientific  develo})ment,  thru  the  medium  of  an 
organization  that  has  never  lapsed  or  weakened.  Incidentallv  the 
sugar  planters'  association  has  also  promoted  general  agricultural 
interests  by  more  or  less  attention  to  diversified  products — stoek 
raising  and  forestry.  It  has  cooperated  with  the  public  bureau  of 
agriculture,  before  and  since  the  latter's  reorganization,  by  liberal 
contributions  to  the  employment  of  specialists,  notwithstanding  its 
establishing  of  a  large  experiment  station  of  its  ow^n,  which  employs 
scientific  experts  of  highest  standing  in  such  divisions  as  chemistry, 
entomology,  and  plant  pathology.  An  instance  of  such  liberality  is 
the  engagement  by  the  association  a  few  years  ago  to  pay  a  moiety 
of  the  salary  of  the  present  superintendent  of  entomology^  and  plant 
quarantine  inspector,  whose  services  in  tlie  latter  capacity  for  many 
years  at  the  port  of  San  Francisco  were  esteemed  so  valuable  by  the 
board  of  agriculture  of  California  that  unusual  inducements  were 
required  to  bring  him  to  Honolulu. 

Appended  to  this  report  will  be  found  an  article  by  Mr.  Ilosmer, 
superintendent  of  forestry,  which  gives  a  resum6  of  the  work  of  bis 
division  for  the  year  under  review.  Some  mention  of  the  other  divi- 
sions may  here  be  made. 

In  his  latest  annual  report  to  the  board  of  commissioners,  Mr. 
Alexander  Craw,  superintendent  of  entomology  and  inspector,  says: 
"Dm-ing  the  year  1905  there  were  examined  293  vessels,  on  which 
we  found  104,829  packages  of  fruit,  vegetables,  etc.,  as  freight,  and 
during  the  same  time  we  had  249  pacKages  by  mail.^'  This  work, 
incluaing  the  fumigation  of  the  merchandise,  when  found  necessary, 
with  hydrocyanic-acid  gas  and  carbon-bisulphide  fumes,  was  done 
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by  Mr.  Craw  and  Mr.  C.  J.  Austin,  his  assistant  inspector.  Several 
notable  instances  of  signal  protection  from  pests  thru  the  inspection 
of  imports  are  reported.  •  In  November  ana  December  various  con- 
signments of  citrus  fruits,  aggregating  2,950  cases,  arrived  from  China 
and  Japan,  which,  being  found  seriously  infested  with  injurious  insects 
and  diseases,  were  all  destroyed  by  burning.  Again,  150  orange  trees 
infested  with  leaf-miners  from  Japan  were  burned. 

Another  great  service  was  rendered  to  the  Territory  when  Mr. 
Craw  interfered  with  the  attempted  importation,  for  show  mirposes. 
of  14  large  and  living  snakes,  5  of  them  the  deadly  rattler.  To  avoid 
legal  complications,  two  of  the  commissioners  of  agricidture  and  the 
collector  of  customs  paid  to  the  importer  the  value  of  the  reptiles, 
w  liich  forthwith  were  destroyed  and  their  carcasses  preserved  among 
the  exhibits  of  the  bureau  museum.  Best  of  all,  the  incident  led  to 
an  order  from  the  SecveiSLVj  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  snakes  mto  Hawaii.  As  the  superintendent  says 
in  his  report,  ^^The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  always  been  famed  for 
their  freedom  from  snakes,  and  our  people  and  animals  could  wander 
with  impunitv  through  our  valleys  and  over  liills  and  mountains.^' 

Mr.  Jacob  feotinsky,  a  learned  specialist,  is  the  assistant  entomolo- 
gist, doing  both  laboratory  and  field  work.  His  reports,  made  fre- 
quently to  the  board,  are  of  great  value,  as  also  circulars  for  public 
information  which  he  writes.  He  travels  within  the  group  occasion- 
ally to  investigate  pests  in  different  localities.  The  breeding  of  bene- 
ficial insects,  collected  abroad  by  Professor  Koebele,  is  a  considerable 
part  of  the  laboratory  work,  fiuring  the  calendar  year  1905  a  total 
of  64  colonies  of  24  species  of  insects,  aggregating  5,000  specimens, 
were  distributed  over  the  four  principal  islands.  When  it  is  stated 
that  the  pest  known  as  the  cane-leaf  hopper  that  caused  a  loss  of 
over  $3,000,000  in  a  single  sugar  crop,  has  oeen  effectually  subjugated 
within  the  past  few  years  by  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Territory's 
and  the  planters'  entomologists,  some  idea  of  the  importance  of  this 
particular  service  may  be  comprehended. 

Latest  in  organization,  the  division  of  animal  industry  has  given 
evidence  of  value  to  the  Territory  which  can  hardly  be  estimated  as 
yet.  Altho  the  successive  governments  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  for 
more  than  twenty  years  had  employed  veterinarians,  both  the  sup- 
port and  the  scope  given  to  this  service  were  rather  limited.  Now 
and  then  such  an  emergency  as  a  visitation  of  <j;landers  brought  the 
services  of  the  oflicial  veterinarian  into  pronnnence,  which  other- 
wise were  of  a  desultory  nature,  exceptmg  for  the  inspection  of 
slaughterhouse  stock.  On  July  1,  1905,  negotiations  begim  by  the 
Stock  Breeders'  Association  ended  in  the  board  of  commissioners 
securing  the  services  of  Dr.  Victor  A.  Norgaard,  V.  S.  (Copenhagen), 
furnished  by  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  in  the  Dey^artment  of 
Agriculture  in  Washington  and  the  Stock  Breeders'  Association,  who 
on  that  date  entered  upon  his  duties  as  the  head  of  a  local  division 
of  animal  industr}^  in  these  islands.  Doctor  Norgaard  immediately 
on  taking  office  outlined  in  writing  to  the  board  a  general  policy  to 
be  pursued  by  him  as  Territorial  veterinarian  ''in  carrying  out  the 
law  enacted  by  the  last  legislature  for  the  suppression  and  eradica- 
tion of  infectious,  contagious,  and  communicable  diseases  among 
the  live  stock  in  this  Territory." 
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Passing  over  a  large  body  of  information  and  advice  since  com- 
municated to  the  board  by  Doctor  Xorgaard,  in  special  reports  and 
in  his  regular  report  at  the  end  of  the  year,  relating  to  specific  dis- 
eases and  pests  found  by  him  among  tlie  live  stock  of  tiie  islands, 
special  mention  will  here  be  given  to  but  one  subject  on  which  the 
board,  and  thru  it  the  i)ublic,  have  been  enlightened  by  the  veterinary 
chief.  It  is  a  subject  vitally  affecting  the  animal  industry  of  Hawaii, 
upon  which  both  the  subsistence  and  the  prosi)erity  of  the  inhabitants 
greatly  depend.  Doctor  Norgaard  has  maue  a  discovery-  that  will 
undoubtedly  lead  to  chan^€\s  in  the  feeding  of  animals,  from  which  a 
vast  improvement  in  the  live  stock  of  the  Territory  may  be  expected. 

After  visiting  the  principal  islands,  Doctor  Norgaard  formed  tho 
general  impression  "that  all  classes  of  live  stock  in  the  islands  fail, 
m  a  more  or  less  pronounced  degree,  to  attain  the  size  and  (juality 
which  the  apparently  perfect  climatic  conditions  would  warrant,  and 
that  the  young  stock  matures  slowly."  '*  I  was  at  iirst  inclined,"  tho 
veterinarian  proceeds,  '4o  ascribe  tliis  to  inbreeding,  but  vsoon  found 
that  even  where  fresh  blood  has  !)eeii  introduced  regularly  the  offspring 
frequently  failed  to  attain  the  size  and  (level()i)ment  which  character- 
ize similar  breeds  on  the  mainland  and  in  other  countries.  Still,  there 
seemed  nearly  always  to  be  an  abundance  of  feed,  and  such  conditions 
as  in  other  countries  are  considered  detrimental  to  the  development  of 
stock — a  more  or  less  prolonged  winter,  for  instance — were  unknown 
here.^'  Making  a  specific  comi)arison  between  the  conditions  here  and 
in  the  Soutliwestern  States,  which  shows  these  islands  to  have  a  great 
advantage  but  with  less  favorable  results  in  stock  raising.  Doctor  Nor- 
gaard finds  it  evident  that  in  Hawaii  '^something is  lacking  in  the  soil, 
and  consequently  in  the  feed,  the  absence  of  which  prevents  growth 
and  development.  1  do  not  mean  to  imply/'  he  exnlains, '"  that  this  is 
the  case  everywhere  in  these  islands.  There  are  no  cioubt  places  on  cer- 
tain islands  and  pastures  on  certain  ranches,  where  the  grasses  contain 
everything  required  for  the  development  of  certain  animals,  but  most 
frequently  such  localities  are  utilized  for  other  purposes,  and  such  pas- 
tures are  generally  used  as  fattening  paddocks  and  not  as  breeding  pad- 
docks, and  in  neither  case  do  the  young  animals  obtain  what  they 
require.  It  was  not  until  quite  recently,  however,"  Doctor  Norgaard 
goes  on  to  say,  ''that  this  deficiency  in  food  was  brought  so  forcibly  to 
notice  that  it  became  evident  that  the  losses  therefrom  were  very  great , 
and  that  measures  should  be  taken  to  check  the  same."  He  mentions 
some  of  the  effects  of  the  malnutrition  upon  cows  and  calves,  as  noted 
below,  and  concludes  that  the  discovered  condition  of  ''osteomalacia, 
or  softening  of  the  bones,  is  due  simply  to  an  insufliciency  or  total 
absence  of  Time  salts  in  the  food." 

Right  here  is  an  opportunity  to  emphasize  my  a])preciation  of  the 
great  services  rendered  to  our  agricultural  interests  by  the  Federal 
officials  stationed  here.  Doctor  Norgaard,  continuing  on  the  subject 
of  the  discovery  just  mentioned,  says:  "The  observation  of  this  dis- 
ease in  certain  sections  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  at  once  threw  light  on  a 
number  of  conditions  thruout  the  islands  which  hitherto  had  been  more 
or  less  mysterious,  and  when  I  was  informed  by  Dr.  Jared  Smith,  of  the 
United  States  experiment  station,  that  a  numoer  of  chemical  analyses 
of  grasses  from  various  parts  of  the  islands  had  revealed  a  deficiency 
in  Rme  salts,  I  felt  convinced  of  having  reached  the  root  of  many 
evils,  and  began  to  realize  that  much  could  be  done  to  remedy  them." 
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Here  a  brief  summary  of  the  evil  conditions  in  question  prevailing 
among  the  live  stock  on  different  islands  may  be  presented.  On  the 
island  of  Hawaii  a  number  of  animals,  especially  calves,  yearlings, 
and  heifers  with  their  first  or  second  calf,  have  been  dying.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  on  'Hilo  grass"  ranges,  and  even  tho  these  are 
covered  with  green,  succulent  grass  and  the  animals  eat  an  abundance 
thereof,  they  have  the  appearance  of  starving.  They  become  weaker 
and  weaker,  and  finally  lie  down  and  die,  the  death  struggle  often 
lasting  twenty-four  hours  or  more.  While  the  post-mortem  exami- 
nation reveals  no  disease  or  infestment  of  parasites,  the  blood  is  thin, 
the  muscles  are  pale  and  flaccid,  and  the  oones  are  brittle  as  intem- 
|)(Ted  clay.  In  certain  sections  of  Hawaii  and  Maui  the  veterina- 
rian had  noticed  that  fractures  of  bones  in  grown  animals — cows, 
steers,  bulls,  and  especially  "bullock"  horses — were  more  common 
tlian  in  most  other  cases.  During  the  year  he  had  seen  or  heard  of 
at  least  twenty  cases  of  broken  legs,  not  counting  any  which  might 
have  occurred  on  lava  ilows,  and  he  felt  convinced  that  even  tho  the 
surface  of  the  islands  for  the  greater  part  is  rough  and  stony,  so 
many  fractures  would  not  occur  unless  there  was  something  mate- 
rially wrong  with  the  bones  of  the  animals.  Another  disease  of  the 
bony  system  which  prevails  to  a  great  extent  is  ()ste()j)orosis,  or  big 
head,  in  horses  and  mules.  These  animals,  moreover,  lack  bone, 
develop  slowly,  and  mature  late,  and  unless  grain  fed  or  supplied 
with  feed  containing?  lime  salts  fail  to  attain  size.  There  is  an  anun- 
(lance  of  horses  in  tne  islands,  but  they  are  of  little  value  for  the  rea- 
sons mentioned,  and  both  nuiles  and  horses  are  constantly  im])orted 
in  considerable  numbers.  In  the  year  1905  over  S()(), ()()()  worth  of 
mules  were  imported.  With  regard  to  sheep  it  is  the  same  story. 
On  Molokai  all  lambs  are  born  strong  and  well  developed,  and  so  long 
as  they  receive  plenty  of  lime  salts  thru  their  mothers'  milk  they  gain 
ra])idly  in  size  and  weight.  When  weaned  at  4  months  the  majority 
average  50  pounds  in  weight.  But  no  sooner  are  the  lambs  weaned 
than  an  almost  complete  standstill  in  the  development  takes  place. 
When  12  numths  old  they  weigh  only  from  60  to  70  pounds,  the  best 
lambs  of  the  following  season  being  heavier  than  the  less  good  yearlings. 
In  such  ccmditions  is  found  an  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the  domestic 
supply  of  sheep  does  not  satisiy  the  demand.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 100,000  sheep  in  the  islands,  yqjt  in  1905  there  were  imported 
from  California  for  the  Honolulu  market  8,013  carcasses  of  mutton, 
of  a  net  value  of  SI 3,341.  As  Doctor  Norgaard  says,  it  is  not  the 
actual  loss  by  death  which  results  in  certain  sections  of  the  Territory 
from  this  deficiency  in  mineral  matters  in  the  grasses  which  is  of 
most  economic  importance,  but  the  incalculable  waste  of  time  and 
material  resulting  from  an  ''unbalanced  ration."  P^xcepting  this  one 
deficiency,  the  veterinarian  finds  "that  every  other  requirement  for 
making  this  Territory  an  ideal  place  for  live-stock  raising  is  present." 

The  animal  industry  of  Hawaii  stands  easily  next  to  that  of  sugar 
production  in  importance.  It  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  home  con- 
sumption of  fresh  meats.  There  is  a  very  great  demand  for  horses 
and  mules  for  draft  and  traveling  purposes,  as  also  for  use  by  stock- 
range  riders,  which  the  domestic  industry  also  in  large  part  supplies. 
Therefore  the  untoward  conditions  affecting  stock  raising  whicn  the 
Territorial  veterinarian  discloses  make  a  rather  dismal  picture.     It 
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would  be  a  poor  result  of  the  employment  of  a  high  order  of  profes- 
sional skill,  however,  which  went  no  further  than  revealing  the  bad 
conditions  and  did  not  indicate  a  remedy.  This  happily  is  not  the 
case  here.  Doctor  Norgaard  has  advised  the  boara,  with  ample 
elaboration,  as  well  as  directly  apprised  stock  raisers,  of  means 
whereby  the  depressing  cause  may  be  overcome. 

Ascribing  '^  the  failure  of  the  live-stock  breeders  to  supply  the  local 
demand  for  all  classes  of  live  stock  and  their  products  to  a  more  or 
less  pronounced  deficiencv  in  mineral  matters,  especially  phosphate 
of  lime,  in  the  soil  and  subsequently  in  the  grasses  of  this  Territory," 
he  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the 
deficiency  can  be  made  good:  '' Either  by  liming  the  soil  or  bv  giving 
the  lime  salts  to  the  animals  direct.  As  the  first  is  out  of  tne  ques- 
tion, owing  to  the  large  acreage  which  would  have  to  be  treated,  the 
administration  of  lime  salts,  m  the  form  of  licks,  must  be  resorted 
to.  *  *  *  The  safest  and  cheapest  method  is  to  place  an  abun- 
dance of  bone  meal,  mixt  either  witn  salt  or  with  molasses,  where  the 
animals  can  have  constant  access  to  it.'^  He  relates  an  experiment 
made  on  a  ranch  on  Hawaii  this  year  which  so  well  sustained  the 
theory  that  the  ranchman  declared  his  intention  of  extending  the 
method  by  distributing  feeding  boxes  containing  the  prescribed  com- 

Eound  to  different  parts  of  the  range.  Molasses  is  a  cheap  article 
ere,  and  Doctor  Norgaard  indicates  a  source  of  supply  of  bone  meal 
when,  in  advocating  the  conversion  of  waste  products  into  pork,  he 
says  there  are  thousands  of  worthless  animals  now  consuming  a  large 
proportion  of  the  grasses  of  the  islands,  for  which  their  hides  and 
carcasses  will  never  pay — wild  cattle  and  goats,  old  cows,  super- 
annuated horses  and  donkeys,  and  ranged-out  ewes — which  coukl  be 
killed,  boiled  down,  and  converted  into  pork  when  fed  with  molasses 
and  roughage.  In  this  connection  he  mentions  the  annual  importa- 
tion of  hogs  to  the  value  of  between  $35,000  and  $40,000. 

The  work  of  the  division  of  agriculture  is  carried  on  bv  the  Federal 
experiment  station.  This  is  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort.  An 
appropriation  of  about  $8,000  was  made  by  the  legislature  for  assist- 
ance to  the  station.  In  the  annual  report  of  the  board  covering  the 
year  1905  the  following  appears: 

The  most  important  work  done  by  that  station  during  1905  has  been  the  continuing 
of  the  tobacco  experiment  station  at  Hamakua.  The  experiment  has  met  with  a  high 
degree  of  success.     Tobacco  of  good  quaUty  and  in  quantity  per  acre  amply  sufficient 


to  make  it  commercially  profitable  has  been  produced. 

Examination  of  the  product  by  a  number  of  tobacco  expe 
that  the  best  samples  would  market  either  in  Europe  or  tne  United  States  as  the  beet 


high-grade  tobacco.     That  the  percentage  of  the  high-grade  article  wae  not  greater  is 
undoubtedly  due  to  lack  of  experience  in  curing  the  tobacco. 

Mr.  Jared  G.  Smith,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  station,  in  his 
report  to  the  board  for  1905,  enters  into  details  of  the  tobacco  experi- 
ment. The  station  had  paid  much  attention  to  horticultural  work 
the  same  year.  To  assist  and  encourage  the  cultivation  of  citrus 
fruits  it  had  prepared  a  bulletin  on  ^^ Citrus  Fruits  in  Hawaii,'^  which 
has  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington.  A 
presjs  bulletin  on  '^Rubber  in  Hawaii,"  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
our  new  industries,  was  another  output  of  the  station.  It  was  ascer- 
tained in  the  chemical  department  ^^that  many  of  our  fodders  are 
deficient  in  lime,"  and  a  press  bulletin  on  that  subject  was  issued. 
Mr.  Smith  says  on  this  subject:  ^* Doctor  Norgaard,  the  veterinarian 
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of  the  board  of  commissioners  of  agriculture  and  forestry,  had  at  the 
same  time  arrived  at  the  same  conclusions  regardingthe  aeficiencv  of 
lime  from  a  study  of  cattle  fed  on  such  forage.  The  work  will  be 
continued  in  conjunction  with  Doctor  Norgaard,  who  has  already 
rendered  valuable  assistance  in  furnishing  samples  for  analysis. '* 

The  bureau  of  agriculture  has  established  a  library  at  its  head- 
quarters, on  the  grounds  of  the  government  nursery  in  Honolulu, 
which  at  the  end  of  1905  contained  somewhat  over  4,000  books  ana 
pamphlets,  not  including  the  current  publications  regularly  received. 
It  is  maintained  as  a  free  reference  library,  open  to  the  public  daily. 

All  that  is  lacking  now  in  the  Territorial  equipment  for  promoting 
Airriculture  is  an  agricultural  college  upon  a  site  extensive  enough  ana 
with  the  requisite  natural  advantages  for  the  widest  range  of  cultiva- 
tion of  prodfucts  adapted  to  the  islands. 

DESCRIPTIONS  OF  THE  COUNTIES. 

COUNTY    OF   HAWAII. 

Tho  the  island  of  Hawaii  has  an  area  exceedintj:  that  of  all  the 
other  islands  combined,  yet  it  was  deemed  inexpedient,  in  establishing 
county  government,  to  make  more  than  one  county  of  it.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  will  suggest  themselves  on  examining  the  accompanying 
map  and  a  perusal  of  the  island's  physical  description  herein  sketcliecL 
Hawaii  has  an  area  of  2,570,000  acres,  or  4,210  square  miles.  Its 
population  of  46,843,  by  the  1900  census,  is  estimated  to  have  i;rown 
to  60,000  and  odd. 

The  lon<;est  axis  of  the  island  ol  Hawaii  is  north  and  south,  a  dis- 
tance of  90  miles,  and  its  greatest  width  is  74  miles.  On  this  island 
are  two  mountains  of  over  13,600  feet  in  elevation,  named  Mauna  Loa 
and  Mauna  Kea,  which  are  often  capped  with  snow,  but  their  slopes 
fall  so  gently  that  when  seen  from  a  distance  they  <2;ive  the  impression 
of  a  table-land.  This  fact,  together  with  its  location,  identifies 
Hawaii  as  the  island  found  on  the  early  Spanish  maps,  published 
lon<^  before  the  discovery  by  Cook,  and  named  by  the  Spaniards  "La 
Mosa.''  In  addition  to  these  two  mountains  there  is  a  third,  Mount 
llualalai,  the  tliree  forming  almost  an  equilateral  triangle  15 
miles  in  each  direction,  on  tTie  southwestern  side  of  which,  as  the 
map  shows,  are  the  high  lands  of  Kona.  Into  this  trian^fle  in  ages 
past  the  volcanoes  haa  poured  their  streams  of  molten  rock,  which 
found  an  outlet  thru  the  northern  and  eastern  sides  of  the  triangle, 
in  some  instances  the  flows  being  miles  in  width  and  extending  into 
the  sea.  The  great  flows  of  1843,  1855,  and  1859  ran  mile  after  mile 
and  spread  out  an  immense  volume  of  rocky  slag,  and  around  tliis 
central  tract,  because  of  these  lava  deposits,  are  large  areas  of  waste 
land,  on  which  neither  animal  life  nor  vegetation  subsists.  From 
an  elevation  of  8,000  feet  upward  the  summit  slopes  of  these  moun- 
tains are  barren.  Below  that  level  the  slopes  on  the  northwesterly 
exposure  are  covered  with  dense  forests.  There  is  an  area  between 
the  forests  and  the  upper  barren  tops  used  for  cattle  and  sheep 
I'anches,  and  in  one  instance  it  was  necessary  to  erect  11  miles 
^f  stone  fencing  to  keep  the  sheep  from  becoming  lost  and  starving 
on  the  lava  flows.  This  large  barren  region  is  practically  uninhab- 
ited, the  ancient  population  of  the  island,  as  well  as  the  modem, 
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confining  itself  to  the  more  salubrious  and  productive  seashores.  Yet 
across  these  hot,  dry  central  wastes  between  the  mountains  the  Kin^^'s 
messen<^ers  past  swiftly  with  dispatches  by  paths  now  almost 
obhterated. 

On  the  eastern  slopes  of  Mauna  Loa,  the  mountain  forming  tlie 
southernmost  point  of  the  triangle,  is  the  great  volcano  of  Kilauea, 
now  apparently  growing  extinct.  Its  history  shows  a  gradual  diminu- 
tion or  activity,  until  to-day  there  is  practically  no  molten  lava  to  [)e 
found,  only  heat  and  steam  rising  from  the  pit  left  when  the  fire  in 
this  crater  disappeared.  Two  years  ago  the  latest  violent  manifesta- 
tions occurred,  but  the  eruption  was  comparatively  mild  and  lasted 
but  a  few  months.  The  main  crater  is  about  eight  miles  in  circum- 
ference and  gives  the  impression  of  a  sunken  plain,  the  floor  of  which 
is  of  black  lava  with  here  and  there  a  cone  standing  out.  The  walls 
on  three  sides  rise  perpendicularly  for  400  or  500  feet.  Ten  or  twelve 
years  ago  the  molten  lava  rose  in  the  central  pit  five  or  six  hundred 
leet  in  depth  below  the  floor,  until  it  formed  a  lake  half  a  mile  wide 
which  overflowed  upon  the  floor  of  the  crater.  On  the  summit  of 
Mauna  Loa  is  the  sometimes  active  crater  of  Mokuaweoweo,  which 
as  recently  as  1896  gave  a  magnificent  display  of  the  powerful  volcanic 
forces  that  have  heretofore  existed  in  these  islands.  There  was  a 
great  lava  flow  again  in  1899,  the  eruptive  point  being  a  few  thousand 
reet  below  the  summit.  Within  a  hundred  years  this  mountain  has 
sent  forth  from  its  flanks  enormous  lava  flows,  which  have  broken 
out  at  various  elevations  and  quietly  flowed  as  long  as  the  material 
lasted,  having  in  some  instances  reached  the  sea. 

In  the  northern  extremity  of  the  island,  distinct  from  the  others,  as 
the  map  will  show,  are  the  Kohala  Mountains  with  an  elevati(m  of 
but  5,500  feet.  Yet  from  their  proximity  to  the  sea  and  their  risint^: 
a  considerable  height  above  the  surrounding  plains,  they  conform 
more  nearly  than  the  vast  mounds  already  described  to  the  ordinary 
conception  of  mountains.  Between  them  and  the  sea  lie  the  tremen- 
dous canyons  and  gulches  of  Waipio  and  Waimanu,  with  their  per- 
pendicular cliffs  3,000  feet  high  covered  with  tropical  verdure,  formin«: 
some  of  the  grandest  scenery  of  the  group.  From  these  vast  gulches 
the  coast  runs  in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  town  of  Ililo,  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  miles.  This  stretch  of  coast  forms  a  series 
of  cliffs  of  varying  height,  upon  whose  bases  the  ocean  furiously 
breaks,  and  above  which  are  sloping  plains  richly  watered  and  covered 
with  sugar  cane,  extending  back  for  varied  distances  to  an  approxi- 
mate elevation  of  1,500  feet,  where  the  forests  begin.  Along  this 
coast  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  a  harl)or. 

The  whole  eastern  coast  of  the  island,  running  almost  north  and 
south,  is  a  dry  and  rainless  section  with  a  clear  and  bracing  atmos- 

Ehere.  On  the  southern  coast  a  large  indentation  looks  across  the 
road  plains  of  Waimea,  used  as  a  cattle  range,  to  Mauna  Kea. 
Toward  the  summit  and  on  the  slopes  of  thir,  mountain  wild  cattle 
are  found,  the  offspring  of  those  brought  by  Vancouver  at  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  which,  at  Vancouver's  suggestion,  were 

Protected  by  official  edict  for  many  years.  Finding  there  a  natural 
abitat,  the  stock  has  maintained  itself  to  the  present  day.  In  the 
same  region  also  are  to  be  found  wild  horses,  the  progeny  of  those 
'introduced  by  Captain  Cleveland  from  California  in  1803,  but  with 
modern  methods  of  ranching  and  the  subdivision  of  these  vast  areas 
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into  small  inclosed  paddocks,  these  wild  animals  will  soon  be  a  thing 
of  the  past. 

Along  the  j)i('tures(jue  Hamakua  coast  line,  already  described  and 
shown  within  the  red  lines  on  the  map,  from  the  great  gulches  to  Hilo, 
is  a  continuous  chain  of  sugar  plantations,  the  sites  of  which  are 
marked  by  the  tall  smokestacks  ot  their  mills.  It  forms  a  remarkable 
area,  not  only  in  the  grandeur  of  its  scenery,  but  because  of  its  pro- 
ductiveness. Here  artificial  irrigation  is  not  necessary,  the  rainfall 
being  ample  for  the  production  of  sugar.  The  umiw  little  streams 
and  rivulets  tliat  start  in  the  forests  and  run  over  the  diifs  into  the  sea 
arc  used  bv  the  plantations  for  lluming  the  cane  from  the  upper  fields 
to  the  mills.  Owing  to  the  dangerous  sea  approach  and  absence  of 
harbors,  considerable  ingenuity  in  shipping  sugar,  receiving  supplies, 
and  end)arking  and  disend)arking  passengers  l)y  the  coasting  steam- 
ers is  brought  into  play  at  the  plantation  landings.  A  wire-cable 
system  of  carrying  is  in  conunon  use.  From  an  anchorage  out  in  the 
dVcj)  sea  a  cable  is  stretched  over  a  tower  on  top  of  the  dilf  and 
anchored  to  a  huge  block  of  cement  set  behind  it.  Under  this  cable 
the  steamer  is  moored  and  by  a  traveling  pulley  with  a  cage,  o|)erated 
i)y  a  donkey  engine,  freight  and  passengers  are  aerially  carried  to 
and  from  tlie  steanuT. 

Notwithstanding  the  usual  plentitude  of  moisture  in  the  Ibunakua 
and  Kohala  districts  forming  the  region  just  described  there  have 
been  occasional  seasons  of  most  damaging  droughts,  sometimes  accen- 
tuated in  disaster  by  forest  fires.  To  forever  ward  off  such  calamitie?? 
a  irreat  irri^^ation  project  has  this  summer  been,  in  main  part,  com- 
pleted. This  is  the  Koliala  ditcli,  constructed  under  joint  Federal  and 
Territorial  authority,  as  its  base  of  su{)ply  and  its  course  are  largelv 
upon  the  pul)lic  domain.  At  a  cost  of  about  a  million  dollars  this  work 
taps  the  mexhaustible  resoinres  of  water  in  the  Kohala  Mountains 
and  feeds  the  iiTigation  ditches  of  the  sugar  plantations  interested  in 
the  enterprise.  It  also  makes  capable  of  tillage  in  sugar  cane  a  large 
area  of  land  in  Kohala  which,  from  l)eing  outside  of  i\w  rain  belt,  has 
boon  arid  and  worthless.  Moreover  the  charter  of  the  corporation 
()l)ngates  it  to  su|)ply  homesteaders  perpetually  with  water  at  the 
niininuim  rate.  It  is  along  the  coast  of  this  island  that  the  greatest 
opj)()rtunity  for  railroad  development  in  the  whole  group  exists,  and, 
w(»re  it  not  for  the  engineering  difficulties  to  be  encoimtered  in  cross- 
ing the  multitude  of  gulches,  there  would  have  l)een  ere  this  a  line  of 
railways  connecting  e^ach  sugar  plantation  with  the  j)ort  of  llilo. 

Tliere  are  but  two  railroads  on  the  island.  The  longer  and  newer 
one  rims  out  of  Ililo  parallel  with  the  cyast  to  the  sugar  fields  of  l^una 
l)y  one  fork,  and  thru  Olaa  plantation  by  another,  the  latter  ending 
at  an  elevation  of  2,300  feet,  more  than  halfway  to  the  volcano. 
The  other  railroad  crosses  the  north  part  of  the  island,  from  the  shel- 
tered roadstead  at  Mahukona  to  the  sugar  fields  of  Kohala,  a  distance 
of  10  or  12  miles.  Its  main  purpose  is  the  carrying  of  sugar  for  ship- 
ineut  at  ^lahukona.  A  third  railroad  is  being  projected,  in  connection 
with  the  revival  of  sugar  planting  in  Kona,  which  will  connect  the 
north  and  the  south  districts  of  that  name  and  have  an  ocean  outlet 
ftt  a  convenient  point. 

Hawaii  has  many  comparatively  small  tracts  of  land  not  suitable 
for  large  sugar  plantations,  but  finely  adapted  to  the  cultivation  of 
various  fruits,  coffee,  cocoa,  vanilla,  etc.     Kona  oranges,  pineapples, 
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and  colTee  were  famous  before  the  present  extensive  movement  to 
establish  diversified  industries  in  the  group  had  gained  much  head- 
way. It  is  in  Hamakua  district  on  this  island  that  the  successful 
experiment  in  tobacco  culture,  under  the  direction  of  the  United 
States  experiment  station,  has  been  made  and  coffee  of  best  quality 
is  being  raised  there.  With  an  increase  in  ocean-steamship  facilities, 
conjoined  with  improved  railway  and  highway  communications 
inland,  the  island  or  Hawaii  can  not  but  wm  premiership  in  diver- 
sified industries  such  as  it  has  heretofore  maintained  in  sup\r 
production. 

Hilo,  the  county  shiretown,  is  the  second  largest  city  in  the  group. 
It  is  located  on  a  convenient  and  magnificent  bay,  wnich  needs  ])ut 
a  small  breakwater  to  make  a  splendid  harbor  of  it. 

When  it  secures  this  improvement  and  protection  to  its  commerce 
its  importance  as  a  port  will  make  railway  connection  with  all  parts 
of  the  island  a  necessity.  Hilo  has  water  and  sewer  systems  pro- 
vided by  the  Territorial  government,  an  electric  light  and  power 
plant,  a  volunteer  fire  department,  a  public  library  maintained  oy  its 
citizens,  and  a  high  school,  besides  some  excellent  private  seminaries. 
For  many  years  all  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  island  have  been  con- 
nected with  each  other  and  with  Hilo  by  an  incorporated  telephone 
system,  and  for  sometime  past  the  island  has  had  wireless  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  other  islands  and  Honolulu.  This  means 
also  instant  communication  with  all  the  world  thru  the  Pacific  cable 
office  in  Honolulu.  (The  former  isolation  of  the  islanders  generally 
has  indeed  forever  past  away.) 

For  several  years  Hilo  has  had  a  direct  steamer  service  to  and  from 
San  Francisco,  the  steamer  between  arrival  and  departure  at  Hilo 
making  a  call  at  Honolulu  for  additional  freight.  Before  this  is 
printed  a  steamer  from  Portland,  Oreg.,  will  be  added  to  the  line  with 
Honolulu  as  an  intermediary  port. 

Below  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  value  of  real  and  personal  prop- 
erty within  the  county  of  Hawaii,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  the  tax 
assessor  as  of  January  1,  1906: 

Real  property $14,  948,  462. 00 

Personal  property 12, 036,  906. 00 

Total 26,  985,  368. 00 

The  revenues  and  expenditures  of  the  county  of  Hawaii  for  the  first 
year  have  been  as  follows : 

RECEIPTS. 

Estimated  revenue  paid  by  treasurer  to  June  30,  1906 $150, 190. 10 

Balance  in  settlement  for  the  actual  revenue 19,  292. 86 

Total  paid  to  county  of  Hawaii  by  Territorial  auditor 169, 482. 46 

Less  interest  on  warrants 313. 38 

Net  payment  to  county 1169, 169. 08 

Receipts  by  county  from  other  sources 328. 00 

Total  receipts  by  Hawaii  County  for  general  revenue 169. 497. 08 

Road  tax  balance,  June  30,  1905 7,  328. 00 

Road  tax  paid  to  county  to  June  30,  1906 37, 032. 00 

Receipts  from  other  sources 677. 04 

Total  road-fund  receipts  for  county 44, 947. 04 

Total  receipts  for  county  of  Hawaii 214, 444. 12 
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EXPENDITURES. 

From  general  fund S142, 069. 27 

From  road  fund 14,  604. 97 

Total  for  fiscal  year $156, 674. 24 

Balance  cash  on  hand,  June  30,  1906 57,  769. 88 

Being: 

General  fund 27,  427. 81 

lload  fund 30,  342. 07 

67,  769. 88 

The  following  ofHcials  were  elected  to  ofHce  during  the  first  year  of 
county  government: 

Board  of  supervisors:  John  T.  Moir,  llilo,  chairman;  James  F. 
Woods,  Kohala,  vice-chairman;  Stephen  L.  Desha,  Hilo;  Wm.  M. 
Kalaiwaa,  Kona;  Oliver  T.  Shipman,  Kau;  1).  K.  Makuakane,  Puna; 
Antone  Fernandez,  Hamakua. 

SherifT,  Wm.  M.  Keolanui;  clerk,  Samuela  K.  Pua;  auditor,  Charles 
K.  Maguire;  attorney,  Charles  Williams;  treasurer,  Thomas  K. 
Lalakea. 

Deputy  sheriifs:  W.  A.  Fetter,  Hilo;  James  Mattoon,  North  Hilo; 
Win.  J.  llickard,  Hamakua;  S.  H.  Haaheo,  Puna;  Chas.  H.  Pulaa, 
North  Kohala;  John  K.  Kekaula,  Kau;  Wm.  M.  S.  Lindsay,  South 
Kohala;  D.  K.  Baker,  South  Kona;  J.  W.  Keliikoa,  North  kona. 

COUNTY    OF   MAUI. 

The  county  of  Maui  consists  of  the  islands  of  Maui,  Lanai,  Molokai, 
and  Kahoolawe  and  all  other  islands  lying  within  3  nautical  miles 
of  the  shores  thereof,  excepting  that  portion  of  the  island  of  Molokai 
known  as  the  Leper  Settlement,  which  is  segregated  as  the  county 
of  Kalawao,  with  certain  powers  of  self-government  in  the  election 
of  local  officers. 

Ill  the  census  of  1900  the  j)opulation  of  this  subgroup — then  as  now 
forming  a  single  judicial  and  electoral  district — was  27,920.  It  now 
probably  approaches  40,000. 

ISLAND   OF   MAUI. 

The  island  of  Maui,  the  second  in  area  in  the  Territory,  as  also  in 
ahitude,  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  islands  that  lie  between  Hawaii 
and  Oahu.  In  shape  it  is  said  to  resemble  the  head  and  shoulders  of 
a  woman.  It  is  composed  of  two  great  peaks,  connected  by  a  low 
plain,  to  which  water  has  been  brought  oy  large  irrigation  ditches 
irom  long  distances,  and  this  plain  now  furnishes  some  of  the  richest 
a<rricultural  land  in  the  group. 

West  Maui  has  every  appearance  of  great  age,  the  mountain  having 
been  eroded  deeply  into  snarp  ridges  and  deep  gorges.  lao  Valley, 
the  principal  gorge,  has  a  deptn  of  4,000  feet,  cut  right  out  from  under 
the  summit  of  the  mountain,  narrowing  down  at  its  entrance  in  the 
form  of  a  horseshoe,  the  amphitheater  of  which  furnishes  some  of 
the  grandest  scenery  in  the  islands.  This  valley  w^as  famous  as  a 
Hawaiian  burial  place.  The  summit  of  this  second  great  peak  of 
the  island,  called  ruukukui,  is  well  wooded  and  watered  and  furnishes 
one  of  the  few  of  the  larger  streams  or  rivers  of  the  island,  which  is 
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intercepted  with  falls  and  cascades  almost  to  the  sea.  Around  tlie 
base  (A  tile  mountains  the  dry,  barren  plains  have  in  some  instances 
been  brought  under  cultivation  by  irrigation. 

There  are  no  authentic  records  in  the  meinorv  of  man  of  any  vol- 
canic eruption  on  the  island  of  Maui,  altho  there  are  many  sitrjis 
indicating  formations  which  appear  to  be  of  comnaratively  recent 
origin.  The  east  mountain  of  this  island  furnishes  tne  largest  extinct 
crater  in  the  world — llaleakala— with  an  elevation  of  2  miles  and  a 
circumference  of  20.  vStanding  on  the  rim  and  looking  into  tiie 
crater,  the  bottom  is  one-half  mile  down,  and  it  still  gives  the  appear- 
ance of  volcanic  action  on  a  grand  scale.  When  this  crater  was 
filled  with  molten  lava,  more  than  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the  s(»a 
level,  its  walls  gave  way  in  almost  opposite  directions  and  a  vast 
amount  of  material  ran  clown  from  tliese  openings  to  the  sea.  This, 
however,  was  so  long  ago  that  the  slopes  are  now  covered  with  a 
dense  growth  of  tropical  vegetation.  1  he  south  and  west  slopes  of 
Haleakala  have  little  or  no  forest  growth  uj)on  them,  and  they  have 
been  used  for  some  time  as  cattle  ranclics.  ]^ut  the  northerly  and 
easterly  exposed  slopes  are  heavily  wooded  and  cut  with  numerous 
mountain  streams.  These  are  the  streams  which  furnish  the  water 
for  the  plains  between  the  two  uplands  of  the  island.  Many  of  the 
valleys  and  wooded  slopes  on  the  ex])ose(l  sides  of  east  Maui  arc 
adapted  to  rubber  culture,  and  it  has  been  found  that  a  large  number 
of  small  trees  have  s|)rung  up  from  one  or  two  trees  that  had  been 
planted  years  ago  and  al)and()ned.  A  large  luimber  of  trees  have 
recently  been  set  out,  and  those  interested  claim  that  the  rubber 
industry  will  make  that  portion  of  Maui  the  richest  in  production  of 
any  equal  area  in  the  Territory. 

ISLAND    OK    LANAI. 

Directly  south  of  Molokai  and  about  equidistant  from  west  Maui 
is  the  island  of  Lanai,  with  an  area  of  86,000  acres,  or  139  square 
miles.  It  is  almost  circular  in  form,  its  highest  ])eak,  situated  nearly 
in  the  center,  being  almost  3,400  feet  high.  To  the  south  of  this  is 
a  basin  of  rolling  pasture  land  of  considerable  area.  As  is  so  often 
the  case,  the  northeastern  exposure  is  precipitous,  cut  ^^^th  deep 
gorges,  one  of  which  is  a  sheer  cliff  of  2,000  feet,  and  at  the  bottom  of 
it  is  the  only  water  source  on  the  island.  The  entire  islarid  is  used 
as  a  sheep  ranch. 

The  northwesterly  side  is  swept  bv  the  trade  winds  which  drive 
thi'u  the  channels  between  Maui  and!  Molokai.  Here,  over  a  large 
area,  there  is  a  constant  struggle  between  the  forces  of  nature.  The 
winter  rains  encourage  the  scattered  grass  seeds,  then  the  summer 
sun  dries  up  the  soil,  and  the  wuids  blow  eveiy thing  out  to  sea. 
Unless  human  ingenuity  is  thrown  into  the  scale^  against  the  forces 
of  nature,  man's  dominion  will  have  to  yield  and  the  area  on  which 
there  is  not  a  living  thing  will  greatly  increase. 

ISLAND   OF   MOLOKAI. 

Molokai  is  a  long,  narrow  island,  lying  between  the  islands  of  Oahu 
and  Maui,  stretching  out  east  and  west  40  miles,  with  a  width  of  less 
than  10  miles.     A  little  to  the  west  of  the  middle  is  a  low,  rolling 
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plain,  which  reaches  from  sea  to  sea,  beyond  which  there  rises  a 
plain  or  plateau  whose  greatest  height  is  380  feet,  which  foruis  a  roll- 
ing pasture  land,  with  a  very  light  rainfall,  and  on  which  thei-e  is 
practically  no  water,  altho  there  are  evidences  of  a  former  forest 
growth.  The  eastern  end  is  mountainous  and  attains  an  elevation 
of  nearly  5,000  feet,  the  whole  northern  coast  of  which  is  a  series  of 
precipices,  from  1,000  to  4,000  feet  high,  cut  into  bv  three  great  val- 
levs,  which  continue  to  the  very  center  of  the  island.  On  the  south- 
ern slopes  of  these  valleys  are  cattle  ranches,  while  most  of  the  forest 
summits  are  now  fenced  and  protected. 

On  the  northern  exposures,  at  almost  the  center  of  the  island,  a 
peninsula  juts  out  from  the  abutting  cliffs,  furnishing  an  area  of  about 
()  square  miles,  on  which  is  located  the  leper  settlement,  which,  with 
physicians  and  others,  has  a  population  of  about  1,000  souls.  The 
legislature  has  made  special  provision  for  this  section  by  creating  the 
small  area  into  the  fifth  county,  continuing  its  control  under  the 
board  of  health. 

ISI.ANI)    OF    KAHOOI.AWK. 

Kahoolawe  lies  to  the  southeast  of  Lanai  and  near  to  Kast  Maui. 
It  is  a  long  narrow  island  of  some  69  square  miles,  with  an  altitude  of 
1,400  feet.  From  its  uninviting  aspect  and  the  necessity  for  depend- 
ing upon  rain  water,  this  island  has  been  inhabited  only  by  those 
raising  sheep,  for  which  purpose  it  has  been  used  as  a  randi  for  many 
vears.  With  the  assistance  of  the  sheep,  the  entire  island  is  gradually 
hecoming  a  barren  waste.  Its  location  can  usually  be  noted  from 
passing  vessels  by  the  cloud  of  dust  that  arises  from  the  constantly 
iiureasing  area  which  is  denuded  of  vegetation. 


Wailuku,  the  county  capital,  is  a  progressive  town,  having  in  recent 
years  made  great  advances  in  urban  appearances  and  the  institutions 
of  civilization.  It  is  connected  by  railway  with  the  adjacent  town  of 
Kahului  and  man}'  cosy  villages  upon  the  plantations  beyond.  Kahu- 
lui  is  making  great  strides,  and,  with  its  breakwater  under  construc- 
tion by  private  enterprise,  is  almost  certain  to  become  the  commercial 
metropolis  of  Maui.  Lahaina,  the  '*  ancient  capital,"  is  a  regular 
landing  on  the  steamer  route  between  Honolulu  and  Hilo.  It  is  the 
seat  of  one  term  of  the  circuit  court  each  year,  the  other  quarterly 
terms  being  held  at  Wailuku.  Close  by  Lahaina  is  Lahainaluna 
Seminary,  both  the  oldest  public  school  in  the  Territory  and  the  lead- 
ing one,  other  than  the  reformatory^  school  for  boys,  in  the  line  of 
industrial  training. 

The  following  summary  shows  the  value  of  property  within  the 
county  of  Maui,  as  returned  by  the  tax  assessor  on  January  1,  1906: 

Real  property $13,  761,  567. 00 

Personal  property 7,  375, 191. 00 

Total 21, 126,  758. 00 
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The  following  table  shows  the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the 
county  of  Maui  for  the  first  year  of  county  government : 

RECEIPTS. 

Estimated  revenue  paid  by  treasurer  to  June  30,  1906 |107,  208. 19 

Bedance  in  settlement  for  the  actual  revenue 19, 572. 78 

Total  paid  on  account  of  county  of  Maui 126,  780. 97 

Less  amount  of  interest  on  warrants 168. 93 

Net  payments  by  Territory $126,  612. 04 

"  Road  tax^'  balance,  June  30,  1905 3,  693. 00 

"Road  tax"  paid  by  Territory 19,  289. 00 

Total  *  *  Road  tax  " 22,  982. 00 

Receipts  from  other  sources 1, 109. 22 

Total  receipts  county  of  Maui 150,  703. 26 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Total  disbursements 97,  767. 46 

Cash  on  hand  June  30,  1906 52, 935. 80 

Being — 

General  fund $45,  971.  54 

"Road  tax"  fund 6,  964.  26 

52,  935. 80 

The  following  have  been  the  county  officials  for  the  first  year  of 
county  government : 

Board  of  supervisors:  William  Henning,  Lahaina,  chairman;  Wil- 
liam H.  Cornwell^  Wailuku;  Thomas  H.  Church,  Makawao;  Henry 
Renter,  Hana;  Theo.  T.  Meyer,  Molokai. 

Sheriff,  W.  E.  Saffery;  clerk,  Wm.  F.  Kaae;  auditor,  Chas.  Wilcox; 
attorney,  D.  H.  Case;  treasurer,  L.  M.  Baldwin. 

Deputy  sheriffs:  Thos.  Clark,  Wailuku;  C.  R.  Lindsey,  Lahaina: 
Edgar  Morton,  Makawao;  F.  Wittrock,  Hana;  J.  H.  Mahoe,  Molokai. 

COUNTY   OF   OAHU. 

With  an  area  in  round  figures  of  600  square  miles,  or  384,000  acres, 
the  county  of  Oahu  consists  practically  of  the  single  island  bearing 
the  same  name,  tho  its  jurisdiction  embraces  the  distant  islet  of  Mid- 
way, now  occupied  as  a  Pacific  cable  relay  station  and  a  post  of  United 
States  Navy  marines,  also  all  the  smaller  uninhabited  islands  of  the 

froup  not  specifically  attached  to  other  counties.     Oahu  has  especial 
istinction  from  containing  Honolulu,  the  political  and  commercial 
capital  of  the  Territory. 

Structurally  the  island  of  Oahu  consists  of  two  mountain  ranges 
running  almost  parallel  from  southeast  to  northwest,  bending  at 
Kahuku  Point  in  the  extreme  north  and  Kaena  Point  in  the  extrenie 
west  until  their  terminal  bluffs  face  each  other  across  a  great  plain 
lying  between  the  range  parallels  mentioned.  The  Koolau  Range, 
with  a  maximum  elevation  of  2,000  feet,  is  the  longer  one.  It  has  a 
direct  run  of  70  miles  in  the  course  already  stated,  marking  the 
extreme  length  of  the  island,  the  greatest  width  of  which,  at  right 
angles  to  this  axis,  is  onlv  30  miles.  The  Waianae  Range,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island.,  is  about  half  the  length  of  the  Koolau 
Range.     It  has  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet.    An  extensive  table-land 
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rises  gently  from  the  sea  between  these  ranges,  with  a  maximum  ele- 
vation of  2,000  feet.  This  plain  is  cut  by  many  deep  gulches  and 
possesses  a  fertile  soil,  needing  only  water — that  has  lately  been  to 
a  considerable  extent  developed  by  impounding — to  make  it  yield 
rich  returns.  A  narrow  and  fertile  plain  also  extends  along  the  base 
of  the  Koolau  Range  on  the  windward  side,  which  has  been  under 
cultivation  to  considerable  extent  for  many  years  by  sugar  and  rice 
planters  and  taro  growers. 

On  the  southern  slopes  of  the  central  plain  are  found  the  locks  of 
the  so-called  Pearl  River.  These  consist  of  a  fan-shaped  series  of 
inlets  from  the  sea,  divided  by  peninsulas  and  islands.  They  have 
but  a  single  entrance  and  are  remarkable  for  their  depth.  It  is  here 
that  the  United  States  Government  has  set  aside  the  necessary  area 
for  a  naval  station. 

Facilities  for  obtaining  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  physical  fea-' 
turos  of  Oahu,  together  with  enjoyment  of  its  climatic  charms,  varying 
witli  elevation  and  prevailing  wind  exposures,  are  ample  for  the  wiiole 
island,  excepting  one  small  eastern  section,  by  both  railway  and  the 
public  highway  system.  A  narrow-gage  railway  startmg  from 
Honolulu  winds  along  the  seacoast,  passing  inland  to  dear  Pearl 
Harbor  locks,  and  from  opposite  Barbers  Point  in  the  south  runs 
between  the  base  of  the  Waianae  Range  and  the  ocean  to  the  most 
easterly  point  of  the  island,  thence  east  and  northeast  to  the  most 
northerl}'  point,  a  total  distance  of  70  miles.  A  trip  by  automobile 
from  Honolulu  across  the  plains  between  the  two  ranges,  around  the 
northern  point  of  the  island  along  the  eastern  shore,  with  the  high 
cliirs  of  the  Koolau  Range  close  at  hand,  including  a  climb  of  1,200 
foot  over  them  thru  the  Pali,  can  easily  be  made  in  a  day.  Such 
a  trip  affords  the  best  idea  of  the  varying  conditions  of  the  climate 
and  rainfall  that  are  to  be  found  in  these  islands,  besides  presenting 
a  constantly  changin<T:  panorama  of  views  that  can  hardly  be  equaled 
elsewhere,  in  which  the  sparkling  ocean  with  its  brilliant  colors  upon 
the  reef,  the  verdure-covered  mountains,  and  rapidly  changing  cloud 
effects  all  combine  to  make  a  scene  of  surpassing  beauty. 

The  Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Company's  road,  whose  first  section 
was  opened  seventeen  years  ago,  has  t)een  a  financial  success  since  its 
inception.  It  carries  treight  to  and  from  six  sugar  plantations,  viz, 
Honolulu,  Oahu,  Ewa,  Waianae,  Waialua,  and  Kahuku,  named  in 
the  order  of  location  from  the  Honolula  terminus.  Waianae  plan- 
tation was  the  first  in  the  islands  to  develop  electric  power  from  water. 
Power  is  taken  from  the  water  at  the  head  of  the  valley  and  the 
water  is  then  used  for  irrigating  the  upper  lands.  The  pumps  and 
wells  located  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  are  operated  by  electricity 
and  furnish  the  water  for  the  lower  fields  near  the  sea. 
ri^The  Waialua  Agricultural  Company  has  expended  over  $4,500,000 
in  developing  the  Tow  lands  at  that  end  of  the  island.  Its  sugar-cane 
fields  extend  for  15  miles  along  the  east  coast  and  inland  up  to 
varying  elevations.  It  has  lately  constructed  the  largest  impounding 
dam  in  the  Territory,  whereby  the  pumping  of  water  to  the  higher 
levels  of  the  plantation  will  be  unnecessary.  A  few  miles  beyond 
Kahuku  is  a  small  sugar  plantation  operated  by  a  Mormon  colony 
which  for  some  years  has  had  its  cane  ground  at  Kahuku  mill.  The 
only  other  sugar  estate  in  this  county  is  that  of  Waimanalo,  upon  the 
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plains  at  the  base  of  the  high  cliffs  on  the  windward  side  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  island.  Its  output  is  carried  by  a  small  steamer  to  Hono- 
lulu for  shipment  to  market. 

Recently  a  branch  of  the  Oahu  Railway,  9  miles  in  length,  has  been 
extended  up  the  bed  of  a  gulch,  over  the  plains,  to  Wahiawa  for  the 
benefit  of  the  pineapple  industry.  The  largest  single  area  devoted 
to  this  fruit  in  the  Territor^^  is  found  at  that  place.  A  colony  of 
California  farmers  some  years  ago  took  up  lands  there  under  the 
homestead  law  for  the  purpost^s  or  general  horticulture.  Finding  the 
greatest  advantage  in  pineapple  raising  those  people  made  that  prac- 
tically their  exclusive  industry.  Organizing  as  companies  under  the 
general  incorporation  act  they  established  factories  for  preserving 
the  fruit,  one  of  which  has  been  removed  to  spacious  premises  at  the 
Honolulu  Railway  t(»rmiiius,  where  a  factory  has  also  been  erected 
for  making  the  cans.  The  fruit  is  packed  in  l)oth  tin  and  glass,  in 
styles  varied  to  suit  the  demands  of  the  trade.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  :3,()00,00()  pineapple  plants  growing  upon  1,300  acres  at 
this  place.  Some  okfer  pineapple  plantations  on  this  island  are  also 
doing  weU.  llonoluhi,  the  Territorial  capital,  has  a  population  of 
about  30,000.  Its  streets  are  lighted  with  electricity  from  a  govern- 
ment plant  connected  with  the  water  supply.  A  private  company 
has  a  iirst-class  electric  power  and  light  plant  with  a  large  numl)er 
of  patrons.  The  telephone  has  l)een  very  generally  usecl  in  Hono- 
lulu, with  rural  connections,  ever  since  it  came  into  practical  work- 
ing. For  live  years  or  so  a  chartered  company  has  furnished  an 
excellent  electric  street-railway  service,  superseding  a  fairly  eflicient 
horse  traction  system  that  had  existed  for  twelve  years.  The  city 
has  several  modern  hotels,  and  many  presentable  business  blocks 
and  up-to-date  stores. 

As  for  the  city  plot,  it  is  virtually  one  great  park.  It  extends  from 
the  business  section,  upon  the  harbor,  out  over  a  plain  thru  Waikiki 
to  Diamond  Head,  and  back  from  the  sea  frontage  into  various 
beautiful  valleys  and  up  to  the  breezy  foothills.  Electric  rapid 
transit  has  made  available  many  wholesome  suburban  tracts  that 
are  steadily  building  up  with  comfortable  homes  for  both  the  wealthy 
and  those  of  moderate  means.  And  wherever  homes  exist  they  are 
surrounded  by  luxuriant  vegetation  of  trees  and  shrubs,  vines  and 
flowers.  The  general  effect  is  a  charming  combination  of  forest  and 
town.  For  producing  such  conditions  the  great  promoting  cause 
has  been  the  city's  w^ater  supply,  derived  partly  from  artesian  wells 
by  pumping.  Tlie  water  system  is  still  a  Territorial  institution,  having 
been  far  advanced  tow^ard  perfection  before  the  formation  of  counties. 
Its  latest  improvements,  including  a  large  high  level  reservoir  now 
under  construction,  are  from  the  proceeds  of  Territorial  bonds,  for 
which  the  Territory  is  responsible. 

Honolulu  Harbor  is  an  opening  in  the  coral  reef  at  the  mouth  of 
Nuuanu  Valley.  The  fact  that  it  w  as  possible  in  the  early  days  to 
make  cattle  wade  out  up  to  their  middle  on  the  reef  w  here,  secured  hy 
a  line  from  the  vessels,  they  could  be  towed  thru  the  opening  made 
Honolulu  more  accessible  to  the  commerce  of  the  world  than  any 
other  port  of  the  islands.  For  this  reason  Honolulu  became  the 
capital  and  commercial  metropolis  of  the  group.  The  harbor  has 
since  been  widened  and  deepened  at  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
capital.     At  the  time  of  annexation  it  had  been  dredged  to  a  depth  of 
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28  feet.  Under  the  Federal  Government  a  large  portion  of  it  has 
been  dredged  to  a  depth  of  30  feet.  Thus  it  is  just  barely  able  now 
to  accommodate  the  larger  vessels  which  the  increasing  commerce 
of  the  Pacific  has  brought  into  being. 

The  city  has  a  most  eflicient  fire  department,  also  a  sewerage  sys- 
tem in  good  working  order.  Its  streets  are  well  nuicadamized  and 
cleanly,  and  the  community,  like  so  many  others,  is  passing  thru  a 
civic  awakening  and  beginnmg  to  take  an  interest  and  pride  in  cleanly 
and  esthetic  appearances. 

The  wealth  of  tlie  county  of  Oahu  is  best  ilhistrated  by  the  tax 
assessor's  returns  of  ju'operty  within  the  county  on  January  1,  1900,  as 
follows: 

K»'al  property $:U,  ()4(),  8G2 

Personal  proi)orty 30,  792,  873 

Total (J8.  433.  735 

The  revenue  of  the  county  consists  of  the  entire  road  tax  (which 
forms  a  special  fund  and  is  recpiired  to  be  expended  in  the  taxation 
district  where  it  is  collected)  and  one-half  of  the  1  per  cent  lieretofore 
collected  on  real  and  personal  property.  Briefly,  the  first  year's 
experience  resulted  as  follows: 

EsiinuUed  revenue  paid  l)y  the  treat^urer  to  June  :U).  1901). . .   $530,  {)7().  -17 
balance  in  s<'tt lenient  for  the  actual  revenue 47,  720.  7(> 

Total    paid    to    the    county    of   Oahu  l>v  Territorial 

auditor * ! 578,  (JJH .  23 

Less  interest  on  warrants 1,  212.  52 

Not  general  r(»venue  paid  Oahu  County $577,  478.  71 

Koad  tax  balance   in   treasury  July    1.   1905,  and   j)aid   to 

county  trea.'^urer 3,  382.  00 

Road  tax  paid  to  treasurer  Oahu  County  for  fiscal  year  ended 

June  30, 190() \ *. 58,  908.  00 

Total  "road  tax" (52,290.  00 

Ueceipts  of  county  from  other  sourcets 11,  802.  03 

Total  HH-eipts  of  county 051,  570.  74 

EXPENDITlKEfi. 

From  gcncM-al  revenues $538,  570.  93 

From  road  tax 52,  8G8. 10 

Total  expenditures $591,  439. 03 

Cash  on  hand  June  ,30,  1906 00,  131.  71 

Heiuf;: 

•       ( ieneral  fund 50,  709.  81 

^     Uoad-tax  fund 9,  421.  90 

f5  60,131.71 

The  first  county  officials  of  the  county  of  Oahu  are  as  follows : 
Board   of   supervisors:  George   W.    Smith,    chairman,    Honolulu; 

John  Lucas,  vice-chairman,  Honolulu;  Frank  K.  Archer,  Ewa  and 

Waianae;  Andrew  E.  Cox,  Waialua;  Samuel  C.   Dwight,  at  large; 

H.  T.  Moore,  Honolulu;  J.  K.  Paele,  Koolaupoko  and  Koolauloa. 
Sheriff,  Arthur  M.  Brown;  clerk,  D.   Kaiauokalani,  jr.;  auditor, 

James  Bicknell;  attorney,  E.  A.  Douthitt;  treasurer,   Richard  H. 

Trent. 
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Deputy  sheriffs:  J.  S.  Kalakiela,  Honolulu;  John  Fernandez,  Ewa; 
Chris  J.  Holt,  Waiamae;  Oscar  P.  Cox,  Waialua;  L.  K.  Naone,' 
Koolauloa;  Frank  Pahia,  Koolaupoko. 

COUNTY    OF    KAUAI. 

The  islands  of  Kauai  and  Niihau,  which  compose  the  county  of 
Kauai,  are  situated  about  90  miles  to  the  northwest  of  Honolulu,  and 
contain  an  area  of  644  square  miles,  or  410,000  acres,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  27,672  persons. 

The  island  of  Niihau  is  much  the  smaller  of  the  two,  having  an  area 
of  only  97  square  miles  and  a  population  of  175.  It  is  used  exclusively 
as  a  sheep  ranch. 

The  island  of  Kauai  is  circular  in  shape,  being  25  miles  in  length 
by  22  miles  in  width,  and  on  account  of  its  abundant  rainfall  and 
luxuriant  vegetation  is  known  as  the  ^^  Garden  Isle." 

The  center  of  Kauai  is  mountainous,  culminating  in  the  peak  of 
Waialeale,  which  rises  5,250  feet  above  the  level  oi  the  sea.  From 
the  mountains  on  all  sides  the  land  rolls  gently  down  to  the  sea,  the 

f grassy  uplands  furnishing  fine  pasturage,  while  the  fertile  lower 
ands  and  rich  valleys  })roduce  abundant  crops  of  rice  and  sugar. 
The  Kauai  Mountains  are  covered  with  forests  and  fifteen  fine  rivers 
are  quite  evenly  distributed  around  the  island,  which  furnish  unlimited 
water  for  irrigation  purposes.  Kauai  temperature  is  a  few  decrees 
lower  than  that  of  tne  other  islands  in  the  group,  and  this,  witn  its 
perfect  climate  and  matchless  scenery,  makes  Kauai  the  favorite 
island. 

The  sugar  industry  of  the  island  is  first  in  importance  and  furnishes 
employment  to  about  7,000  people,  of  whom  not  more  than  500  are 
American  citizens,  these  bemg  principally  naturalized  Portuguese. 
Very  few  Hawaiians  are  employed  upon  the  plantations.  There  are 
eight  large  sugar  estates  (corporations)  on  the  island  which  produce 
annually  about  75,000  tons  of  sugar.  AH  these  plantations  raise  their 
cane  by  irrigation  and  bring  the  water  for  this  purpose  down  from 
the  mountains  by  an  extensive  system  of  aqueducts  and  ditches, 
store  it  in  enormous  reservoirs,  and  draw  the  water  from  these  as  it  is 
needed  for  irrigation. 

The  Kauai  rivers  are  of  such  nature  that  enormous  water  power 
could  be  obtained  from  them,  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  plan- 
tation works,  and  already  the  Kauai  Electric  Company  has  utilized 
the  waters  of  the  Wainiha  River  for  this  purpose  ana  has  in  operation 
an  electric  plant  of  3,600  horsepower,  the  electricity  from  which  is 
used  b}r  the  McBryde  Sugar  Company  upon  its  plantation. 

One  important  fact  in  connection  with  the  plantations  worthy  of 
mention,  on  account  of  the  effect  it  will  have  on  Kauai's  future,  is 
that  these  various  plantations  at  the  present  time  have  under  lease 
138,000  acres  of  government  land,  whicii  constitute  the  most  valuable 
part  of  Kauai's  domain,  on  account  of  the  water  rights  which  in  most 
instances  attach  to  these  lands.  The  leases  on  these  lands  are  begin- 
ning to  expire,  and  the  policy  of  the  present  government,  to  parcel 
out  the  public  domain  among  citizen  homesteaders,  will  make  Kauai 
a  prosperous  community  of  independent  citizens,  owning  their  own 
homes,  thus  establishing  a  vantage  point  from  which  the  county  can 
be  developed  along  traditional  American  lines. 
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At  present  Kauai  is  the  land  of  the  homeless  employee,  who  holds 
the  roof  over  his  head  by  sufferance  of  his  employer,  and  whose  only 
refuee  in  case  of  discharge  is  the  steamer  that  bears  liim  to  Honolulu. 
Of  tne  entire  population  of  the  county  of  Kauai,  excluding  Hawaii- 
ans,  a  few  of  wnom  have  been  wise  enoueh  to  hold  onto  their  inherited 
kuleanas,  not  50  people  own  their  own  homes. 

The  rice  industry,  next  in  importance  to  the  sugar  industry,  and 
which  utilizes  the  rich  river  bottoms,  is  carried  on  exclusively  by 
Chinese  and  Japanese.  A  very  high  grade  of  rice  is  produced,  and 
Kauai  leads  the  islands  of  the  group  in  this  industry. 

Kauai  has  a  few  other  small  industries  struggling  for  life,  which  in 
time,  when  strengthened  by  the  opening  of  the  government  lands  to 
homesteaders,  will  be  of  vast  importance  to  the  island,  such  as  the 
sisal  industry,  the  raising  of  pineapples,  coffee,  rubber  trees,  fruit 
culture,  the  production  ofhoney,  cattle  raising,  and  dairying,  etc. 

The  government  of  Kauai  is  partly  local  and  partly  Territorial. 
The  schools,  which  are  of  a  high  order  of  efficiency,  are  under  Terri- 
torial control,  and  about  2,000  children  attend  the  31  schools  on  the 
island.  The  entire  revenue  system  is  also  under  the  Territory,  the 
county  dividing  the  taxes  collected  on  its  $15,000,000  of  property 
with  the  Territory. 

In  speaking  of  the  success  of  county  government,  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  the  mfluence  of  local  pride  on  the  result.  The  people  had, 
long  before  county  government  was  finally  secured,  <i:rown  tired  of 
Honolulu  control,  and  strongly  desired  to  elect  their  own  ofHcials, 
with  the  power  to  hold  them  directly  responsible  to  the  community 
for  their  official  conduct.  The  entire  citizen  populace  take  the  keenest 
interest  in  the  management  of  county  affairs  and  the  success  of  the 
county  government.  The  Republican  party  was  successful  in  electing 
all  of  the  first  county  officials  nut  two  of  the  supervisors,  who,  because 
of  their  minority,  have  had  no  influence. 

The  first  year  of  county  government  has  run  as  smoothly  and 
efficiently  as  it  could  in  the  oldest  and  most  experienced  communitv 
on  the  mainland.  The  board  of  supervisors  at  once  began  the  macaa- 
amizing  ol  all  of  the  more  traveled  roads  of  the  county,  and  considera- 
ble progress  has  been  made  in  the  work.  Especial  attention  has  been 
^'iven  to  preserving  the  steel  bri(l<;es  heretofore  built  by  the  Terri- 
tory, and  many  local  improvements  of  a  small  nature  have  also  been 
accomplished. 

The  county  officials  concerned  succeeded  in  permanently  closing 
up  the  many  long-established  gamblimz:  houses  which  had  been  oper- 
ated theretofore,  within  four  months  from  the  time  they  took  office, 
and  the  professional  gamblers,  who  regularly  fleeced  the  plantation 
laborers,  nave  been  driven  from  the  island. 

Without  going  into  detail,  results  show  marked  improvement  in 
the  work  of  every  department  taken  over  by  the  county,  with  a 
corresponding  satisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  public.  The  expendi- 
tures have  been  kept  strictly  withm  the  county  income,  and  a  spirit 
of  economy  and  carefulness  has  characterized  all  county  transactions. 

The  pufelic  seem  to  be  satisfied  in  the  main  with  the  measure  of 
local  government  which  they  now  enjoy.  They  concede  that  the 
handlmg  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  school  system,  and  the  tax  depart- 
inent  is  better  at  present  where  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  the  Territory, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  desired  that  all  mercantile  licenses  be 
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under  the  county,  that  district  magistrates  be  appointed  by  the  board 
of  supervisors,  and  that  all  misdemeanor  fines  collected  in  the  courts 
go  to  the  county  as  an  incentive  to  the  police  officials. 

The  voting  population  of  the  county,  comprising  a  registration  of 
1,036  voters,  is  composed  of  approximately  five-eighths  Hawaiians 
tne  remainder  being  principally,  in  order  of  numbers,  naturalized 
Portuguese,  Germans,  Norwegians,  and  English,  with  about  one- 
sixteenth  native  Americans.  The  county  seat  is  Lihue.  In  poli- 
tics Kauai  is  safely  Republican. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  tax  assessor  on  January  1,  1906, 
the  wealth  of  the  county  of  Kauai  was  as  follows: 

Real  property $6,  567, 446 

Personal  property 8, 061, 708 

Total 14,  629, 154 

During  the  year  the  county  received  from  the  Territory  as  the 
county's  share  of  the  taxes  $110,325.99,  and  expended  in  all  only 
$76,164.90,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  of  $34,161.07,  as  will  more  fully 
appear  from  the  following  statement: 

RECEIPTS. 

Estimated  revenue  paid  l)y  the  treasurer  to  June  30,  1906 $77,  292.  88 

Balanee  in  settlement  for  the  actual  revenue 11,  473. 05 

Total  paid  to  the  county  of  Kauai  })y  Territorial  audi- 
tor.       88,  765.  93 

Amount  of  interest  on  warrants  included  in  above  amount 104.  94 

Net  cash  to  county  treasurer,  "general  revenue" $88,  660. 99 

Balance  of  "road  tax"  on  hand  July  1,  1905,  and   paid  to 

county  treasurer 462. 00 

Total  "road  tax"  paid  during  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1906.     21,  203. 00 

Total  "road  tax" 21,  6G5.00 

Total  payments  to  county  of  Kauai 110,  325.  99 

EXPENDITURES. 

Expenditures  from  "general  revenue  " $69,  777. 15 

Expenditures  from  "road  tax " 6,  387.  75 

Total  expenditures  by  countv  of  Kauai  for  fiscal  year  ended  June 
;  30,  1906 * 76,  164.  90 

Balance  cash  on  hand  June  30,  1906 .34,  1(51. 09 

Being: 

General  cash $18,  883.  84 

Road  fund 15,  277.  25 

34,161.09 

The  first  county  officials  elected  and  serving  are: 

Board  of  supervisors:  H.  D.  Wishard,  Lmue,  chairman;  W.  D. 
McBrvde,  Koloa;  R.  Puuike,  Kawaihau;  D.  Kanealii,  Hanalei;  T. 
Brandt,  Waimea. 

Sheriff,  W.  H.  Rice;  clerk,  J.  M.  Kaneakua;  auditor,  O.  Omsted; 
attorney,  J.  D.  Willard;  treasurer,  A.  H.  Rice. 

Deputy  sheriffs:  W.  O.  Crowell,  Waimea;  Henry  Blake,  Koloa; 
S.  K.  Kaeo,  Lihue;  S.  W.  Maheula,  Kawaihau;  J.  K.  Lota,  Hanalei. 
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BBPOBT8  AND  DB80BIPTION8  OF  THE  VABIOUS  DBPABTMBNTS. 
DEPARTMENT   OF   PUBLIC    INSTRUCTION. 

[By  W.ll.  Babbitt.) 

In  reviewing  the  educational  work  for  the  last  year  it  is  a  pleasure 
to  report  considerable  progress  in  spite  of  severe  handicaps-  The 
lack  of  suitable  accommodations  for  children  applying  for  admission 
and  the  insufficiency  ot  funds  appropriated  for  carrying  on  the  work 
has  operated  against  the  greatest  success  and  has  made  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  schools  a  more  trying  task  for  both  the  department 
and  the  teachers  than  should  be  the  case.  The  loyalty  of  all  those 
in  the  employ  of  the  department  and  the  enthusiasm  created  by  hope 
of  better  things  have,  however,  more  than  offset  the  drawbacks,  and 
the  schools  to-day  are  in  a  better  condition  than  !)ef()re.  Increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  normal  inspectors  has  met  with  an  increased 
activity  on  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers,  and  tlie  greater  prompt- 
ness with  which  term  outlines,  daily  programs,  etc.,  are  prepared 
and  regular  reports  sent  to  the  department  indicates  a  greater 
desire  on  their  part  to  follow  out  the  letter  as  well  as  the  spirit  of 
the  rules  and  regulations. 

Work  along  the  usual  lines  has  progressed  with  the  same  vigor  as 
before,  and  extra  effort  has  been  made  in  special  lines.  The  care  of 
school  buildings  and  the  beautifying  of  school  grounds  have  received 
additional  attention.  A  prize  offered  to  that  grade  in  each  school 
which  should  plant  and  raise  the  best  tree  for  the  year  has  stimulated 
the  planting  of  hundreds  of  trees  and  shrubs  on  the  grounds  of  nearly 
every  public  school  in  the  Territory,  and  the  results  are  already 
apparent,  not  only  in  the  increased  attractiveness  of  the  schools,  but 
also  in  the  influence  on  the  pupils  themselves. 

Manual  training  is  bein";  extended  as  much  as  |)()ssible,  and  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  eacli  school  properly  equipped  w^ith 
tools  should  be  in  a  position  to  do  a  large  part  of  the  repairing  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time.  This  will  give  the  pupils  a  valuable  training 
and  save  a  very  considerable  outlay  for  the  aepartment. 

Proceeds  of  sales  from  agricultural  work  and  from  articles  made 
by  the  sewing  classes  has  enabled  many  schools  to  add  to  libraries 
and  to  obtain  articles  not  furnished  by  the  department  as  well  as  to 
give  some  remuneration  to  the  pupils  themselves. 

The  need  of  an  agricultural  anci  industrial  college  is  becoming  more 
and  more  apparent.  The  fact  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  students 
do  not  attend  school  beyond  the  required  school  age  points  to  the 
necessity  of  fitting  them  as  far  as  possible  not  alone  for  citizenship 
but  for  ability  to  properly  maintam  themselves  in  the  struggle  for 
existence. 
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The  attendance  in  the  schools,  both  public  and  private,  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  following  table  shows  the  enrollment  by 
years  since  1898: 


!  AU 

j  schools. 

Jun&—  I 

1898 14,997 

1899 i  15,490 

1900 i  16,537 

1901 1  16,390 

1902 1  17,518 


PubUc 
schools. 


10,966  : 
11,436  I 
11,501  I 
12,354 
12,958  I 


June— 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 


All 
schools. 


18,415 
19,299 
20,406 
21,358 


Public 
schools. 


13, 7M 
14,467 
15.202 
16,119 


But  the  increase  in  attendance  has  not  been  attended  by  a  corre- 
sponding increase  in  the  appropriations  for  the  maintenance  of  schools, 
and  the  heaviest  burden  has  been  borne  by  the  children,  in  lack  of 
suitable  accommodations,  and  the  teachers,  who  are  now  bein^ 
paid  inadequate  salaries. 

Amounts  expended  by  department  of  public  instruction  from  January  J,  1898y  to  June  SO, 

1906. 


Year  ended  December  31 — 

1898 $244,533.60 

1899 324,654.93 

1900 321,395.50 

Six  months  ended  June  30 — 

1901 187,268.25 


Year  ended  June  30 — 

1902 $391,  785.  29 

1903 388,623.63 

1904 409,048.84 

1905 336,358.59 

1906 361,458.99 


From  this  list  it  will  be  seen  that  the  amount  spent  during  the  past 
year  is  some  $48,000  less  than  the  amount  spent  two  years  previous, 
and  it  is  less  than  the  amount  spent  in  the  years  1902  and  1903,  while 
the  attendance  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  cost  of 
instruction  per  capita  has  also  been  reduced,  but  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  snould  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  it,  namely,  the  children 
and  teachers.     Since  1899  this  has  been  as  follows: 


Cost  of  instruction  per  capita. 


1899 $33.18 

1900 31.24 

1901 27.45 

1902 30.11 


1903 $28.28 

1904 28.27 

1905 22.12 

1906 22.42 


The  assertion  that  the  teachers  are  called  upon  to  pay  more  than 
their  share  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  February  of  this  year  there 
were  44  teachers  receiving  less  than  $30  per  month,  56  less  than  $40 
per  month,  171  less  than  $50  per  month,  50  less  than  $60  per  month, 
38  less  than  $70  per  month,  15  less  than  $80  per  month,  32  less  than 
$90  per  month;  385  out  of  435  teachers  were  receiving  less  than  $70 
per  month;  over  62  per  cent  A^ere  receiving  less  than  $50  per  month, 
over  22  per  cent  less  than  $40  per  month,  and  over  10  per  cent  less 
than  $30  per  month. 

It  is  not  remarkable  that  under  conditions,  as  indicated  above,  the 
department  is  unable  to  command  the  best  teachers  ;    all  its  schools. 
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During  the  past  year  the  following  teachers  have  been  employed 
in  all  schools  of  the  Territory: 


PubUc.     Private,  i  Total. 


Hawaiian I  71 

I'art  Hawaiian i  104 

American ;  173 

I<  ritish ;  39 

G<'rraan '. I  8 

i'ortu^ese 19 

Scandinavian i  11 

Japanese 

("hinese i  5 

Other  foreigners 5 

Total 435 


16  ' 

87 

17 

121 

165 

328 

20  ! 

M 

7 

15 

9 

28 

2 

13 

9 

9 

9 

14 

17 

22 

This  shows  an  increase  in  the  teaching  force  over  the  preceding  year 
of  but  9.  whereas  the  attendance  increased  952.  The  overcrowding  in 
manv  or  our  schoolrooms,  in  some  cases  teachers  having  over  60 
chilclren,  attests  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  larger  accommoda- 
tions and  more  teachers  are  needed. 

The  number  and  description  of  the  schools  may  be  found  in  the 
description  under  the  various  counties. 

The  following  tables  show  the  nationalities  in  all  the  schools,  ages 
of  public  school  pupils  by  islands,  ages  of  private  school  pupils, 
enrollment  of  public  school  pupils  by  grades,  for  the  year  cndecl 
June,  1906: 

Nationality  of  pupils. 

'   Public.      Private.    Total. 


Hawaiian 

Part  Hawaiian. 

American 

IJritish. 


Portuguese 

Scandinavian 

German 

Japanese 

Chinese 

I'orto  Rican 

Other  foreigners. 

Total 


4,045 

800 

4,845 

2,;«2 

1.040 

3,422 

457 

502 

959 

142 

SI 

223 

3,2:» 

i,2:« 

4,472 

(V3 

;« 

101 

144 

119 

203 

3,  .578 

719 

4,297 

1,489 

vm 

2,092 

:m  .. 

338 

242 

104  i 

346 

5,239  ;    21,358 


Ages  of  public-school  pupils^  by  islands. 


Island. 

Under  6 
years. 

Male. 

Fe- 
male. 

Hawaii 

44 

39 

Maui  and  Lanal 

32 

23 
5 
25 

Mololcai 

5 

Oahu 

39 

Kauai  and  Niihau.... 

...        20 

Total 

...      140 

103 

6  to  8  years.    9  to  15  years. 


Male. 


1,083 
639 
33 

1,014 
411 


Fe- 
male. 


Male. 


Fe- 
male. 


Above  15 
years. 


Male. 


841     1,658     1,330 
442  '      761  I      687  i 
27        108  57 

882     2,043     1,602  j 
384        722        565  : 


Fe- 
male. 


64 
107 

3 
133  i    208 

7  5 


3,080     2,576     5,292     4,331  .    314  (    283 


Total. 


Male. 


2,849 
1,439 
149 
3,229 
1,160 


8,826 


Fe- 
male. 


2,252 

1,174 

95 

2,807 

965 


Total. 


5,101 
2,613 
244 
6,036 
2,125 


7,293  16,119 
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Ages  of  pupils  in  private  schools. 


Boys. 
Olrls. 


Under  6 
years. 


495  i 
492 


6  to  15 
years. 


1,094 
1,607 


Total. 


987  I 


Above  15 


633  i 
318 


Total. 


2,822 
2.417 


Enrollment  by  grades. 


Receiving 4,  781 

Grade  I 3,494 

Grade  II 2,745 

Grade  III 2,148 

Grade  IV 1,255 

Grade  V 716 


Grade  VI 

Grade  VII 

Grade  VIII 

Normal  School. 


5,239 


370 
257 
113 
14^] 


Total 16,119 


One  of  Hawaii's  educational  problems  is  that  presented  by  tlie 
large  number  of  nationalities  represented  in  its  school  enrollment. 
The  appended  table  of  percentage  shows  the  relative  attendance  of 
nationalities  by  birth,  tho  doubtless  a  large  proportion  are  entitled  to 
American  citizenship. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  decrease  in  the  attendance  in  the 
public  schools  for  the  year  ended  June,  1906,  shows  over  58  per 
cent  of  pure  Hawaiian  blood  and  over  40  per  cent  of  American  blood, 
while  tne  increase  shows  that  over  58  per  cent  were  of  Japanese 
blood. 

Percentage  attendance,  1906. 


Public. 

Per  ct. 

ia94 

11.15 

2.14 

.(KJ 

15.17 

.29 

.67 

16.  75 

a  97 

1.58 

1.13 

Private. 

Per  cent. 
3.75 
4.87 
2.35 
.38 
5.77 
.18 
.56 
3.  37 
2.83 

.'49' 

All 
schools. 

Per  cent. 

22.  m 

If).  02 
4.49 
1.04 

20.94 
.47 
1.23 

20.12 
9.80 
1.58 
1.02 

Nation- 
alities. 

Pu 

Increase 
19a'>-C. 

l)lic  schoo 
Increase. 

Per  cent. 

8. 

Decrease 
1905-6. 
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De- 
crease. 

Hawaiian 

Per  cent. 

25.09 

14.78 

2.84 

.88 

20.09 

.39 

.89 

22.20 

9.  24 

2.10 

1.50 

Per  cenl. 

'ks.  m 

Part  Hawaiian 

51 

4.  ()7 

American 

71 

40.57 

British 

10 
214 

ii' 

640 
136 

.91 
19.  (JO 

i.oi' 

58.61 
12.45 

Portugueso 

Scandinavian 

1 

r- 

German 

. 

Japanese 

Chinese . . 

Porto  Rlcans 

other  foreigners 

30 

2.75 

Total 

100 

100 

1,092 

100 

175 

100 

SURVEY   DEPARTMENT. 

[By  Walter  E.  Wall.] 

In  1871  the  humble  beginning  of  the  government  survey  was  made, 
the  force,  including  the  head  of  the  survey,  consisting  of  two  men,  two 
boys,  and  a  few  native  laborers.  The  conditions  under  which  this 
force  began  its  work  were  as  follows: 

A  great  division  of  lands  had  been  made  and  a  new  tenure  estab- 
lished in  1848.  The  lands  of  the  islands  were  apportioned  approxi- 
mately as  follows : 

Acres. 

To  the  government 1,  495, 000 

To  the  crown 984, 000 

To  the  chiefs 1,  619. 000 

To  the  native  tenants 28, 000 

Total : 4, 126. 000 
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Soon  the  ^[overninent  proceeded  to  sell  much  of  its  land  at  private 
sale  and  at  low  prices,  tlie  same  being  selected  and  surveyed  at  the 
option  of  the  purchaser,  who  of  course  knew  enough  to  select  the 
•cream." 

Surveyors  were  imperatively  needed  to  survey  the  lands  awarded 
to  the  native  tenants,  as  well  as  the  tracts  sold  by  the  government,  and 
to  meet  this  demand  numerous  surveyors  came  forward.  Some  of 
these  were  competent  and  conscientious,  !)ut  many  were  happy-":o- 
hicky  and  careless  to  the  first  reciuirement^  of  a  survey,  and  not  fnire- 
quently  their  grotescpie  errors  and  impossible  descriptions  amounted 
almost  to  a  display  of  genius. 

It  may  serve  to  illustrate  some  of  the  old  methods  of  surveying  to 
cite  the  case  of  one  who  had  been  an  old  surveyor  of  public  lands  in 
the  United  States  and  who,  when  confronted  with  the  dense  jungles 
of  Hawaii,  was  accustomed  to  send  an  assistant  far  ahead,  out  of 
sight  and  nearly  out  of  hearing,  and  then  sight  his  instrument  as  best 
ho  might  at  the  assistant's  'veil,"  borne  faintly  on  the  breeze,  after 
which  two  chainmen,  by  any  route  that  they  found  the  easiest,  would 
measure  a  distance  that  was  recorded  with  microscopic  precision. 

At  the  inception  of  the  government  survey  in  1871,  about  15,000 
separate  lots  and  tracts  of  land  had  been  surveyed,  mostly  by  loose 
and  imperfect  methods. 

The  crown  lands,  the  chiefs'  land,  and  the  remaining  government 
land  were  almost  wholly  unsurveyed  or,  if  surveyed  in  any  measure, 
t]:cncrally  in  the  crudest  and  most  inexact  manner.  There  were  no 
reference  points  by  which  these  surveys  could  be  connected,  and 
practically  no  maps  to  show  the  relation  of  the  various  old  surveys  to 
each  other.  Add  to  this  that  while  the  ''Great  division"  of  1S4(S  had 
radically  changed  the  basis  of  ownersliip,  it  did  not  and  could  not 
change  the  old  natural  boundaries,  and  that  the  lands  -government, 
crown,  and  private — were  commingled  in  every  conceivable  size,  shape, 
and  location;  that  the  country  liad  a  pictures(jue  topogra})hy  of 
rugged  mountains,  deep  valleys,  swamp  lands,  and  arid  lava  flows, 
thick  jungle,  and  open  plain;  that  the  elevation  varied  from  sea  level 
to  14,000  feet  then  a  general  tho  incomplete  idea  of  the  situation 
may  be  had. 

To  bring  order  out  of  this  chaos,  to  locate  the  old  and  often  ''crazy  " 
detached  surveys,  showing  the  same  on  general  nmps,  and  thereby 
determining  the  remainder  of  the  government  land,  that  it  might  be 
intelligently  dealt  with,  was  the  primary  object  of  the  survey.  Its 
scope,  however,  was  continually  widened  in  respcmse  to  the  needs  of 
the  public,  and  has  included  the  making  of  all  maps,  exact  measure- 
ments, and  records  needed  for  public  purposes. 

It  has  included  tide  observations;  time  observations  for  local  stand- 
ard and  Greenwich  mean  time;  meteorological, magnetic,  topographic, 
and  hydrographic  work;  street  lines  and  gradesfor  the  cities  or  Hono- 
lulu and  Hilo;  the  laying  out  of  lands  for  settlement,  and  the  coopera- 
tion with  the  court  of  land  registration  in  the  examination  of  surveys 
for  registration  under  the  ^^Torrens"  system.  In  other  words,  this 
oilice  has  been  called  upon  to  perform  many  of  those  duties  which 
elsewhere  fall  to  the  lot  of  separate  bureaus  or  organizations. 

As  to  the  situation  to-day,  it  may  be  said  that  the  islands  have 
been  connected  and  covered  by  a  triangulation  scheme,  in  accordance 
^vith  the  principles  and  methods  of  the  United  States  Coast  and 
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Geodetic  Survey;  that  coast  lines  have  been  surveyed  and  satisfactory 
maps  made  of  all  the  islands,  excepting  only  the  rew  islets  of  little  or 
no  importance;  that  good  district  maps  of  all  the  islands  have  been 
prepared,  showing  the  public  and  private  ownership;  that  the  records 
of  tne  office,  growing  constantly  more  complete,  have  become  of  ines- 
timable value,  and  are  resorted  to  by  all  classes  of  the  community  as 
their  first  ana  most  necessary  reference  in  all  land  matters;  that  all 
transactions  as  to  public  lands  may  be  made  with  a  knowledge  of  true 
conditions,  to  the  general  benefit  of  the  whole  community. 

Such,  in  brief,  has  been  the  result  of  the  work  of  the  survey  ofhce, 
and  while  no  work  of  this  nature  can  hope  to  be  above  criticism,  it  is 
a  satisfaction  to  know  that  the  warmest  commendation  of  the  work 
has  been  from  visitors  of  high  scientific  attainments  and  from  those 
of  this  Territory  whose  knowledge  of  the  work  makes  their  criticism 
valuable. 

At  the  present  time  the  most  important  work  of  this  office  is  the 
laying  out  of  lands  for  settlement  under  the  existing  land  laws,  and 
the  locating,  marking,  mapping,  and  describing  of  the  boundaries  of 
the  public  lands  and  forest  reservations. 

While  the  general  policy  as  to  the  disposition  of  public  lands  is 
directly  in  the  province  of  the  commissioner  of  public  lands,  the  con- 
nection of  the  survey  department  with  the  details  of  the  work,  and 
its  knowledge  of  the  situation,  is  such  that  it  seems  proper  to  make 
here  some  comment  on  the  matter,  more  particularly  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  United  States  land  laws  and  surveying  methods  to 
the  public  lands  of  Hawaii,  an  application  that  is  not  infrequently 
recommended  by  persons  who  have  limited  knowledge  of  the  situation. 

The  area  of  the  public  land  in  Hawaii  is  about  1,700,000  acres.  Of 
this  only  a  limitea  portion  will  come  under  any  form  of  cultivation, 
and  a  large  portion  of  this  depends  on  the  construction  of  expensive 
roads  ana  the  success  of  new  agricultural  enterprises  yet  to  be  provcMl. 
This  area  is  too  small  to  warrant  the  liberal  allotments  made  under 
the  United  States  general  land  laws,  and  in  view  of  the  productive- 
ness of  Hawaiian  lands  of  good  quality  such  allotments  are  in  gen- 
eral unnecessary. 

Much  of  the  *' cream  ^'  and  most  of  the  accessible  portions  of  the 
.public  lands  were  disposed  of  many  years  ago.  There  is  still  consider- 
able public  land  of  value,  but  a  larger  part  is  almost  worthless — such 
as  the  great  lava-flow  regions  and  the  many  precipitous,  rugged  moun- 
tain tracts,  making  occupation  impracticable. 

In  the  rainy  districts,  expensive  macadamized  roads  must  be 
built  for  any  proper  development  of  the  lands,  and  in  many  sections 
graded  roads  at  heavy  expense  are  indispensable  to  reach  the  eleva- 
tions at  which  very  much  of  the  remainmg  public  lands  lie.  Owing 
to  the  commingling  of  public  and  private  lands  such  roads  must  in 
most  cases  cut  thru  ana  across  private  lands,  thereby  greatly  com- 
plicating the  situation. 

The  expense  attending  the  building  of  these  roads,  without  which 
the  settler  is  at  the  greatest  disadvantage,  and  the  limited  area 
suited  to  settlement,  require  a  careful  limit  of  the  area  allotted  in 
order  to  meet  the  needs  or  as  many  as  possible. 

The  United  States  system  of  division  into  rectangular  blocks 
could  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose  in  only  a  few  places,  and 
unfortunately  those  places  are  for  the  most  part  the  inhospitable, 
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barren  localities  unfit  for  settlement.  Where  the  rectangular  sj^s- 
tern  can  be  applied,  however,  the  survey  department  is  only  too 
orlad  to  adopt  it. 

Many  valuable  pieces  of  public  land  are  remnants  of  such  size, 
shape,  and  location  that  it  would  be  simply  impossible  to  apply  the 
rnited  States  survey  system.  Any  consideration  of  Hawaiian  land 
maps  will  show  this.  For  instance,  a  tract  of  2,000  acres  has  nine- 
teuths  of  its  value  represented  by  less  than  100  acres  at  a  low  eleva- 
tion, even  tliis  100  acres  lyincr  in  scattered  remnants.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  apply  tlie  United  States  rectangular  system  to  those  rem- 
nants below.  As  to  the  region  above,  even  casual  observation  will 
sliow  that,  if  divided  at  all,  it  must  be  in  some  conformity  with  the 
topography,  if  the  absurdity  would  bo  avoided  of  having  one  lot  on 
the  top  of  an  almost  inaccessible  peak,  while  another  lot  would 
capture  the  greater  part  or  all  of  the  land  of  real  vahie.  Cases  of 
tM|ual  difficulty  would  be  the  rule  rather  tluui  the  exception. 

Owing  to  the  great  differences  in  elevation  the  marked  disparity 
of  rainfall,  the  differences  in  nature  of  the  lava  Hows,  which  have  in 
the  remote  past  covered  areas,  and  in  all  manner  of  inequalities,  it 
is  impossible  to  assign  uniform  values  to  land.  Within  the  area  of 
a  small  lot  may  be  found  land  varying  from  almost  nominal  value  to 
several  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

The  native  Hawaiian  rarely  cultivates  over  half  an  acre  of  land; 
this  and  a  small  area  for  pasturage  meets  his  apparent  needs.  Many 
Portuguese,  now  American  citizens,  who  make  good  settlers,  are  well 
satisfied  with  from  25  to  30  acres.  Where  the  nature  of  the  country 
requires  or  the  amount  of  land  permits,  lots  up  to  100  acres  may  be 
acquired. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  the  various  classes  and  needs  of  the 
conmiunitv,  a  variety  of  methods  is  needed  by  which  the  lands  may 
1)0  dividecf  up  and  disposed  of  according  to  the  nature  and  location 
of  the  land,  the  demand  for  it,  and  the  quantity  available  to  meet 
tho  demand.  The  present  land  laws  were  intencled  to  meet  existing 
conditions,  and  as  tar  as  possible  prevent  land  grabbing  and  specu- 
lation and  have  well  served  their  purpose. 

The  speculative  tendency  in  taking  up  land  should  not  be  en- 
courageu.  Where  the  openmg  of  land  can  go  on  in  a  reasonable  way, 
favorable  locations  being  selected  as  to  productiveness,  accessibility, 
etc.,  there  is  a  good  chance  of  the  land  being  utilized  and  the  results 
that  were  hoped  for  being  achieved. 

To  push  lands  on  the  market  in  large  allotments  that  will  not,  and 
iiuloed  can  not,  at  present  be  used,  means  that  they  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  alread}^  large  holders  to  whom  they  would  be  of  some  use 
in  connection  with  present  holdings.  Dummies  can  too  often  be 
found  to  take  up  land  in  every  country,  or  at  least  perfunctory  com- 
pHance  may  be  made  with  conditions  until  title  is  obtained,  and  then 
lor  the  best  bidder  who  is  generally  the  already  lar^e  land  holder. 

A  large  part  of  the  public  land  suitable  for  cultivation  lies  within  the 
forest  belt  at  an  elevation  of  from  1,500  to  4,000  feet.  Wliile  many 
diverse  views  are  held  as  to  the  wisdom  of  conserving  this  forest,  it  is  a 
question  of  importance  to  the  Territory  and  an  added  reason  why  the 
niatter  of  the  disposition  of  the  public  lands  should  be  cautiously  dealt 
with. 
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Under  Uie  conditions  as  to  the  public  lands  and  land  laws,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  survey  department  has  no  light  task  in  the  laying  out  of 
lands  for  settlement.  To  perfonn  the  work  with  accuracy;  to  furnish 
to  the  commissioner  of  public  lands  the  varied  information  recjuired  hy 
him;  to  consider  carefully  the  nature  and  value  of  the  land,  and  to 
divide  the  same  with  reference  to  such  nature  and  value,  and  with  the 
further  consideration  of  means  of  access  to  all  lots  laid  out,  is  the 
task  before  this  oflice.  The  endeavor  is  and  has  been  to  spare  no 
pains  to  do  this  work  to  the  best  interest  of  the  community. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  a  number  of  tracts  on  the 
islands  of  Hawaii,  Maui,  Oahu,  and  Kauai,  containing  over  3,500  acres. 
were  subdivided  into  lumiestead  lots  for  dis|)osnl  under  the  hind  laws. 

Detail  surveys  were  made  of  twelve  additional  tracts,  cintaining  an 
area  of  9,890  acres,  and  a  mimber  of  forest  reserves  w(Te  located  and 
described,  having  a  net  area  of  78,400  acres  of  |)ubHc  land.  The  nature 
of  these  tracts  varies  from  valuable  city  lots  and  first-class  agricuhu- 
ral  lands  to  grazing  fields  of  poor  (juality.  Much  of  the  land  is  of  a 
rugged  character  and  the  isolated  hnuitions  re(juired  extensive  road 
surveys  to  make  good  connections  with  the  nearest  nuiin  pubHe 
thorofares. 

While  doing  the  general  field  work,  thirty-six  school  los  located  at 
various  points  thruout  the  Territory  were  surveyed,  and  nuich  miscel- 
laneous oflice  work  has  necessarily  followed. 

The  recent  passa-.e  of  laws  for  the  repstration  of  lan<l  titles  under 
the  ''Torrens"  system  has  added  in  a  considerable  jneasure  to  the 
work  of  this  oflice.  All  siu'veys  and  plans  presented  for  reiistration 
are  examined  and  checked  and  the  necessary  five  blueprint  copies  to 
each  prepared  here.  All  possible  aid  is  <:iven  to  the  ofiicers  of  the 
court  of  land  registration  from  the  maps  and  records  of  this  office  or 
by  any  explanations  or  information  which  it  is  in  the  power  of  the 
onice  to  give.  The  increasing  number  of  petitions  for  registration  is 
a  gratifying  indication  of  the  growing  popularity  of  a  system  that 
means  much  for  the  clearing  up  and  simplification  of  titles  in  this 
Territory. 

As  to  the  survey  needs  of  the  Territory,  which  this  office  has  not 
the  force  to  meet,  a  geological  survey  which  would  include  a  study 
of  the  water  resources  of  the  country  appears  most  important.  The 
richest  soils  of  the  country  are  in  general  the  driest  ones,  and  while 
private  enterprise  has  done  and  is  doing  much  to  develop  water 
resources,  and  has  reduced  to  cultivation  nmch  of  this  dry  land,  a 
more  comprehensive  study  of  the  matter  is  needed.  Waters  are  still 
running  to  waste  that  are  needed  lor  power  and  irrigation.  Tunnel- 
ing has  developed  considerable  water  and  might  develop  much  more 
with  the  help  ol  better  geological  information.  The  conservation  of 
storm  waters  is  still  in  its  infancy.  While  the  survey  department  is 
not  equipped  for  the  study  of  this  matter,  it  is  in  a  position  to  coop- 
erate and  assist  any  survey.  Federal,  or  Territorial,  that  might  he 
intrusted  with  this  important  work. 

PUBLIC   LANDS    AND   THEIR    ADMINISTRATION. 

[By  James  W.  Pratt.] 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition,  and  at  the  same  time  assist  any  who 
may  desire  to  secure  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  I  can  not  do 
beter  than  to  refer  inquirers  to  the  Interior  Department  for  a  copy 
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of  the  governor's  report  of  1904,  on  pages  36  to  41  of  which  appears 
a  description  of  the  divisions  of  the  puhlic  lands  in  Hawaii  and  a 
diojest  OT  the  land  act  of  1895,  which  sets  forth  the  different  methods 
by  which  lands  may  be  acciuired. 

RECORDS   OF   THE    PAST    YEAR. 

The  most  exceptional  incident  that  has  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  land  department  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  during  the  past  year 
was  the  attempt  to  colonize  the  lands  of  Kapaa,  on  the  island  of 
Kauai,  with  Russian  immigrants  from  Los  Angeles  who  had  already 
cloclared  their  intention  of  becoming  American  citizens.  The  result 
was  a  complete  failure.  Private  and  disinterested  philanthropy 
provided  the  funds  by  which  representatives  of  these  people  first 
came  to  view  the  land  in  order  to  make  a  report  to  their  friends. 
Arrangements  were  made  bv  which  from  500  to  000  |)eople  were  to 
take  up  about  5,000  acres  of  land,  a  portion  of  which  has  been  under 
cultivation  for  years,  ^fany  obstacles  were  overcome  in  the  final 
adjustment  of  a  workinji:  agreement  with  those  wlio  had  heretofore 
controlled  this  land,  under  government  lease,  bv  which  they  were  to 
continue  the  cultivation  of  the  iiclds  until  the  innnigrants  could 
take  them  over  and  un(hu'  which  finally  thev  were  to  grind  the  cane 
j)roduced  l)v  these  immigrants.  Every  facility  and  inducement  was 
lickl  out  to  these  people,  as  it  was  consichMcd  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  secure  a  large  number  of  those  who  were  eligible  to  oecomo 
American  citizens.  The  failure  was  due  entirely  to  the  innnigrants 
tliemselves  in  that,  after  they  had  stipulated  the  number  of  people 
who  would  come  and  occupy  the  land,  they  secured  only  al)out  one- 
fourth  of  that  number,  and  these  were  unable  to  do  the  work  re(juired 
in  maintaining  the  lands  in  their  present  state  of  cultivation. 

There  is  no  (juestion  that  a  colony  of  energetic  farmers,  willing  to 
undertake  the  ordinary  amount  of  personal  labor,  could  in  five  vcars 
have  made  the  land  produce  the  value  at  which  it  was  offered. 
Stated  differently,  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  this  land  was  held  out  to 
those  people  as  an  inducement  to  secure  a  class  of  settlers  which  it 
was  supposed  would  be  a  splendid  addition  to  the  population  of 
these  islands.  All  this  will  undoubtedly  be  demonstrated  when  the 
land  reverts  to  the  government  and  is  opened  to  general  settlement. 

The  year  has  also  furnished  one  or  two  noteworthy  incidents  of 
opposition  to  the  attitude  of  this  department  in  its  determination, 
wherever  possible,  to  dispose  of  the  lands  to  the  greatest  number. 
The  so-called  ^^ Thompson  Settlement  Association,"  on  the  island  of 
Hawaii,  demanded  that  a  certain  tract  of  cane  land,  theretofore  under 
cultivation,  be  cut  up  into  100-acre  lots,  the  maximmn  area  allowed 
by  law%  and  turned  over  to  the  exclusive  occupancy  of  the  nineteen 
persons  comprising  this  association.  Upon  a  refusal  to  accede  to 
their  demands  and  the  cutting  up  of  these  lots  into  average  areas  of 
36  acres,  this  association  has  taken  the  matter  of  the  commissioner's 
discretion  into  the  courts,  where  the  case  is  now  pending.  It  should 
be  remembered  in  this  connection  that  the  area  of  government  cane 
land  under  cultivation  is  exceedingly  limited  and  from  30  to  40  acres 
is  an  area  sufficient  to  furnish  an  independent  living,  and  probably 
a  greater  area  than  can  be  handled  by  one  family. 

Another  unusual  incident  of  the  past  year  has  been  the  demand  of 
the  Kapiolani  Estate  (Limited),  heirs  of  the  late  King  Kalakaua^ 
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that  they  be  furnished  with  a  patent  from  the  department  on  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  public  land  lying  in  the  district  of  Waialua,  island 
of  Oahu. 

It  appears  that  during  the  early  part  of  1887  an  auction  sale  of 
various  government  remnants  took  place  and  five  different  pieces  of 
land  were  bid  in  by  the  representative  of  His  Majesty.  No  pay- 
ments, however,  were  made  for  the  land,  and  it  was  only  after  the 
then  commissioner  of  public  lands  sent  His  Majesty  a  notice  that  the 
sales  would  be  declared  null  and  void  unless  payment  was  made 
without  delay  that  two  of  the  five  pieces  were  paid  for  and  patents 
issued.  A  little  later  a  third  piece  was  patented  to  his  chamberlain, 
upon  the  pavment  of  the  purchase  price.  This  latter  was  at  least 
a  (questionable  proceeding,  as  there  is  no  indication  of  authority  from 
King  Kalakaua  transfernng  his  right  and  title  in  this  piece  of  land 
to  his  chamberlain,  nor  is  there  any  authorization  for  the  change  in 
the  name  of  the  purchaser.  There  then  remained  two  pieces,  on  one 
of  which  his  heirs  now  desire  that  a  patent  issue.  As  in  the  nineteen 
years  since  the  sale  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  complete  the  trans- 
action the  department  holds  that  the  King  and  his  heirs  have  rested 
too  long  on  whatever  rights  they  might  have  had,  and  it  will  not 
issue  a  patent  except  under  order  of  court. 

Thruout  the  year  there  have  been  one  or  two  occasions  on  which 
the  opinion  has  been  exprest  that  the  laws  under  which  the  lands 
of  this  Territory  are  handled  should  be  done  away  with  and  the 
so-called  ''American  land  laws''  adopted  in  their  place. 

Whoever  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  into  this  question  will 
ascertain  that  under  certain  of  the  United  States  land  laws  every 
tract  of  land  of  any  value  in  these  islands  whose  title  now  rests  in  the 
government  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  corporations  within  six 
months  from  the  time  that  those  who  settled  on  them  secured  their 
title.  These  islands  would  be  overrun  by  a  horde  of  dummies  who 
would  take  up  the  land  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  sell  it  out  at  a 
big  advance.     I  believe  the  sober  sentiment  of  the  (]jreat  mass  of  the 

{people  of  these  islands,  who  are  willing  and  capable  to  conduct  a 
arm  here,  are  satisfied  with  the  laws  as  they  exist  at  present,  whieh 
from  necessity  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  cover  the  great  range  of  con- 
ditions that  exist  in  this  small  area. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  this  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  national  land 
system  is  not  simply  a  desire  to  secure  something  for  nothing,  but  is 
due  to  a  failure  to  give  the  time  necessary  to  comprehend  the  present 
division  of  lands,  and  if  it  is  thought  tnat  the  so-called  ^'American 
checkerboard  system '^  would  be  simpler,  the  following  statement 
will  show  how  impracticable  and  difficult  the  application  of  such  a 
system  would  be. 

The  traditions  and  unwritten  history  of  the  Hawaiians  indicate 
that  the  land  divisions  of  these  islands  were  in  existence  before 
Columbus  discovered  America.  The  principal  unit  of  division  was 
the  ahupuaa,  usually  a  wedge-shaped  piece  of  land  running  from  the 
sea  to  the  mountain  top,  bounded  by  ridges  or  other  easily  ascertained 
landmarks  and  given  a  distinctive  name,  thus  allowing  the  possessor 
to  enjoy  the  products  of  the  high  altitudes,  the  table-lands,  the 
forests,  and  the  seashore.  These  ahupuaas  vary  in  area  from  1,000 
acres  to  175,000  acres.  Witliin  the  boundaries  of  the  ahupuaa  there 
is  often  a  further  subdivision  called  an  ili,  a  tract  of  land  of  a  few  acres 
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or  a  few  hundred  acres,  belonging  to  and  being  a  part  of  another 
ahupuaa  located  some  distance  away. 

At  the  time  of  the  great  mahele  or  division  of  lands,  in  the  reign  of 
Kamehameha  III,  the  King  recognized  the  advantage  that  civiliza- 
tion offered  in  a  system  or  land  titles  in  contradistinction  to  the 
former  feudal  system,  under  which  the  sovereign  of  the  moment  con- 
trolled and  might  made  right.  Under  this  division,  made  sixty 
years  ago,  the  King,  who  owned  all  the  land,  created  a  commission 
empowered  to  take  evidence  of  occupancy  thruout  the  islands,  no 
matter  how  large  or  small,  and  the  natives,  upon  a  showing  of  cultiva- 
tion or  continuous  occupation,  were  awarded  the  small  tracts  called 
kiileanas.  At  the  same  time  the  title  to  the  ahupuaas  (less  allodial) 
was  given  to  the  chiefs  and  to  the  government,  while  a  generous 
portion  was  reserved  for  whoever  migrit  occupy  the  throne.  From 
this  division  one  large  irregular  ahupuaa  would  go  to  a  single  chief  or 
individual,  while  the  title  to  the  one  next  adjoining  would  be  in 
another  individual  or  perhaps  the  government  or  the  crown;  and 
so  on  thruout  the  islands.  Many  of  these  awards  were  necessarily 
made  by  name  only — that  is,  the  land  was  awarded  without  an 
accurate  survey.  One  claimant  would  be  awarded  the  greater 
division  of  lani,  save  and  except  the  smaller  divisions  wailed  or 
fenced  in  and  under  cultivation  by  the  people.  Thus  scattered  over 
all  and  thru  all  at  the  time  of  the  division  were  small  irregular  patches 
of  land  owned  by  a  multitude  of  people,  and  it  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  number  of  transactions  ancl  further  subdivision;  that  have 
taken  place  within  the  last  half  century. 

Then,  again,  civilization  found  that  the  Hawaiian  had  from  time 
immemorial  divided  the  waters  of  the  springs  and  streams  and  the 
joint  owners  had  built  irrigating  ditches.  Thus,  whoever  was  awarded 
a  kuleana  was  allowed  with  it  so  much  of  the  running  water  as  he 
might  be  able  to  take  out  of  the  irrigating  ditches  during  a  certain 
number  of  hours  or  days  of  the  month.  The  Hawaiians  even  divided 
the  sea  adjacent  to  their  land  into  certain  areas  and  the  right  to  fish 
within  these  areas  was  awarded.  Some  of  these  awards  carried  the 
right  to  catch  certain  fish  only,  while  other  varieties  of  fish  caught  in 
the  same  area  belonged  to  the  owners  of  other  land  or  water. 

These  ancient  awards  and  ri<]jhts,  tho  well  known  and  defined,  are 
not  all  accurately  surveyed.  The  smaller  kuleanas  located  within  the 
larjrer  divisions  were  often  poorly  surveyed.  The  rapid  decrease  in 
the  Hawaiian  population  and  their  failure  to  probate  estates  has  left 
many  of  these  without  claimants,  and  as  thev  are  scattered  by  the 
thousands  thruout  the  whole  group,  the  task  or  locating  them  requires 
care  and  attention  in  order  to  be  certain  that  the  Government  is  not 
convejdng  property  to  which  it  has  no  title.  Thoro  and  careful  work 
by  surveyors  who  are  well  posted  regarding  the  natives,  their  customs 
and  ideas  of  division  of  land,  is  required,  and  the  foregoing  shows 
clearly  the  tremendous — yes,  the  impossible  task — it  would  be  to 
change  the  present  svstem  of  divisions.  In  fact,  the  chances  are  that 
such  a  change  would,  only  end  in  greater  confusion. 

For  further  liojht  on  this  subject  reference  may  be  made  to  the 
article  by  Mr.  Wall,  the  Territorial  surveyor,  forming  a  part  of  this 
report. 
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It  is  pleasinff  to  note  that  the  Cahfomia  agriculturists  who  took  up 
the  lands  at  Wahiawa,  at  $3  to  $5  an  acre,  in  the  year  1899,  have 
demonstrated  that  pineapple  culture  is  here  to  stay,  because  it  is 
profitable,  and  that  thru  their  thrift  and  energy  their  lands  are  now 
worth  from  $100  to  $250  an  acre. 

Mr.  Jared  Smith,  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  United  States 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  here,  has  successfully  demonstrated 
that  tobacco,  which  works  up  into  a  first-class  ci<^ar  wrapper,  can  be 
grown  on  the  lands  of  HamaKua,  Island  of  Hawaii. 

Fifty  or  sixty  homesteaders  at  Palolo  appear  to  be  firmly  estab- 
lished and  their  success  seems  to  be  creating  a  demand  for  small  hold- 
ings sufficiently  large  to  produce  garden  truck,  poultry,  etc.,  on  a 
small  scale  by  wage-earners  who  would  starve  to  death  on  an  isolated 
quarter  section. 

A  survey  of  1 ,500  acres  of  cane  fields,  formerly  under  lease  to  the 
Hakalau  Sugar  Company  (Limited),  is  near  completion,  and  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  is  greater  than  the  number  of  lots  that  will  be 
obtained  in  the  division  into  areas  of  from  25  to  30  acres. 

A  great  deal  of  detail  work  has  been  accomplished  bv  this  depart- 
ment— more  than  can  perhaps  be  shown  by  the  tables  following. 

Land  revenue  shows  a  considerable  f alHng  off  from  that  of  last  year. 
A  detailed  examination  will  show  that  this  is  largely  due  to  the  col- 
lection during  the  previous  years  of  back  rents  and  delinquent 
payments. 

Receipts  of  the  public  lands  department  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1906, 

LAND   REVENUE. 

Bents: 

General  leases $106, 360. 63 

Right  of  purchase  leases 8, 213. 96 

Olaa  leases 333. 28 

Puukapu  leases 2. 46 

Kaimu  leases 50.01 

Interest: 

Homesteads 301.17 

Special  aereements 650. 34 

Cash  freeholds 51. 03 

Office  fees 311. 50 

Patent  fees 405. 00 

$116,  679. 38 

LAND  SALES. 

Purchase  right  of  purchase  leases 5, 899. 88 

Purchase  Olaa  agreements 181. 20 

Purchase  homesteads 593. 50 

Purchase  special  agreements 1, 020. 85 

Purchase  cash  freeholds 805. 31 

Cash  sales  '  'Auction  " 12, 481. 00 

Government  commutation  fees 1, 046. 41 

22, 028. 15 

Government  realizations 57. 65 

Total 138,765.18 
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Comparative  statement  of  receipts,  1905  and  1906. 


Twelve  months  to  June  30— 
1905.  1906. 


General  leases $119.54059  i  $106,36063 

Rizht  of  purchase  leases 7.027.80  8,21196 

OlSii  leases 1,31(173  33128 

Puukapu  leases 3.00  ;  2.46 

Kaimuleases ;  29.95  [  5O01 


127.91K07 


114,960  34 


llomesteads 

Spoclal  agreements . 

Cash  freeholds 

Olaa  agreements.. . 

Office  fees 

Patent  fees 


Government  realizations . 


LAND  SALES. 


Right  of  purchase  leases 

Sj)ocial  agreements 

Homesteads 

Cash  freeholds 

Olaa  agreements 

Kaimu  leases 

Government  commutations . 
Cash  sales  '  Auction" 


Total. 


5a  10 
.08105  1 
124.22 
301.62  ! 


3.835i93 

10.KIK.50 

12^80 

7(57.  37 

85t>.35 


i 


1.7.34  82 
19.112.15 


37,253.92  j 


168,419.98 


301.17 
650  34 
51.03 


358L90  ; 
325.00 

31L50 
40&00 

2. 845^89  ! 

1.710  04 

402.10  1 

57.66 

5,890  88 

1,020  86 

59160 

805l31 

18L20 


1,040  41 
12, 481. 00 


22.028.15 


1.38,765.18 


Comparative  statement  of  receipts^  4901  to  1906,  inclunve. 


Land  re\'- 
enuo. 


Year  ended  Juno  30— 

1901 

1902 


Land  sales. 


1903. . 
1904. 
1905.. 


$98, 
103, 
105, 
124, 
131 


I 
918.54  I 
886.69  ^ 
078. 15 
411.04 
166.05 
7:J7.03 


Total  for  the  six  years,  $825,401.05. 


$35,931.33 
13.036.49 
17,991.23 
18,962.42 
37,253.92 
22,028.15 


1906 116, 

Total 080, 197.  51       146,203.  64 


OPERATING    EXPENSES. 


Operating  expenses  for  the  year  have  very  slightly  exceeded  those 
of  the  previous  year  which,  as  the  table  of  comparisons  will  show, 
were  the  smallest  of  any  year  since  annexation.  It  is  hoped  that  the 
coming  legislature  will  make  a  more  liberal  allowance  for  the  work 
of  surveving  our  government  lands  and  for  the  operating  expenses 
of  this  department.  Since  taking  up  the  work  or  commissioner  of 
PubHc  lands,  much  time  and  energy  have  been  given  to  the  improve- 
Dient  and  straightening  out  of  the  office  records.  These  are  now  in 
Rood  condition,  and  a  large  appropriation  will  mean  a  greater  force, 
with  more  capacity  for  the  intelligent  development  of  these  lands, 
the  largest  asset  which  the  Territory  possesses. 
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Expenditurei  for  the  year  ended  June  SO,  1906. 


Salary  of  commissioner 

Salary  of  secretary  and  subagent,  flftli  land  district 

Salary  of  first  cleric 

Salary  of  second  clerk 

Pay  of  subagents  and  rangers 

Incidentals  and  general  expenses  (for  two  years  to  June  30, 1907) . 


Total. 


Appropri- 
ation for 

year  ended 

June  30, 

1906. 


$3,000.00 
1,800.00 
1,200.00 
900.00 
4,000.00 
7,200.00 


18, 100. 00 


Drawn. 


$3,000.00 
1,800.00 
1,200.00 
900.00 
3,605.00 
4,232.81 


Balance. 


$2,967.19 


14,737.81  I        2,%7.19 


Comparative  statement  of  expenditures,  January  1,  1900,  to  June  SO,  1906. 

Eighteen  njonths,  January  1,  1900,  to  June  30,  1901 |22, 423. 37 

Twelvemonths,  July  1,  1901,  to  June  30,  1902 15,950.70 

Twelvemonths,  July  1,  1902,  to  June  30,  1903 16,200.54 

Twelvemonths,  July  1,  1903,  to  June  30,  1904 20,014.86 

Twelvemonths,  July  1,  1904,  to  June  30,  1905 14,004.95 

Twelvemonths,  July  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1906 14,737.81 

Total 103, 332. 22 

Lands  available  for  settlement,  lease,  sale,  or  other  disposition  each  year  from  1906  to  1915, 

surveyed  and  unsurveyed. 


Expiration  of  lease. 

1906 

1907 

1908 

1909 

1910 

1911 


Land  avail- '     Annual    li     i?^Txj-o*»«r,  ^f  looo/^ 
ablfi.  rent.  Expiration  of  lease. 


269,548.90 
224,203.43 
127,468.10 

13,033.10 
5,696.08 

41,336.00 


$17,749.20 
8,446.00 
8,645.12 
7,859.75 
2,146.00 
2, 83a  00 


1912 

1913 

1914 

1915 

Total. 


Land  avail- 
able. 


14,862.13 

109,578.02 

15,398.25 

1,626.46 


822,739.53 


Annual 
rent. 


$3, 190. 50 

8,922.00 

1,770.00 

710.00 


62,268.57 


In  the  foregoing  table  for  the  year  1906  is  included  the  entire  area 
not  now  under  lease,  or  lands  that  have  not  been  disposed  of  during 
previous  j^ears;  and  also  that  area  the  leases  on  whicn  expire  durin, 
the  remaining  half  of  this  calendar  year. 


rental  in  the  aggregate  of 
year  thereafter  to  1915. 


Then  follows  the  area  and 
all  leases  expiring  during  each  calendar 


LANDS   REVERTED. 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  following  table  that  during  the  present 
fiscal  year  only  twentj-eight  thousand  and  odd  acres  of  land  have 
come  into  the  possession  of  the  Government  thru  the  expiration  of 
leases: 

Disposition  of  lands  on  which  leases  have  expired  during  year  ended  June  SO,  1906. 

Acres. 

Total  area  reverting  thru  expiration  of  leases 28, 195. 60 

Forest  land  not  disposed  of 21, 264. 50 

Sold 39.00 

Leased  (reserving  right  of  homestead) 1, 482. 00 

Divided  into  homesteads 1, 941. 50 

Now  being  divided  into  homesteads 1,  800. 00 

Held  under  tenancy  at  will 1,336.00 

Not  disposed  of 332.60 

Total 28,195.60 
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Of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty-nine  thousand  and  odd  acres  given 
above  as  available  this  year  by  far  the  larger  portion  is  represented 
by  two  large  cattle  ranches  whose  leases  expire  this  fall. 

Lands  surveyed  and  made  available  for  set  lemeni  during  the  year  ended  June  SO^  1906. 


Location. 


Lota. 


Island  of  Hawaii. 

Kaumana  Hllo 73 

Kaunamano,  Kau 57 

Island  of  Maui. 

Keanae,  Koolau 32 

Wailua.  Koolau I  94 

Omaopio,  Kula 20 

Omaopio,  Kula  (1  resen'e,  2  remnants) •  3 

Island  of  Oahu. 

Palolo,  Kona 14 

Alewa,  Kona 80 

Kanohoululwi 6 

Island  of  Kauai. 

Kalaheo,  Kona 36 

Total 414 


Acres. 

9.00 
h941.g2 


31.04 

111.02 

1,025.10 

40.78 


14.96 
115.60 
48.20 


207.77 


3,64«.21 


Whenever  a  large  parcel  of  land  is  put  upon  the  market  or  turned 
over  to  settlers  there  are  usually  a  few  of  the  lots  that  revert  to  the 
Government,  or  in  some  instances  there  are  not  sufficient  applicants 
for  the  number  of  lots  that  have  been  surveyed  or  laid  out. 

The  following  tables  show  the  location,  area,  and  appraised  value 
of  these  parcels  of  land  which  are  available  for  immediate  settlement. 
It  will  be  noted  that  their  aggregate  area  is  some  41,000  acres. 

List  of  unlaken  lots. 
FIRST  LAND  DISTRICT. 


Map 
No; 

Location. 

Lots. 

Aggregate 
area. 

Acres. 

Appraised 
value. 

Class. 

2 

Kaimu  section,  Puna,  Hawaii . . . 

7 

354.30 

11,325.40 

Agricultural,  pastoral. 

2 

Kamaili  section.  Puna,  Hawaii . . 
Kaohe  sec^tion,  Puna,  Hawaii 

3 

190.30 

827.95 

Do. 

14 

4 

322.76 

1,858.25 

Do. 

16 

Opihikao  section,  Puna,  Hawaii . 
Kupahua  section,  Puna,  Hawaii. 

8 

614.60 

1,106.25 

Do. 

17 

3 

153.00 

545.50 

Do. 

22 

Nana  wale  section.  Puna,  Hawaii. 

1 

3.65 

21.90 

Do. 

23 

Olaa  section.  Puna,  Hawaii 

344 

20,245.49 

102,659.18 

Do. 

32 

Kaimu-Makena,  Puna,  Hawaii . . . 

10 

284.54 

316.91 

Do. 

33 

Kaimu-Kalapana,  Puna,  Hawaii. 
Kikala-Keokea,  Puna,  Hawaii . . . 

2 

37.28 

185.58 

Do. 

34 

12 

801.97 

800.62 

Pastoral  and  waste. 

35 

K  e  a  u  n  0  h  ana-Kehena-Keekee, 
Kamaili  section.  Puna,  Hawaii. 

10 

568.06 

354.69 

Do. 

40 

Keonepoki-Iki,  Puna,  Hawaii . . . 
Makaokii  section,  Hilo,  Hawaii. . 

17 

164.24 

384.82 

Do. 

58 

10.45 

1,000.00 

House  lots. 

Kaumana  section  Hilo,  Hawaii . . 

73 

5.34 

730.00 

Do. 

3 

Ponahawai  section,  Hilo,  Hawaii. 

1 

98.20 

491.10 

Pastoral  and  agricultural. 

13 

Upper  KaiwiW,  Hilo,  Hawaii. . . . 

7 

289.25 

2,154.00 

Do. 

Honomu  section,  Hllo.  Hawaii. . 

3 

87.23 

581.28 

Do. 

24 

Upper  Maulua,  Hilo,  Hawaii .... 

16 

1,586.50 

7,932.50 

Do. 

Laupahoehoe,  Hilo,  Hawaii 

Total 

40 

950.74 

9,507.40 

Do. 

619 

26,747  90 

132,783.33 
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List  of  untaken  lots — Continued. 

SECOND  LAND  DISTRICT. 


Map 
NoT 


12 

11 

27A 


26A 


Location. 


Nlupea   section,   H  a  m  a  k  u  a  , 

Hawaii. 
Paauilo  section,  Hamakua, 

Hawaii. 
Kaopahu  and  Pobakea  section, 

Hamakua,  Hawaii. 
Pohakea     section,     Hamakua, 

Hawaii. 
Ahualoa     section,     Hamakua, 

Hawaii. 

....do 

Awlnl  section,   North    Kohala, 

Hawaii. 
Kaauliubu  section,   Nortli 

Kohala,  Hawaii. 
....do 

Pauanl  section,  South  Kohala, 

Hawaii. 
Puukapu  section.  South  Kohala, 

Hawaii. 

Total 


Lots. 


101 


Aggregate 
area. 

Acres. 
88.54 

193.59 

853.50 

32110 

365.22 

20.80 
159.40 

204.35 

48.37 

587.30 

132.  ?3 


2,977.50 


Appraised 
value. 


$748.06 

4,115.25 

6,818.00 

1,107.20 

742.78 

156.00 
037.60 

806.55 


1,330.50 
4.32. 03 


16,893.07 


Class. 


Agricultural,  pastoral. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 


Homesteads,     agricultural 

pastoral. 
Agricultural,  pastoral. 

Do. 


THIRD  LAND  DISTRICT. 


25 


20 
20A 

1 
1 

9 
9A 
23 
24 


Kaulana  section,  North  Kona,  ' 

Hawaii.  I 

Akahlpuu  section,  North  Kona,  | 

Hawaii.  ' 

Kalaoa-Ooma,     North      Kona,  j 

Hawaii.  I 

Honuaula-Kefllakehe,     North  i 

Kona,  Hawaii. 
Kalamakowali    section,    South  I 

Kona,  Hawaii. 
Kukulopae  s(>ctlon,  South  Kona,  i 

Hawaii.  i 

Olelomoana-Oplhlhale     section,  ! 

South  Kona,  Hawaii. 
Papa    section,    South     Kona, 

ifawall. 
Klolakaa-Keaa    section,     Kau,  i 

Hawaii. 
Kaunamano  section.  West  Kau,  i 

Hawaii. 
Nlnole-Wallau     section.     West  i 

Kau,  Hawaii.  i 

Total I 


4 

132. 17 

$278.  62 

2 

4.07 

122.30 

6 

737. 50 

239. 97 

53 

2,549.00 

7,647.00 

1 

33.30 

333.00 

2 

33.20 

84.56 

3 

85.70 

332.70 

11 

80.01 
159.90 

5 

412. 95 

57 

1,941.50 

14,926.64 

6 

96.32 

382.70 

150 

5,852.67 

24, 760.  44 

FOURTH  LAND  DISTRICT. 
[Islands  of  Maul  and  Molokal.] 


Kamaole  section,  Kula,  Maul 

Walakoa  section,  Kula,  Maul 

Alae,  3  and  4  sections,  Kula,  Maul 
Pulehulkl-Kamehameiki,    Kula, 

Maui. 
Keanae  section,  Koolau,  Maul. .. 

Wailua  section,  Koolau,  Maul . . , 
Nahlku  section,  Koolau,  Maul . . . 
....do 


Kaujpo  section,  Koolau,  Maui. 


Kahakuloa  section,  Koolau,  Maul 

....do 

Kamiioloa  section,  Molokal 

Hoolehua  section,  Molokai 


Total. 


3,322.45 
104.88 
420.00 
24.82 

31.04 

111.92 
90.94 
24.80 

128.94 
81.93 

786.75 

3.34 

-   20.00 

76.14 

5,227.95 


$427.  73 

1,260.00 

74.46 


193.  40 


386.82 


990.00 

334.00 

45.00 

350.00 

4,061.41 


Agricultural,  pastoral. 
House  lots. 
Pastoral. 

Do. 
Agricultural,  pastoral. 

Do. 

Do. 

Homesteads,     agricultural, 

pastoral. 
Pastoral. 

Agricultural,  pastoral. 

Pastoral. 


Homesteads,  pastoral. 
Agricultural,  pastoral. 

Do. 

Do. 

Homesteads,     agricultural, 
pastoral,  and  house  lots. 
Do. 
Pastoral. 
Homesteads,     agricultural, 

and  house  lots. 
Agricultural  and  pastoral- 
Homesteads,    agricultural, 

and  house  lots. 
Agricultural  and  pastoral. 
Taro  lots. 
Pastoral. 
Do. 
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List  of  untaken  loU — Continued. 

FIFTH  LAND  DISTRICT. 


Map 
No. 


Location. 


Alewa,  Kona  Oahu 

Hauula,  Koolauloa  Oahu. 
Hauula,  Koolauloa  Oahu. 


Total . 


Lots. 


Aggregate 
area. 


Acres. 
81  114.76 

15  1        ns.M 
5  I  2. 30 


101 


230.40 


Appraised! 
value.     ! 


122,952.00 
2.833.50  i 
1.150.00 


20,935.50 


Class. 


House  lots. 
Agricultural. 
Beach  house  lots. 


SIXTH  LAND  DISTRICT. 


Kalaheo,  Kona,  Kauai. 


$582.38  I  Agricultural,  pastoral. 


SUMMARY. 


District. 

First  land  district 

Second  land  district 

Third  land  district 

Fourth  land  district 

Fitth  land  district 

Sixth  land  district 

I    1,209 


Lots. 

Area. 

Appraised 
value  .o 

.4  cre8. 

619  1 

26,747.90 

$132,783.33 

101 

2,9n.50 

16.89^97 

150 

5,852.67 

24,760.44 

209 

5,227.96 

4,061.41 

101 

230.40 

26,936.60 

29; 

168.15 

682.38 

41,204.67 


206,017.03 


a  Appraisements  allow  no  value  for  homestead  lots. 
Land  Patents  Issued. 


Herewith  is  a  complete  statement  of  all  of  the  land  patents  issued 
during  the  present  fiscal  vear;  also  of  the  exchanges  made,  with  a 
summary  of  the  total.  Tne  average  per  acre  for  the  year  was  $7.49, 
as  against  $10.15  for  the  previous  year. 
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BEPOBT  OP   THE   GOVEBNOB   OF   HAWAII. 
Land  exchanges. 


District. 


No.      Area. 


Acres. 


First  land  district ' !     (o ) 


Second  land  district 
Third  land  district.. 
Fourth  land  district 
Fifth  land  district... 
Sixth  land  district.. 


Total. 


a  No  exchange. 
Summary,  not  including  exchanges. 


(«) 

4.00 
65.42 

09.42 


A  K>a         Considera-    Average 
^^^-  tion.        per  acrp. 


Right  of  purchase  leases 1 ,  680. 23 

Homesteads 

Time  payment 

Cash  freeholds 

Cash  purchase 

Olaa  reservation 


Acres. 

1,680.23 

S6,439.83 

$3.83 

141.41 

1,565.23 

11.06 

96.66    • 

1,397.00 

14.00 

60.  (>4 

152.55 

2.50 

772. 263 

11,603.00 

15.00 

21.00 

126.00 

6.00 

Total 2,771.203      21,285.61 


7.49 


Lands  taken  up  under  general  provisions  of  the  land  act  of  1895  {other  than  cash  sales  and 
Olaa  purchase  under  special  conditions  of  Part  IX). 


Land  district. 

Rights  of  purchase 
leases. 

Cash  freeholds. 

Special  agreements. 

Home- 
steads. 

No. 

Acres. 

Value. 

$9, 143. 37 
4,139.02 

No. 

7 

Acres.     Value. 

No. 

Acres. 

Value. 
125.00 

No. 

Acres. 

First,  Hlio  and  Puna 

23 
16 

859.01 
1,077.43 

78.  50        292.  64 
48.65        735.00 

1 

13.53 

Second.      Hamakua 
and  Kohala 

12 

79.58 

Third,  Kona  and  Kau 

!                  i 

Fourth,  Maui,  Molo- 
kal,  etc 

; 

i              ! 

1 

Fifth,  Oahu 

14 

1,812.63 

22,660.75 

20 

34.52     4,461.00 

■■ 1 

i4  !     is.  984 

Sixth,  Kauai 

;                 i 

1               i 

Total 

53 

3,748.97   35,943.14 

1 

28  :  161.67  '  5,488.64 

1 

\       13.  53  i  125. 00 

.               j 

26  '■•    95.564 

SUMMARY  OF  ABOVE. 


Right  of  purchase  leases 

Cash  freeholds 

Special  agreements 

Homestead  leases 

Total 


No. 


26 


3,748.97 
161. 67 
13.53 
95.564 


4,019.734 


Value. 


$35,943.14 

5,488.64 
125.00 


41,556.78 
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Comparative  statement  of  lands  taken  up  under  general  provisions  of  land  act  1896. 


Right  of 

purchase 

leases. 


Cash  free-  I     ?P^ 


*»^*^»-     :     ^S^.     ,      leases, 


Home- 
stead 


No.     Acres.     No.    Acres.  No.   Acres.  No.   Acres. 


Twelve  months  to  June  20—  ! 

1905 1  46 

1906 1  53 


1,857.92 
3,748.97 


113. 19 
161.67 


95.52  I  36 

13.53  26 


299.01 
95.564 


Total 


Acret. 
2,365.64 
4,019.734 


Total 
value. 


22,879.65 
41,556.78 


Cash  sales  "  auction." 


Location. 


Kanaio,  Uonuaula,  Maui acres. . 

Kanohouluiwi,  Kaneohe,  Koolaupoko,  Oahu do — 

Lualualei,  Waianae,  Oahu do — 

Hauula,  Koolauloa,  Oahu square  feet . . 

Hauula,  Koolauloa,  Oahu do — 

Hauula,  Koolauloa,  Oohu do — 

Hauula,  Koolauloa,  Oahu do — ^ 

Hauula,  Koolauloa,  Oahu do — } 

Makawao,  Ilamalcuapolco,  Maui acres. . 

Keoneooko-ild,  Puna,  Hawaii do —  j 

Kamalli,  Puna,  Hawaii do  —  j 

Puulcapu,  South  Kohala,  Hawaii do — 

Niau,  Kallhi,  Kona,  Oahu square  feet. . i 

Tantalus  Heights,  Kona,  Oahu do j 


Total. 


Area. 

Purchase 
price. 

22.34 

$199.00 

10.18 

800.00 

587.00 

4,700.00 

17,177 

330.00 

18,552 

375.00 

14,576 

455.00 

5,498 

165.00 

5,987 
70.50 

140.00 

2,800.00 

10.7 

30.00 

60.0. 

700.00 

10.013 

740.00 

4,700 

54.00 

1,965 

125.00 

72.263 


11,603.00 


SUMMARY. 


Area. 


Right  of  purchase  leases 

Homesteads 

Land  exchange 

Time  payment 

Cash  freeholds 

Cash  purchase 

Olaa  reservation i 

Total i    2,840. 623 


Considera-   Average 
tion.       i  per  acre. 


Acres. 

\ 

1,680.23 

$6,439.83  ! 

.    $3.83 

141.41 

1,565.23  1 

11.06 

69.42 

2.00  L. 

95.66 

1,397.00  1 

14.60 

60.64 

152.55  ' 

2.50 

772.263 

11,603.00  ! 

16.00 

21.00 

126.00  j 

6.00 

21,285.61 


7.49 


Comparative  statement  of  summary. 


Twelve  months  to  June — 
1905 

Number  of 
patents. 

68 
97 

Right  of  pur- 
chase leases. 

Acres. 
442.01 
1,680.23 

Homesteads. 

Acres. 
199.58 
141.41 

Land  ex- 
change. 

Acres. 
8.96 
69.42 

Time  pay- 
ment. 

Acres. 
416.30 

1906 

95.66 

Cash  free- 
holds. 

Cash  pur- 
chase. 

Olaa  reser- 
vation. 

Total. 

Total  con- 
sideration. 

Average 
per  acre. 

Twelve  months  to  June— 
1905 

Acres. 
120.34 
60.64 

Acres. 
2, 179. 52 
772.263 

Acres. 
240.86 
2L00 

Acres. 
3,606.67 
2,840.623 

$36,6ia26 
21,286.61 

$10. 16 

1906 

7.49 
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LEASES   MADE. 


The  small  number  of  leases  made  during  the  year  is  noteworthy  in 
comparison  with  the  past.  Of  general  leases,  there  have  been  but 
five  made,  covering  an  area  of  655.32  acres,  with  an  aggregate  annual 
rental  of  $1,232. 

Oeneral  leases  issued  during  the  year  ended  June  30 ^  1906. 


Date. 


Sept.  26, 1903 

Do 

July  18,1906 

June  23,1906 
Do 


Lessee. 


Onomea  Su- 
gar Com- 
pany.o 

do.a 

O.C.Aklns... 


HeeFat 

C.  Lai  Young. 


Total. 


Location. 


Kawalnul,  Hllo, 
Hawaii. 

do 

Pololu,  North 
Kohala,  Ha- 
waii. 

Anaholo,  Hana- 
lei.  Kauai. 

Walkalua-waho, 
Kaneohe  Koo- 
laupoko,  Oahu. 


!  Term 

Class  of  land,  i  Area,  i    of 
lease. 


321.90 
17.08 


Forest,  etc 

Rice  and  ag- 
ricultural. 


Rloeandkula.|    45.00 
Agricultural..!      9.04  j 


565.32 


General  leases: 
Number... 


a  Held  up  to  check  survey. 
SUMMARY. 


i  Acres.  I  Yrs. 
Agricultural..!  162.30  |       6 


Annual 
rent. 


$480.00 


60.00 
260.00 


301.00 
161.00 


1,232.00 


Lease  to  com- 
mence from— 


July    19,1903 


Do. 
July      1, 1905 


June  23,190« 
Do. 


Area 655.33 

Annual  rental $1,232.00 


Land  patents  issued  on  land  commission  awards  during  the  twelve  months  ended  June 

SO,  1906. 


Number. 


8174. 
8176. 
8176. 
8177. 
8178. 
8179. 
8180. 
8181. 


Area. 


840  fathoms 

1  ruda34roda... 

1  ruda3roda 

4,060  acres 

4. 63  acres 

13roda 

33perka 

1  acre  28  perches. 


Patentee. 


Lolohl 

Hllauea 

KuluiH 

C.  Kanalna.. 

Kaaha 

N.  Namauu. . 

A.  Kaeo 

A.  Paki 


Location. 


Kallu,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 
Kaalaalalo,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 

Do. 
Kapoho,  Puna,  Hawaii. 
Kawananakoa,  Honolulu,  Oahu. 
Lapakea,  Lahalna,  Maul. 
Pakala,  Lahalna,  Maul. 

Do. 


Land  licenses. 


Date  of 
agreement. 

Lessee. 

Location. 

Term 

of 
lease. 

Annual 
rent. 

Aug.  22,1905 
Apr.  14,1906 

Kauai  Electric  Co.  (Limlted)a. . . . 
Kaeleku  Sugar  Co.  (Limited)  c 

Waioli,  Hanalei,  Wailua,  and  Kal- 

aheo,  Kauai. 
Wailua,  Hana,  Maui 

Years. 
50 

21 

6  $10. 00 
200.00 

o  The  payment  for  rent  to  begin  upon  completion  of  poles  and  wires  from  Wainiha  to  Hanapepe» 
Kauai,  which  must  be  within  four  years  from  date. 
b  For  each  mile  of  pole  and  line  erected. 
^  License  to  confine,  conserve,  collect,  impound,  and  divert  all  the  running  surface  water. 
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Lands  transferred  to  oth  r  departments, 
[To  superintendent  of  public  instruction.] 


Date  of  transfer. 


Name  of  land. 


Location. 


Area. 


Acres 

February  16,  1906 |  Waikoao Kalihi.  Oahu ai88,630 

April  10, 1906 1  Kaunamano j  Hamakua,  Hawaii ;  .  M 


April  18,  1906. 
April  25,  1906. 
Do. 


Waiakoa j  Kula,  Maui . 

Hueelo :  Mokupapa.  Hamakualoa,  Maui. 

Kaniahiku I  Puna,  Hawaii 


.1 


o  Square  feet. 
Lands  received  from  other  departments. 
[From  superintendent  of  public  instruction.] 


Date  received. 


Name  of  land. 


Location. 


December  1,  1905 Hlanaioli,  1 

December  5,  1905 \  Kalama 

December  22, 1905 Waiawa 

April  10, 1906 i  Kaunamano !  Hamakua,  Hawaii. 

May  9, 1906 ■  Walraea |  South  Kohala,  Hawaii. 


North  Kona,  Hawaii. 
Napoopoo,  Hawaii . . . 
Ewa,  Oahu. 


April  6, 1906.. 
April  9,  1906. . 

Do 

April  13,  1906. 

Do 

May  2,  1906... 


[From  superintendent  of  public  works.] 


Kapaloa •  Pauoa,  Oahu 

Hanaiakamalania •  Nuuanu  Valley,  Oahu. 

Keservoir  lot ' do . 

Niau 

Tantalus 

Makaoku 


Kalihi,  Oahu.... 
Honolulu,  Oahu. 
Hilo,  Hawaii.... 


o  Square  feet. 


INTERNATIONAL  HEALTH  WORK   OF   HAWAII. 


4.00 
6.32 
2.50 


Area. 


Acres. 

193.70 

168.50 

.34 

1.00 

1.00 


2.75 

10.10 

.10 

a  4, 700 

a  1,065 

10.45 


[By  L.  E.  PlNKHAM.] 

Altho,  geographically,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  are  the  most 
isolated  spot  on  the  globe,  frequent  communication  radiates  from 
them  to  tne  continents  of  both  hemispheres.  All  disease  that  can 
be  transmitted  by  vessel  communication  across  the  Tropics  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean  meets  the  most  searching  inspection  and  interception 
at  the  port  of  Honolulu,  midway  of  the  voyage,  and  at  a  time  sub- 
sequent to  the  usual  period  of  incubation  of  contagious  disease. 
Thus  the  Federal  quarantine  authorities  stationed  at  Honolulu  have 
a  peculiar  responsioility,  and  have  the  anomalous  duty  of  guarding 
against  disease  from  all  points  of  the  compass  and  protecting  in 
transit  distant  ports  situated  at  opposite  points  of  the  compass. 
Their  efforts  are  supplemented  by  the  local  health  authorities. 

In  recognition  or  this  responsibility  the  United  States  quarantine 
station  at  Honolulu  is  being  developed  into  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  stations  under  the  American  flag.  Where  the  safety 
of  the  ports  of  destination  and  local  health  requires,  the  persons 
affected  and  those  exposed  are  promptly  removed  and  carea  for  in 
quarantine  quarters,  and  proper  disinfection  of  the  vessel  is  under- 
taken. The  station,  service,  and  food  are  so  excellent  that  no  hard- 
ship is  experienced;  unless  detention  be  so  regarded.     Such  is  the 
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care  taken  on  trans-Pacific  steamships  that  detention  is  very  infre- 
auent.  Thus  mainland  and  other  ports  are  notably  protected  by 
tne  fact  that  thru  travel  touches  at  Honolulu. 

The  presence  of  certain  contagious  and  infectious  diseases,  such 
as  plague  and  leprosy,  in  the  Orient  or  India  has  no  restraining 
influence  on  travel.  As  a  matter  of  fact  white  races  have  little  con- 
cern in  either,  as  it  is  a  most  infrequent  exception  for  a  white  person 
to  be  affectea;  in  fact,  applied  intelligence  and  correct  living  render 
them  practically  immune. 

The  Hawaiian  Islands  have  had  some  experience  with  bubonic 
plague.  Its  first  experience  caused  uncalled-for  apprehension, 
expense,  and  destruction  of  property.  In  the  subsequent  six  years 
and  a  half  to  date  the  authorities  have  become  skilled  in  combating 
an}r  endemic  or  imported  recurrence  of  the  disease.  In  this  long 
period  this  disease  has  occasioned  the  death  of  but  two  white  per- 
sons, one  of  whom,  by  his  mode  of  living,  radically  invited  contagion, 
and  the  surroundings  of  the  other  were  questionable  from  a  hygienic 
point  of  view. 

While  unremitting  official  vigilance  is  the  price  of  public  health  in 
the  Tropics  and  sub-Tropics,  where  frost  lends  no  aid,  this  fact  is  so 
well  appreciated  and  acted  upon  that  neither  the  inhabitants,  the 
visitor,  nor  traveler  need  consider  health  conditions  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  for  they  are,  in  comparison,  constantly  normal. 

LEPROSY — ITS   SOCIAL  AND   ECONOMIC   ASPECTS   AND  ADMINISTRATION. 

The  experience  of  the  Hawaiian  race  has  varied  little  from  that  of 
other  aboriginal  races.  Lacking  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  civili- 
zation, or  their  control  or  remedies,  this  race  has  suffered  accordingly, 
and  become  susceptible  to  certain  infections  to  an  infinitely  greater 
degree  than  other  races  dwelling  among  them. 

Between  forty  and  fifty  years  ago  the  Hawaiians  found  numbers  of 
their  race  affected  by  a  disease  the  most  tragic,  socially,  that  ever 
afflicted  mankind — leprosy — which  was  undoubtedly  brought  from  the 
Orient  and  was  designated  by  the  natives  as  the  '^Chinese  sickness." 

On  January  6,  1866,  was  established  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
institutions  m  existence — the  leper  settlement  on  the  island  of 
Molokai.  The  village  is  situated  on  a  tongue  of  land,  of  some  6,348 
acres,  that  juts  into  the  sea  which  surrounds  three  sides,  end  on  the 
remaining  side  are  perpendicular  cliffs,  from  200  to  300  feet  in 
height,  forming  a  natural  and  practically  impassable  barrier  to 
exit  by  land.  Communication  by  sea  is  limited  to  one  steamer  call 
per  week  from  which  no  person,  the  superintendent  excepted,  is 
allowed  to  land,  and  on  which  officials  only  may  depart,  except  by 
special  permit  of  the  board  of  health.  The  scenery  is  notable,  impress- 
ive, and  rarely  equaled. 

The  growth  of  this  institution  has  been  gradual  in  scope  and  admin- 
istration. Its  record  has  been  one  of  ever-increasing  care  and  kind- 
ness, as  well  as  the  carrying  out  of  its  mission  of  protection  to  the 
general  population  of  the  islands. 

In  whatever  measure  severity  may,  at  times  in  the  past,  have 
been  used  in  apprehending  lepers,  the  process  of  law  is  now  rarely 
used,  for  officials  prefer  to  deal  with  the  afflicted  ones,  not  as  outcasts 
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of  society,  but  as  deserving  of  the  same  consideration,  care,  and  sym- 
pathy accorded  to  persons  suffering  from  other  incurable  and  linger- 
ing disease.  From  government .  physicians,  covering  nearly  every 
district  of  the  islands,  and  other  sources,  infonnation  is  lodged  with 
the  board  of  health  that  a  certain  person  has.  or  is  suspected  of 
having,  leprosv.  As  soon  as  transportation  can  oe  secured  the  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  health  usually  sends  a  written  invitation, 
either  direct  or  thru  the  government  physician,  to  the  person  sus- 
pected to  call  at  his  office  or  report  at  tne  receiving  station  in  Hono- 
lulu, stating  that  all  expenses  will  be  paid,  and,  if  found  free  from  the 
disease,  that  the  patient  will  be  promptly  returned  home.  If  there 
is  any  doubt  concerning  a  case,  the  person  is  not  sent  to  the  receiving 
station  until  after  a  preliminary  bacteriological  examination.  The 
result  of  this  policy  is  mutual  confidence,  which  is  rarely  abused. 
If  abused,  the  process  of  the  law  is  put  in  motion. 

It  is  now  common  for  afflicted  persons  to  carefully  settle  their 
affairs,  avoiding  contact  with  others  during  the  few  days  necessary, 
and  then,  unattended  officially,  to  proceed  to  the  receiving  station 
at  Honolulu.  The  sensibilities  are  thus  guarded  and  the  state  of 
mind  and  spirit  is  that  of  voluntary  surrender  of  liberty  and  sub- 
mission to  care  and  treatment. 

The  bacilli  of  leprosy  are  found  in  the  tissues  of  the  body,  and  on 
the  disclosures  of  the  microscope,  in  the  hands  of  the  bacteriologist 
of  the  board  of  health,  depends  the  detention  of  a  leper  suspect.  If 
the  bacilli  are  not  found,  the  person  is  returned  home  with  a  certifi- 
cate to  that  effect.  If  found,  the  person  is  held  for  examination  by 
a  board  of  four  additional  physicians.  At  this  examination  the 
suspect  may  be  represented  by  a  physician  of  his  own  selection  and 
may  demand  further  confirmatory  bacteriological  examination.  The 
full  board  of  examiners  render  their  decision,  in  each  case  declared 
leprous,  to  the  board  of  health,  which  confirms  the  declaration  and 
formally  orders  transportation  to  the  leper  settlement  on  the  island 
of  Molokai. 

Within  the  settlement  the  Bishop  Home,  in  charge  of  five  Francis- 
can Sisters,  domicils  79  women  and  girls;  the  Baldwin  Home,  in 
charge  of  Catholic  Brothers,  domicils  118  men  and  boys;  and  the 
Bay  view  Home,  for  the  more  helpless,  cares  for  38  persons;  while  593 
have  homes  of  their  own  within  the  488  buildings  in  the  settlement. 
There  are  resident,  58  helpers  (kokuas)  and  18  persons,  including 
clergymen,  persons  of  religious  orders,  officials,  and  physicians. 

Six  churches  and  a  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  building 
afford  religious  privileges;  several  assembly  halls,  band  stand,  race 
track,  baseball  grounds,  and  shooting  ranges  furnish  means  of  amuse- 
ment. Two  small  brass  bands,  glee  clubs,  pianos,  organs,  and  smaller 
instruments  furnish  music. 

A  number  of  the  most  modern  conveniences  are  being  or  about  to  be 
established,  consisting  of  a  steam  poi  (a  native  substitute  for  bread) 
factory,  a  first-class  steam  laundry,  an  ice  plant,  a  power  wood  yard, 
new  and  enlarged  operating  dispensary,  hospital,  and  increased  water 
sur    ' 


le  extensive  United  States  leprosy  investigation  station  is  within 
the  borders  of  the  settlement. 
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,  Two  companies  at  the  settlement  catch  fish  which  are  purchased  by 
the  superintendent  for  consumption  by  the  lepers  and  their  helpers 
only,  alternating  with  the  meat  supply.     Other  little  business  enter- 

S rises  are  carried  on  bj^  the  lepers.  Agriculture,  live-stock  raising,  and 
airying,  for  local  use,  is  carried  on  by  the  board.  Employinent  at  fair 
wages  is  furnished  all  able  and  willmg  to  work.  None  are  forced  to 
labor. 

Everything  necessary  for  the  domiciling,  sustenance,  clothing,  and 
treatment  of  these  wards  is  furnished  free  of  cost  to  the  recipients  by 
the  Territorial  government.  Excepting  the  officiating  clergymen  and 
one  brother,  who  for  reasons  of  his  own  refuses  to  accept  anything  save 
subsistence,  the  board  of  health  pays  moderate  salaries  to  all  persons 
engaged  in  the  work  of  the  homes.  Relatives  are  allowed,  by  special 
permit,  to  visit  the  settlement  for  a  stav  of  several  days  by  entering 
a  new  and  attractive  visitors'  house,  which  is  arranged  for  complete 
segregation  and  interview  facilities,  and  where  they  may  see  and  con- 
verse with  their  leper  friends.  As  the  lepers  have  the  franchise,  are 
voters,  and  take  much  interest  in  politics,  political  speakers,  at  election 
times,  visit  and  address  them  from  the  segregated  visitors'  inclosure. 

Leprosy  has  various  physical  manifestations;  is  i^sually  slow  in 
progress,  and  in  many  cases  leaves  the  person  vigorous  and  capable 
of  the  usual  exertion  incident  to  labor  and  sports.  The  medical  treat- 
ment of  specific  leprosy  has  been  more  or  less  intermittent  from  the 
fact  that  racilities  nave  been  lacking  for  hospital  detention  and  disci- 
pline, and  from  the  fact  that  the  sufferers  have  not  been  inclined  to 
submit  to  restraint  or  persevere  in  medication.  The  work  of  the  resi- 
dent physician,  in  caring  for  general  health  and  relieving  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  disease,  has  been  unremitting  and  arduous,  so  much  so 
that  an  assistant  physician  is  now  resident. 

It  is  hoped,  with  the  renewed  interest  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment and  the  Territorial  board  of  health,  many  will  conclude  to 
perseveringly  submit  to  necessary  hospital  conditions  and  treatment, 
that  the  disease  may  be  better  understood  and  a  cure  sought.  Hope 
is  not  denied  to  those  sent  to  Molokai,  for,  where  the  evidence  justifies, 
reexaminations  are  held,  and,  if  the  subjects  are  found  free  from  the 
bacilli,  liberty  is  restored.  And  here  comes  the  strange  fact  that  for 
a  number  of  years  not  one  single  person  so  freed  has  been  willing  to 
accept  liberty  and  leave  the  settlement.  Yet  this  fact  is  not  so  very 
strange.  Here  is  a  village  possessing  public  and  private  comforts 
and  utilities  vouchsafed  to  tew  villages  of  1,000  inhabitants;  that 
has  much  that  is  pleasing  and  attractive  in  the  village  itself,  as 
well  as  the  influence  of  a  fine  climate  and  superb  scenery.  While  the 
living  is  simple,  the  Territorial  government  provides  ample  homes, 
food,  clothing,  attendance,  and  medical  care  free  of  cost. 

Notwithstanding  leprosy  is  a  dread  disease,  it  is  doubtful  if  a  more 
generally  contented  community  exists,  or  one  in  which  security  and 
n*eedom  from  apprehension  of  future  want  so  pervades  the  people. 
Happiness  and  enjoyment  prevail  to  a  surprising  extent. 

Leprosy  rarely  attacks  white  races  Lepers,  usually  early  con- 
scious of  their  trouble,  withdraw  from  public  notice  and  soon  find  their 
way  to  the  settlement  on  the  rather  remote  and  sparsely  populated 
island  of  Molokai;  hence  neither  residents  of  the  Territory  nor  travel- 
ers have  any  grounds  for  apprehension/ of  a  meeting  or  of  contact  with 
lepers. 
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The  Territory  of  Hawaii  is  entitled  to  the  admiration  of  the  civilized 
world,  for  it  most  willingly  bears  the  burden  of  this  one  disease  at  a 
cost  which  would  relatively  cause  the  mainland  of  the  United  States, 
if  similarly  afflicted,  to  care  for  532,513  persons  at  an  annual  expendi- 
ture of  $72,278,458. 

FOREST  RESERVES. 

[By  Ralph  S.  Hosmer] 

During  the  year  six  additional  forest  reserves,  with  a  gross  area 
of  229,619  acres,  have  been  declared  as  follows:  In  the  Hilo  district, 
Hawaii,  110,000  acres;  in  the  Koolau  district,  Maui,  42,969  acres; 
in  the  Halelea  district,  Kauai,  37,500  acres;  in  the  Puna  district, 
Kauai,  9,935  acres;  in  the  Ewa  district,  Oahu,  28,550  acres,  and  in 
the  Kona  district,  Ilawaii,  665  acres. 

The  total  area  of  all  the  forest  reserves  in  Hawaii  was,  on  June  30. 
1906,  249,472  acres,  of  which  69,566  acres  of  government  land  had 
been  actually  set  apart. 

Reserve  projects  in  the  districts  of  Kau,  Hawaii;  Hana,  Maui,  and 
Waianae,  Oahu,  a  total  gross  area  of  87,675  acres,  were  reaay  to 
be  acted  on  early  in  the  summer  of  1906,  while  the  field  work  in  con- 
nection with  other  proposed  reserves  was  well  in  hand. 

FOREST    EXTENSION. 

In  December,  1905,  a  circular  was  issued  by  the  division  of  forestry 
offering  advice  and  assistance  to  individuals  or  corporations  desiring 
to  plant  trees.  Upon  request,  a  member  of  the  staff  visited  the 
lana  and  from  an  examination  on  the  ground  drew  up  a  planting 
plan  embodying  practical  directions  as  to  what  kinds  of  trees  are 
t)est  adapted  for  the  needs  of  the  applicant,  and  how  the  planting 
should  be  done  to  secure  the  best  results.  Numerous  applications 
have  been  received  and  the  greater  part  of  the  time  of  the  forest 
nurseryman  is  now  taken  up  with  this  l)ranch  of  the  work. 

In  connection  with  the  offer  to  cooperate  with  the  private  owner 
in  tree  planting  and  other  forest  work,  the  division  of  forestry  keeps 
on  hand  seed  and  seedlings  of  the  more  important  trees.  These  are 
sold  to  the  public  at  prices  just  covering  the  cost  of  collection  or 
growing. 

FOREST-FIRE    LAW, 

In  accordance  with  the  forest-fire  law  past  by  the  last  legislature, 
forest-fire  wardens  have  been  appointed  under  the  board  for  the 
various  districts  in  the  Territory.  Cloth  fire-warning  notices  calling 
attention  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  and  warning  persons  against 
the  careless  use  of  fire  have  been  printed  and  generally  posted  on 
oach  island.  By  these  means  it  is  hoped  that  much  may  be  done  to 
prevent  forest  fires  in  the  future. 

EXPERIMENTS    WITH    RUBBER. 

To  determine  the  condition  necessary  for  the  best  development  of 

rubber  trees  and  to  ascertain  in  what  localities  in  the  Territory  the 

trees  grow  well,  lots  of  the  seed  of  the  Ceara  rubber  tree  have  been 

sent  out  to  a  carefully  selected  list  of  persons  on  each  island,  who  have 
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agreed  to  plant  and  care  for  the  trees  and  to  report  on  their  condition 
from  time  to  time.  These  local  experiment  stations  include  a  variety 
of  elievations,  exposures,  and  aspects.  The  resulting  notes  when 
compiled  should  be  of  no  small  value  to  persons  desiring  to  grow 
rubber  in  the  Territory. 

The  prospects  for  raising  rubber  on  a  commercial  scale  and  at  a 
profit  have  during  the  last  year  grown  more  and  more  bright.  Three 
companies  have  been  organized  on  the  island  of  Maui,  and  each  one 
has  established  a  plantation  on  the  windward  side  of  the  island.  It 
is  understood  that  one  or  more  additional  companies  are  projected. 
While  the  rubber  industry  in  Hawaii  has  as  yet  hardly  past  the 
experimental  stage  the  present  indications  all  point  to  its  presently 
becoming  a  decided  success. 

KOA    LUMBER    INDUSTRY. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  features  in  the  forest  outlook  is  the 
organization  of  a  company  to  lumber  koa  on  the  island  of  Hawaii. 
Koa,  which  will  be  put  on  the  mainland  market  under  the  name  of 
^^ Hawaiian  mahogany,^'  is  the  best  of  the  native  Hawaiian  timbers; 
it  is  a  heavy,  hard  cabinet  wood,  beautiful  in  grain,  and  susceptible 
of  high  polish.     The  establishment  of  the  Hawaiian  Mahogany  Com- 

^any  (Limited)  marks  the  beginning  of  systematic  lumbering  in  the 
'erritory,  and  is  to  be  welcomed  as  adding  an  industry  of  much 
promise. 

FORESTRY    IN    GENERAL. 

Among  other  points  of  forest  interest  during  the  past  year,  the  cele- 
bration on  November  3,  1905,  of  the  first  Arbor  Day  to  be  officially 
noted  in  this  Territory  may  be  mentioned.  The  day  was  generally 
observed,  both  in  schools  and  by  tlie  public  as  a  whole,  a  fact  which 
may  be  taken  as  an  index  of  the  feeling  that  exists  in  tlie  Territory 
in  regard  to  forest  matters. 

DEPARTMENT    OF    PUBLIC    WORKS. 

[By  C.  S.  HOLLOWAY.I 

It  would  seem  advisable  at  this  time  to  call  attention  to  the 
adoption,  at  the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  of  a  revised  com- 
pilation of  the  territorial  statutes,  which  materially  affects  the  duties 
and  scope  of  this  office.  This  new  act  became  operative  on  the 
27th  day  of  February,  1905. 

Prior  to  1895,  the  minister  of  the  interior,  now  the  superintendent 
of  public  works,  had  entire  control  of  all  government  lands,  with 
power  to  dispose  of  them  by  sale  or  exchange,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  King  under  the  monarchical  form  of  government, 
and  of  the  executive  council  under  the  Republic  of  Hawaii. 

At  that  time  the  law  now  known  as  the  '^Land  act  of  1895 '^  was 
past  by  the  legislature,  which  provided  for  the  appointment  of  a 
Dbard  of  three  commissioners,  one  to  be  the  minister  of  the  interior, 
to  have  control  of  what  were  to  be  known  as  '*  public  lands.^'  From 
these  were  excepted  town  lots,  sites  of  public  buildings,  land  used 
for  public  purposes,  roads,  streets,  landings,  nurseries,  tracts  reserved 
for  forest  growth  and  conservation  of  water  supply,  parks,  and  all 
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lands  which  may  hereafter  be  used  for  public  purposes,  these  remain- 
ing under  the  care  and  management  of  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

By  the  joint  resolution  of  Congress  under  which  the  Republic 
of  Hawaii  was  annexed  to  the  United  States,  and  the  organic  act 
under  which  a  form  of  government  was  provided  for  the  Territory 
of  Hawaii,  these  land  laws  were  continued  in  force  and  effect  until 
such  time  as  they  should  be  amended  by  act  of  Congress. 

Amon^  other  changes  provided  for  by  the  organic  act  was  the 
substitution  of  the  words  '^commissioner  of  public  lands''  for  "min- 
ister of  the  interior"  and  '* agent  of  public  lands  and  commissioner 
of  public  lands''  in  that  portion  of  the  laws  relating  to  "public 
lands."  From  that  time  until  the  adoption  of  the  Revised  Laws 
of  the  Territory  by  the  legislature  at  its  session  last  year  all  pat- 
ents were  signed  by  the  governor  and  countersigned  by  the  com- 
missioner of  pubHc  lands.  The  new  compilation,  liowever,  provides 
that  where  lands  under  the  control  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
works  are  sold  by  him,  patents  are  to  be  signed  by  the  governor 
and  countersigned  by  the  superintendent  or  public  works.  This 
interpretation  of  the  laws  was  tested  recently  in  the  supreme  court 
of  the  Territor}^  and  confirmed  by  a  unanimous  decision.  It  is 
possible  that  some  confusion  may  result  by  thus  placing  the  power 
to  dispose  of  government  lands  under  two  departments.  There 
will  probably  be  a  duplication  of  land-patent  numoers,  altho  patents 
issued  from  this  office  are  all  marked  "Patent  No.  — ,  Department 
of  Public  Works,"  to  distinguish  them  from  patents  issued  by  the 
commissioner  of  public  lands. 

No  important  land  transactions  have  been  effected  by  this  depart- 
ment during  the  past  year.  The  leases  on  several  of  the  esplanade 
or  water  front  lots  in  Honolulu  have  expired,  but  there  have  neen  no 
applications  for  further  leases  of  this  land.  This  is  no  doubt  due  to 
the  fact  that  formerly  most  of  these  lots  were  used  for  stora<i;e  of 
coal  arriving  here  for  the  plantations.  Now  nearly  all  of  the  power 
stations  have  substituted  oil  for  fuel.  Storage  tanks  have  been 
erected  by  private  interests  some  distance  from  the  business  section 
of  the  city.  No  doubt,  upon  the  coiiipletion  ot  the  new  government 
wharves,  there  will  be  a  greater  demand  for  these  water  front  lots 
on  account  of  their  favorable  location  as  sites  for  warehouses. 

SITE    FOR    PUBLIC   BUILDING,   HILO. 

Congress  has  recently  set  aside  one  of  the  principal  business  blocks 
ill  Hilo,  formerly  under  the  control  of  this  department,  as  a  site  for 
a  Federal  building.  One-half  of  this  property  is  under  a  lease  which 
will  expire  in  1913,  and  on  the  remainmg  portion  of  the  land  are 
situated  the  offices  occupied  by  various  territorial  departments,  as 
well  as  several  buildings  whicn  are  rented  for  business  purposes. 
No  definite  action  has  been  taken  as  to  the  improvement  or  this 
property,  altho,  by  a  resolution  of  Congress,  all  money  received  from 
the  sales  of  buildings  located  on  the  land  is  to  be  used  by  the  super- 
intendent of  public  works  of  the  territory  in  grading  and  parking 
the  lot. 

Certain  additions  to  the  territorial  waterworks  system  have  made 
it  possible  to  open  up  a  tract  of  land  for  homesteads  or  residence 
purposes  in  Makiki   Valley,   Honolulu,  this  land  being  at  present 
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reserved  for  a  watershed.  It  is  my  intention  to  transfer  such  portion 
of  the  land  as  is  no  lon^^er  required  for  the  protection  of  the  water 
supply  to  the  commissioner  or  public  lands  as  soon  as  the  surveys 
are  completed,  and  the  public  will  then  have  an  opportunity  of  pur- 
chasing the  property  after  it  has  been  divided  into  homesteacl  or 
buildin^j:  lots. 

COUNTY   ACT. 

The  act  creating  counties  in  the  Territory  of  Hawaii  and  providing 
for  the  government  thereof,  as  past  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla- 
ture and  taking  effect  on  July  1,  1905,  materially  modified  the  powers 
and  scope  of  this  department.  Formerly  the  construction,  main- 
tenance, and  repairs  of  all  roads  and  bridges  on  the  various  islands 
were  under  the  direct  charge  and  control  of  the  superintendent  of 
public  works.  The  laws  provided  that  he  should  appoint  road  boards 
tor  each  district,  consisting  of  three  members  who  served  in  an  hon- 
orary capacity  without  pay,  this  appointing  power  vesting  in  the 
governor  after  the  passage  of  the  organic  act.  These  boards  had 
authority  to  expend  the  road  taxes  collected  for  each  district,  which 
were  held  as  special  deposits  by  the  treasurer  of  the  Territory.  All 
road  tax  funds  were  paid  out  by  draft  on  the  superintendent  of  public 
works,  upon  the  order  of  the  chairman  and  one  other  member  of  the 
road  board,  and  all  vouchers  were  filed  in  the  department  of  public 
works. 

Current  appropriations  as  made  by  the  logislalure  wore  expended 
by  the  supermtendent  of  public  works,  generally  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  road  boards,  altho  on  large  construction  work  con- 
tracts were  usually  made  by  the  superinteaent  of  public  works,  and 
inspectors  were  appointed  who  reported  directly  to  tliis  office. 

The  legislature  provided  in  the  county  act  that  each  county  should 
have  power  to  open,  construct,  maintain,  and  close  up  public  streets, 
highways,  roads,  alleys,  trails,  arui  bridges  within  its  boundaries,  and 
as  no  territorial  appropriation  was  past  at  the  last  session  for  repairs 
during  the  present  biennial  period,  it  was  unquestionably  the  inten- 
tion to  assign  the  duties  formerly  exercised  by  the  superintendent  of 
public  works  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county  in  the  main- 
tenance of  roads  in  the  Territory.  All  of  the  road  nuichinerv,  tools, 
and  live  stock  belonging  to  the  Territory  were  turned  over  to  \ho 
supervisors  of  each  county  in  which  the  property  was  located,  and 
receipts  were  signed  by  the  supervisors  containing  an  agreement  on 
their  part  to  return  the  property  at  any  time,  upon  demand  being 
made  oy  the  Territory.  The  commissions  of  the  road  board  members 
under  territorial  appointment  have  been  canceled  where  the  road 
taxes  deposited  prior  to  the  taking  effect  of  the  county  act  have  been 
expended,  inasmuch  as  under  the  county  form  of  government  they 
have  no  further  duties  to  perform. 

The  legislature  limited  the  powers  of  the  counties  in  the  construction 
of  new  streets,  highways,  ana  bridges,  by  providing  that  the  location, 
grade,  method  of,  and  material  to  be  usea  in  the  construction  of  the 
salme  shall  first  be  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  public  works. 

The  supervisors  are  considerably  handicapped  in  the  acquiring  of 
rights  of  way  for  new  roads,  having  no  authority  similar  to  that  held 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  works  to  exercise  the  powers  of 
eminent  domain. 
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At  this  time  I  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  imperfect  records  in  this 
office  of  the  titles  held  by  the  government  for  rights  of  way  acquired 
by  purchase,  condemnation  proceedings,  and  exchange.  Especially 
in  the  outer  districts,  I  find  that  many  of  the  roads  have  been  con- 
structed thru  private  property  with  apparently  no  record  of  the  con- 
sent of  the  owner  or  aeed  of  the  right  of  way.  Persons  are  continu- 
ally applying  to  this  office  for  a  settlement  on  account  of  land  taken 
for  road  purposes  during  former  periods,  but  of  course  no  redress  can 
be  obtained  except  thru  action  ol  the  legislature. 

The  county  supervisors  have  attempted  very  little  new  construction 
work,  using  the  available  funds  in  the  maintenance  of  roads  formerly 
built  by  the  Territory. 

Numerous  appropriations  were  made  by  the  last  legislature  for  the 
construction  of  new  roads  on  the  various  islands  from  funds  to  be 
secured  by  the  sale  of  Territorial  bonds,  but  these  highways  are 
strictly  in  the  line  of  county  improvements,  and  it  was  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  Territory  would  furthtT  burden  itself  by  increased 
inaebtedness  in  order  to  take  up  this  work.  It  is,  1  understand,  the 
custom  on  the  mainland  to  construct  what  arc  known  as  ''State 
highw^ays"  thru  several  counties  by  the  expenditure  of  State  and 
Territorial  funds,  these  roads  upon  completion  being  maintained  by 
the  counties  benefited.  Here,  however,  all  of  the  counties  are 
separated  by  water,  so  that  a  road  built  on  one  of  the  islands  would 
not  be  of  value  to  the  Territory  at  large,  or  tend  in  any  way  to  facili- 
tate transportation  between  the  various  counties. 

GOVERNMENT    BUILDINGS. 

The  Territorial  appropriations  for  the  construction  of  government 
l)uildings,  including  schools  and  court-houses,  are  expended  under  the 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  works. 

The  building  located  in  the  capitol  grounds  and  designed  for  the 
storing  of  the  government  archives,  work  on  which  commenced  in 
1905,  IS  completed  and  will  be  occupied  immediately.  This  building, 
which  is  constructed  of  monolithic  concrete  foundations  and  brick 
walls  with  cement  finish,  contains  one  large  room  which  is  entirely 
fireproof,  thus  affording  safe  protection  for  the  storing  of  government 
documents.  In  addition  are  reference  and  meeting  rooms,  also  an 
office  for  the  archivist. 

The  Territory  is  in  great  need  of  similar  fireproof  structures  for  the 
land,  conveyance,  and  survey  offices,  as  the  buildings  occupied  by 
these  departments  are  in  no  way  suited  for  the  filing  of  such  valuable 
government  documents  and  records  which,  in  case  of  destruction,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  replace. 

In  Hilo  a  new^  jail  building  has  recently  been  built.  The  founda- 
tions are  of  concrete  with  brick  walls  plastered  with  cement.  After 
a  careful  consideration  of  the  various  sites  available  for  this  structure 
it  was  decided  to  locate  it  about  1  mile  above  the  center  of  the  town, 
where  the  government  quarries  are  situated.  The  prisoners  are 
worked  in  the  quarries  and  the  rock  is  used  in  the  construction  of 
government  roads.  Unfortunately  the  appropriation  made  by  the 
legislature  was  not  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  building  as 
originally  designed,  and  it  was  therefore  found  necessary  to  reduce 
the  size.     In  the  future,  if  additional  money  be  available,  the  wings 
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containing  the  cells  can  be  extended  so  that  when  finalhr  completed, 
in  accordance  with  the  original  plans,  it  will  be  of  sufficient  size  to 
afford  ample  accommodations  for  many  years  to  come.  This  jail  is 
used  for  tne  confinement  of  Territorial  prisoners  as  well  as  prisoners 
held  prior  to  trial  under  the  county  laws. 

SCHOOL   BUILDINGS. 

The  following  schoolhouses  and  teacher's  cottages  have  been  con- 
structed during  the  past  year  on  the  various  islands  of  this  group : 

Oahu. — Normal  School,  Kahuku  School,  Waialua  School. 

Hawaii. — Schoolhouse  and  teacher's  cottage,  Keehia;  schoolhouse 
and  teacher's  cottage,  Puuanahulu;  Papaikou  School;  Mountain 
View  School;  Makapala School ;  schoolhouse,  12  miles,  Olaa;  teacher's 
cottage,  Kona-waena. 

Kauai. — Koloa  School;  teacher's  cottage,  Hanalei;  Hanamaulu 
School. 

Maui. — Honokohau  School;  Kahukuloa  School;  Puunene  School; 
teacher's  cottage,  Wailuku. 

The  large  increase  in  the  number  of  children  attending  school,  as 
given  by  the  report  of  the  superintendent  of  public  mstruction, 
shows  clearly  the  necessity  of  these  new  buildings. 

The  legislature  made  appropriations  for  a  high  school  in  the  city 
of  Hilo,  and  this  building  is  now  well  under  way  and  should  be  ready 
for  occupancy  about  the  first  of  next  year. 


The  construction  of  the  new  slips  and  wharves  for  Honolulu, 
which  commenced  in  1905,  has  been  progressing  satisfactorily,  the 
excavation  of  the  first  slip  having  been  completed.  This  slip  has  a 
width  of  200  feet,  a  minimum  depth  of  34  feet,  and  a  total  length  of 
610  feet.  It  was  deemed  advisable  to  dredge  one-half  of  the  second 
slip  before  completing  the  wharves,  as  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter 
to  taTce  out  the  hard  coral  formation  immediately  adjoining  the 
wharf  without  serious  damage  to  the  concrete  sea  wall,  piles,  and 
wharf  structure. 

The  dredging  of  the  second  slip  will  be  completed  in  about  two 
months'  time,  and  tenders  have  already  been  called  for  covering  the 
construction  of  the  large  wharf  between  the  two  slips  which  will 
have  a  width  of  140  feet  and  a  length  of  610  feet. 

At  McGregors  Landing,  on  the  island  of  Maui,  a  new  wharf  was 
completed  some  time  ago,  and  the  approach  from  the  main  govern- 
ment road  to  the  wharf  is  now  being  built.  This  landing  will  take 
the  place  of  the  one  at  present  in  use  at  Maalaea  Bay,  and  will  afford 
mucn  better  protection  on  account  of  its  favorable  location. 

With  the  exception  of  the  wharves  at  Honolulu  and  Hilo,  there  are 
no  facilities  for  oerthing  steamers  in  the  interisland  trade,  all  pas- 
sengers and  freight  being  landed  in  shore  boats  carried  on  the  decks 
of  steamers.  At  many  of  the  landings  the  steamers  are  obliged  to 
anchor  at  a  considerable  distance  from  shore.  In  rough  weather  it 
is  impossible  to  use  these  landings,  and  except  under  ordinary  con- 
ditions the  transportation  of  passengers  and  freight  to  and  from  the 
steamers  is  attended  with  considerable  risk. 
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No  wharfage  or  landing  charges  are  levied  by  the  government 
except  on  the  wharves  in  Honolulu  and  Hilo,  altho  in  cases  where  the 
plantation  companies  and  other  private  interests  have  provided 
machinery  for  the  handling  of  freight,  and  warehouses  for  storage 
purposes,  the  right  is  given  under  the  Territorial  laws  to  collect  rea- 
sonable fees  from  the  public  using  such  facilities. 

The  Federal  Government  is  at  the  present  time  dredging  the  Hon- 
olulu Harbor  and  channel  entrance,  and  upon  the  completion  of  this 
work  present  conditions  will  be  greatljr  improved.  Large  freight  and 
passenger  steamers  are  rapidly  replacing  the  old  l)oats  of  moderate 
draft,  and  such  steamers  as  the  Manchuria,  Mongolia,  Korea,  and 
Siberia  are  now  handled  with  difficulty  on  account  of  lack  of  suf- 
ficient depth  in  portions  of  the  harbor.  When  heavily  loaded  they 
are  obliged  to  berth  at  the  United  States  naval  wharves,  which  are 
located  near  the  channel  entrance. 

HONOLULU    WATERWORKS. 

In  August,  1905,  construction  was  started  upon  the  most  impor- 
tant improvement  yet  undertaken  in  connection  with  the  wort  of 
this  department,  viz,  that  of  the  large  Nuuanu  dam  and  reservoir. 
This  dam,  when  finished,  will  be  1,750  feet  in  length,  with  a  storage 
capacity  behind  it  of  approximately  450,000,000  gallons  of  water. 
It  is  found  from  diagrams,  in  the  preparation  of  which  the  assump- 
tions made  in  making  the  computations  were  kept  within  conserva- 
tive lines,  that  with  this  reservoir  and  the  lower  or  No.  1  reservoir 
improved  so  as  to  contain  when  full  50,000,000  gallons,  the  yield 
would  have  furnished  a  continuous  flow,  with  but  two  exceptionally 
dry  periods,  of  at  least  5,250,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours 
thruout  the  last  fifteen  years  (this  being  the  period  covered  by  the 
rain  records),  or  about  50  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption  of  Hon- 
olulu. That  it  is  extremely  important  that  this  work  in  the  Nuuanu 
Valley  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  is  unquestioned,  because  sev- 
eral times  during  the  last  year  the  present  svstem  of  reservoirs  was 
drawn  down  so  low  that  had  it  not  been  for  freauent  showers  during 
these  last  summer  months,  we  could  not  possibly  nave  furnished  water 
to  all  consumers  on  the  upper  levels.  The  average  consumption 
from  the  Nuuanu  source  during  the  last  two  years  has  been  approxi- 
mately 35  per  cent  of  the  entire  consumption,  or  nearly  3,500,000 
gallons  daily.  During  February,  March,  and  April  of  this  year  the 
average  flow  into  the  Nuuanu  system  was  approximately  1,500,000 
gallons  daily.  This  present  system  has  a  storage  capacity  of  only 
about  35,000,000  gallons.  It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  tne  supply 
from  this  source  is  entirely  inadequate  to  meet  the  demands,  and 
inasmuch  as  our  pumps  can  not  torce  water  to  consumers  on  the 
higher  levels,  we  are  at  any  time  liable  to  be  in  a  position  where  we 
can  not  supply  our  consumers  on  the  high-pressure  system.  With 
the  completion  of  this  large  reservoir  and  dam  now  under  construc- 
tion sucn  conditions  will  be  entirely  overcome,  and  the  pumps  which 
are  now  being  run  a  greater  portion  of  the  time  to  their  full  capacity 
will  be  relieved  to  a  great  extent. 

The  new  electric-light  station  at  No.  1  reservoir  was  completed  in 
the  first  half  of  the  present  period,  and  in  December  last  it  was  con- 
nected with  the  present  system  by  laying  approximately  300  feet 
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of  18-inch  cast-iron  pipe  from  the  station  to  the  old  15-inch  effluent 
main  from  the  two  upper  reservoirs. 

An  important  thru  connection  was  made  at  the  latter  end  of 
thi^  period  from  the  lower  end  of  the  12-inch  main  on  Nuuanu  avenue, 
at  the  comer  of  Judd  street,  by  laying  approximately  3,700  feet  of 
12-inch  cast-iron  pipe  thru  Judd  street  across  the  Nuuanu  stream 
down  Fort  street  extension  to  the  12-inch  main  at  the  corner  of  School 
street. 

The  steel  force  main  leading  from  the  Kaimuki  pumping  station 
out  to  and  along  the  Kapahulu  road  has  recently  been  replaced  bv 
cast  iron,  as  the  steel  was  commencing  to  show  signs  of  rapid  deteri- 
oration. From  this  new  force  main  a  branch  line  of  12-inch  cast 
iron  has  been  laid  along  the  Kapahulu  road  to  the  Waialae  road, 
connecting  with  an  8-inch  main  from  what  was  the  end  of  the 
main  on  Beretania  street,  opposite  the  Kamoiliili  Church,  along 
Beretania  street  and  the  Waialae  road  to  the  Kaimuki  Zoo,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  7,600  feet.  The  water  may  now  be  forced  up  the 
Kapahulu  and  Waialae  roads'  at  the  time  it  is  being  pumped  to  the 
Kaimuki  reservoir  main.  By  connecting  the  end  of  the  pipe  on 
Beretania  street  the  Kaimuki  and  Beretania  street  pumps  may  work 
interchangeably  into  either  the  Beretania  or  Kaimuki  districts. 

An  extensive  improvement,  one  which  will  be  of  benefit  not  only 
in  drv  weather,  but  during  the  rainy  seasons,  has  been  planned  for 
installation  in  the  Makiki  Vallev,  and  the  construction  work  was 
well  under  way  at  the  close  of  this  period.  An  excellent  site  for  a 
reservoir  was  selected  in  a  rocky  basin  directly  below  the  water- 
fall. This  basin  will  have  a  storage  capacity  of  approximately 
600,000  gallons,  after  completing  the  construction  of  a  short  dam 
with  a  spillway  only  20  feet  above  the  stream.  A  12-inch  and  8-incli 
effluent  main,  the  greater  portion  of  which  has  already  been  laid, 
is  to  connect  this  reservoir  direct  with  the  high-pressure  system  at 
the  extreme  upper  end  of  Keeaumoku  street.  The  average  mini- 
mum daily  flow,  determined  during  an  unusually  dry  spell,  from 
this  source  has  been  found  to  be  350,000  gallons,  which  amount  will 
help  out  materially  the  Nuuanu  supply  to  the  consumers  on  the 
higher  levels.  In  addition  to  connecting  this  supply  direct  to  the 
high-pressure  system  of  distribution,  a  Y  branch  has  been  placed 
at  the  present  reservoir  site,  and  it  is  planned  to  lay  from  this  branch 
a  short  line  into  the  boiler  house  for  a  nozzle  discharge  upon  a  Pelton 
motor  operating  a  centrifugal  pump.  This  pump  is  to  be  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  present  artesian-well  shait,  superseding  the  pres- 
ent three-plunger  pump,  which  has  proved  a  most  costly  machine 
to  operate.  When  there  is  plenty  or  water  in  the  valleys  and  the 
water  not  needed  in  the  higher  pressure  system,  this  supply  will  be 
used  to  drive  the  motor  and  pump  which,  with  the  minimum  flow 
thru  the  nozzle,  will  raise  from  the  artesian  well  into  the  present 
reservoir  approximately  1,000,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours. 
This  quantity,  together  with  that  passing  thru  the  water  wheel 
means  an  additional  supply  of  from  1,000,000  to  2,000,000  gallons 
dAily,  which  would  relieve  the  Beretania  pump  verv  considerably 
and  make  a  proportionate  saving  in  the  cost  of  fuel.  When  once 
installed  this  plant  will  cost  practically  nothing  to  operate  and  main- 
tain, and  will  no  doubt  repay  its  moderate  first  cost  within  a  year's 
time. 
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The  installation  of  a  complete  oil-burning  apparatus  at  the  Bere- 
tania  pumping  station  has  resulted  in  a  saving  of  about  10  per  cent 
in  the  cost  of  fuel.  Taking  the  last  four  months  in  which  coal  was 
used  for  fuel  and  the  price  paid  per  ton,  the  average  cost  for  pump- 
ing per  milHon  foot-pounds  was  $0.0058,  while  that  of  the  last  four 
months,  using  oil,  was  $0.005225,  thereby  showing  a  saving  of 
approximately  10  per  cent. 

During  this  period  in  particular  full,  complete,  and  detailed  records 
of  all  work  undertaken  bv  this  department  nave  been  kept  and  placed 
on  file  in  this  office.  These  records  show  the  nature  of  work  done, 
as  well  as  the  location  and  cost  thereof.  A  system  of  card  indexing 
the  services  has  been  started  and  already  has  been  the  means  of  sav- 
ing a  great  deal  of  inconvenience.  For  each  service  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate card,  giving  the  size  and  location  of  both  tap  and  service  pipe, 
i)esi(les  other  data  frequently  referred  to. 

This  year  for  the  first  time  lines  and  grades  have  been  e^tabhshed 
lor  the  laying  of  water  mains,  and  such  measurements  of  mains  and 
service  pipe  extensions  and  their  appurtenances  have  been  taken,  so 
that  they  can  be  properly  located  and  platted. 

Short  stretches  of  6-inch  cast-iron  water  pipe  have  been  laid  in 
(lifl'erent  localities,  extending  over  2,700  feet  in  all.  Numerous  exten- 
sions of  small-sized  water  pipe,  under  4  inches  in  diameter,  have  been 
made,  besides  the  installation  of  17  new  fire  hydrants  and  about  200 
additional  services. 

The  above-mentioned  subjects  cover  all  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  improvements  made  during  this  last  period,  the  remainder 
of  the  work  being  along  the  line  of  repairs  in  connection  with  the 
^jfoneral  maintenance. 

HILO    WATEinVOUKS. 

Water  is  supplied  to  the  city  of  Ililo  from  a  gravity  system,  with 
a  distributing  reservoir  of  about  800,000  gallons  capacity,  located 
about  1  mile  from  the  business  center.  The  height  of  this  reservoir 
is  sufficient  to  provide  ample  pressure  for  fire  purposes  without  the 
aid  of  steam  fire  engines. 

Last  year  the  board  of  health  called  attention  to  the  possibility  of 
pollution  of  the  water,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  water  head, 
which  was  covered  with  a  mass  of  vegetable  growth  and  was  not 
properly  fenced  to  prevent  cattle  from  drinking  in  the  stream.  Imme- 
diate attention  was  given  to  this  matter,  and  a  concrete  conduit  was 
built  from  the  head  source  to  the  reservoir.  By  covering  this  the 
growth  of  algse,  which  had  formerly  given  considerable  trouble,  was 
prevented. 

Several  extensions  of  the  mains  have  been  installed,  and  the  Hilo 
system  is  in  good  condition  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  lines  of 
pipe  which  have  been  in  use  for  a  good  many  years. 

T^HAINA    WATERWORKS. 

At  Lahaina  the  government  has  recently  acquired  by  purchase 
from  the  Pioneer  Mill  Company  the  fee-simple  title  to  500,000  gallons 
of  water  every  twenty-four  hours  from  the  valley  of  Kanaha,  the 
deed  containing  the  proviso  that  should  at  any  time  the  water  in 
this  valley  disappear  the  Territory  would  have  the  right  to  use  any 
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other  water  controlled  by  this  company.  Prior  to  the  purchase  of 
this  water  the  town  of  Lahaina  was  supplied  from  water  under  the 
control  of  the  Lahainaluna  School,  but  tnis  water  not  being  sufficient 
to  supply  the  school  needs  and  that  of  the  town  as  well  it  was  found 
necessary  to  acquire  an  additional  supply.  This  water  is  delivered 
to  Lahaina  by  gravity,  the  pressure  being  sufficient  for  fire  purposes. 

WAILUKU   AND   KAHULUI   WATERWORKS 

The  towns  of  Wailuku  and  Kahului  are  supplied  from  a  mountain 
stream  flowing  in  lao  Valley,  with  a  distributing  reservoir  about 
li  miles  outside  of  the  town  of  Wailuku.  Until  recently  the  system 
has  met  all  requirements,  but  quite  a  settlement  has  now  sprung  up 
at  Kahului,  so  that  the  pipe  supplying  this  portion  of  the  system  is 
insufficient  to  carry  the  water  required.  It  is  proposed  to  increase 
the  size  of  this  pipe  and  also  construct  an  additional  distributing 
reservoir  between  Kahului  and  Wailuku,  so  that  there  will  be  a  suffi- 
cient pressure  at  all  times  on  this  line. 

LAUPAHOEHOE    WATERWORKS. 

At  Laupahoehoe  the  Territory  maintains  a  gravity  system,  water 
being  obtained  from  one  of  the  mountian  streams  rising  on  govern- 
ment lands.  A  small  distributing  basin  of  concrete  was  constructed 
during  the  past  year  to  replace  an  old  wooden  tank  formerly  used 
for  the  same  purpose. 

The  source  rrom  which  the  town  is  supplied  furnishes  water  largely 
in  excess  of  the  quantity  used  for  domestic  purposes  and,  as  the  intake 
basin  is  at  a  considerable  elevation  above  tne  town,  it  would  be  quite 
feasible  to  develop  a  considerable  amount  of  power  which  could  be 
used  for  lighting  or  other  purposes.  Several  applications  have  been 
received  for  the  privilege  of  using  this  surplus  water,  but  no  definite 
action  has  as  yet  been  taken. 

WAIMEA    WATERWORKS,   KAUAI. 

Several  years  ago  the  Territory  purchased  the  water  system  at 
Waimea,  and  since  that  time  has  supplied  the  town.  The  water  is 
taken  from  a  ditch  belonging  to  the  Waimea  Sugar  Company,  and 
during  periods  of  excessive  rainfall  it  becomes  very  dirty,  as  no  pro- 
visions have  been  made  for  settlement.  On  account  of  the  low 
pressure  and  small  main  from  this  ditch  it  is  impossible  to  furnish 
sufficient  water  for  the  use  of  the  town,  and  plans  are  now  being 
prepared  which  will  provide  for  new  mains  of  larger  diameter  and  a 
settling  basin  immediately  below  the  ditch  which  will  act  as  a  dis- 
tributing reservoir  as  well  as  a  filtration  plant. 

KOLOA    WATERWORKS. 

The  Territory  also  supplies  water  to  the  town  of  Koloa  from  a 
rayity  system,  but  no  extensions  or  additions  have  been  made 
uring  the  past  year. 

SEWERAGE   SYSTEM,  HONOLULU. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  approximately  4,376  linear 
feet  of  8-inch  and  6-inch  sanitary  sewer  mains  and  608  linear  feet  of 
6-inch  house  sewers  have  been  laid.     Of  this  total  length,  2,633  feet 
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were  put  in  by  contract  and  2,351  feet  by  day  labor.  Some  2,700 
linear  feet  of  sewer  mains  are  now  under  construction.  With  the 
proposed  extensions  in  section  2  and  the  KaUhi  district,  the  surveys 
ana  plans  for  which  are  all  practicallj'  completed,  we  will  add  to  tne 
sanitary  system,  beyond  wnat  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  this  last 
period,  over  1,600  feet  of  8-inch  and  6-inch,  besides  7,080  feet  of  10- 
inch,  16-inch,  and  24-inch  main  sewer  and  3,200  feet  of  6-inch  side 
sewers. 

With  the  completion  of  the  above  extenjsions  the  most  insanitary 
sections  remaining  in  Honolulu  will  have  been  relieved.  The  work 
completed  and  proposed  in  section  2  will  do  away  with  some  275 
cesspools  and  vaults  at  present  made  use  of  by  1,400  persons  living 
in  265  buildings.  The  Duilding  of  the  proposed  Kalihi  trunk  line 
sewer  will  relieve  the  insanitary  conditions  of  about  90  buildings, 
including  the  Kalihi  Receiving  Station,  Kamehanieha  schools,  ana  a 
number  of  large  stores  and  dwellings.  The  occupants  of  these  build- 
ings number  approximately  550.  Some  70  cesspools  and  vaults  will 
be  done  away  with  when  this  improvement  is  completed.  It  is 
claimed  by  the  board  of  health  that,  due  to  the  existence  of  these 
cesspools  and  vaults,  they  found  the  direct  cause  of  numerous  cases 
of  typhoid  and  other  contagious  diseases. 

The  present  engines  and  pumps  at  the  sewerage  pumping  station 
have  become  so  badly  worn  ana  in  such  generally  poor  repair  that 
at  the  end  of  this  last  period  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
arrange  for  a  new  pump.  Specifications  were  therefore  prepared 
for  furnishing  a  new  15-inch  centrifugal  pump  directly  connected  to 
a  high-pressure  steam  engine.  This  pump  will  be  of  ample  capacity 
to  discnarge  nearly  double  the  present  flow.  Tenders  were  received 
and  a  contract  awarded  which  calls  for  complete  delivery  not  later 
than  October  10  next.  The  logs  at  the  pumping  station  show  that 
approximately  965  tons  of  coal  were  burned  during  the  last  year  and 
2,050,560,000  gallons  of  sewerage  were  pumped.  This  means  an 
average  of  5,500,000  gallons  daily,  which  is  an  increase  of  over  20 
per  cent  over  and  above  that  of  the  year  before.  During  times  of 
extreme  high  tide  and  increased  water  pressure  the  quantity  of 
sewerage  which  it  is  necessary  to  pump  is  very  materially  increased. 
The  records  show  that,  due  to  leakage  and  increased  flow  from  flush 
tanks  and  defective  house  fixtures,  the  pumps  frecjuently  have  to 
take  care  of  as  much  as  3,000,000  gallons  per  twenty-four  hours  over 
and  above  the  average  flow  under  normal  conditions. 

In  the  maintenance  of  this  sanitary  system  of  sewers  we  now  have 
the  upkeep  of  over  52  miles  of  piping  and  approximately  1,800  house 
connections. 

No  construction  work  whatever  other  than  the  regular  work  of 
maintaining  the  storm  sewerage  system  has  been  done  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Territor^^  during  this  present  period.  Early  in 
the  year  1906  the  upkeep  and  maintenance  of  this  system  was  turned 
over  to  the  county  of  Oanu. 

SEWERAGE    SYSTEM,  HILO. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  system  of  sewers  at  Hilo  has 
recently  been  completed  and  connections  are  now  being  made.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  the  board  of  health  that  the  sanitarv  condition  of  Hilo 
will  De  greatly  improved  by  the  installation  of  this  system,  and  in 
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time  it  should  brinff  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Territory.  At 
present  there  is  no  Taw  providing  for  the  collection  of  sewer  rates  for 
the  city  of  Hilo,  but  undoubtedlv  the  next  legislature  will  pass  a  law 
similar  to  the  one  applying  to  the  city  of  Honolulu,  which  provides 
for  the  collection  of  sewer  rates,  charges  being  fixt  so  that  sufficient 
money  for  the  maintenance  of  the  system,  as  well  as  a  fair  rate  of 
interest  on  the  money  invested,  will  be  received  by  the  Territory. 

FRANCHISES. 

The  Koolau  Railway  Company,  recently  incorporated  under  the 
laws  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  has  made  application  for  the  right  to 
construct  a  railway  in  the  district  of  Koolau,  island  of  Oahu.  The 
Territorial  statute,  known  as  the  '^railway  act,''  gives  the  power  to 
the  superintendent  of  public  works  to  enter  into  a  contract  with  rail- 
way corporations  whereby  the  right  of  eminent  domain  is  given  for 
the  acquiring  of  private  rights  of  way,  and  on  government  property 
the  necessary  land  for  the  roadbed  is  given  without  charge,  witn  the 
understanding  that  it  will  revert  to  the  government  if  its  use  for  rail- 
way purposes  is  abandoned.  A  contract  of  this  nature  was  made 
with  the  Koolau  Railway  Company,  and  the  construction  of  their 
road  has  been  under  way  for  some  time.  It  commences  at  the  ter- 
minal of  the  Oahu  Railway  at  Kahuku  and  runs  along  the  windward 
side  of  this  island  for  a  distance  of  about  20  miles.  Further  extensions 
may  be  made  in  the  future,  so  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  a  railway 
entering  the  city  of  Honolulu  from  this  side  of  the  iskind. 

FINANCES. 

[By  A.  J.  Camfhell.] 

In  the  treasurer's  report  of  last  year  there  were  cited  several  changes 
made  in  the  laws  by  the  190*5  legislature,  then  just  adjourned,  the  prm- 
cipal  among  which  was  the  making  of  all  property  and  income  taxes 
payable  in  two  installments,  one-half  in  May  and  one-half  in  November, 
instead  of  all  in  November.  As  a  result  of  this  change  there  has  been 
collected  in  this  fiscal  period  approximately  $665,000  taxes,  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  collected  after  June  e30, 1 906,  and  which  con- 
sequently makes  the  receipts  unusuallv  large  this  year.  Even  after  this 
amount  ($665,000)  is  deducted  from  the  total  receipts,  $3,320,998.90, 
there  remains  $2,655,998.90,  which  is  $301,185.88  larger  than  the  pre- 
vious year's  receipts,  and  is  mostly  due  to  increased  collections  in  the 
different  tax  offices  of  the  Territory.  As  a  consequence,  while  the 
previous  year  closed  with  outstanding  registered  warrants  amounting 
to  $636,039.20  and  $59,408.49  cash  on  hand,  this  year  closed  with 
$72,227.96  outstanding  warrants  and  $335,331.37*  cash  on  hand. 
During  both  years  the  Territory  lived  within  its  income,  but  was 
forced  to  register  warrants,  awaiting  the  time  of  general  collection  of 
taxes  in  November  to  pay  them,  and  even  during  this  3^ear  $16,005.07 
was  expended  in  interest  on  previously  registered  warrants,  prior  to 
the  receipt  of  sufficient  cash  to  pay  them.  However,  since  November 
1905,  all  warrants  have  been  promptly  paid  upon  presentation  at  the 
treasury,  and  a  return  to  the  necessity  of  registermg  warrants  seems 
very  improbable. 
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Revenue  for  the  year  ended  June  SOy  1906. 

CURRENT   RECEIPTS. 

Licenses $136,  944. 54 

Revenue  stamps 30, 199. 50 

Corporations  and  copartnerships 7, 014. 20 

Inheritance  tax 5,  879.  69 

Insurance  tax  and  filing  fees 10, 788. 61 

Fifth-class  liquor  seals 6,  788. 20 

Accrued  interest  on  lx)ndH 2,  401 .  38 

Heal  property  tax 961, 433. 76 

Personal  property  tax 928,  841. 53 

Carriages,  carts,  and  dray  tax 42,  267. 00 

Road  tax 97,  582. 00 

School  tax 97,  582. 00 

Poll  tax 48,  791.00 

Dog  tax  and  dog  tags 5,  579.  60 

Ricycle  tagH. 143. 10 

Penalties  and  coi^ts  tax  account 12,  940. 02 

Income  tax 392, 130. 22 

Rureau  of  conveyances 13, 099.  25 

Land  registration  court 1,  439. 44 

Rents,  public  works 39,  578.  80 

Sewerage 17,  501.  99 

Market 228.  90 

Weights  and  nieiisures 115.  75 

Land  sales,  pu])lic  works 12,  343. 70 

Waterworks 131,  921. 68 

Wharfage.  Honolulu 31,  597.  82 

Pilotage,  Honolulu 26,  299.  35 

Wharfage  and  pilotage,  other  islands 4,  517.  62 

Kerosene  storage 4,  276. 46 

Powder  storage 1,  349. 50 

Rureau  of  health 30,  874.  24 

Judiciary  department 53,  230.  63 

Agriculture  and  forestry 298.  85 

^^urvey " 575. 15 

Land  sales,  public  lands 22,  628. 15 

Land  reveiuu\  public  lands 116,  679.38 

Department  of  public  instruction 6,  371.  30 

Secretary  of  the  Territory 1,  825. 50 

Auditing  department 276.  27 

Miscellaneous  realizatiims 16,  662. 82 

Total 3,  320,  998.  90 

Cash  balance  July  1 ,  1905 59,  408. 49 

Total 3,  380,  407.  39 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Outstanding  warrants  July  1,  1905,  legislative  and  those 
drawn  by  the  auditor.  /. $636,  039.  28 

Departmental  expenses  July  1,  1905,  to  June  30,  1906, 
being  the  amount  of  warrants  drawn  by  the  auditing 
department  for  current  expenses 1,  261,  989. 18 

Expenses  legislature,  1905,  warrants  drawn 7,  898.  97 

Payments  to  county  of — 

Oahu 530,  970. 47 

Hawaii 150, 190. 10 

Maui 107,  208. 19 

Kauai 77,  292.  88 

Interest  on  registered  treasury  warrants: 

County 1,  799.  77 

General 14,  205. 30 

Interest  on  bond  debt 167,  832.  69 
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Transferred  to  road  tax,  special  deposit $139,  849. 00 

Transferred  to  land  sales,  special  deposit 22, 028. 15  . 

$3, 117, 303. 98 

263,103.41 
Outstanding  warrants  July  1,  1906 72, 227. 96 

.      Cash  balance  July  1,  1900 335, 331. 37 

RESUME. 

Outstanding  warrants  July  1,  1W5 $636, 039. 28 

Less  cash  on  hand  July  J ,  1905 59, 408  49 

Net  floating  debt  July  1,  1905 576,  630. 79 

Cash  on  hand  July  1,  1906 325,  331. 37 

Less  outstanding  waiTants 72, 227. 96 

Net  cash,  without  any  floating  debt 263, 103. 41 

During  the  fiscal  period  ended  June  30,  1905,  the  current  receipts 
of  the  Territory  exceeded  the  disbursements  by  $86,849.91,  which 
was  in  marked  contrast  to  the  previous  year,  when  the  disbursements 
exceeded  receipts  by  $495,948.91.  Again  I  am  pleased  to  note  that, 
after  making  the  proper  allowance  for  purposes  of  comparison,  the 
current  receipts  of  tlie  period  just  endea  exceed  the  obligations 
incurred  by  approximately  $175,000. 

BONDED    DEBT. 

The  bonded  debt  of  the  Territory  on  June  30,  1905,  was  $3,137,000. 
During  the  year  this  was  further  increased  by  the  sale  of  600  4-per 
cent  $1,000  refunding  bonds  and  750  3i-per  cent  $1,000  public 
improvement  bonds,  series  1905-6,  and  decreased  by  the  payment  of 
5  per  cent  bonds  to  the  amount  of  $626,000,  leaving  a  total  bonded 
indebtedness  June  30,  1906,  of  $3,861,000.  A  detailed  statement  of 
all  the  bonds  outstanding  on  July  1,  1906,  is  as  follows: 

Loan  act  June  13,  189().  Issued  by  authority  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
the  Republic  of  Hawaii,  approved  June  13,  1896;  interest  at  5  per  cent 
per  annum,  payable  semiannually;  bonds  redeemable  in  five  years  and 
payable  in  twenty  years  from  July  1,  1896 $196,  000 

Fire-claim  bonds.  Issued  by  an  act  of  Congiess  approved  January  26, 
1905;  interest  at  4  per  cent  por  annum,  payable  semiannually;  bonds 
redeemable  in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  May  1,  1903.       «  315, 000 

Public  improvement  4^-per  cent*  bonds,  series  1903-4.  Issued  by  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved 
April  25,  1903,  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  in- 
terest payable  semiannuallv:  bonds  redeemable  in  five  years  and  pay- 
able in  fifteen  years  from  October  1,  1903. 6  1, 000, 000 

Public  improvement  4J-per  cent  bonds,  series  1904-5.  Issued  by  au- 
thority of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved 
April  25,  1903,  and  an  act  approved  July  11,  1903,  and  approved  by  the 
President  of  the  United  iStates;  interest  payable  semiannually;  bonds 
redeemable  in  five  yeai-s  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  January  2, 
1905 : 6  1,  000, 000 

Refunding  bond  of  1905,  bearing  4  per  cent  interest.  Issued  by  author- 
ity of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  April 
25,  1903,  and  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States;  interest 

Eayable  semiannually;  bonds  redeemable  in  five  years  and  payable  in 
fteen  years  from  October  4,  1905 600, 000 

o  Total  authorized  issue,  $326,000;  total  required  and  issued,  $315,000. 
&  Total  authorized  issue  (to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States), 
$5,000,000. 
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Public  improvement  3i-per  cent  bonds,  series  1905-6.  Issued  by  author- 
ity qf  an  act  of  the  l^islature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  approved  April 
25, 1903,  and  an  act  approved  July  11,  1903,  and  approved  oy  the  Plresi- 
dent  of  the  United  States:  interest  pavable  semiannually;  bonds  re- 
deemable in  five  years  and  payable  in  fifteen  years  from  January  2,  1906    o  $750, 000 

3,861,000 

The  4  per  cent  refunding  bonds  were  sold  in  Honolulu  at  101 1,  or  a 
3.70  basis,  and  the  3i  per  cent  pubhc  improvement  bonds  were  sold  in 
New  York  at  98J,  or  a  3.66  basis.  Tliis  latter  sale  was  made  at  a 
time  when  money  was  exceedingly  high,  otherwise  a  better  fipure 
could  have  been  obtained,  and  snows  that  the  Territory's  credit  in 
the  bond  markets  of  the  mainland  is  good. 

Money  derived  from  the  sale  of  bonds  is  used  only  for  permanent 
improvements,  and  not  for  current  expenses.     The  following  table 
shows  the  loan  fund  transactions  during  this  period  : 
Loan  cash  on  hand  July  1,  1905 $053,  491. 18 

RECEIPTS. 

Sale  of  refunding  4  per  cent  bonds $608,  250. 00 

Sale  of  public  improvement  3§  per  cent  bonds,   1905-6 

series 735,  937.  50 

— 1,344,187.50 

Total J,  997,  078. 68 

DISBURSEMENTS. 

Republic  of  Hawaii  5  per  cent  bonds,  loan  act  June  13, 

1896,  refunded |(i08,  250.  00 

Loan  warrants  paid 583,  029. 12 

1,191,279.12 

Loan  cash  balance  Juno  30,  1906 806,  399.  56 

BUREAU    OF   TAXES. 

The  assessable  value  of  real  and  personal  property  in  the  Territory 
on  January  1,  1904,  was  $123,898,504.  On  January  1,  1905,  it  was 
$133,924,100,  and  on  January  1,  1906,  it  was  $131,175,015,  divided 
as  follows: 


Taxation  division.  ^^^^^^y.    ]    p.ZX 


Total. 


1.  County  of  Oahu t31,(>40,8f)2  '    $3«,792,S7:i  $«8,433,735 

2.  County  of  Maui 13,751,567          7,375,191  21,120,768 

3.  County  of  Hawaii 14,948,462  i      12,0»),906  j  26,986,368 

4.  County  of  Kauai 6,567,446          8,001,768  j  14,629,164 


Total 66,908,337,      64,20<),G78  j      131,175,016 


The  assessable  value  of  this  year  is  less  than  last  year  by  nearly 
$3,000,000,  but  is  still  far  in  excess  of  the  year  1904.  Besides  the  1 
per  cent  tax  on  the  assessed  value,  the  income,  personal,  and  specific 
taxes  increased  the  revenue  collected  thru  thrs  department. 

The  taxes  collected  during  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  amounted 
to  $2,587,290.23,  which  was  $961,214.73  more  than  the  collections  of 
the  twelve  months  previous;  but,  as  already  stated,  $665,000  of  this 
amount  was  due  to  the  chanee  made  in  the  time  and  manner  of  col- 
lecting the  same.     The  total  cost  of  assessing  and  collecting  these 

o  Total  authorized  issue  (to  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United  States) 
15,000,000. 
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taxes,  including  costs  of  all  stationery  and  materials,  was  $73,350.92, 
or  2.83  per  cent  of  the  amount  collected.  The  following  table  shows 
the  taxes  collected  for  each  fiscal  year  since  annexation : 


Year. 

General  tax.    i 

Income  tax.    j 

Total. 

19(K)-1901 

|1,215,32.'>.91  • 
1,370,740.29 
1,441.920.35  ; 
1,508,657.  3:i 
1,469,017.99 

0  2,195,160.01 

i 

■  $287; 366' 80  i 

2a5,096.77  i 

172,542.16  : 

157,057.98 

a  392, 130.  22  i 

i 

$l,215,;Ci5.yi 
1,658,107.09 
1,651,023.12 
1,681,199  49 

1901  2 

1902-3  

1903-4 

1904-6 

1905-6 

1,626,075.97 
0  2,587,290.2.1 

a  For  purposes  of  comparison  $1,922,290.23  should  l:>e  used  instead  of  $2,587,:'90.23,  $.S22,764  Instead  of 
1392,130.22,  and  $1,599,526.  instead  of  $2,195,160.01. 

BUREAU   OF   CONVEYANCES. 

During  the  year  the  work  of  this  office  has  progressed  favorably, 
and  3,526  documents  were  recorded.  The  collections  for  the  year 
ended  June  30,  1906,  were  $13,099.25,  as  against  $13,926  the  previous 
year,  and  the  expenses  of  the  office  were  76 i  per  cent  of  the  collec- 
tions, or  $10,576.25,  as  against  the  previous  year's  57§  per  cent,  or 
$7,850.97.  The  aim  of  the  office  is  to  give  prompt  and  reliable 
service,  and  the  receipts  are  made  up  mainly  of  the  recording  fees. 

CORPORATIONS. 

During  the  year  36  new  companies  were  created,  either  by  charter 
or  by  articles  of  association,  as  follows:  Mercantile,  15;  agricultural, 
9;  railways,  3;  savings  and  loan,  2;  trust  company,  1;  eleemosy- 
nary, religious,  etc.,  6;  making  domestic  corporations  in  force  on  June 
30,  1906,  as  follows:  Mercantile,  360;  agricultural,  106;  railways,  10: 
savings  and  loan,  12;  street  car,  1 ;  eleemosynary,  religious,  etc.,  121 ; 
banks,  3;  trust  companies,  3;  insurance,  1. 

In  addition  to  the  above  125  foreign  corporations  are  authorized 
to  do  business. in  the  Territory,  as  follows:  Mercantile,  16;  agricul- 
tural, 5;  bank,  1;  savings  and  loan,  4;  railway,  1;  street  car,  1; 
insurance,  97.  There  are  also  4  national  banks  doing  business  in  the 
Territory. 

Franchises  and  agreements  and  the  capitalized  value  of  the  companies  operating  under  them. 

FRANCHISES. 

Hawaiian  Tramways  Company  (foreign  corporation) $325. 000 

Franchise  granted  for  thirty  years  from  August  29,  1884,  Chapter 
XXXIV,  Session  Laws  of  1884,  reenacted  by  Chapter  XVIII,  Session 
Laws  of  1886.  Franchise  granted  for  thirty  years  from  September  19, 
1886. 

Oahu  Railway  and  Land  Company 4,  000. 000 

Franchise  granted  for  twenty  years  from  September  11,  1888,  Chapter 
LXII,  Session  Laws  of  1888,  reenacted  by  Chapter  XXXI,  Session  Laws 
of  1890.     Franchise  for  fifty  years  from  September  15,  1890. 

Hawaiian  Electric  Light  Company  (Limited) 500, 000 

Franchise  granted  for  ten  years  from  May  23,  1893.  New  franchise 
granted  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  Session  Laws  of  1903, 
Approved  April  28,  1903,  for  thirty-five  years,  and  approved  by  United 
States  Congress,  April  21,  1904. 

Honolulu  Rapid  Transit  and  Land  Company 1, 150, 0(H) 

Franchise  ^nted  for  thirty  years  by  legislature  of  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii,  Session  Laws  of  1898,  approved  July  7,  1898.  Approved  by 
United  States  Congress,  June  25,  1900. 
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t[onolulu  Gas  Company  (Limited) $200, 000 

Franchise  granted  for  thirty-five  years  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory 

of  Hawaii,  Session  Laws  of  1903,  approved  April  15,  1903,  and  approved 

by  United  States  Congress,  April  21,  1904. 

Cauai  Railway  Company 10, 000 

Franchise  ^nted  for  thirty  years  by  the  legislature  of  the  Territory  of 

Hawaii,  Session  Laws  of  1903,  approved  April  25, 1903.     Not  yet  approved 

by  Congress. 

tandard  Telephone  Company  (Limited) 150, 000 

Franchise  granted  for  twenty-five  years  from  April  26,  1906,  act  66, 

Session  I^ws  of  1905.     Appn^vod  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statt»8 

June  20,  1906. 

AGREEMKNTS. 

lutual  Telephone  Companv $150, 000 

iilo  Electric  Company  (Limited) 100, 000 

lilo  Railroad  Company 1,  000, 000 

Coolau  Railway  Company  ( Limited ) 60, 000 

Vest  Hawaii  Railway  Company 100, 000 

Cahului  Railroad  Company 75, 000 

Cohala  Ditch  Company  ( limited) 500, 000 

While  several  of  the  companies  operating;  under  agreements  or 
ranchises  are  required  to  pay  to  the  Territory  a  small  percentage  of 
:heir  receipts,  from  one  only — the  Hawaiian  Electric  Company  (Lim- 
ted) — has  the  Territory  received  anything,  and  this  company  has,  up 
:o  June  1,  1906,  paid  into  the  Territorial  treasury  on  this  account 
125,540.68.  The  Honolulu 'Gas  Company  (Limited),  for  the  term 
?nded  June  30,  1906,  is  indebted  to  the  Territory  on  account  of  the 
2i  per  cent  of  its  gross  receipts,  $318.49,  and  this  amount  will 
undoubtedly  be  paid  before  it  becomes  delinquent. 

THE    attorney-general's    DEPARTxMENT. 

[By  E.  C.  Peters.] 

The  attorney-general  is  required  by  law,  when  called  upon,  to 
''give  advice  and  counsel  to  the  heads  oi  departments,  the  high  sheriflF. 
sheriffs,  magistrates,  and  other  public  officei-s  in  all  mattei^  connected 
\vdth  their  public  duties,  and  otherwise  aid  and  assist  them  in  every 
way  requisite  to  enable  them  to  perform  their  duties  faithfully;''  at 
the  same  time  he  is  required  to  ''give  his  opinion  on  questions  of  law 
submitted  to  him  by  the  governor,  the  legislature,  or  the  head  of  any 
department. '^ 

It  is  also  required  of  the  attorney-general  that  he  appear  for  the 
Territory,  personally  or  by  deputy,  in  all  courts  of  record,  in  all 
civil  cases  m  which  the  Territory  may  be  a  party  or  be  interested, 
consequently  this  department  is  called  upon  to  appear  in  all  cases 
affecting  the  Territory  or  in  which  it  or  an  officer  thereof  is  a  party. 

Prior  to  July  1,  1905,  the  Territorial  system  of  government  differed 
in  but  few  respects  from  that  under  the  Republic  and  its  prede- 
cessors— the  provisional  government  and  monarchy.  On  the  last- 
named  date  an  act  of  the  legislature  went  into  effect  providing  for 
counties,  each  with,  its  county  attorney;  but  as  far  as  this  office  is 
concerned  the  effect  was  not  materially  to  lessen  its  work.  County 
attorneys  are  authorized  to  appear  before  the  grand  juries  and  prose- 
cute criminal  offenses  committed  within  theu*  respective  counties, 
and  they  have  in  most  instances  diligently  performed  their  duty; 
but  upon  this  office  rests  the  responsibility  of  criminal  prosecutions, 
and  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  appear  at  the  several  terms  of  the 
circuit  courts  of  the  third  and  fourth  circuits  and  prosecute  felony 
152b— 06 8 
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cases  in  the  first  circuit.  During  this  period  there  has  been  seemingly 
an  epidemic  of  murders,  this  office  having  personally  conducted  no 
less  than  16  murder  trials,  resulting  in  10  convictions  in  the  fii-st 
degree,  5  of  whom  have  paid  the  death  penalty  prescribed  by  law  for 
their  offense,  and  5  in  the  second  degree.  Assistance  given  this 
department  by  county  attorneys  has  been  of  great  value,  permit- 
ting closer  application  to  the  civil  litigation. 

During  this  period,  among  the  most  important  cases  in  which  I  have 
been  interested  are  the  following: 

Territory  of  Hawaii  v.  Morita  Kaizo,  reported  in  17th  Hawaiian 
Reports,  at  page  295.  This  case  involved  the  question  of  legality  of 
naturalization  of  aliens  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  l)y  the  circuit 
courts  of  this  Territory.  Section  2165  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  did  not  in  terms  include  circuit  courts  of  the  Territory, 
but  those  tribunals  undertook  the  naturalization  of  aliens,  especially 
in  circuit  courts  other  than  that  of  the  first  circuit,  where  is  situated  the 
seats  of  court  of  the  supreme  court  and  the  United  States  district  court. 
Since  annexation  over  1,200  aliens  were  naturalized  by  circuit  courts 
of  this  Territory,  and  the  (question  of  legality  of  their  naturalization 
was  recurrent,  occasioning  no  little  difficulty  in  respect  to  criminal 
prosecutions.  The  question  was  finally  presented  to  the  supreme 
court  upon  a  reserved  question  of  law  by  the  judge  of  the  circuit  court 
of  the  fourtli  circuit,  and  the  supreme  court  decided  (the  chief  justice, 
however,  in  a  concurrinjij  opinion  expressing  much  doubt  and  one  of 
the  justices  dissenting)  that  the  circuit  courts  of  the  Territory  had  the 
power  of  naturalization  of  aliens  as  citizens  of  the  Ignited  States.  An 
act  of  Congress  confirming  such  naturalization  is  certainly  advised. 

Ex  parte  Hygashi,  reported  in  17th  Hawaiian  Reports,  at  page  428, 
was  a  proceeding  in  habeas  corpus  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  testing 
the  law  in  respect  to  criminal  prosecutions  in  this  Territory,  by  com- 
plaint or  information,  in  misdemeanor  cases.  Under  the  monarchy, 
provisional  government,  and  Republic  but  few  offenses  were  not  pun- 
ishable by  hard  labor,  and  the  Oahu  prison,  at  Honolulu,  was  the 
general  place  of  confinement  of  all  persons  convicted  of  criminal 
offenses  within  the  Territory.  Successful  pleas  in  criminal  prosecu- 
tions had  resulted  in  forcing  this  office  to  find  an  indictment  by  a 
grand  jury  in  all  cases,  irrespective  of  degree  of  punishment,  the  cir- 
cuit courts  having  been  treated  to  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of  a  prose- 
cution for  vagrancy  or  drunkenness  upon  an  indictment  by  a  grand 
jury.  The  third  legislature  sought  to  correct  this  condition  of  affairs 
ana  provided  for  the  erection  of  a  jail  at  Honolulu,  to  be  known  as  the 
Honolulu  Jail,  and  provided  further  that  no  person  convicted  of  a 
felony  or  suffering  infamous  punishment  should  be  confined  therein; 
nor  should  any  person  confined  in  Honolulu  Jail  be  subjected  or  com- 
pelled to  perform  labor  during  the  term  of  his  irnprisonment.  Oahu 
f)rison  was  made  the  Territorial  penitentiary.  These  provisions  of 
aw  accomplished  a  segregation  of  felons  and  misdemeanants,  but 
by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  Honolulu  Jail  adjoined  the  Oaho  prison 
and  was  subject  to  the  supervision  and  control  of  the  warden  of  that 
institution,  Hygashi  claimed  that  the  Honolulu  Jail  was  a  part  of  Oahu 
prison,  and  by  reason  of  his  detention  therein  was  being  subjected  to 
an  infamous  punishment.  The  supreme  court  decided  that  imprison- 
ment in  the  Honolulu  Jail  was  not  infamous,  and  for  the  first  time 
since  annexation  criminal  prosecutions  within  this  Territory  pro- 
ceeded in  a  regular,  methodical,  and  prompt  manner.     Under  present 
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conditions  offenders  are  brouojht  to  trial  before  a  jury  in  at  least  two 
months  after  the  commission  of  the  offense  upon  which  they  stand 
charged. 

The  case  of  Seattle  Brewintj;  and  Maltint;  Company  r.  The  Treasurer 
of  the  Territory  ol  Hawaii  presented  for  decision  the  propriety  of  a 
public  officer,  in  the  absence  of  statute,  receivin^ij  and  payin^ij  into 
the  treasury  money  paid  under  protest,  lender  the  facts  it  was 
decided  that  the  money  had  been  paid  under  protest,  and  the  treas- 
urer, the  receiving  officer,  was  personally  liable  for  the  amount  paid. 

The  case  of  County  of  Kauai  ex  rel.  John  I).  Willard  et  al.  v. 
James  L.  Holt,  tax  assessor  of  the  first  taxation  division,  and  J.  K. 
Farley,  tax  assessor  of  the  fourth  taxation  division,  was  (me  which 
sprunt^  from  the  provisions  of  section  1282  of  the  Revised  Laws  of 
Hawaii  respectin<j^  the  coimty  in  which  corporations  should  make 
their  returns  ot  income  under  the  income-tax  law.  The  principal 
place  of  business  of  the  majority  of  the  sutj:ar  plantations  of  the 
Territory  was  by  their  charters  fixt  at  Honolulu,  within  the  county 
of  Oahu.  The  counties,  for  purposes  oi  revenue,  receive  50  per  cent 
of  the  income  tax  payable  witnin  their  respective  counties,  and  it 
was  therefore  of  considerable  importance  to  the  county  in  which  the 
})lantation  was  situated  whether  the  tax  payable  by  the  plantation 
was  payable  to  the  county  within  which  tne  plantation  was  situated 
or  to  the  county  of  Oahu,  in  which  was  its  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness. The  supreme  court  decided  that  the  tax  was  payable  where 
the  corporation  had  its  principal  place  of  business,  which  in  effect 
increased  considerably  the  revenue  for  the  county  of  Oahu,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  other  counties  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

The  case  of  the  Trustees  of  the  estate  of  Bernice  Pauahi  Bishop  v. 
The  Territory  of  Hawaii  was  durin;;  this  period  decided  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  its  effect,  considered  with  the 
former  decision  of  S.  N.  Damon  v.  Territory  of  Hawaii,  reported  in 
volume  194  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  Reports,  at  pa<ije  154, 
was  to  adjudicate  as  vested  ri.i:hts  all  private  fisheries  within  the 
waters  adjoining  the  several  islands  wherever  held,  either  by  <;rant 
or  prescription.  Thus  was  terminated  a  unique  series  of  liti<i:ation 
instituted  under  sections  95  and  96  of  the  act  of  C()n<jjress  providing 
for  a  o;overnment  for  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

Section  95  of  the  or^^^anic  act  provides: 

That  all  laws  of  the  Republic  of  Hawaii  which  confer  (»xchKMivc  iishing  right«  upon 
any  person  or  persons  are  hereby  repi^aled  and  all  fisheries  in  th(>  sea  waters  of  the 
Territory  of  Hawaii  not  included  in  any  fish  pond  or  artificial  inclosure  shall  be  free  to 
all  citizens  (;f  the  United  States,  subject,  however,  to  vested  rights;  but  no  such  vested 
right  shall  be  valid  after  three*  years  from  the  taking  effect  of  this  act  unless  (established 
as  hereinafter  provided. 

Section  96  of  the  organic  act  provides  : 

That  any  person  who  claims  a  private  right  to  any  such  fishery  shall,  within  two 
years  after  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  file  his  petition  in  a  circuit  court  of  the  Territory 
'»f  Hawaii,  setting  forth  his  claim  to  such  fishing  right,  service  of  which  petition  shall  be 
made  apon  the  attorney-general,  who  shall  conduct  the  ca«e  for  the  Territory,  and  such 
<  ase  shall  be  conducted  as  an  ordinary  action  at  law. 

That  if  such  fishery  right  be  established,  the  attorney-general  of  the  Territory  of 
Hawaii  may  proceed,  in  such  manner  as  may  be  provided  by  law  for  the  condemnation 
'»f  property  for  public  use,  to  condemn  such  private  right  of  fishing  to  the  use  of  the 
'  itizens  of  the  United  States  upon  making  just  compensation,  which  compensation, 
when  lawfully  ascertained,  shall  be  paid  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  ofthe  Terri- 
Jorj'  of  Hawaii  not  otherwise  appropriates!. 
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Within  the  two  years  provided  by  the  statute  82  cases  were  filed  in 
the  local  circuit  courts  by  persons  claiming  a  private  and  vested  right 
to  fisheries  in  the  sea  waters  of  the  Territorj\  The  first  cases  to 
secure  decision  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  Territor}^  were  those  of 
Joseph  O.  Carter  et  al.,  trustees  under  the  will  of  Bemice  P.  Bishoj), 
deceased,  v.  The  Territory,  and  Samuel  M.  Damon  v.  The  Territory, 
decision  therein  being  secured  on  the  15th  day  of  November,  1902. 
The  Damon  case  claimed  a  private  right  in  certain  sea  fisheries  W  a 
recital  in  the  habendum  clause  in  the  royal  patent  grant  to  the  effect 
that  'Hhere  is  also  attached  to  this  land  a  fishery  right  in  the  sea 
adjoining/^  In  the  first-named  case  the  plaintiff  claimed  private 
rignt  as  pertinent  to  their  land  by  prescription  and  ancient  Hawaiian 
custom  The  Territory  in  both  cases  prevailed  and  appeals  were  duly 
taken  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  But  tne  decisions  iii 
both  cases  were  reversed  by  that  tribunal,  and  the  Territory  now 
awaits  final  determination  of  all  pending  cases  prior  to  taking  tlu» 
necessary  steps  to  condemn  estaolished  fishing  rights.  What  the 
value  or  these  private  fishing  rights  is  is  difficult  of  computation, 
inasmuch  as  while  some  fishing  rights  cover  all  fish  in  the  sea  waters 
within  the  boundaries  established,  some  cover  only  a  certain  kind  of 
fish,  such  as  mullet,  oio,  or  even  in  some  cases  shellfish  such  as 
opihis.  In  any  event  the  cost  to  the  Territory  to  acquire  these  private 
nghts  upon  condemnation  proceedings  will  prove  quite  large,  and  it 
is  certainly  a  matter  in  which  the  Territory  should  secure  Federal  aid. 
It  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  the  Territory  should  the  next  session 
of  Congress  see  fit  to  appoint  a  commission  to  ascertain  the  probable 
value  of  these  fisheries  and  make  an  appropriation  to  meet  the  same, 
at  the  same  time  appointing  a  special  attorney  from  the  Department 
of  Justice  to  handle  all  condemnation  proceedings  instituted  under 
the  appropriation. 

The  case  of  Yamanoto  v.  Alexander  Craw,  now  pending  in  the  cir- 
cuit court  of  the  first  circuit,  is  one  of  moment  to  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  Territory.  The  board  of  commissioners,  under  local 
statutory  law  in  that  regard,  sought  to  prevent  the  importation  into 
the  Territory  of  soil,  plants,  fruits,  or  vegetables  infested  with  insects, 
blight,  scale,  and  diseases  injurious  or  liable  to  become  injurious  to 
trees,  plants,  or  other  vegetation  of  value  within  the  Territory.  The 
defenaant,  under  direction  of  the  board,  destroyed  some  500  cases  of 
oranges  sought  to  be  brought  into  the  Territorv  at  the  port  of  Hono- 
lulu, on  the  ground  that  the  same  were  infested  with  blight  and  scale 
liable  to  become  injurious  to  vegetation  of  value  in  the  Territory. 
Congress,  in  whom  reposes  the  constitutional  power  of  regulation  of 
interstate  commerce,  has  not  seen  fit  to  protect  the  several  States 
from  the  importation  of  fruit  infected  with  blight  and  scale,  and  the 
case  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  whether  or  not,  in  the  absence 
of  Federal  legislation  in  that  regard,  the  individual  State  or  Territorv 
can  interpose  statutory  regulation  for  its  own  protection.  Obvi- 
ously this  case  is  of  considerable  importance,  and  one  but  need  look 
about  upon  the  fair  verdure  of  Hawaii  Nei  and  discover  that  her 
beautiful  and  fragrant  roses  are  no  more — killed  and  practically  exter- 
minated by  the  introduction  of  the  Japanese  beetle. 
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HIGH    sheriff's    BUREAU. 

[By  William  Henry] 

By  the  provisions  of  act  39  of  the  legislature  of  1905,  creating  the 
various  counties  in  the  Territory,  the  direct  and  absolute  control  of  the 
police  of  the  various  portions  of  the  country  was  taken  awav  from  the 
high  sheriff  of  the  Territory  and  vested  in  the  sheriffs  of  tlie  various 
counties.  This  act  went  into  effect  on  the  1st  day  of  July,  1905,  and 
from  that  time  the  high  sheriff  has  not  been  empowered  to  nor  has 
he  exercized  any  control  over  the  several  police  forces  of  the  country. 

The  legislature  of  1905  at  its  extra  session  provided  an  appronriation 
for  the  salary  of  '*  High  sheriff  and  warden  of  Oahu  Prison  and  Hono- 
lulu Jail,''  thereby  making  him  custodian  of  all  prisoners  convicted  of 
felony  in  all  courts  of  record  of  the  Territory,  and  also  of  all  persons 
imprisoned  upon  conviction  of  misdemeanor  in  any  and  all  of  the 
courts  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  acts  58  and  59  of  the  legisla- 
lature  of  1905,  no  person  convicted  of  felony  has  been  or  now  is  con- 
fined in  Honolulu  Jail,  but  all  persons  who  are  convicted  of  felony 
and  subjected  to  infamous  punishment  in  the  various  courts  of  record 
of  this  Territory  are  confined  in  Oahu  Prison,  and  by  such  imprison- 
ment are  segregated  and  separated  from  those  confined  in  Honolulu 
Jail,  in  whicn  are  incarcerated  all  persons  who  are  committed  or  held 
for  trial,  or  as  witnesses,  or  upon  civil  process  or  contempt,  or  upon 
conviction  of  misdemeanor,  and  no  person  confined  in  said  Honolulu 
Jail  is  subjected  to,  or  compelled  to  perform,  labor  or  to  any  other 
infamous  punishment. 

In  order  to  carry  out  to  the  full  extent  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  two  last-mentioned  acts,  it  became  necessary  to  remove  all  persons 
who  were  serving  sentence  upon  conviction  of  felony  in  prisons  in  the 
Territory  other  than  on  Oahu  as  speedily  as  possible  to  Oahu  Prison; 
consequently  from  the  jails  at  Hilo,  island  of  Hawaii;  Wailuku, 
island  of  Maui;  and  Lihue,  island  of  Kauai,  the  only  other  prisons 
in  which  felons  were  imprisoned,  all  such  persons  convicted  of  felony 
or  subjected  to  infamous  imprisonment  were  removed  to  and  are  now 
confined  in  Oahu  Prison. 

During  the  year  ended  June  30,  1906,  it  became  the  duty  of  the 
high  sheriff  to  carrv  out  the  sentence  of  death  imposed,  upon  convic- 
tion of  the  crime  of  murder  in  the  first  degree,  upon  six  men  confined 
in  the  prison,  these  being  duly  executed  in  the  yard  of  Oahu  Prison  in 
Honolulu  in  accordance  with  law. 

An  act  providing  for  the  parole  of  prisoners  went  into  effect  the 
26th  day  of  April,  1905,  since  which  date  parole  has  been  granted  to 
four  persons.  In  every  instance  the  person  to  whom  parole  was 
granted  is  now  regularly  employed,  doing  well,  and  obeying  all  the 
rules  prescribed. 

The  number  of  prisoners  received  under  committal  and  sentence  in 
the  twelve  montlis  ended  June  30,  1905,  was  766,  which  added  to 
those  serving  sentences  at  the  beginning  of  that  period  made  a  total  of 
1,283  prisoners.  In  the  same  time  237  were  aischarged  from  com- 
mittal and  780  from  serving  sentence,  by  expiration  of  term  and 
otherwise,  leaving  266  prisoners  on  June  30.  The  highest  number 
of  prisoners  at  any  given  time  was  285  on  August  5,  1905,  and  the 
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lowest  224  on  February  27,  1906.  There  was  a  daily  average  of  153 
criminals,  74  misdemeanants,  and  28  committal  prisoners,  making  a 
total  daily  average  of  255.  Labor  performed  by  convicted  prisoners 
was  37,425  days  on  roads,  etc.,  19,175  days  by  males  held  inside,  2,321 
days  by  women  inside,  and  2,410  by  police  station  servants,  being  an 
aggregate  of  61,330  days. 

Moneys  received  at  the  high  sheriff^s  office  and  deposited  with  tho 
treasurer  of  Hawaii  have  amounted  to  $11,493.76  for  the  twelvo 
months. 

ARCHIVES    OF    HAWAII. 

[liy  R.  ('.  I.YDECKER.j 

Considerable  pro^rress  has  been  made  in  the  preliminary  examina- 
tion of  the  archives  preparatory  to  their  final  classification  and 
indexing.  All  the  documents  of  the  forei^^n  office  have  been  gone 
over,  as  have  those  of  the  different  sessions  of  the  le>;islature,  and  a 
good  working  knowledge  of  what  they  consist  secured.  A  partial 
acquaintance  with  the  documents  of  several  other  departments  has 
also  been  obtained.  In  addition,  visits  to  llilo  and  Lahaina  were 
made  and  records  found,  some  of  which  are  very  valuable. 

During  my  preliminary  examination  a  large  number  of  valuable 
historical  papers  have  come  to  light,  papers  that  in  some  cases  add 
new  facts  to  the  present  known  history  of  Hawaii,  and  in  others  throw 
new  or  additional  light  on  that  history  and  which  in  some  cases  change 
the  complexion  of  the  event  to  w^hich  they  allude. 

There  is  a  letter  written  by  Capt.  Sinion  Metcalf,  of  the  Kleanora, 
bearing  date  of  March  22,  1790.  The  vessel  was  then  at  anchor  in 
Kealakekua  Bay.  The  principal  interest  in  connection  with  this 
letter  is  that  it  is  the  oldest  document  thus  far  found  and  is  written 
by  a  man  who  but  a  month  previous  was  guilty  of  the  cruel  and  wan- 
ton massacre,  off  Olowalu,  Maui,  of  a  large  number  of  innocent 
natives.  One  of  the  Eleanord's  boats  had  been  stolen,  and  in  revenge 
the  captain  enticed  a  great  number  of  natives  in  canoes  to  assemble 
around  his  ship,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  trade,  when  suddenly 
a  broadside  of  cannon  and  musketry  was  fired  upon  them,  coverin<r 
the  waves  with  the  dead  and  d3nng.  Over  a  lunulred  were  killed  and 
many  more  were  wounded. 

The  famous  explorer  Vancouver,  on  the  occasion  ot  his  last  visit 
here  in  1794,  left  an  autotjraph  letter.  It  is  principally  in  commenda- 
tion of  the  different  chiefs  with  whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his 
several  visits,  but  it  also  contains  a  very  important  paragraph  givin<r 
his  account  of  the  cession,  by  Kamehameha  1,  of  the  island  ol  Hawaii, 
a  transaction  that  later  caused  considerable  friction  between  his  suc- 
cessors and  the  British  consul  at  Honolulu.  There  are  other  letters 
bearing  on  this  subject  ol  Kamehameha's  cessions,  one  of  which  is 
the  retained  copv  of  his  letter  to  George  IH,  in  which  he  announces 
that  '^Timoree,  King  of  Atooi,  has  delivered  his  island  up,  and  we  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  whole  of  the  Sandwich  Islands."  The  King 
then  goes  on  and  acknowledges  himself  as  ''subject  to  His  Most  Sacred 
Majesty"  and  asks  that  a  seal  and  arms  be  sent  him.  This  letter  is 
dated  ''' Woahoo,  August  6,  1810." 

The  Earl  of  Liverpool  wTote  under  date  of  ''London,  April  30, 
1812,"  and  his  letter  is  of  interest  as  showing  the  attitude  of  the 
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British  Government  in  reference  to  these  so-called  cessions.  Its 
whole  tenor  is  one  of  respect  to  the  King's  independence,  with  an 
implied  promise  of  friendly  protection  in  case  of  foreign  aggression. 

One  01  the  most  valuable  discoveries  from  a  historical  standpoint 
is  a  journal  of  the  Rev.  William  Richards,  one  of  the  early  mission- 
aries, who,  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  King,  ffave  up  his  mission 
work  in  1838  to  become  the  political  adviser  of  the  Government.  This 
journal  contains  copies  of  the  documents  that  figured  in  the  mission  of 
one  Thomas  J.  Farnham,  who  was  the  first  envoy  sent  abroad  by  the 
Hawaiian  Government  on  a  diplomatic  mission.  Mr.  Farnham,  who 
appears  to  have  been  a  lawver  from  Illinois  here  on  a  visit,  was  in 
1840  sent  on  a  secret  mission,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  most 
scrupulously  guarded,  the  King  and  a  few  of  his  most  trusted  advisers 
being  the  only  ones  conversant  with  it  and  wlien  they  past  away  the 
secret  was  buried  with  them.  Until  this  journal  of  Xtr.  Richards  was 
found  no  one  had  any  knowledge  of  the  purpose  of  the  mission,  but 
Mr.  Richards  tells  the  complete  story,  and  thus  a  new  page  is  added 
to  Hawaiian  history. 

The  original  proclamation  of  Rear-Admiral  Richard  Thomas,  of 
the  British  navy,  restoring  the  Hawaiian  flag,  lias  been  found.  The 
name  of  this  gallant  officer  and  high-minded  gentleman  should  ever 
be  held  in  high  honor  by  Hawaii  and  the  services  he  rendered  the 
country  in  1843  never  be  forgotten.  In  this  connection  there  are  a 
number  of  private  letters  from  Lord  George  Paulet  (tlie  officer  who 
had  raised  the  British  flag  afterwards  lowered  by  Thomas),  written 
during  the  course  of  several  years  after  his  return  to  England,  the 
sentiments  of  wliich  place  that  oHicer  in  a  better  light  than  history 
liad  recorded  him. 

Another  important  document  is  a  certified  copy  of  a  letter  written 
on  July  14,  1851,  by  Daniel  Webster,  then  Secretary  of  State.  This 
letter  is  addrest  to  United  States  Commissioner  Luther  Severance, 
and  in  it  the  Secretary  stated  in  the  most  emphatic  language  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  reference  to  the  independence  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  and  that  the  United  States  would  never  consent  to 
see  them  taken  possession  of  by  a  foreign  power.  The  occasion  that 
called  forth  this  letter  was  the  action  of  the  Hawaiian  Government  in 
placing  the  islands  provisionally  under  the  protection  of  the  United 
States  on  March  10,  1851,  when  they  were  having  serious  trouble 
with  the  French  consul  at  Honolulu,  M.  Perrin. 

Two  copies  of  the  first  laws  ever  printed  and  promulgated  have 
been  found.  These  are  '^Regulations  for  the  port  of  Honoruru, 
Oahu.' '  They  were  issued  June  2,  1825,  and  were  doubtless  drawn 
up  by  Lord  Byron,  of  the  British  man-of-war  Blonde,  he  having  come 
here  with  the  bodies  of  Kamehameha  II  and  his  Queen,  who  had  died 
in  London  the  previous  vear.  There  are  also  a  couple  of  copies  of  the 
first  criminal  code,  published  in  native,  December  8,  1827.  This 
contains  seven  laws  forbidding  murder,  theft,  selling  of  rum,  gambling, 
etc. 

The  archives  contain  hundreds  of  letters  written  by  the  chiefs  of  the 
time,  beginning  in  1824,  soon  after  the  missionaries  had  reduced  the 
language  to  writing.  These  letters  are  probably  of  the  utmost  value, 
for  they  doubtless  contain  many  facts  of  Hawaiian  history  now 
unknown,  and  they  should  be  translated  as  soon  as  possible.     They 
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are  written  in  the  pure  Hawaiian  of  the  early  days,  and  as  many 
corruptions  have  crept  into  the  language  during  the  past  fifty  years  or 
more,  the  natives  of  the  present  day,  with  few  exceptions,  have  great 
diflSculty  in  reading  them.  Some  words  then  in  use  have  dropt  out  of 
the  lan^age  entirely,  others  have  been  so  changed  that  in  some  cases 
the  original  meaning  is  quite  reversed.  This,  with  the  introduction  of 
new  words  to  some  extent  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones  and  also  to 
convey  new  ideas,  creates  the  utmost  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
average  Hawaiian  of  to-day  when  attempting  to  translate  such  old 
documents. 

Very  respectfully,  G.  R.  Carter, 

Oovemor  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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TERRITORIAL  OFFICIALS. 

ExECunvi. 

Qeorge  R.  Carter,  Qovemor.  J.  W.  Pratt,  CommlMloiier  of  Public  Lands. 

A.  L.  C.  Atldnflon,  Secretary.  W.  E.  Wall,  Surveyor. 

E.  C.  Peters,  Attorney-General.  L.  £.  Pinkham,  President  Board  of  Health. 

A.  J.  Campbell,  Treasurer.  William  Henry,  High  Sheriff. 

J.  H.  Fisher,  Auditor.  ;  F.  D.  Creedon,  Private  Secretary  to  Governor. 

C.  S.  Holloway,  Superintendent  of  Public  Works.  I 
W.  H.  Babbitt,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc-  ' 
tlon.  ' 

Delboate  to  CONQRESa. 

J.  K.  Ejilanlanaole. 

Judicial. 

W.  F.  Frear,  Chief  Justice,  Supreme  Court.  W.  J.  Robinson,  Third  Judge,  First  Circuit,  Oahu 

A.  S.  Hartwell,  Associate  Justice,  Supreme  Court.  A.  N.  Kepoikai,  Judge,  Second  Circuit,  liaul. 

A.  A.  Wilder,  Associate  Justice.  Supreme  Court.  J.  A.  Matthewman,  Judge,  Third  Circuit,  Hawaii. 

Henry  Smith,  Clerk,  Judiciary  Department.  Chas.  F.  Parsons,  Judge.  Fourth  Circuit,  Hawaii. 

J.  T.  De  Bolt,  First  Judge,  First  Circuit,  Oahu.  J.  Hardy,  Judge,  Fifth  Circuit,  Kauai. 

Alex.  Lindsay,  jr.,  Second  Judge,  First  Circuit,  P.  L.  Weaver,  Judge,  Court  of  Land  Registration. 
Oahu. 

National  CiUard  of  Hawaii. 

Col.  J.  H.  Soper,  Adjutant-Gciioral.  |  Col.  J.  W.  Jones,  Commanding  First  Regiment. 

IJoARD  OF  Immigration. 

A.  L.  C.  Atldnson,  President.  John  H.  Craig,  Member. 

John  J.  Carden,  Member.  E.  D.  Tenney,  Meml)er. 

Joseph  P.  Cooke,  Member. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

L.  A.  Thurston,  Commissioner  and  President.  i  C.  S.  Holloway,  Ex  officio  Secretary. 

W.  M.  Glflard,  Commissioner.  :   Alexander  Craw,  Superintendent  of  Entomology. 

J.  F.  Brown,  Commissioner.  R.  S.  Hosmer,  Superintendent  of  Forestry. 

A.  W.  Carter,  Commissioner.  Victor  A.  Noigaard,   Superintendent  of   Animal 

G.  P.  Wilder,  Commissioner.  Industry  and  Veterinarian. 

Board  of  Commissioners  of  Public  Archives. 

A.  L.  C.  Atkinson,  Chairman,  ex  officio.  A.  F.  Judd,  Commissioner. 

Prof.  W.  D.  Alexander,  Commissioner.  R.  C.  Lydecker,  Secretary. 

FEDERAL  OFFICIALS. 

Department  of  Justice— United  States  District  Court. 

Sanford  B.  Dole,  Presiding  Judge.  J.  J.   Dunne,   Assistant   United  States  District 

R.  W,  Breckons,  United  States  District  Attorney.         Attorney. 

F.  L.  Hatch,  Clerk. 

Treasury  Department. 

customs  division. 

E.  R.  Stackable,  Collector  of  Customs.  !  W.  O.  Aiken,  Deputy  Collector,  Kahului,  Maui, 

n  r^  a-._.»_.^.-  t,_„i-.  x.._.-..- ^  .  _  B.  K.  Balrd,  Dcputy  Coiicctor,  Hllo,  Hawali. 

W.  D.  McBryde,  Deputy  Collector  and  Inspector, 
Koioa,  Kauai. 

R.  R.  Elgin,  Deputy  Collector,  Mahukona,  Hawaii. 


R.  C.  Stackable,  Special  Deputy  Collector. 

Raymer  Sharp,  Chief  Examiner. 

A.  B.  Ingalis,  Examiner  and  Ganger. 

M.  H.  Drummond,  Deputy  Collector  and  Cashier. 

C.  H.  Raven,  Deputy  Collector. 


internal-revenue  service. 


R.  H.  Chamberlain,  Collector  Internal  Revenue.        O.  A.  Bemdt,  Deputy  Collector-Gauger. 

W.  F.  Drake,  Chief  Deputy  CoUector.  Lee  Sing,  Deputy  Collector-Cashier. 

R.  S.  Johnstone,  Division  Deputy.  Clarence  D.  Prlngle,  Storekeeper-Ganger. 
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PVBUC  HRALTH  AND  MABIKC-HOSPITAL  8EBVICE. 


L.  E.  Gofer,  Paased  Asaifltant  Sargeon,  United 
States  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital  Serv- 
ioe.  in  Command. 

Dtiniap  Moore.  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon. 

Oari  Bamus,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon. 

A.  N.  Sinclair,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon. 
William  F.  James,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon. 

B.  F.  Smith,  Medical  Inspector. 
J.  B.  Beck,  Pharmacist. 

John  J.  Oraoo,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  EUlo, 
Hawaii. 


John  Weddick,  Acting  Assistant  Suigeon,  Kahi 

lui,  Maui. 
J.  B.  Malpny,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  Laliain^ 

Maul. 
Harry  CJooper,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  Kolo 

Kauai. 
B.  D.  Bond,  Acting  Assistant  Surgeon,  Mahukon 

Hawaii. 


Department  of  Commeece  and  Labor. 


B.  C.  Brown,  Inspector  in  Charge. 
J.  K.  Brown,  Chinese  Inspector. 


IMMIGRATION  SERVICE. 

I   R.  L.  Halsey,  Immigrant  Inspector. 


UNITED  STATES  LIGHT-HOUSE   ESTABLISHMENT. 

Capt.  J.  R.  Slatterv,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  Army,  Assistant  to  the  Light-House  Engineer,  Twelfi' 
District.    In  local  cnarge  of  the  Hawaiian  Subdivision  of  the  Twelfth  Light-House  District. 

COAST  SURVEY  DIVISION. 

W.  D.  Alexander,  Assistant  in  United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  in  charge  of  branch  offic? 

NAVIGATION  BUREAU. 

Norman  Watkins,  United  States  Shipping  Commissioner. 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
hawaii  experimental  station. 


Jared  O.  Smith,  Special  Agent  in  Charge. 
Delos  L.  Van  Dine,  Entomologist. 
Edmund  C.  Shorey,  Chemist. 
Alice  R.  Thompson,  Assistant  Chemist. 


J.  Edgar  Iliggins,  Horticulturist. 
F.  O.  Krauss,  Rice  Expert. 
C.  R.  Blacow,  Tobacco  Expert. 
Q.  Q.  Bradford,  Farm  Foreman. 


WEATHER  BUREAU. 

William  Stockman,  Section  Director. 

Navy  Department, 
united  states  naval  station,  hawaii. 


Rear-Admiral  Samuel  W.  Very,  Commandant, 
U.  S.  Navy. 

Lieut.  Commander  James  F.  Carter,  Captain  of 
the  Yard.  U.  S.  Navy. 

Lieut.  William  R.  Cushman,  Equipment  and  Ord- 
nance OflBcer,  U.  8.  Navy. 


Charles  O.  Smith,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon,  U.  I 

Navy,  Medical  Officer. 
Benjamin  H.  Brooke,  Assistant  Paymaster,  U.  i' 

Navy,  Fay  Officer  and  General  Storekeeper. 
James  T.  W'inn,  Carpenter,  U.  S.  Navy. 
Thomas  Dunn,  Pavmaster's  Clerk,  U.  S.  Navy. 


UNITED   STATES  MARINE  BARRACKS. 


Maj.  John  H.  Russell,  U.  S.  Marine  Corps,  Com- 
manding Marines. 


First  Lieut.  Epaminondas  L.  Bigler,  U.  S.  Marir 
Corps. 


War  Department. 


UNITED  states  MILITARY  IN  HAWAII. 


Maj.  Robert  C.  Van  Vleet,  Commanding. 

Capt.  Charles  F.  Humphrey,  Quartermaster,  U.  S. 
Army,  Depot  Quartermaster  and  Commis- 
sary. 

Capt.  Ross  L.  Bush. 

Capt.  James  V.  Heidt. 

Capt.  Ralph  E.  Ingram. 

Capt,  John  B.  Schoeflel. 

First  Lieut.  James  G.  Hannah,  Battalion  Adju- 
tant. 

First  Lieut.  John  B.  Shuman. 


I    First  Lieut.  Kurtz  Eppley. 

First  Lieut.  William  E.  Roberts. 

First  Lieut.  Josiah  C.  Minus. 

First  Lieut.  Robert  M.  Blanchard,  Medical  De 
partment. 

Second  Lieut.  Hiram  M.  Cooper. 

Second  Lieut.  Maynard  A.  Wells,  Battalion  Quar 
termaster  and  Commissary. 

Second  Lieut.  Manuel  M.  Garrett. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  F.  Conry. 
;   Second  Lieut.  Rolland  W.  Case. 


Post-Office  Department. 


POSTAL  SERVICE,  HAWAII. 


Josej^  G.  Pratt,  Postmaster. 

J.  T.  Stayton,  Assistant  Postmaster. 

F.  E.  Coloy,  Chief  Clerk,  Money-Order  Depart- 
ment. 

William  McCoy,  Chief  Clerk,  Registry  Depart- 
ment. 


W.  C.  Kenake,  Chief  Mailing  Clerk. 

E.  M.  Brown,  Superintendent  of  Delivery. 
George  W.  Carr,  Assistant  Superintendent  Rail- 
way Mail  Service. 

F.  J.  Hare,  Post-Office  Insi)ector. 
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